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The Religion of the Psalms aims to give an understanding of the pur- 
pose for which the Psalms were written and of their function in the Jewish 
community. Its point of view is that the religion of the Psalms cannot 
be understood apart from scme general knowledge of the conditions amid 
which they were written and the needs they were intended to satisfy. Only 
after one has learned the original significance of the Psalter is he in a position 
to use it intelligently for the instruction and comfort of tis own generation. 


Hach chapter is rich in information and suggestions for the person who 
desires greater knowledge about the Psalms. Every minister will find here 
material which will open up the treasure house of the Psalms and thus in- 
crease the pleasure and profit of their use for devotional and sermonic 
purposes. . : : 

“So much toil and ingenuity have been extended upon the criti- 
cism of the Psalter that one gratefully welcomes this little book, 
dealing with various aspects of its religion, such as its idea of God, 
its attitude to immortality, to suffering, etc. The writer has the art 
of teaching without being ‘preachy.’ Careful scholarship underlies 
the whole discussion, but he keeps his eyes steadily on the things 
that matter.—Homiletic Review. 
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By A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The purpose of this book is to make better understood the actual teaching 
of Jesus as presented in the Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke. Back of 
that purpose is the conviction that a better understanding of this teaching 
is certain to react in a wholesome way upon all men’s religious thinking and 
living. 

In four significant chapters the author prepared the way for an in- 
telligent study of what Jesus taught. These four chapters, “Why Study the 
Bible,” “What the Bible Is,” “The World Jesus Lived In,” and “The Importance 
and Difficulty of Knowing What Jesus Taught,” constitute a valuable introduc. 
ticn, not only to this book, but to any course of study dealing with the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 


This volume provides a unique course of study for an adult class. It 
guides in the investigation of scriptural passages and stimulates discussion. 
The student of the New Testament—minister, layman, or teacher—will find 
this a most interesting and helpful handbook. 
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By ALBERT C. ZUMBRUNNEN 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


Church leaders everywhere who are interested in the increasing im- 
portance of the community church in religious work will find much informa- 
tion and many valuable suggestions in this new volume. It describes fully 
the rise, types, and activities of community churches, and suggests their 
relation to the problem of securing denominational unity. It is illustrated 
with photographs and plans of existing and projected churches of this type. 


“The first fact-book in the field, giving one just the information 
needed about the ‘how’ of community churches.”—-HENrRy F, CopPE, 
General. Secretary, The Religious Bducation Association. 
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HE, SECRET OF LIFE. 


BY ALBERT GEHRING 


Te question concerning the nature of life is a simple, me- 
chanical one. The real difficulty arises when we consider 
the difference between conscious and unconscious life. What is it 
that endows the protoplasm, at a certain point, with the faculty of 
feeling,—that, indeed, is a question which is baffling in its elusive- 
ness. 

But life as such, as it is shared by plants as well as animals, 
and lies outside the realm of consciousness, is a comparatively 
simple affair. The question here becomes: what is it that under- 
lies the chemical and physical differences, not so formidable as to 


defy analysis, that separates the organic from the inorganic realm? 
Before we attack this question, we must of course determine 


what the chemical and physical differences under consideration 
really are. Verworn has gone inté this matter in some detail! He 
subjects to criticism fourteen supposed criteria of life, with the 
result that all, barring a single exception, are found inadequate. 
The only thoroughgoing and unfailing distinction which this author 
recognizes between living and dead matter is found in the fact that 
the former contains albuminous substances, with their highly com- 
plicated chemical formulae, while the latter does not. He rejects 
metabolism as a distinction, because he maintains that this process 
can also be duplicated in the inorganic realm, and he cites the 
method by which nitric acid when brought into contact with sul- 
phur dioxide, is transformed into sulphuric acid and nitrogen di- 
oxide. If water and air are constantly added, he says, the nitrogen 
dioxide will ever again pass into nitric acid, which once more gives 


1 Allgemeine Physiologic, Jena, 1897, p. 121 et seq. 
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up a part of its oxygen to new quantities of sulphuric acid, “so 
that the molecule of nitric acid is constantly broken down through 
a loss of oxygen, and renews itself again through a taking-up of 
oxygen.” However, it is admitted by our author that such cases 
are rare, and hardly occur in nature, where the conditions are not 
artificially produced by man. But in making this admission, he 
really destroys his objections to metabolism as a criterion. For 
we are dealing, in the case of living matter, with organisms, which 
are capable of existing and sustaining their peculiar vital processes 
—whatever these may be—by themselves. The fact that metabolism 
can be duplicated artificially by man, is no argument against the 
distinction in question, for the mechanisms through which this end 
is attained are fashioned and regulated from without, and the 
process would immediately collapse if it were not kept going by 
human help. If we wish, we may substitute the term “spontaneous 
metabolism” for the other, and we shall then have a distinction which 
is unmistakably characteristic of life. These two distinctions,— 
spontaneous metabolism and the presence of albuminous matter,— 
are those which can safely be drawn from che reasonings of Ver- 
worn. 

According to Ostwald, there are three distinguishing marks 
of living organisms: they are stationary in form, not stable; they 
have the capacity for selfacquisition of nutrition; and the capacitty 
for reproduction.2 By a stationary body Ostwald means one which 
is not,—like.a stable one,—“‘at rest or unchangeable in all its parts,” 
but which, “though it seems unchangeable in its form, internally 
undergoes a constant change of its parts.” A brass faucet is a stable 
body, the stream of water issuing from it is stationary. But as our 
author makes the further statement that “change of substance, me- 
tabolism, appears as a necessary property of the stationary body,” 
we may substitute this term for the other. It is more specific. 

According to Calkins, there are five marks which “distinguish 
living from all other kinds of matter.” They are: chemical com- 
position, power of waste and repair, growth py intussusception, 
power of reproduction, and adaptability. - As with Verworn, albu- 
minous compounds are specified as the peculiar characteristic of 


living matter. The power of waste and repair is merely another 


2 Natural Philosophy, N. Y., 1910, p. 163 ef seq. 
8 Biology, N. Y., p. 6 et seq. 
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name for metabolism. Growth by intussusception is a new quality, 
not mentioned by the other writers, but as metabolism involves in- 
tussusception, only the feature of growth is really new. Adapta- 
bility is described as the “capacity to vary under changed condi- 
tions of the environment.” 

So we have ten criteria, disposed as follows: 


{Chemical Composition 


Verworn ; 
Metabolism 


( 
Metabolism 
Ostwald 4 Reproduction 
Self Acquisition of Nutrition 
{ Chemical Composition 
| Metabolism 
Calkins 4Growth 
Reproduction 
| Adaptability 


Metabolism is mentioned three times, chemical composition 
and reproduction appear twice each, and the other three distinctions 
once. By combining the three’ sets of criteria and cancelling the 
duplications, we obtain the following list: 

Metabolism 

Chemical Composition 
Reproduction 

Self Acquisition of Nutrition 
Growth 

Adaptability 

The question now arises: how can we explain these features, 
what is the underlying cause and basis of these peculiar manifesta- 
tions which we call vital? 

In an enquiry like this, it is desirable to descend to elementals, 
dealing with the simplest appearances of the things under dis- 
cussion. So that, having determined what the appearances of life 
really are, in their ultimate analysis, it behooves us next to ask, 
what is the smallest particle of matter in which these appearances 
may be found? 

Generally the cell has been regarded as the unit of life. But 
in the case of inorganic bodies, we find that it is the molecule or 
atom to which the substances are reducible, and so the question 
naturally arises: is life not similarly existent already in units that 
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are smaller than the cell,—is there not a molecule of living matter, 
just as there is a molecule of salt or water? General considerations 
would urge toward the adoption of this conclusion. At least, anal- 
ogy would forbid us to conclude otherwise until we are con- 
fronted with reasons that compel us to do so. Now, protoplasm 
has been analyzed chemically, and the elements which enter into 
its composition have roughly been determined. But when so de- 
termined, they no longer belong to a living} but rather a dead body, 
with no possibility of resuscitation. The analysis which seeks to 
wring its secret from nature, destroys the very phenomenon which 
it endeavors to explain. Inorganic bodies are not similarly recal- 
citrant. They do not defy inspection. We can analyze them into 
their molecular components without destroying their identity, or 
at least the possibility of reconstruction. But try to determine the 
composition of life, and you have something that is life no more. 
So it would appear as if there might indeed be a difference in this 
respect between living and lifeless matter. And this impression is 
strengthened by a review of the features characteristic of vitality. 
Metabolism, reproduction, self acquisition of nutrition, growth, and 
adaptability—all are dynamic, not static, in nature. So that we 
are tempted to conclude that there must be something dynamic, 
likewise, about the remaining feature—chemical composition—and 
that the static molecule, as we know it, cannot be the elemental par- 
ticle of vitality that we are after. 


Observation cannot help us here, for we have no microscopes 
fine enough to register the activities of the atoms which constitute 
the “molecule” of life. We are thus reduced to supposition. And 
of this let us now avail ourselves. 


Let us imagine a molecule which is not fixed and stable, but 
undergoes a series of internal changes,—one state ever leading to 
another, but the whole retaining its general appearance of con- 
stancy. To symbolize this, let us imagine two elements—X and Y 
—which are capable of entering into union with each other in the 
proportions of 2:1, 3:1, and 3:2. At first we have XoY. An atom 
of X is now added and the molecule becomes X3Y. The addition 
of an atom of Y yields the form XsY». And another atom of X 
leads to X4Yo, which splits into two of the original molecules. 
Thus we have gone through a little cycle of changes, which has 
brought us back to the point of departure. 


It is not to be supposed, of course, that anything just like this 
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actually takes place in nature. The example was merely given 
to symbolize, however crudely and faultily, a procedure which 
would answer our purpose. What we wish to bring home is the 
idea of a molecule which is not static, but passes through an in- 
ternal cycle of changes which, as we shall later see, will explain the 
phenomena of life. Very likely the “molecule” would be tremen- 
dously complicated. It might consist of various submolecules. Let 
us, by way of hypothesis again, start with the supposition that there 
are three of these,—a, b, and c. Certain changes might now be 
supposed to take place in a. Some atoms are added, which leads 
to the expulsion of others. These are taken up by b, which like- 
wise expels some of its members and hands them over to c. C 
takes up these in turn, and similarly casts off a few superfluous 
members. The process is like that in card games, where each player 
receives certain cards from his neighbor on the left, and in turn 
passes on a similar number to the neighbor on the right And if 
we might now suppose this process to be continued in supplementary 


order, every submolecule taking up what it formerly expelled and 
expelling what it formerly took up, we should arrive at the starting 


point again, and should have the material of an endless series of 
inner changes, closely resembling the metabolistic changes of life. 

This idea, too, is purely fanciful. It is not to be supposed that 
anything just like this, either, takes place in the vital molecules. 
But once more, our purpose is only to bring home the conception of 
a molecule with “inner circulation” of elements, however artificially 
and mechanically we may do this. Many modifications of the proc- 
ess would be conceivable. Thus, instead of adhering to the same 
number of submolecules, as in the previots example, we might 
imagine a variation in their number. Some of the submolecules, for 
example, might, through the constant addition of atoms, fall apart 
into smaller unities. These, too, would grow in size, until finally 
they melted together again into the original number, but with an 
increase in size. Thus, we might have three submolecules to begin 
with—a, b, and c. These split into four, five, or even more,—of 
smaller volume and different composition. But with the increase in 
atoms they fall back once more into the original submolecules,— 
but now we have 2a, 2b, and 2c. That is, the molecule has grown 
to twice its original size. 

In some such ways me might typify the inner changes in our 
albuminous “molecules.” What the exact nature of these changes 
is, we do not know. But that there are cyclical changes of some 
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sort, and that this is the distinguishing feature of life, is the proposi- 
tion which we would seriously defend. 

It is thé wonderful “elasticity” and combining power of carbon, 
—that peculiar element of life——on which all this may be supposed 
to rest. The compounds of carbon are said to outnumber by far 
those of all the other elements put together. Moreover, there 1s 
a complexity to some of these compounds, notably the organic ones, 
which is to be found nowhere else. And many of the compounds 
stand in definite relations to one another and can be arranged in, 
series, as is shown in the following typical reproduction of 
symbols :— 

Gebly 
CoH¢ 
C3He¢ 
C4 Hi 
C5Hi2 
CoHi4 
C7Hi16 
CsHis 
CoH 


It is known that the number of atoms in the substances which 
peculiarly constitute life reach into the hundreds. Is it not conceiv- 
able, then, considering the “slippery,” protean nature of carbon, for 
certain changes to take place within the vital “molecule” itself, and 
certain combinations to pass into others, somewhat upon the analogy 
of the series above, where the mere addition of a constant number 
of atoms produces one substance after another? May there not be 
a definite succession of forms, similar to the side-by-side arrange- 
ments of homologous members; and may not this succession itself, 
the process, be the basis of the metabolism which constitutes life ? 
According to this conception, there would be no single, definite 
molecule of living matter, expressible in number and grouping of 
atoms, but only a successive series of groupings, which would repre- 
sent the life-process in their totality. 

The hypothesis which we have thus developed would serve as 
an explanation of all those properties of life which have been posited 
by our three authorities. To begin with, albuminous compounds, 
furnishing as they do the greatest number and complication of 
atoms, would be the playground of this scene of ferment. Most 
other compounds are too simple and stable for this purpose. 
Albuminous matter alone seems to be composed of the requisite 
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number and kind of atoms. Secondly, the process of inner change 
which we have sketched is the basis, as just said, for the metabolism 
which is the most prominent feature of life. In fact, it is a metab- 
olism in miniature. The power of self acquisition of nutrition is 
also involved in the process as described. And growtlr is a natural, 
almost inevitable accompaniment of the same. We have merely to 
imagine that there are more atoms taken up into the process than 
are e.iminated, and we shall have growth. Reproduction, to con- 
tinue, is but little more than growth, in its simplest embodiments. 
The organism merely keeps on increasing in size, until.at last it 
splits into two separate organisms. As for the remaining charac- 
teristic of life, adaptability, that too is in harmony with the process. 
It is easier to conceive of adaptation in the case of a changing body 
than in the case of a fixed and stable piece of matter. The many- 
sideaness of carbon, especially, and its capacity for endless combina- 
tion, seem to be the very requisite for adaptability. 

So then our hypothesis accounts for every feature of life as 
posited by Verworn, Ostwald, and Calkins. Indeed, if true, it would 
be the veritable explanation of life, in its material aspects. And it 
would likewise throw light on numerous related phenomena. It 
would show us, for example, why it is impossible to obtain the exact 
chemical formulae of living substances. Subject these substances 
to analysis and you stop the circulation which is the very essence 
of their being. Instead of a living picture of activity, you merely 
obtain a dead precipitate. And this stoppage of the process cor- 
responds to,—in fact is the phenomenon of death. It would also 
show us why certain of the lower organisms are destroyed by heat, 
but not by cold. Cold, we may suppose, temporarily arrests the 
vital process, but does not destroy it. The position of the atoms 
relative to each other is not changed. The atoms are merely drawn 
together ; they “hibernate” for the time being, but with the renewed 
advent of heat resume their circulation, and life appears once more. 
Intense heat, however, would drive apart and disarrange the atoms 
completely. Their peculiar vital “setting” being lost, they would 
relapse, upon cooling, into passive, lifeless particles, similar to any 
bit of inorganic matter. 

Indeed, our hypothesis might even throw light on the different 
lines of development which living germs may follow, and thus on 
the phenomena of heredity. The peculiar complexity of the living 
molecule, we can imagine, would leave room for various modes of 
inner circulation. It would be like a checker board, on which com- 
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binations of great variety would be possible. Now, in some cases 
one combination would be followed, in some another. But the sub- 
stances, once having started in particular rhythms, would become 
“set” in the same, and tend to repeat them ever after. Like pieces 
of fireworks, they would “go off” in their own particular directions. 
(A rocket, for example, is set so that it will soar toward the sky, 
a wheel so that it will circle about its axis,—yet the propelling prin- 
ciple is the same.) So living germs would start off in different 
directions. But once having started, they might again be 
“deflected” in particular ways, which would thereupon become 
habitual, and once more serve as the starting points of later “deflec- 
tions.” Thus, slight differences in the original “settings’’ might 
become the basis of many future changes, and would account, in 
part, for the mysterious phenomena of development and heredity. 


The advantage of this method of viewing the situation is, that 
it introduces the concept of motion. The metabolistic exchange of 
atoms in the intra-molecular cycle must be viewed as an extremely 
rapid motion. Now, as long as the seeds and germs which generate 
living beings are regarded merely as static particles of matter, it 
seems hopeless to explain the process by which they develop into 
complex organisms. But view them as settings which, when intro- 
duced into the proper environments, will generate their specific 
motions, and it becomes comprehensible how these motions, ever 
continuing and gathering new momentum, will indeed develop into 
something that is unforeseen in the germ or seed. A more unob- 
structed motion by itself may already yield surprising results, as 
witness the mass of snow obtained from continuously rolling a 
snowball over the ground. But further results may ensue when the 
motion is obstructed or combined with outside influences. Thus 
two billiard balls rolling over a table, one of which was struck at 
its top and the other at the bottom, present exactly the same appear- 
ance. If both were suddenly to be stopped by the hand or allowed 
to roll on indefinitely, hardly any difference would appear. But 
let them come into collision with another ball, and the first will 
thereupon continue along its original course, while the other will, 
recoil and retrace its path in a backward direction. So, little differ- 
ences of propulsion in the seed or germ, metaphorically speaking, 
may lead to different reactions upon contact with the environment, 
reactions, furthermore, which will be much more varied and complex 
than those of the billiard balls, in accordance with the goatee com- 
plexity of the germ and its inner motion. 
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We see thus how all the important manifestations of life would 
be explained, or at least have light thrown on them, by our 
hypothesis. It would remain now for chemical investigation to take 
up this hypothesis, in case it seemed sufficiently plausible, and show 
that it actually has basis in fact. 


LUCREVIUS ON DEE 


BY SDs View svi LINEN. 


OR the modern intellectual any serious preoccupation with death 
is out of the question. If he takes life seriously, he is too much 
engrossed in his work to think of death; if he takes life lightly, he 
cannot give up his play for such sombre reflection. 
“My candle burns at both ends 
It will not last the night. 
But ah my foes, and oh my friends, 
It gives a lovely light.” 


Absorbing interest in the very process of living has thus brought 
it about, for better or for worse, that the modern sophisticated man 
lives straight up to the hour as if he meant to go on living forever. 
Such busy mortals count into their plans only those who arrange for 
conferences beforehand and then come at the appointed time: death 
is notoriously irregular about his engagements with men. Come 
he will, of course, and have his way he must; but for them sufficient 
unto his coming is the hour thereof. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the majority of men 
in our day are not sophisticated intellectuals, and have not achieved 
this fine unconcern regarding death. The fear of death is a very 
real factor in the lives of multitudes of men and women to-day. No 
religion has yet succeeded in robbing death of its terrors. The most 
that any religion has done is to make these terrors less by emphasiz- 
ing the great compensations that await the faithful after death. 
But to get the rewards one must remain faithful unto death. Even 
our own religion, as often interpreted, has traditionally left enough 
doubt regarding one’s personal salvation. to make death dreadful; 
for since no sin can enter into heaven and since even the righteous 
confessedly sin (in thought at least) every day, even the saint, if 
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he drop off unawares, might wake up in hell because he did not 
have time to make peace with God over his latest transgression. 
This logic, strictly true to much Christian thought, has traditionally 
been so softened by notions of divine goodness as to make the good 
Christian fairly certain of what the “heathen” Socrates felt no doubt 


at all—“that no harm can come to a good man, living or dead.” So 
long as men seek after an other-wordly salvation, undoubted 


reassurance can come only through such a belief in the goodness 
of God as guarantees universal redemption. If one cannot rise to 
this faith, then must he go on fearing death, or find some other 
solvent for his fear. 


Fifty years before Jesus was born there died. a philosophic 
Roman poet who made available other solvents for this universal 
fear. His name was Lucretius. He was not a great philosopher, 
nor even a great poet. But he had keen insight into the hopes and 
fears of men. Hearing priests of the occult intimidate men, seeing 
mortals on every hand cringe before the inevitable event, and being 
himself convinced that it was a great mistake to rob life of what 
meaning it did have by shrinking from what was thought to come 
after it,—Lucretius set about to enrich life by robbing death of its 
terror. Where fears existed, he thought it better to meet them in 
the open and have it out with them. For those whose faith in 
future rewards has declined more rapidly than their fear of avenging 
agencies after death—fear of the gods, strangely enough, often out- 
lives any vital belief in their existence—the quaint but sincere logic 
of Lucretius will be of interest, even though its universal gospel 
is one of salvation m the grave. R 


While we are, death is not: when death is, we are not. In this 
terse dilemma is summed up the rationale of death which brought 
such comfort to Lucretius, and in which he hoped other men also 
might find solace. He saw that human life was sometimes unhappy 
because men lived incessantly under a fear of death. This fear he 
thought to proceed from the belief that beyond death, the gods 
waited to punish some men in terrible ways, or, perchance, all men 
in milder ways. In his philosophic mission, therefore, of making 
men happy, a very evident duty which devolved upon him was in 
some way to unshakle men from the bondage of this fear. In 
addition to universal salvation—a solution which Christianity made 
possible and toward which it has gravitated—there is, theoretically, 
more than one other way to envisage death as a happy ending. One 
may deny the existence of gods; or, admitting their existence, he 
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may hold that they have no concern with man here or hereafter ; 
or, again, he may deny that the soul persists beyond death either 
for reward or for punishment. 

Lucretius, though seeming to admit the existence of gods— 
some critics to the contrary however—maintains that they are not at 
all interested in the conduct or the welfare of men. “For,” said he, 
“the nature of gods must ever in itself of necessity enjoy immortal- 
ity with supreme repose, far removed and withdrawn from our 
concerns; since exempt from every pain, exempt from all dangers, 
strong in its own resources, not wanting aught of us, it is neither 
gained by favors nor moved by anger.’ Again he holds that “If 
you well apprehend and keep in mind these things, nature free at 
once and rid of her haughty lords is seen to do all things spon- 
taneously without the meddling of the gods.” 

Attributing, therefore, to nature the ability and the predilection 
to create us and all things which we know without “the meddling 
of the gods,” Lucretius prepares a strong reinforcement for his doc- 
trine of death by a development of the materialistic dogma that 
we do not in soul or body persist beyond death. He grounded this 
contention in the doctrine which Democritus had elaborated, and 
which his more immediate master, Epicurus, had further affirmed, 
the doctrine of atoms. The special phase of this doctrine which 
pertains to another life is that the mind and soul are formed of the 
same substance which constitutes the body; and that, therefore, 
they are coeval. He did not, indeed, claim that the substance of the 
soul is identical with that of the body; but the significant fact of 
his bélief upon this point is that the fabric from which both, as it 
were, are woven, is matter. The soul is made of much finer and 
smoother atoms, to be sure, and is, therefore, much quicker in its 
motions, “as the rapidity of the thinking process demonstrates.” 
Still both body and soul are spontaneous products of nature from 
matter which differs, not in kind, but only in quality; and the 
dissolution of the two means the death of the self. In this way, he 
made it doubly sure that, if the gods were disposed to punish men 
eternally, which he denied, they would be disappointed by seeing 
their intended victims vanish as effectually as did the airy witches 
before the wondering stare of Banquo and Macbeth. With this 
twofold blow, Lucretius thought to strike down this nightmare of 
the human imagination; and make it possible for cowering men to 
rise up and live fearlessly while they did live. 
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Lucretius did not believe that the constituent matter either of 
soul or of body is destroyed at death. He regarded death as being 
only the separation of soul-atoms and body-atoms. But he consid- 
ered the individual to be neither the soul nor the body, but the 
resultant of their union. And so he reasoned that, even though 
“the nature of the mind and the power of the soul do feel, after 
they have been severed from our body, yet that is nothing to us 
who by the binding tie of marriage between body and soul are 
formed each into one single being.”’ He continues further by way 
of illustrating this thought: “And just as in time gone by we felt 
no distress, when the Carthaginians came together from all sides 
to do battle and all things shaken by war’s troublous uproar shud- 
dered and quaked beneath high heaven, and mortal men were in 
doubt which of the two peoples it should be to whose empire all 
must fall by sea and land alike, thus when we shall be no more, 
when there shall have been a separation of body and soul, out of 
both of which we are each formed into a single being, to us, you 
may be sure, who then shall be no more, nothing whatever can 
happen to excite sensation, not if earth shall be mingled with sea, 
and sea with heaven.” 

But to make assurance doubly sure, he further analyzed the 
problem, and precluded the only possibility for lingering doubt 
regarding the state beyond death. By the doctrine of cycles, which 
was commonly held in his day, especially in Stoic circles, there was 
a possibility—a certainty as some believed—that, in a future age, 
the atoms which formed an individual’s body would be arranged 
again to form a human body exactly like the former one; and that 
even the finer atoms of the soul would be called again to form its 
soul. In other words, the doctrine taught that an individual, after 
one complete dissolution, might exist again and again in the 
eternally recurring cycles of nature. What, then, if the gods should 
wreak vengeance upon him when he came to be himself a second 
time? 

In considering this possibility, Lucretius assumed that, if man 
were to exist again in the future, he had already existed in the past. 
“Can lines finite one way be infinite another?” Continuing upon this 
hypothesis, he reasoned that, “if time should gather up our matter 
after our death and put it once more into the position in which it. 
now is, and the light of life be given to us again, this result even 
would concern us not at all, when the chain of our self-consciousness 
has once been snapped asunder. So now we give ourselves no 
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concern about any self which we-have been before, nor do we feel 
any distress on the score of that self. . . . We cannot recovery this 
in memory: a break in our existence has been interposed, and all 
the motions have wandered to and fro far astray from the sensations 
they produced. For he whom evil is to befall, must in his person 
exist at the very time it comes, if the misery and suffering are 
haply to have any place at all; but since death precludes this, and 
forbids him to be, upon whom the ills can be brought, you may be 
sure we have nothing to fear after death, and that he who exists 
not, cannot become miserable, and that it matters not a whit whether 
he has been born into life at any other time, when immortal death 
has taken away his mortal life.” 

But it was not from fear of the gods alone that Lucretius meant 
his philosophy to free men. He sought also, with an almost Budd- 
histic outlook, to combat a more intimate poison of human happiness. 
As one of his translators observes, “he argues that seated in man’s 
very self is some source of restlessness, discontent and sorrow, by 
which life is still vitiated, even though all fear of hell and of the 
anger of the gods be done away with. Self, he says, is the secret 
malady of each of us—forever unsatisfied, forever ill at ease; and 
death alone can free us from this foe that is of our own household.” 

In a manner somewhat removed from the highways of current 
thought, Lucretius sought to enrich human life by freeing it from 
the shackles of tradition. The sincerity of his attempt cannot leave 
one unmoved, and the simplicity of his solution must challenge a 
modern reader to better the argument, even as human life has been 
immeasurably improved since Lucretius. In a fine spirit he hoped 
at a single blow to lay the two greatest enemies of humankind— 
fear of the gods and discontent with-self. Secure alike from both 
his inner and his outer foes, man could then, with the gathering 
shadows, lie down in contentment after banking his fires for the 
eternal night. 


CIVILIZATION, SCIENCE, AND INSPIRING 
IDEALS: 


BYE VICTORS = YARROS: 


N AMERICA, we have been told, civilization is only a name and 

a hollow pretense. There is no real civilization here, and he or 
she who misses that intangible commodity and longs for it must 
shake off the dust of America and seek a cultural and spiritual home 
in Europe. True, civilization is sick in Europe, but not sick unto 
death, apparently, according to the youthful iconoclastic critics of 
America. European civilization is bound to recover and blossom 
like the proverbial rose once more, and weary, disappointed Amer- 
ican talent can still find balm and tonic in Paris, London, Rome, 
Serlin, Madrid, Munich, Moscow. 

Yet there are distinguished and progressive Europeans who 
despair of Europe, think it is dying of mutual hate, malice and moral 
bankruptcy, and who look wistfully and hopefully toward North 
America, or toward half-Asiatic Russia, or toward ancient and 
mysterious China as. possible redeemers and healers of afflicted 
Humanity. 

Now, Russia has been emulating and imitating Western 
Europe for about three hundred years. It is not likely to relapse 
into Tartar barbarism. Bolshevism is only destructive Marxian 
Socialism violently adapted to Russian conditions, and its total 
failure was a foregone conclusion. Given illiteracy, ignorance, peas- 
ant isolation, traditions of autocracy and tyranny, and the whole 
story of the Bolshevik adventure calls for no elaborate explanation. 
But even in Russia the forces of sanity, construction, liberalism and 
democracy are certain to prevail in the end, and the process of 
westernization must eventually be resumed. Russia has valuable 
elements to contribute to civilization, but they are not elements that 
the West cannot assimilate and utilize. America is Europe on the 
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western hemisphere. American civilization is not and cannot be 
essentially different from that of Europe. America has no religion, 
or ethical code, or system of law, or form of social and political 
organization, or literary and artistic ideals that are radically different 
from European equivalents of those institutions and possessions. 
As has so truly been said, America is to Europe what western 
America is to eastern. It means open spaces, opportunity, fresh- 
ness, boldness, experimentation and courageous adventures. But all 
these advantages do not affect the quintessence of the civilization, of 
the social and moral heritage of the human race. 

After all, what 7s civilization? It is a term that covers a multi- 
tude of ideas concerning law, order, industrial relations, political 
organization, religious and ethical standards, letters and art, educa- 
tion and recreation. In one country—Russia, for example, or 
Serbia—only a few are truly civilized; in others, a considerable 
portion of the population, and in still others half, or even more 
than half, of the citizenry may be considered as civilized. The 
greatest and hardest task of civilization is to reach and annex the 
hosts that still walk in the darkness or live a joyless, sub-human, 
narrow and trivial life, a life of slavery, drudgery and degradation. 
Civilization is still aristocratic, and some writers have said that 
when we talk of France, or Germany, for example, as a progressive, 
civilized, spiritually gifted nation, we have in mind only a few 
thousand savants, artists, men of letters, educators and statesmen 
who think and build and invent and adorn France or Germany. This 
is true, in a sense; but behind the few thousand men and women of 
genius, exceptional ability and distinction stand larger numbers 
who can appreciate the former, aid and encourage them in hundreds 
of ways and recruit their ranks. And behind these, again, are other 
thousands who are benefited and elevated by the civilization which 
creates the atmosphere of the society to which they belong. 


The deep discontent in America or Europe with civilization, the 
gloomy warnings and forebodings indulged in by embattled and 
pseudo-pessimistic persons, are themselves symptoms of civilization. 
The ills of civilization are indeed serious, but they are not fatal. 


Civilization is undergoing a crisis, but it is not the first crisis it has 
muddled through, nor will it be the last. Civilization is sick, but 
the doctors unfortunately disagree, as they always have, in their 
diagnosis of the malady and in their methods of treatment. 


What ails world civilization—or, rather, Western civilization ? 
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The true answer is this: It has lost its ideals, inspiration, raison 
@etre. It has lost faith in itself. Men and women today are as 
capable of service, of self-sacrifice, of persistent and faithful work 
as they ever were; but incentives and motives are lacking in many. 
Pessimism, cynicism, skepticism, “rebellion” have supplanted hope, 
courage, loyalty and idealism. If humanity—runs the argument— 
is doomed to extinction; if the little planet that is our habitat must 
share the fate of the moon, or other dead worlds; if personal 
' immortality, moreover, is an illusion, as science is inclined to hold; 
if human evolution must reach a limit and stop, and then be followed 
by retrogression and dissolution under inexorable physical changes— 
advancing ice and diminishing supplies of food, for example—then 
why should we concern and trouble ourselves with questions of 
progress? Why not eat, drink and be merry, since tomorrow the 
earth and its inhabitants must die? 

Now, candidly and sincerely, what answer can we make to this 
line of argument? 

Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, in his work—more critical than 
constructive—on Present Philosophical Tendencies writes: 

“To pretend to speak for the universe in terms of the narrow 
and abstract predictions of astronomy is to betray a bias of mind 
that is little less provincial and unimaginative than the most naive 
anthropomorphism. What the residual cosmos which looms beyond 
the border of knowledge shall in time bring forth, no man that has 
yet been born can say. That it may overbalance and remake the 
little world of things known, and falsify every present prophecy, 
no man can doubt. It is as consistent with religious thought to 
greet it as a promise of salvation as to dread it as a portent of 
doom.” 

To the writer, it must be confessed, this reasoning seems most 
lame, inadequate and unsatisfactory. It will not impress bewildered 
men and women, whether young or old, who demand as much 
science in their religious and ethical faiths as they demand spiritual 
and inspiring truth from their science. Astronomy may be narrow 
or thin, as Prof. Perry says it is, but he offers no alternative that 
is not much, much thinner and more dubious. Moreover, astronomy 
is not the only science which warns humanity of its doom. What 
does geology have to say about the past and future of life on this 
tiny planet, and what inferences can we properly draw from biology, 
anthropology, geography, history? One cannot build faith on the 
mere possibility of a message of hope and cheer from “the residual 


cosmos.” 
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No; Prof. Perry’s answer will not do. The true answer is 
psychological. As a matter of fact, no living person is in the least 
swayed, affected, influenced by thoughts regarding the remote past 
or the remote future. The fact that the earth may die a million 
years hence, or several millions years hence, leaves us absolucely 
cold and indifferent. No emotional reaction of any sort follows the 
most categorical affirmation of that proposition. If one is good, 
the affirmation cannot make him bad; if one is bad, it will not make 
him good—or worse. 

We are so constituted that we must live in the present—for 
our ideas and sentiments concerning the future are part of ourselves 
and of the present. Our life in the present is not limited—the gods 
be thanked !—to physical pleasures and pains. We do not live by 
bread-and-circus alone. We have our appetites, “lower passions’— 
as we significantly call them—and our petty, if legitimate, interests. 
But we also have interests, emotions, impulses, longings, passions 
of a nobler sort. We have general ideas and principles. We have 
visions and glimpses of beauty and harmony. We have a sense of 
sin, of unworthiness, of failure that drives us to seek and slowly 
realize our better selves. Who will assert that the life of the 
intellect and the finer and purer emotions is not fully as important 
as, if not more important than, the life of the body, and that even 
with the average man? So far as the superior elements of humanity 
are concerned, it is scarcely necessary to point out that they have 
always unhesitatingly sacrificed material interest and pleasures to 
the things of the spirit. They have always been willing to give 
up liberty, ease, reputation and life for the sake of what they be- 
lieved to be true, beautiful.and good. Men and women have died 
and suffered in prisons, exile, torture because they loved justice, 
freedom, equality, brotherhood. 

What, we may well ask the pessimists and skeptics, is the sig- 
nificance of these facts—facts of which history is full? 

To say, as some do, that martyrs and idealists and reformers 
are victims of delusions, or that their sacrifices have been and are 
vain and irrational, is not to meet the issue involved. Let us grant 
the contention for the sake of the argument; what follows? Only, 
that the martyrs and sufferers make grave mistakes of the mind—of 
the mind, not of the heart. The quality of the act is not affected. 
The importance of ideas, of the things of the spirit in a moral and 
emotional sense, is not disproved. Illusions and dreams for which 


men and women will suffer and die are certainly abundantly real to 
them! 
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But the admission just made provisionally need not be made 
at all. It is not true that the martyrs and other self-sacrificing inno- 
vators are deluded fools, dupes of dogma and superstition. It is 
not true that suffering, self-denial and sacrifice in behalf of ideals 
and principles are vain and fruitless. 

The blood of the martyrs, it has been said, is the seed of the 
Church. That is incontestably true. All radical movements and 
all vital reforms are advanced by the sacrifices of the pioneers and 
founders. Example has not lost its potency, nor brave, unselfish 
deed its spell and inspiration. Words are deeds, says the poet, and 
deeds, we may add, are telling arguments. 

We hear much just now about the gross materialism and the 
anarchical attitude of the young. The more intelligent and educated 
the young are, we are told, the less respect or patience do they 
manifest toward social and ethical ideals. Excitement, amusement, 
fun and success alone have any appeal to the college boys and girls 


of today, we are assured. Is this true? Not all the college presi- 
dents, professors and instructors think so. Here is what Prof. 


Stuart P. Sherman says on the point in a recent review article: 5. 


“The deepest craving of these average [college] young men 
and women is not to be unbound and released, and to be given a 
license for a free and spontaneous doing as they pleased in all 
directions. They recognize that nature and environment and lax 
educational discipline have made them beings of sufficiently unco- 
ordinated desires and scattering activities. What they deeply crave 
is a binding generalization of philosophy, or religion, or morals, 
which will give direction and purpose, which will give channel. and 
speed, to the languid diffusive drift of their lives. The suppressed 
desire which causes their unhappiness is a suppressed desire for a 
good life... . What human nature craves is something good and 
great one can do with heart and mind and body.” 

Similar opinions have been expressed by other noted edu- 
cators, and. the present writer, who has had considerable teaching 
experience, is able to indorse those hopeful and heartening opinions. 

However, the question remains, What ideals and guiding, inspir- 
ing ideas can we sincerely and whole-heartedly commend and offer 
to the young? To repeat, what we offer must be scientific, reason- 
able, philosophical. Pseudo-ideas and empty formule will no longer 
suffice. Talk about the alleged pragmatic “will to believe” sounds 
more hollow than ever. Save in a few instances, the emotional 
nature will not find satisfaction and solace in so-called “truths” 
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which the intellect rejects as wholly arbitrary and baseless. Asser- 
tions concerning the unseen and unknown will not be accepted 
without scientific evidence of the authenticity of any alleged revela- 
tion, and this is merely one illustration of many one might give in 
support of the inescapable necessity of firm, genuinely scientific 
foundations of any belief whatever that is demanded of us. 

It is impossible to agree with Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the 
eminent electrical engineer, who asserts that “there can be no 
scientific foundation for religion, but belief must always remain 
the foundation for religion,” because “science is logical reasoning 
from facts, that is, sense perceptions,” while religion deals with the 
infinite, the unknowable, etc., and that, in connection with the old 
controversy between science and religion all that “we can say is 
that the two are not necessarily incompatible, but are different and 
unrelated activities of the human mind.” There are several fallacies 
in this far from novel conclusion, fallacies that die hard. 

In the first place, if belief must always be the foundation of 
religion, the question follows, belief in what? If we cannot use 
science in the search for religious truth, what means have we for 
distinguishing between fact and fancy, fable or imposture in the 
religious realm? Must we believe anyone who advances the preten- 
sions of a prophet, a savior, a messenger of God? If not, and if 
we may and must test religious claims and pretensions, is not the 
testing scientific? 

In the second place, assuming that we conclude, in accordance 
with scientific methods and criteria, that a certain message is divine 
—a revelation to the finite mind as to the infinite and unknowable— 
there remains the task of interpreting the message and rejecting 
interpolations, perversions, mistranslations, and the like. How can 
we accomplish this task without science? And surely the exact 
meaning of a message can only be determined scientifically ! 

Finally, if religion is a distinct and non-scientific activity of the 
mind, how can we follow the operations of the mind in that activity 
and be certain that they are normal? Science, and science only, 
enables us to ascertain our own or others’ sanity and reject hallu- 
cinations and illusions. 

No; there is nothing in Dr. Steinmetz’s argument. If religion 
is not and cannot be justified by facts and logical reasoning, it cannot 
be justified at all, and “religious truth” becomes a meaningless 
phrase. It is astonishing how many supposedly intelligent and well- 
read persons use words and propositions that are empty and mean- 
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ingless! Dr, Steinmetz’s alleged vindication of religion, welcomed 
so warmly by the orthodox, is in reality a rejection of religion. 


Applying this qualification to the issue we have been consid- 
ering,—namely, the kind, character and credentials of the ideals and 
ideas that will stand the keenest analysis and survive the most mer- 
ciless skeptical attack,—what can we candidly affirm? 

In passing, and before answering, it may be well to animadvert 
on the extraordinary notion, prevalent among the shallow, half- 
baked writers, that Psychoanalysis has somehow revealed alarming 
traits and potentialities in human nature, and thus delivered a deadly 
blow at the whole conception of human progress. Whatever else 
Psychoanalysis may have done, or failed to do, it has certainly 
thrown no new light on normal human nature. History, the actual 
record of human achievements, human trials and errors, is an 
infinitely safe and better guide to rational conclusions respecting 
human nature than the complex of theories, guesses and paradoxes 
associated with Freud and his school. We know what humanity 
has done and can do. We know what the course of evolution has 
been in politics, industry, trade and social relations. Whatever may 
lurk in the “Unconscious,” the family, the Community, the Arts and 
Sciences, the great ethical and social movements are facts. They 
could not exist if humanity were hopelessly depraved and sinful, if 
virtue and wholesome self-restraint and character were sheer 
fictions. Our hopes and expectations of future progress are based 
on the facts and net results recorded in institutions, standards, 
accepted principles and observed human behavior. The psycho- 
analyst, in his clinic, may explain individual aberrations; he cannot, 
and is not called upon, to explain average conscience and intelli- 
gence in action. 

We can confidently and scientifically affirm several propositions, 
—namely: 

That no happiness, contentment or serenity can possibly be 
found by normal persons in a narrow, selfish, crudely and grossly 
materialistic existence ; 

That man does not live by “wine, woman and song” alone, and 
that his intellect and emotional nature make demands upon him 
which can be satisfied only by devotion to truth, beauty, nobility and 
righteousness ; 

That Altruism is just as “natural,” primordial and essential to 
human life as enlightened Egoism; and, finally, 
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That, in the words of that acute thinker, observer and creative 
artist, Joseph Conrad, it is not necessary to believe that the world 
is good and harmonious, but only that it can be made so by human 
effort. 

Compared with certain theological and metaphysical creeds, the 
foregoing brief and simple set of propositions may seem meager, 
prosaic and disappointing. But scientific and philosophical thought 
cannot, at present, offer richer and more abundant material for a 
new heaven and a new earth. However, what is given is enough for 
the needs and purposes of the most advanced among us. On the 
foregoing propositions a new and worthy way of Life can be 
founded. Justice, equal opportunity, liberty, co-operation and 
human brotherhood, national and international, cultivation of 
science, philosophy and beauty—these values can all be derived and 
their validity and reality deduced from those few and simple propo- 
sitions. 

If the world is full of strife, wrong, injustice, malice and 
cruelty, the explanation of the deplorable fact is to be found not 
in lack of intelligence or good will in humanity, but in the com- 
parative immaturity of man and the vicissitudes he has encountered 
in his upward march since the dawn of civilization. Man has had 
to adapt himself to a changing environment. He has had to fight 
and conquer “nature.” He has had to learn the advantages of work 
and co-operation. He has had to explore the earth and learn to 
know its inhabitants. He has had to overcome the antipathies and 
prejudices generated by ignorance, fear and distrust. 

At last, though by no means fully emancipated, man is ready, or 
making ready, to face the problems of social and economic organiza- 
tion, to ponder the question whether the world can really be made 
safe for free, rational, civilized human beings. Can war be abol- 
ished? Can poverty be eliminated? Can the great mass of humanity 
be lifted to a rational, dignified, human plane of existence? Can 
vulgarity, vice, ignorance and coarseness be successfully combated, 
and good taste, clean living, culture and love of beauty widely 
diffused? These are the questions that interest and challenge the 
thoughtful and earnest men and women of today, and, if each of 
them can be answered honestly in the affirmative, then we have 
ideals that are scientific, philosophical and worth living, working and 
striving for. 

We certainly have every right to answer those questions in the 
affirmative. We have the assets of intellect and good will wherewith 
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we can, if we choose, conquer evil and replace it with good. We 
can assure the young that there is joy and inspiration in working 
and living for the ideal sketched above. We can assure them that 
the problems posited by the ideal are solvable, and that each of us 
can contribute something to the right solution. History supports 
such assurances, and individual and social psychology alike confirm 
them. 

Whatever one’s theological, religious, metaphysical views may 
be; whatever one’s conceptions regarding personal immortality, for 
example, or the relation of the individual to the whole cosmos, the 
ideal just sketched cannot fail to appeal to him as being calculated 
to give meaning, worth and nobility to human life. Christians, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Agnostics, Mohammedans, Atheists, Mono- 
theists, Pantheists—all men and women, in short, who have emerged 
from brutish forms of barbarism and stopped to reflect on life, duty, 
contentment, inward peace can find in the modest service we have 
been considering inspiration, stimulation, refreshment and satisfac- 
tion of the insistent demand of their own natures for expression and 
fulfilment. What more is there to ask or expect of this life? 


THIS WAY LIES HAPPINESS. 


BY ANNIE MARION MACLEAN. 


HILOSOPHERS and fools alike have ever been on a quest 

for happiness; some have found it for themselves; others 
are groping along the way. Life must yield contentment or it has 
been lived in vain. And contentment is happiness. 

This is not a digest of philosophical theories on the subject 
of how to attain happiness; it is a simple story of how one person 
found the road thereto when the. gates seemed closed. 

A few years ago all the seemingly desirable things in the world 
were wrested from me by disease. After the paroxysms of the 
first months had passed, and the hope of restoration vanished, | 
saw myself a derelict by the roadside. The present was a time of 
horror; the future black despair. Death was not to solve the prob- 
lem; my sentence was life servitude in suffering. Wild tumults 
raged within; my universe was chaos. The cherished activities of 
preceding years were to be mine no more; there was only a dreary 
waste of drab existence ahead. With the realization of the full 
import of this situation, there finally came to me a practical knowl- 
edge of the power of the human will to control one’s outlook on 
life. When once I faced the facts, I] set about gradually recon- 
structing my view-point. Since life for me henceforth must be 
confined within infinitesimal physical limits, | sought re-adjustment. 
I who had gone through the world with winged feet must hence- 
forth be only an onlooker with a narrow field of vision. But I 
vaguely realized that while life remained, interest in things with- 
out should not be relinquished. A new outlook tower must there- 
fore be erected. To rear a new edifice one needs something on 
which to build. I had memories of dear dead days and friendships 
and intellectual interests. This way the light entered. Physical 
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wreckage is sad, but a broken spirit beating against the iron bars 
of circumstance is a sorrier sight. Recognition of this truth was 
a harbinger of happiness. The body may be enchained, but the 
spirit may be free. The mind shall not be denied its joys. 

Such thoughts came to me suddenly with vivifying force at 
the end of a tempestuous period during which I had realized, in 
all its stark horror, that the life which was of importance to me 
had gone out on a wild sea. In addition to this I was then en- 
gulfed in a great personal sorrow. It was as though a voice within 
had said, “You are the captain of your soul and you can guide 
your craft anew; happiness remains, only the emphasis is changed ; 
people are here to be concerned about, and there still is something 
you can do, while underneath it all there is a purpose.” Moments 
of illumination come to us all. Mine came at that time and I real- 
ized that a broken life could have its satisfactions. Happiness was 
then in the offing. Looking back through the years that have in- 
tervened since my mind was first soaked in desolation and despair, 
I am charmed with the vista of peaceful pleasures. For this 
reason I want to formulate for others the simple principles that 
saved the day for me. There is nothing new about them except 
their application to a given case, and for this reason they may bear 
re-statement. 

1. Dejection is the lot of a sodden soul and has little to do 
with physical conditions or material things. “I am the captain of 
my soul.” Mastery is mine when I recognize this truth. I do not 
claim that the human will can effect bodily changes. If it could, 
I would not be seeking an adjustment to disability; there would be 
no disability. The will, however, can determine the mental reaction 
to adverse physical conditions and make life worth while in spite 
of them. 

Happiness is contentment, and contentment is adaptation. How 
to make our adaptation then is the problem. It can be done. The 
fabled quest for the shirt of the happiest man in the kingdom 
profited nothing. He was found to be shirtless. He had “adapted” 
himself without a shirt because he had a singing spirit. I may 
never more feel the good ground beneath my feet, but no one can 
keep me from traversing the wide spaces in imagination. Contact 
with the cool earth is for others; projection of a spirit along glad 
paths is mine because I will it so. I am no longer buffeted about 
by vain regrets of what might have been; I am buoyed up by what 


can be. 
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An aged man once called on me and his first question was, 
“Do you get anything out of life?” “Yes,” said I, “do your” He 
replied, “Of course, but that is different. You are helpless while 
I am free to come and go.” He did not know that my spirit goes 
adventuring into regions he knows not of. I would not change 
places with him though he can stagger from his limousine to my 
door. He broods first that death approaches and then because it 
does not come when neither matters. He worries when some stocks 
rise, and when others fall. Such things are beyond my ken but 
they swamp that traveler’s soul. The invalid journeys along over a 
hard road, sometimes very rough in places, but if he will look at 
the scenery along the way, he will find that it is often good. To 
jog along and not see things is the lot of a sodden spirit, but to 
suffer and bump and jolt and see, that is adventure of a high order. 


2. Happiness is everywhere for the taking. There are those 
who travel far for happiness when, if they only knew, it is just 
around the corner, often hidden in the trivial. My friend on 
pleasure bent is chasing the ever receding horizon in his high power 
car and overlooks my joys. I see the crocus in the way-side park, 
the anemone in the grass, the sparrow in the snow, the wren build- 
ing in the springtime, the spider walking its tight rope, and the 
ant running around its hill. These delightfully intimate sights are 
mine, while my friend, speeding over long stretches of road, sees 
only gasoline stations. I, too, should like to wing through space, 
yet I find adventure by the roadside. That dignified wolf hound 
strolling down the street is my friend, and the sportive young 
setter chewing the last bit of his master’s galosh entertains me by 
the hour. The ownerless cur making its way among the garbage 
pails is full of interest, too, and the alley cat is wise as wise can 
be. The pony tethered in the corner lot is a comforting sort, and 
so are all the children and the grown-ups along the way. Never 
a dull minute do I have. My tortured body writhes at jolts, but 
we cannot turn back, for farther on our friend, the gray squirrel, 
is waiting for us with waving tail. He knows we have some nuts 
and it would never do to disappoint him. And Bruce, the proud 
Airedale, guarding his master’s gate, knows I have a little bone for 
him. To have someone watch for your coming, ah, that is life! I 
know some haughty spirit is saying that I am much concerned with 
the common-place, and am distorting the values of life. My values 
are not distorted. Real happiness lies in garnering glory from the 
commonplace. Adventure into things afar is more spectacular; the 
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enchantment of distance enthralls us, but it has no more of witchery 
than the wayside paths. Life among the little things is the common 
lot, and the one who fails to find enjoyment in this is stupid indeed. 

3. The world is full of friendly people. Constant contact with 
others is one of the great deprivations of a person condemned to 
inactivity, but he can learn that there is surprising interest in 
merely watching the world go by. Meetings with people in un- 
expected places frequently yield abundant enjoyment. I am think- 
ing of hospital sojourns, for example, and the free, untrammelled 
words that fall spontaneously from the lips of those returning from 
the land of ether. They are always refreshing. Never shall I 
forget the day the pious churchman called out to the listening walls 
from beneath his enveloping sheet that he used the home mission 
funds in a poker game. To me it was an intriguing declaration, 
_but to the white-robed creatures flitting about it passed unheeded; 
yet later, when a girlish voice confided coyly that she loved Tom, 
they were convulsed. The mere matter of making off with church 
funds was grim prose to them compared with the poetry of loving 
Tom. A woman once called out to those of us still conscious, on 
the passing carts, that her husband was a good man, next to God, 
but Oh, how he got on her nerves? Merriment is a happiness po- 
tion and I quaff it where I can. This is my inclination and it 
helps me on my way. 

Even though one is shut within four walls there are people all 
about ; they come on the printed page, and fill up the lonely places. 
One can keep a suffering body under by listening to the friends in 
books. All the enthusiasms of life are there. There is interest, 
too, in the people who pass. They go their more or less mysterious 
ways, and I am off in interested speculation. Freed from the emo- 
tions born of competitive life, child-like, I look upon all people 
as my friends. And the cultivation of friends is, I believe, the 
main business of Life. It is the extension of the friendly spirit 
alone that can save the world from greed. And in this the physi- 
cally handicapped can participate. Children playing on the street 
are also a connecting link with life; their joyous abandon com- 
municates itself to me, and I am building castles, too. Then there is 
always the delight in the real friends whom one cannot often see 
because they are burdened with their own activities and worn by 
the frictions of life; but the knowledge that old friends always re- 


member and sometimes come is an elixir. Through friends, I keep 
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my grip on the great world. I participate through them in its 
joys and sorrows. Through friends my horizon wideys. And I 
feared when I was stricken that it would narrow to intellectual suf- 
focation. Stereotyped forms of happiness have us in their grip till 
some cataclysm gives us a glimpse of new patterns. By an exercise 
of will beauty can be read into new combinations. 

4. Something to do is a milestone on the road to happiness. 
To one who has had work that was a pleasure, this is a platitude; 
to him who has toiled without joy, it is stupid sentimentalism. But 
to one who has gone through the crucible of suffering, and is no 
longer able to grace an occupation, there emerges the strong belief 
that even the flimsiest avocation can contribute to mental well being. 
No human creature devoid of any task can reap enjoyment from 
the days that pass. Work is one of the permanent satisfactions of 
life. Something to do that links us to the ,est of mankind is a 
desideratum. It is only through work that life can be more than 
the mere passing of time. An activity, however frail, has its blessed 
uses. Some one thing that is mine to do makes a personage of me; 
it dignifies me in my own eyes. To use a fly swatter effectively 
might preserve a man’s reason. I hug my little job to my heart and 
go smilingly along my stony and narrow path. And thus I find hap- 
piness. Persons ambitious for high position will regard me scorn- 
fully, and scoff at the value of trifling things done in obscure places. 
In the end there is no difference. Happiness lies in doing accept- 
ably the thing that can be done. I know that a great content steals 
into the human heart when one makes even a slender contribution 
to the work of the world. There is in addition the glad warmth 
of spirit that comes from attempting. Not to attempt means to let 
the mental powers atrophy; it eventually means intellectual death. 
Keeping the lamps of the mind trimmed and burning in spite of a 
disabled body requires courage, and nothing supplies the needed 
courage better than work. 


If I am the captain of my soul and direct my own course; if 
I gather happiness from the little things that lie along my path; 
if I find joy in friendship; and if a small task exalts my spirit, is 
my happiness thereby complete? In answer to this question, I am 


constrained to add another link in the chain of my contentment, 
and this is 


5. The recognition of a purpose in creation. Life came from 
chaos, but it proceeds to order. The universe itself is my evi- 
dence. All things have their place in the scheme of the whole; 
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the body though crushed by disease doubtless fills its niche. Dead 
leaves have their uses. With this I am satisfied, and happiness 
is mine. 

Life is a resplendent thing; we can not withdraw from partici- 
pation in it unless reason totters on its throne. It is cowardly to 
hide behind physical ills or sorrows. I am a part of a reasoned 
social process, and I shall not shirk responsibility even though 
disease has me by the throat. Physical disaster brought me to the 
parting of the ways. On one side was bleak despair; on the other 
was compensation, yes and joy, else what is a will for? Surgeons’ 
futile knives may cut and cut again but they cannot take away the 
capacity for happiness. 

Now as I look about, I see clearly that the things which have 
brought me calm, will bring peace to any traveler. I passed through 
my Gethsemane to find some guiding principles to carry me over the 
hard places, and I found sure milestones on the road to happiness. 
The recipe is good for all in health or in affliction. It sometimes 
takes a cataclysm to make us see things in their true perspective 
and learn that the simplest experiences of the race contain the 
essentials of deep content They are quite apart from achievements 
that win recognition; their very simplicity enthralls us. Life is 
something sweet and strange if we would make it so, too precious 
to be lost before the depths of Lethe engulf us. Suffering is not 
futile if it can teach us that beside even the still waters lies hap- 


piness. 


THE RELIGION OF AU NATURALIST: 


BY WILLIAM E. RITTER. 


“e ESTIFYING” plays an important part in the practices of 

many religions. This is in accord with the psychologically 
sound maxim that confession and profession are “good for the 
soul.” I see no reason why the principle should not apply to the 
religious experiences of the naturalist as well as to other kinds of 
experiences by other classes of people. 

My religious impulse is by nature just about average, I judge, 
as are my natural endowments generally. It seems to be neither 
exceptionally strong nor exceptionally weak. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once remarked about his own religious needs that there 
was a little plant in his nature which needed watering once a week; 
and that he found Sunday morning a convenient watering time. 
This fits my case very well. 

As a boy I knew litle indeed of formal religious observance 
and still less of such discipline. Country churches and Sunday 
schools and preachers, though not wholly absent, were rare speci- 
mens sure enough in the part of the Badger state where I was born 
and nurtured. I never saw a religious service of any kind until 
I was more than half grown. My earliest glimpses of the religious 
life were confined to the little family group. At the very threshold 
of memory stands the soul-terrifying warnings of the “wrath to 
come” thrust into my tender mind by a grandmother only a genera- 
tion removed from New England Presbyterianism at its worst. 

As a fairly successful offset to this stands the larger, more 
continuous influence of a father who could hate pretense, more 
earnestly, love justice more sincerely, walk uprightly more sure- 
footedly, and make less noise about all, than—well—any other father 
I ever had at least. So notable was he in these ways that he fell 
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under condemnation by the one church organization in the neighbor- 
hood, of being “worse than the Devil’ because a moral man. But 
his occasional slips toward spiritualism and universalism and _ his 
enthusiasm for Ralph Waldo Emerson whose one lecture he heard 
seemed to have been a red-letter day in his hum-drum life, undoubt- 
edly enhanced the sin of his moral goodness in the eyes of these 
neighbors. 

Then there was the influence of a mother whose watchfulness 
over her brood and efforts for them always partook, as I now know, 
more or less of the nature of religious service. A person, was this 
mother, whose daily life was such that even had I been fully 
instructed about angels, I could hardly have felt them of much 
practical importance to me. 

The years of my peregrination, corporeal and spiritual, that 
intervened between the final break-up of the old family group and 
the establishment of the new, brought the experiences, quite typical, 
I think, for young men of that period who were touched by the 
breath of learning. 

We all took a few swallows from the Spencerian fountain then 
flowing with full head, and fewer still from the Darwinian fountain, 
also at full flood. And there was the intellect-enthralling doctrine 
of conservation of energy to be reckoned with in any sort of 
religious adjustment that could be attempted, John Tyndall being for 
us the major prophet in this realm. 

As for coming to close quarters with religion itself—well, about 
the best we could do was to go to church on an occasional Sunday, 
and on week days sit on the bleachers and watch with a bewildering 
mixture of satisfaction and disgust, Colonel Bob Ingersoll while he 
battered the face of poor Moses for making mistakes now and then. 

Through most of this period of varied but in no wise extraordi- 
nary outside influences, ] remained quite unconvinced as to the sig- 
nificance and value of participation in public religious exercises and 
identification with religious organizations. But the noonday of life 
brought me into church fellowship. This I have maintained with 
varying degrees of value to myself and service to the organizations 
which have taken me in, and undoubtedly shall maintain to the end. 
That I have recently felt it necessary to change to a less firmly 
creed-held society than that to which I originally belonged is signif- 
cant here only in its bearing on the controversy over evolution which 
now shows signs of refilling the whole intellectual sky with light and 
heat. The renewal of this controversy I believe to be much more 
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important than it seems to be considered by most persons of learn- 
ing. From a moderately skilled examination of the new contro- 
versy as it has so far developed one can forecast a quite different 
alignment from that which most characterized the old controversy. 

Speaking broadly, the line of cleavage in the contest brought on 
by “The Origin of Species” was between natural science and theol- 
ogy. On one side were the great torch bearers of natural knowledge, 
while on the other side were those eminent in maintaining the doc- 
trines of traditional Christianity. 

The indications are that in the on-coming controversy the cleav- 
age line will run at right angles to its former position, and will cut 
square across it. The result of this would be that on each side of 
the line both scientists and religionists would be found, the cleavage 
being between open-mindedness and liberalism on the one hand, and 
shut-mindedness and dogmatism on the other. On the one side 
will be, it seems, liberal religion and liberal science, while on the 
other side will stand dogmatic science and dogmatic religion. And 
what ought to contribute largely to quick and decisive victory for 
those on the open-mind side is the fact that it should be very easy 
for all those on this side whether scientists or religionists, to work 
hand in hand so far as this controversy is concerned; while on the 
other side there can be little or no common ground. It is in the 
essence of all dogmatism to exclude all other dogmatism. If differ- 
ent dogmatisms can be on mere speaking terms with one another 
that is all that can be expected of them. They can never work 
together. . 

Whatever chance there may be of value to others as well as to 
myself in this testimony of mine is dependent upon my being per- 
sonal still further. I shall have to go into a little detail on my 
solution of the problem of my own public duty toward religion. This 
will involve a brief look at the groundwork upon which the solution 
rests. 

To me the normal, the naturalistic, starting-point for the solu- 
tion is the question: What is the place, what the function, of 
religion in human life? And this, asked naturalistically, must be 
understood to refer to religion not merely in its developed or actual- 
ized form, but quite as much in its incipient or germinal form. It 
must really concern the impulse to religion more than the patent 
manifestation of it. 


Now, the mode by which the naturalist must seek to answer 
this as all questions is well known: He must seek the evidence. 
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The evidence in this case is from three sources; from the historic or 
racial source; from contemporaneous life—the side of objective 
individual experience. And finally from the side of the “inner life.” 
Here the seeker must dive deep and swim hard if he would know 
the vast ocean of reality into which he is plunged. 

On the historic side the evidence is now so vast and so easily 
accessible that very little time devoted to it will carry us far. 

{ quote: “The fact is that there has not been a single tribe, no 
matter how rude, known in history or visited by travelers, which 
has been shown to be destitute of religion, under some form. . . ° 

“Religion, therefore, is and has been as far as history informs 
us, universal in the human race.” 

This statement taken from Daniel G. Brinton’s “Religion of 
Primitive Peoples,” epitomizes a generalization than which no other, 
I believe, concerning the psychic life of mankind rests on a solider 
foundation. 

From the side of individual experience, we must, it seems to me, 
accept such works as William James’s The Varieties of Religious 
Experience as confirming our own impressions that the germ of 
religion is present in every normal man, woman and child. But if 
the religious impulse is thus inherent in human nature, as a naturalist 
I see no way to avoid recognizing certain consequences of the utmost 
importance for human welfare, but which are rarely and imperfectly 
recognized. 

For one thing, it would follow, that the old notion of becoming 
“converted” and of “getting religion” is almost sure to be, indeed 
usually has been, disastrously misunderstood. A person may be 
said to “get religion” only in much the sense that a lad may be said 
to get a man’s voice at a certain time in his life. Undoubtedly the 
state of latency or part-latency of religion in one’s constitution is 
much more subject to external conditions for being brought to 
actuality than is the heaviness of the male voice in the young boy. 
But if the generalization above indicated is correct, religion is no 
less potentially present everywhere than is the manly voice in the 
boy, however unrecognizable it may be. 

Now this means, stated in the naturalist’s language, that the 
religious impulse is hereditary. It is instinctive. The germ of 
religion is in the germ plasm of the human species. This truth car- 
ries with it another of great practical importance. It is this: In 
accordance with a fundamental principle of biological development, 
if the egg, or germ, develops properly, it develops as a whole. That 
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is if any of its potentialities become actualities they al/ must and will 
preserve due balance. Otherwise the outcome is an abnormality. 
Now such faulty developments are well known especially to embryol- 
ogists. When the incompletenesses are striking they make what 
are called monstrosities. 

But such incomplete development may pertain to the mental or 
spiritual potentialities of the human organism quite as well as to 
its physical potentialities. | Consequently, abnormalities and 
monstrosities occur in mental or spiritual life as well as in physical 
life. Innate mental defectives of many kinds and degrees are illus- 
trations of this too familiar to us all. The psychopathic clinics are 
where science learns most about them. 

Here still another principle must be called in. I refer to that 
principle in the mental life of human beings according to which 
impulses and emotions become detached more or less completely 
from their original objects and attached to others alien to them in 
some degree. This appears to be the essential thing in the idea of 
“transference” rightly taken much account of by the Freudian 
school of psychopathology. Familiar illustration, falling short of 
real disease, is seen in the abnormal affection which childless women 
and men sometimes bestow upon dogs and other animal pets. 


Now for my main point: Since the religious impulse is bound 
to develop in some way, 1. e., to express itself in some sort of 
response, if it does not go in its original or normal direction it will 
go in some other or abnormal direction. And this means, when 
stated in a nutshell, that if any normal person supposes himself or 
herself without religion and not needing any, that person is probably 
“making a religion” as we say, of some lesser object or interest than 
that to which the religious impulse naturally pertains. And so we 
see politicians making a religion of their party; business men scanti- 
fying some business project; scientists deifying some pet theory; 
artists idolizing their peculiar creative powers; social reformers 
worshipping in the temple of Socialism or social service; and so on 
and on. In no domain, probably, has man been more wont to make 
religion than in that of effort for relief from bodily pain and disease. 
The seeds of idolatry whatever its form or name is right here, I am 
quite sure. Magic, animism, ancestor worship, etc., are rooted in 
this same soil almost certainly. 


Now, do not, I pray, fail to catch the real point of what I am 
saying here. 


The idea implied in what was said a moment ago that if the 
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religious impulse does not go in the right direction it will go in the 
wrong direction, will almost certainly raise in some minds the ques- 
tion: But what is the right direction? In other words, they would 
inquire: What else are you presenting us than the ancient problem 
over which so much bad temper and good blood have been shed, 
that of what the True religion is. 

If, however, my words be closely scrutinized it will be found 
that the issue they raise is very different from this very old and 
very bloody issue. The question I raise is that of religion or no 
religion as compared with the old question of which among two 
or more religions is the right one. And the difference is far reaching. 

These statements bring me to the culminating point of my per- 
sonal attitude and action with reference to religion. I think it will 
readily be seen that, holding such a conception of religion as that 
indicated, I could not consistently avoid, even if I so desired, a 
clear, open religious profession of some sort. 

Stating the case more specifically it is this: My professional 
life interest 1s science—the sciences of living nature. This being 
so my nominal renunciation of religion would probably result in 
the actual transfer of my religious impulse to my science or some 
segment thereof, even though I were quite unconscious of the fact. 
At any rate so great are my claims, especially latterly, for the impor- 
tance of this group of sciences to human welfare that I would be 
open to the charge of trying to substitute my science or some phase 
of it, for religion. 

I may sum up in this way: So profound is my conviction of 
the importance of both biological science and religion, each in its 
own way and right, for human life, that I cannot run the risk of 
supposing or being charged with supposing that either may supplant 
the other without incalculable harm to mankind. 

Let me illustrate what is implied by this: Imagine me to have 
espoused the eugenic faith in the extreme form in which it is held 
by a considerable number of well known biologists and sociologists. 
Imagine me also convinced, as several Americans seem to be, that 
human excellence reached its apogee in Nordic germplasm. See 
then what could easily happen in accordance with the principle of 
conceptual transference noted above were I irreligious by proclama- 
tion. My family name, my stature, complexion, known geneology, 
etc., being what they are, it is probably that I should use my science 
to convince myself of my Nordic lineage, and then allow my re- 
ligious impulse to make me a sort of Eugenic Shintoist, my house- 
hold shrine being dedicated to my Nordic ancestors. 
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It is incompatible with man’s highest good to “make a religion” 
out of some one or a few interests, as for example eugenics in 
opposition to education, since this would be to divert to the service 
of one, energy which of right belongs to both. 

Such diversion would be like using all the water in the reser- 
voir for irrigation and none for drinking and other domestic 
purposes. 

Viewed psycho-biologically religion is seen not to be science, 
and science not to be religion, but each a complement and fulfillment 
of the other. 

Religion is the common magma of all emotional life, as science 
is of all rational life. Religion is the individual’s one great reservoir 
of spiritual energy and as such must be freely available for each 
and every one of his special interests and activities. True religion 
sensitizes all man’s powers of perceiving, energizes all his powers of 
action, and expands and deepens all his powers of imagination. 


AN UNPUBLISHED INTERVIEW WITH THE 
LATE DR. GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
ON THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


BY J. V. NASH, 


Nore: The late Rev. George Burman Foster, Ph.D., LL.D., 
was for many years Head of the Department of Comparative 
Religion at the University. of Chicago and a widely known religious 
liberal. Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dean of the Harvard University Divinity 
School, declared him to have been, at the time of his death in 
December, 1918, the greatest theologian in America, if not indeed 
in the whole world. 


N MY article appearing in the Open Court for June, 1922, I 
gave some account of the life, personality, and philosophy of 
Professor Foster. 

I had long known of his great reputation as a liberal thinker 
and the fierce opposition which many of his utterances had aroused 
in the ranks of Protestant Orthodoxy. As a religious inquirer of 
Roman Catholic antecedents, I was naturally interested in learning 
at first hand Professor Foster’s views on the religious outlook in 
the light of the Great War, which, at the time of my first meeting 
Professor Foster, had been in progress over a year. 

In the autumn of 1915 I requested the privilege of a personal 
interview, at which I might ask him certain questions. He invited 
me to call at his home. I did so on the evening of Monday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1915. I had prepared in advance a list of questions, which 
I read seriatim to Professor Foster, taking down his replies in short- 
hand. The report of the interview, hitherto unpublished, follows: 

Mr. Nash: Professor Foster, what is your idea of the mission 
of Christianity in the world to-day? 
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Professor Foster: To aid in the formation of free and inde- 
pendent personalities, and a kingdom of such personalities in which 
all are ends and no one mere means, the relationship among them 
to be one of mutual love and service. 

Mr. Nash: What do you think will be the effect of the ae! 
war in Europe upon the future of religion? 

Professor Foster: I think that the outcome of the war 
religiously will be to a large extent the discrediting of the tradi- 
tional, dogmatic, and ritual Christianity, and the emphasis upon a 
religion of moral principles and of life in the spirit of Jesus. The 
ecclesiastical type of Christianity has broken down. We shall have 
an ethical and social type, in which moral values of spiritual freedom 
and brotherhood are supreme. Dogmatic Christianity could not 
keep from this war, and I don’t think it can very well survive it. 
The old international Christianity is gone, and it is only by a res- 
toration of spiritual brotherhood that the unions of peoples can be 
effected, not by dogmas and cult. I feel that that is the quite 
obvious outcome of the war. ; 

Mr. Nash: Should the Church have a theological creed? 

Professor Foster: I think the day of any kind of coercive 
creed as a basis of religious fellowship is past. That doesn’t obviate, 
however, the personal need of intellectual convictions with reference 
to religious realities. 

Mr. Nash: Modernism believes in the spiritual, but not in 
the supernatural. Is that a logical and tenable position? 

Professor Foster: What do you mean by the supernatural ? 

Mr. Nash: Magic and miracle—interferences with natural 
law. 

Professor Foster: I see your point. I think it is. 

Mr. Nash: President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard prophesies 
that “in the religion of the future there will be nothing of the 
supernatural.’ Is it, in your opinion, likely? 

Professor Foster: Yes, all that sort of thing must go. But 
for all that, Nature is richer than the reports which science can 
make of it. Nature is a wealthier reality than can be gathered up 
in our cause and effect categories. There is room for appreciations 
as well as explanations, and so I am not content with Nature as 
supposed to be exhausted by science judgments. It is richer than 
that. There are emotional reactions that are valuable as well as 
intellectual reactions. I would not accept naturalism as usually 
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defined, any rnore than I would supernaturalism, and I discuss that 
matter in the first few pages of the sixth chapter of The Finality 
of the Christian Religion, where | show that a religion without 
supernaturalism and a science without mere naturalism will be our 
modern redemption. The spiritual is not exhausted in our naturalis- 
tic categories, and it does not require the affirmation of the old 
supernatural categories. The spiritual is as orderly as the natural. 


ON THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF 
DESCARTES “METHOD: 


BY ERNEST A. NORRIS. 


T HAS been said that no other investigator in all the past adopted 

a method of investigation which contained in itself the promise 
of more fruitful results of an ultimate nature than did Descartes’ 
“Method.” And it might be added that no investigator gave a 
weaker support to a sound method than he did. 

His Geometry, Meteorics and Dioptorics which he thought to 
be specimens of truth reached by this method were in reality due 
to his original mind, his rejection of post futile methods. He saw 
that the past was a slavish submission to authority, with a few 
exceptions. This revealed to him the necessity of adopting a critical 
attitude towards all former methods or opinions in relation to the 
nature of mind or the nature of knowledge. He seemed to have 
seen that no advance regarding problems of ultimate nature can 
ever be made until a completely rational theory of the nature of 
knowledge is first reached. He seems to have devoted a great part 
of his life in preparing himself to deal with this most subtle of all 
problems. While his assumptions of “doubt” might now be con- 
sidered as the first step in a critical attitude towards all past con- 
clusions regarding what knowing ts and what it is that knows. But 
it will be shown that the Descartes’ mind was unable to free itself 
from age-long habits of thinking which involves what is now 
termed ego-centric predicament. 

This mental collapse of a great mind after a lifelong prepara- 
tion to avoid it, should give pause to the bizarre methods of philo- 
sophical investigations now taking place. 

. Says Descartes in this connection, “But as I desired to give my 
attention solely to the search after truth I thought that a procedure 
exactly opposite was called for and that I ought to reject as abso- 
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lutely false all opinions in regard to which I could suppose the least 
ground for doubt, in order to ascertain whether after that there 
remained aught in my belief that was wholly indubitable. 

“Accordingly seeing that our senses sometimes deceive us and 
I was willing to suppose that there existed nothing really such as 
presented to us, and because some men err in reasoning and fall 
into paralogisms, even in the simplest matters of Geometry J, con- 
vinced that J was as open to error as any other, rejected as false 
all the reasonings I had hitherto taken for demonstrations; and 
finally when J considered the very same thoughts (presentations) 
which we experience when awake may be also experienced when 
we are asleep, while there is at that time none of them true, J sup- 
posed that all the objects (presentation) that ever entered into my 
mind when awake had in them no more truth than the illusions of 
my dreams.” 

So far, except for the confusion to thought by the use here of 
personal pronouns which assume a person as well as a mind at work, 
this procedure of Descartes may be considered as philosophically 
justified. 

But the non-recognition of the necessity of discounting the ego, 
self or person, and mind understanding itself as such all through 
its investigation of itself, is the cause of the breakdown in Descartes’ 
synthesis as will now be pointed out. 

“But immediately upon this J observed,” says Descartes, “that 
whilst J thus wished to think that all was false it was absolutely 
necessary that J (this is the use of the “I” as a mind body concept, 
as a somewhat that can confront mind) who thus thought should 
be somewhat and as I observed that this truth J think hence I am 
was so certain and of such evidence that no ground of doubt how- 
ever extravagant could be capable of shaking it, J concluded that I 
might without scruple accept it as the first principle of the philos- 
ophy of which I was in search.” 

Just here is where Descartes’ reasoning powers gave out. This 
formulation is a mere tautology—a repeating of the same meaning 
with words differently arranged. As such it was true, of course, a 
true repetition and so quite useless as a “Principle” of anything ; for 
since it was true as a tautalogy, it was not true as a matter of fact. 
If he had employed the formulation, mind thinks, hence it exists, 
it would have been near the truth, but it would have still been a 
tautalogy for the very fact of asserting mind thinking involves the 
implication that mind exists; else the asserting would be nonsense, 
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and so formulated in this way it could not be made a principle of 
philosophy, yet there is something very valuable here and which 
might serve as the foundation for the building up a science of mind, 
with an explanation of the nature of knowledge. 

The two facts which should have been developed are: 

(1) thinking in some way goes on, 
(2) and in some other way awareness of that thinking takes place. 

Now when there are two facts that can be held in their bare- 
ness without any further implications whatever, a rational beginning 
can be made for a metaphysical science and a new world of thought 
be opened up. But on account of the age-long bias arising from 
practical ways of thinking (this is what Descartes should have 
brought his “doubt” to bear upon in its complete sense, and should 
have included the doubting of the “I’’?) not only did Descartes not 
do so but there is no record heretofore of these two facts being 
grasped in their bareness, that is, without the implication of a per- 
sonality or self as the experiment, with the further assumption of 
a given physical world, and yet these two latter somewhats do not 
arise independent of, or simultaneous with the knowledge process 
but are built up out of this process when it has reached a high 
stage of complexity, apparently. And it becomes the business of 
metaphysics to inquire how a self ego, or concept of personality 
arises out of the knowledge process. 

The story of the building up or organization and development 
of the mental life is the most wonderful story the human mind 
ever can or ever will have to deal, and yet it has up till now been 
almost wholly neglected or distorted. 

In another place an attempt has been made to tell this story 
but the methods of investigation now in vogue prevent a hearing 
of any views embodying greater depths of thought. 


The unconscious use of the “I” sometimes as mind and some- 
times as a person or self which is able to discuss mind as if it was 
a substance or element foreign to this self seems to cause such 
confusion in the Descartes mind as to. compel the falling back for 
support on all which his critical mind had rejected, as here shown. 


“In the next place from reflecting on the circumstances that I 
doubted and that consequently my being was not wholly perfect (for 
I clearly saw it was a greater perfection to know than to doubt, I 
was led to inquire whence I had learned to think of something - 
more perfect than myself, and I clearly recognized that I must hold 
this notion from some nature which was really more perfect.” 
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It may be readily seen that the two conclusions reached here 
were quite unwarranted by his earlier method of investigation. For 
in the first place doubt is the great necessity of thought in investiga- 
tion. Investigation would be useless if reliance wholly on authority 
is to be made; the very thing that Descartes had fought against in 
his earlier investigations. 


Then again Descartes need have no reason to wonder whence 
he had learned to think of a somewhat more perfect than himself 
if he had recollected what he had been taught in early childhood, or 
had heard of that prelate who said, “Give me the children to train 
and I will have no fear that the grownups will depart much from 
what I taught them in childhood. They may forget the source, but 
the substance will be determined by the way the mind was moulded 
in childhood although it may be somewhat distorted at times.” 

‘“. . . Accordingly,” Descartes continues, “it remained that it 
had been placed in me by a nature which was more perfect than 
mine, and which even possessed within itself all the perfections of 
which I could form any idea, that is to say in a single word, which 
was God.” 

Here all evidence of a great mind at work seems to have en- 
tirely disappeared, with the sudden fall into habits of thinking which 
he had fought against in his earlier life. 

It is sad to think of Descartes on the very brink of the greatest 
discovery that could ever be made by the human mind, namely, the 
discovery of itself, and then to be suddenly thrown back on such 
frivolous argument through the use of inapplicable terminology, 
apparently the result of his early training, which he appears to 
have forgotten. ; 

It is not essential to postulate mind body or self to commence 
metaphysical investigation. What is required to bring out, is 
(1) what awareness reveals of this knowledge-feeling process; (2) 
can a rational account, by putting things together, of how a physical 
world and a self gets built up in the knowledge process, and (3) how 
it finally develops as a real world to all appearance in that highly 
organized psychic process which gets itself termed the human mind? 

The answer is that all this can now be worked out by the in- 
telligent mind free from bias, and the process becomes amazingly 
interesting and productive of some good results. 


And has the mind become known to itself, appearing physical 
existence become the great mystery in an ultimate sense, since it 
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is born in the knowledge-process and what it is outside of that, 
no mind can ever know. 

But the human mind can learn how it (physical existence) 
arises as an appearance from peculiarities of its own (minds) 
operations, and this, worked out, would constitute a real science 
of mind. But this may never be fully worked out as philosophical 
thought appears now to be in a state of decadence, and appearances 
are taken for realities. 

Philosophical thought has thus reached a stage of decadence 
which might be comparable to science going back to appearances and 
maintaining that the world is flat and the sun moves around it. 
Behaviorism does just this. 

“Things are what they seem to be, it is absurd to deny this.” 
“We do not find consciousness (mind) and a physical world but only 
a physical world.” There is not the remotest conception that mind 
is here assuming the ludicrous attitude of denying itself. Mind as 
the knowledge content maintaining that this content is physical or 
biological movements, but never getting down to the question as 
to how this knowledge arises or can arise from such assumptions. 
Thus the real philosophical question is slurred over. That all such 
questions are metaphysical however handled, or however crass met- 
aphysics it may be, since they are, or should be, a part of the 
content of the knowledge process; never seems to dawn upon such 
minds. 

When penetration such depth of thoughts is made the absurdity 
of their procedure would at once become manifest. 

While the strangest part of it all is that those who have pur- 
sued physical research to its furthest limits are fast coming to the 
belief that it is all mind. 

1 “And in the same way the existence of any one of these quali- 
ties of the world only acquired significance about its fellows, if 
mind singles it out for recognition, mind filters out matter from 
the meaningless jumble of qualities as the prism filters out the 
colors of the rainbow from the chaotic pulsations of white light 

Is it too much to say that mind’s search for permanence has 
created the world of physics? 

The conclusion is that the whole of those laws of nature which 
have been woven into a unified scheme—mechanics, gravitation, 
electrodynamics and optics—have their origin not in any special 
mechanism of nature BUT IN THE WORKING OF THE MIND. 


1 Eddington in “Space Time and Gravitation.” 
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“Give me matter and motion,” said Descartes, “and I will 
construct the universe.” The mind reverses this: Give me a 
world, a world in which there are relations—and I will construct 
matter and motion. We have found a strange foot-print on the 
shores of the unknown. We have devised profound theories, one 
after another, to account for its origin, at last we have succeeded 
in reconstructing the creature that made the foot-print. And lo! 
it is our own” (mind). 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE UNIVERSE: 


BY HARDIN T. MC CLELLAND. 


ONSIDERING that Philosophy has adequate means for get- 

ting at every phase and function, fact and relation of the 
Universe is like the perennial promise of my venerable mathematical 
professor who used to say that when he wrote his textbook of 
algebra he would show that there were no surd irreducibles, that 
the only irrationality or deficiency in the matter was that of our — 
own methods of inquiry and analysis. Hence I will not here claim 


to either affirm or deny that there are probably any surd unknowables 
in the Universe, even tho our knowledge and powers of faculty are 
at present very meagre and impotent. Rather it would seem equally 


probable after the mathematical analogy that under proper pro- 
cedure of observation and interpretation the Universe presents 
nothing irreducible or unknowable, that the mere fact of any par- 
ticular thing’s existence and presentation signifes knowability and 
integration in some form of sentiency or intelligent experience. If 
reality and truth as the rational integrity of the Universe are at all 
presentable in terms of sentiency and intelligent experience then 
any item of similar nature will under proper conditions be conceiv- 
able and knowable. 

Thus there always seems to be a certain fitness in choosing 
phrases which give a conceptually knowable relation between the 
two words Philosophy and Universe. This is the idea and intention 
clearly defining my choice of title for this article. It is-meant to 
be a significant token of conscious esteem for the propriety of 
intellectual honesty, aspiration, justice, openmindedness, clear vision 
and the indefatigable pursuit_of such wisdom and dignity as befits 
the beautifully good and true. Man’s estate is fashioned from the 
pattern of things above his petty self and is subject to such laws of 
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Nature, Mind and Spirit as relate thereto. Accordingly, and with 
as little reversion of terms and meanings as possible, I have taken 
three main viewpoints into consideration in my interpretation of this 
fitness, aiming to discover the grounds of their relation and show 
that a certain progression of significance may be attached to the 
three great functions of Philosophy, viz. the Historical, the Critical, 
and the Creative (or Genetic). 


I. Tse Historica, FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


It may seem bromidic to say that Philosophy was of historical 
service to mankind long before it had any critical value or genetic 
significance, but we often find ourselves required to take retro- 
spective inventory of our powers before we really know whether we 
are debtors or creditors of the world. The skillful application of 
Philosophy to the problems of life and cosmos is one of the highest 
sublimations of genius, and genius performs functions more often 
thru spontaneous decision than thru hereditary inclination. Other- 
wise there would be no progress and no history. 

The historical function of Philosophy then has been invariably 
featured as faithfully attending the more or less melioristic progress 
of our intellectual outlook on the Universe. Despite the occasional 
retrograde sampling of ennui and pejorism its constant redeeming 
value has been its convalescent power to clarify and validate what 
few elements or expressions of truth lay hidden in the obscurities of 
adolescent experience and speculation. It supplied among other 
things a definite point of view from which to survey and map out 
the course of human civilization as it has so far made progressive 
achievements in Science, Education, Religion, Ethics and Art. With- 
out the foraging and heroic courage of Philosophy in times of 
intellectual famine the humanities would long ago have perished 
and slipped into oblivion. Historical schemes which aim to grasp 
and support the whole panorama of life, giving it a systematic 
continuity or at least a pragmatic sanction, are one and all eristic of 
the absolute and hope to be arbiters of the final code. The whole 
gamut of our intellectual Iucubrations including the classical pro- 
tagonists of venerable controversy—rationalism and, empiricism, 
materialism and idealism, naturalism and humanism, monism and 
pluralism, determinism and opportunist casuistry, romanticism and 
academic lore—is full of accidentals, sharps and flats not always 
harmonically placed and which therefore grate the finer tastes and 
discriminations of the elect. 

The strict logician is still a defective thinker if he rules out the 
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romantic element of emotion and dream from his ivory tower of 
mathematical truth. The materialist is often worldly and blind to 
the brighter visions of the ideal moral order. The naturalist cannot 
argue defensibly that we are parts of Nature in origin and destiny 
when the majority of our functions are incorrigibly finite and 
humanistic. The determinists, like the romantic poets of better 
times, are too well versed in their own aggressive creed to counte- 
nance any note of novelty or decadence in their symphony. The 
modern rule seems to be that of superficial reflection, selfish utility, 
and unscrupulous opportunism. It is a sad reminder of how utterly 
unphilosophical is folly and extravagance, corruption and greed, for 
it is a delinquent scheme of life constantly faced by failure and 
harassed by intellectual bankruptcy. The periods of decadence now 
and then hyphenating our otherwise continuous upward progress 
are inexorable streams of force playing against the test walls of our 
historical stronghold, and bare traditions of glory or intellectual 
achievement cannot fully cover the cracks of weakness so prophetic 


of an early dissolution. We are not only becoming inveterate triflers 
but irresponsible speculators as well, and the fact that we lose face 


oftener by dint of moral defect than by intellectual overreach does 
not minimize our actual responsibilities in foreview of a_philo- 
sophical outlook on the Universe, even tho the interpretation of this - 
outlook can vary with every different viewpoint and resurgent power 
of faculty. 


One of the poorest hypotheses of our modern but largely 
pseudo-elite seicle des hochets is that which masquerades under 
the misnomer, mechanisticism. This is an out and out confessional 
of the automorphic pathetic fallacy and thrives only by the fortunes 
of a climated nativity in a vulgarian and mechanically devout age. 
No wonder it is so popular as a pseudo-philosophy in a world so 
given over to industrial exploit, mechanical invention and general 
machine-morality. Contemporary salons of civilization, even, are 
demanding that the specific effect of all our thoughts or notions, 
aims or actions be orally demonstrated before any of the causes, 
desires or ambitions be acknowledged as appropriate or even worth 
consideration. Our peculiar defect is the moral and intellectual 
decadence springing from our loss of spontaneity, vision, roman- 
ticism, et al. We are grown so mechanical, inane, sterile and 
pedantic (as witness our music, art, literature, home-life; our very 
hedonism, extravagance and superficial satisfactions) that the 
naivete of the Universe has been lost in the clever shuffle. We have 
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lost naturalness in the maze of our modern artificiality; we have 
grown corrupt in our own machinations against others. The result 
is that it is now popular to look upon life and the Universe as a 
vast machine which grinds away at the clumsy compressor-func- 
tion of producing material forms instead of spiritual energies—an 
archaic affair which any shrewd sophist shirks and ridicules. 


The educational programs of modern humanism and the philo- 
sophical prologs of its devotees both fail to account for their own 
failure to release man’s restless spirit from the bondage of a mis- 
construed past, a past whose wealth of experience equals and often 
outvalues that of our own, whose authority consisted mainly of 
spontaneity and naturalness, rather than precariously depending 
upon the mimetic stereotypy of books and crumbling monuments. 
These programs and prologs are sufficiently devout with all the fine 
heritage of historical culture and the valuable adjuncts of tradition, 
racial temperament, artistic interest and the inspiration of the 
humanities. But they lack some few elements of the natural dis- 
cipline only lately found to depend upon creative ideals and the 
critical values of a non-humanistic viewpoint in science and 
metaphysics. 

Philosophy seeks to vindicate the past, not by recourse to the 
present, but by comparisons between the finite interests of historical 
man and the infinite life of an intelligent and melioristic Universe. 
Philosophy cannot rest with being merely historical and academic, 
not passively scientific and critical even; rather must it, in order to 
hold its own against all errors and illusions, be inquisitive and 
enthusiastic, creative and conscientious, taking count of every favor 
and protest in the mood of equanimity and just decision. A genuine 
philosopher will relish the situation which shows him why he should 
blame his own stupidity rather than God or the Devil for his follies 
and failures in the natural world. But lo, if he is a humanist all 
manner of evasion and shifting of responsibility will mark every 
crucial instant where he comes in contact with eristic opposition. 
He does not seem yet to have discovered that Philosophy was never 
intended to be a supplement to the reality or intelligence of the 
Universe. It is no different than anything else having a self-evident 
existence; it is a product, a part, an active factor in the life and 
growth, the aspiration and perfection of the Cosmos. 

We all know how uncertain were the grounds on which 
Swedenborg advanced his inordinate claims of angelic conversations, 
planetary communication and exclusive personal copyright on 
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theopathic experience. They are especially discountenanced now- 
adays from the several scientific discoveries that have been made in 
psychology, astronomy, metempirics and spirit-tests. It is always 
a weak link in anyone’s chain of speculations to let the swivel bear 
the brunt of the load, and Swedenborg’s ambition to verify the 
Scriptures lay directly over his power of valid thought. Hence it is 
indeed a ridiculous spectacle to see men so otherwise meek and 
sensible using their own pride, ambitious ignorance and_ petty 
delusions as analogies for proving this or that function, quality or 
structure to be of and in the Universe. True enough, all these items 
are just so many existences in the totality of things, but they are 
not principles, they are not code for philosophical procedure. 


It is well to have some measurable quantity or quality for use 
as a unit of comparative estimate in all our processes of inquiry and 
understanding. But this does not authorize us to bring in all our 
pet delusions and personal biases to make condiment for such 
réchauffé interpretations. There must be achievement but not sub- 
mission to mechanism; there must be inspiration but not the artificial 
stimulus of hallucination; there must be rationality but never the 
dogmatism of the intellectual dictator. There is a perennial beauty 
about the Universe which finds its flower in naturalness and upward 
evolution; not a static ratio of matter and spirit long ago ordained 
to give us moral either-ors, but a cosmic symbol of purposive intel- 
ligence whose subtle anagoge gives our labors and our hopes 
significance. It is no worry of ours that the Universe is so composed 
that reason and the good life do not always emerge spontaneously, 
but it is or should be our most serious concern to forestall the intro- 
duction of our own erratic judgments into the chronicle of reality. 
Any philosophy like Vedantism which regards the gift of human 
intelligence as merely the destructive apparatus for defending the 
pessimism of cosmic illusion is as much in error as the process it 
derogates. It is no more a valid metaphysic than our own modern 
mechanicalism which demands utility and tangible accuracy of 
results as sanctions on all education and morality. Little progress, 
therefore, can be read from those eras of history whose flourishing 
philosophies were either negative of the Universe or negligent of 
man’s spiritual significance. Neither can any appreciable philo- 
sophical progress be made on terms of the humanist’s pathetic 
fallacy and its inevitably anthropomorphic world-conception. On 
the other hand the one great lesson to be derived from the history 
of Philosophy is that a meekened mood of self-restraint and an 
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individually acknowledged submission to Nature’s prescribed rules 
of life are the inner achievements truly initial to any subsequent 
advancement of wisdom and brotherhood in the external world. 


It is such inner achievements as these which counsel us to the . 
belief that there are really existent many functions and values more 
permanent and fruitful than the ephemeral joys and uses of human 
life. Many such phases of faith are presented in history: among 
them may be mentioned the uncaused and nameless Reason of Lao 
Tzu, the eternal monism of Parmenides, the ideal forms of Plato, 
the Nirvana happiness of Buddha, the Yoga identification of soul or 
mind with Nature or Reality, St. Augustine’s City of God, the subile 
universals of Aquinas, the mathematical analogies of Spinoza, 
Descartes and Leibnitz, the rational schematisms of Kant, Hegel and 
Fichte, and the syncretic reconstructions of our great contempo- 
raries Eucken, Hoffding, James, Baldwin, Schiller and Bosanquet. 
The fact is we have never seriously given the finite and mortal 
affairs of life the philosophical sanction with which we speak of the 
Universe, its reality, laws, evolution, persistent facts and non-human 
purposes. . 

Still there is a certain metaphysical importance that may be 
attached to the changing phenomena of Nature and, as with the 
acrobatic liquidation d’intellectualisme of Bergson, a romantic sort 
of dignity allowed to the art of philosophical make-up. We should 
always remember that at first Eschenmayer devoted some of his best 
energy to the examination and approval of the necessity of non- 
philosophy (even of ignorance and anti-wisdom, folly and evil) ; 
that as long as he was philosopher the arc of truth required just such 
a balancing complement, but after becoming non-philosopher his 
activities were of such design as to argue that his arc of truth had 
become merely the accessory of a weak and_ superstitious 
demonism. Leo Errera has very shrewdly conimented that the arc 
of truth is completed only by the honest and accurate search for 
truth which, if not now integral or at least possible of an imminent 
the cosmic curve, a thing of infinite variation and hypostasis. Dr. 
integration, is justly to be regarded as the indefinite asymptote of 
Paul Carus in his masterly treatment of “The Philosophy of Rela- 
tivity” observes that our precision machines testify to the ingenuity 
of man’s genius in its attempt to eliminate personal equations as far 
as possible. If there is such a thing as eternal and universal truth 
it will become known only after we have become able to think inde- 
pendently of humanistic and utilitarian sanctions, when we have 
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sternly eliminated the rhyomistic passions and illusory suggestions 
of that corruptor of all philosophies, the ejective self. 

There is nothing more fallible perhaps than the often base but 
always weak automorphism of human judgment, the myopia of 
seeing nothing but reflections of self and finite interest in everything 
which that self observes or that interest seeks. Too many of us 
are like the engineer on Bunyan’s Celestial Railway who always 
dumped his passengers off at the River of Death saying “We go 
no further.’ Too many of us carry our thoughts and investigations 
as far as the river of our solipsisms and then stop abruptly with 
the engineer’s answer either gruffly announced or with hardly less 
gracefulness implied in our subsequent conduct. The one intellectual 
vice of all time has been the solipsism and personal equation of 
practically every item of human speculation and empirical interest. 
In a more racial practice it is the too ready embrace of any and all 
things which happen to coincide with the current opinions of the 
time, and this to the general exclusion of all else, often without so 
much as a hearing. It is a dangerous motto anytime to boldly 
announce that “it is I and only I who know the secret door.” The 
personal conquest of this haughty mood is the beginning of all true 
ambitions toward Philosophy, for it is the first departure toward 
the open door and infinite generosity of the Universe. 


Since the advent of Einstein and the relativists it has become 
fashionable to distinguish terms more closely, one, for instance, 


being that singular qualification of the word Universe by prefixing 
the possessive pronoun “our,” meaning such a part or phase of the 


Universe as we are capable of taking into conscious grasp and 
conception. The stellar universe is insignificant compared with a 
whole series of possible universes of another constituency than that 
which we are accustomed (or by limitation of natural faculty, 
forced) to observe. One illustration of how an exotic and unortho- 
dox universe may be demonstrated as possible is presented by Prof. 
Charles Nordmann in his recent book Einstein et ’ Univers (Paris, 
1921) where the two rival theories of infinitude and finite cycles of 
cosmic order are ably brought together for reconciliation. The 
socalled “our” universe, in the view of the relativist, may be bound- 
less without being infinite; even an incurved space such as that of 
Riemann, Gauss or Einstein is no more infinite than that of Euclid, 
for it is discreet and finite like a sphere or the back of a saddle. 
And furthermore our knowledge of the actual nature of light and 
the ether, especially their functions in interstellar spaces, is not 
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sufficiently accurate and exhaustive to warrant us the ascription of 
solipsism to “our” universe. Other universes indeed may well be 
equally existent with our own, but by some cause as yet unknown 
to us inaccessible and isolated. But we should not assume authority 
to announce that they shall remain unknown and irreducible to 
terms of sensible equation. As Prof. Nordmann says, perhaps many 
of our own stellar attractions are phantom doubles of long extinct 
stars whose light they are but now seeming to reflect from the 
opposite pole or visual focus of “our” universe. 


First having searched thru the whole visible creation for 
knowledge we next researched the data of both subjective and 
objective existence for facts indicative of the basis, use and wisdom 
of that knowledge. My present intention then is to bring about a 
certain self-analysis of the cosmological viewpoint, to effect a his- 
torical focus on the true purpose and extent of this research. The 
ancients wasted no time in denying, doubting or occasionally assum- 
ing that certain kinds of knowledge were possible, but went ahead 
with their studies and inquiries in such a way that modern thinkers 
may well copy their attitudes. This is said in exclusion of those 
negative and non-constructive viewpoints such as Sophism, 
Pyrrhonism, Cyrenaicism and their modern revivals in Hume’s 
sceptical sensationalism, Spencer’s agnosticism, and Pater’s naive 
hedonism. We have had no leisure wherein to idle over some petty 
postiche’s eristic refutations, nor to seek an illusory solace by attend- 
ing lectures at l’Ecole d’Entiae Impractique, for we were too 
energetic, too incorrigibly inquisitive, too set on realization. 


I have always thought it strange that a universe like the one 
we know should or could permit the existence of ignorance and 
folly. It is so otherwise determined to teach us the utter futility 
and extravagance of such things. Yet I have as often found con- 
solation in reminding myself that it does not permit the continuance 
for long of such illusory existents. For this purpose was disease 
and death invented—to cut off the fool before he wrought any 
serious havoc in the world. The Universe is no school for scandal; 
no infamy or debauchery is counselled there, and we are not by 
any external persuasion grown corrupt. It is our own passion and 
power of restraint which are at fault if we are forever impelled by 
some imperious delusion to exorcize the Good. Still it is often our 
pet illusions which are the vital lies which stimulate our exertions 
and goad us on to some desired achievement. It is not a philo- 
sophical fortification to be supported by another’s similar misconcep- 
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tion or device of folly; we would be no more intelligent if the whole 
world corroborated our errors and unwisdom, for the fault would 
simply be emphasized, not refined into the value of anything meri- 
torious. 

II. THe CriticAL FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

In his very clear critique of pragmatism Prof. B. H. Bode 
suggests that causality is sterile and not even potential if divorced 
from effectual realization. There can be no preexistent future so 
long as we have an alterable present and a variously efficient past ; 
things in series cannot take up arbitrary positions without the dis- 
solution of the old and the creation of a new series. “No intel- 
ligence, however great, could so comprehend a cross-section of 
cosmic history as to read in it all the details of the future. A given 
cause is not a cause until its effect has appeared. To call it a 
potential cause is merely to give it a name. In order to know the 
nature of anything it must be construed with reference to the result 
in which it terminates. It is in the result that the character of the 
cause finds its fruition or fulfilment. The result, moreover, doesnot 
simply endow its antecedent with the name of cause, but it brings 
to full reality the cause itself. There is thus a real identity between 
cause and effect. The character of transition, of coming to be, is 
precisely what we lose when cause and effect are arbitrarily kept 
asunder. The cause is only a condition of the effect.” 

With this proposition of cause and effect as existent only in 
transitional identity we find that we have to be more careful of our 
epistemology, our methods of inquiry and validation. It arouses 
us to treat our knowledge of the Universe as philosophically meagre 
but not negligible, as hardly consisting of more than a few paltry 
principles of law and unity, purpose and efficacy of relational 
influence. Our experience of things, even when taken as immediate 
and discreet in point of time and exclusive contact, is peculiarly 
replical of the actual nature and constitution of those things; the 
function of empirical knowledge being merely a direct and inten- 
tional transformation of the relation already existing between the 
subject and the object of the experience. The actual character of 
experience then is reflective rather than refractive of the light which 
illumines the casual function and ecbatic relation of mind and thing. 
The philosopher’s experience may be more accurate and dignified 
but no more immediate and particular than that of the practical- 
minded common man; the latter often being more direct in the 
protean functions of the knowing process. 
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Expanding this principle of empirical causality to the critical 
function of Philosophy as it attempts to understand or interpret 
the Universe, we find that the constituency of every situation 
may be plural and temporal without adversely affecting the 
efficiency of our faculties to follow the normal procedure of 
inquiry and understanding. Physical and mental (or even the 
socalled spiritual) responses to the stimuli of passive experience 
are not appreciably different, except in point of some purposive 
interest or discipline perhaps, from the responses to actively pur- 
sued research and apergus intimés. Things exist both before and 
after the experiencer has had his contact and his response, so 
why should we grow devout over idealistic claims that they exist 
knowably only while the thinker is having his fling at giving 
them a title of intellectual content. The knowing process is 
assuredly temporal and eventual but not necessarily titular and 
ephemerally intellectual. 

A conscious continuum and some sort of a selective power 
over one’s behavior are presupposed in the critical standpoint, it 
being customary to have coherence of knowledge and discrimi- 
nation of judgment before adequate scope and capacity are possible, 
and quite necessary to have ephectic skill and logical analysis in ad- 
vance of any openminded or inclusive world-conception. It is not 
so much a question of the degree of sentiency to which our experi- 
encing process may be raised, but a question of how accurate and 
efficient is the critical relation between the human organism (sub- 
jective knower) and the Universe (objective knowable). Here 
then is a nice balance of interest and inquiry: to know whether there 
is any incompatibility really existent between two such elements of 
reality, even tho they do appear so divergent in the functions and 
vicissitudes of their daily relation. Seneca says that Nature con- 
tinually provides for the exigencies of everything, so why should 
there be any fatal maladjustment or failure of faculty in our natural 
predisposition to intelligently understand the Cosmos, in the ever- 
lasting conflict between inner patterns of order and the order whose 
reality is apparently only external, mechanical and ready-made? 

Bare objects are not philosophable because such a barrenness 
smacks of the absolute and the genuine absolute precludes any 
empirical or noetic relation. Empirical preclusion means that we 
are not conscious of an object’s existence, but in a situation where 
a series lacks one or two determinable terms the possibility and ap- 
proximate nature of their existence may be assumed on analogy 
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of serial ratios and relationships. A reality does not always have 
to lie beyond our power when we do not experience it; it may 
escape us merely because the direction of our functions is erratic 
or prejudiced. This is why we require methods of validation and 
verification, for the truth-relation has no meaning apart from the 
reality-relation existing between knower and known. Delusions 
may have certain elements of moral truth giving them power over 
us without having the least foundation in factual reality. Methec- 
tic proofs of what is true for one more or less emotional individual 
are for another not adequate proofs of the reality of what excites 
his hysteria. This is why dream-analysts are often such inaccurate 
psychologists. 

Intellectualism cuts its own throat when it repudiates the 
immediacy of true experience. The conceptual apparatus is un- 
necessarily clumsy and cannot pretend agility only on the quondam 
claim that (for us) reality has no actually experiencable flux, that 
the external world exists only spasmodically in an indirect relation 
to human thoughts, activities and purposes. We are not philoso- 
phers when we cut out clever sections from a block universe as if 
every one of our functions were tools of rigid application instead 
of infra-casual activities, but rather when we take an unstudied 
part in all the life and meliorism that our total experience of the 
Universe affords. Reality is intimate and effective, not academic 
and aloof; it is durable and romantic, not decadent and effete. And 
if it has any sanction for our methods of approach it is certainly 
revealed in the fruits of a valid epistemology. 


Philosophy, as a purely aspirational function of discretion and 
constructive insight, never hazards its goods on a pragmatic utility ; 
it is too genuinely disinterested for that. It will not accumulate 
unnecessary formulae or apparatus, for these but further encumber 
an already difficult situation. It takes the Universe directly as it 
finds it, and by replical functions of type-grouping, phrase-integrat- 
ing, and sublimation of principle it brings rational and tangible 
content into what is otherwise an empirical flow of durational exis- 
tence and eventual activity. The adept in Philosophy is always 
looking for heurisms of objectivity, for guiding significances which 
will give connected meaning to his experiences, no matter whether 
they concern his private purse or passion so long as there is sense 
and uniformity in what they indicate. 


Because a purposeful synthesis pervades the Universe de- 
velopment and evolution are considered intelligent and melioristic. 
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There is no absolute stagnation, no stoppage of the vast alembic 
processes of transmutation and aspirational effort. Philosophy, in 
the subtle function of dealing with whatever is possible, know- 
able and heuristic of valid symbols, must always go beyond the 
phenomenal, behind the apparent, under the superficial, and higher 
than the merely utile or empirical values of what is largely a 
specious physical sentiency. It is in constant caution of being too 
narrow, too ineffable, and is forever conscious that there are cer- 
tain elements of otherness just ready to break into the arena of 
intellectual combat and sensory deliverance. 

A great change has been made in the philosophical attitude 
recently. It results from one of the most valuable contributions 
of that branch of mathematical inquiry known as logistics, and 
whose popular application seeks into the nature and implications 
of Non-Euclidean Geometry, the fourth dimension, hyper-space, 
etc. The mathematics of the pseudo-sphere has disproven the 
universality of Euclidean Geometry and the principle of relativity, 
whether Einsteinean or mechanistic, has driven the old rationalisms 
from the field. We are coming into a romanticism of certitude in 
place of the oldtime obscurantism of platitude. In fact the ready- 
made “gentile traditions” of our predecessors are now being put 
to such rigid tests that it is becoming more and more seldom that 
anything survives as an applicative generality of the absolute. The 
spirit or manner of serious modern inquiry has a social way about 
it that makes possible its acceptance by many minds at once. Noth- 
ing is too sacred or too recondite for its investigation and analysis ; 
it recognizes no sacrilege or profanity in the methods of its search, 
for the fact of its inquisitive aspiration is contradictory and pro- 
hibitory of any degrading indulgence. Yet there is the constant 
probability (nay, certainty) that all our knowledge and the means 
of its acquisition are too meagre, incomplete, and hence thus far 
unreliable as a ground for claiming finality of synthetic viewpoint. 

Any fool can see that. we are forever convicting ourselves of 
our own ignorance and bigotry. We arise by generous inquiry and 
fall by dogmatic assertion. The compulsion to a confession of 
this fatal law of mind was the secret power of the Socratic philoso- 
phy; the struggle to recognize that part of us which does the con- 
fessing, and by so doing must be of a superior and more permanent 
intelligence, was the primary aim of Platonism; but the Aristotelian 
research into all the relations of mind and thing was the direct 
ancestor of the modern attitude of openminded inquiry and verifi- 


cation. 
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Yet the revolutionary contribution of modern thought is, not 
to entertain the mere recognition of relationship between inner 
mind and external objects, but to classify, study, aid, and make 
efficient all the activities and exertions by which this relationship 
is maintained. Thus is there a greater and more durable signifi- 
cance added to the popular meaning of such modern phrases as 
“creative imagination,” “constructive intuition,” “powers of genius,” 
“scientific research,” et al. 

Philosophy has ceased to be the sit-down-and-group-things- 
together sort of conciliatory synthesis; this has become our com- 
mon-sense, our everyday wisdom. The old ambition to put a 
friendly lid on- the controversy between religion and science has 
passed into the hope of someday knowing just how significant is 
the progressive variation of function running thru that intellectual 
series of Hegelian mental states called ignorance, common-sense, 
and Philosophy. For the honest sage these three are mutually 
hostile or at least opposed in aim and function, and in certain 
strenuous moments the first two will make common cause against 
the third. It is however a vain antagonism, for in its choicest 
‘sense, meaning truly the unselfish love of wisdom, Philosophy is the 
life of inclusiveness and intelligence, not that of mere pride and 
base utility. So who will ever dare to hope that some larger 
discernment of human nature will show that a philosopher and a 
fool are interchangeable, or that either of them would make a 
successful business-man or banker? Such a combination is far more 
dificult than any so far attempted; and yet, let us not disappoint 
the courage of our relativity with too great an attachment to any 
one qualitative absolute. The chromatic circle of Sir Isaac Newton 
was meant to symbolize a far greater truth than the simple principle 
of complimentary colors. Spinning this circle around, the resulting 
effect on the eye is the same as that which is caused by white light. 
Likewise, perhaps if we should spin our trisected circle of mental 
‘qualities (or attitudes) there would be no appreciable difference of 
effect on an honest sage between that of folly and that of philoso- 
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phy. Without consideration of the utile and moral values what 
is the difference to the Universe whether one is an ignoramus or a 
devout philosopher? On what defensible metaphysical grounds 
can we even say that the insane are ruled out from communion 
with reality any more than the agnoiant are from truth? 


When I speak of “our” universe I mean the mind’s grasp and 
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demonstration to itself of all experienceable existences,—a situation 
where the extent of mental perception and the imminence of reality 
are considered coequal. It is highly permissible and human enough 
to find occasion for thinking this way, is it not? If so, then on 
a psychological consideration of the means we adopt whereby to 
discern and know the secrets of Nature we may recognize that 
the purpose of Philosophy is to show that there is a possible and 
even very divergent difference between “our” universe and that 
wide and inexhaustible series of metaphysical phases of order and 
extra-cosmic law called the Universe. Even today, all the few 
facts and “explanations” of the phenomena of the celestial vault 
come from that not-always-mathematical science, astronomy. Here- 
tofore, cosmology has been but a mere cataloguing of celestial 
miracles and matter with an interspersed description of a few of 
its appurtenances such as ether-tests, space-variation and nebular 
reflection; even the admirable adjunct spectroscopy is serviceable 
only as a more or less accurate analysis of the photometric rela- 
tions of celestial matter. 

To evade the inevitable prolapsis of a too partial physical 
research Prof. Osborn Reynolds has initiated the “cosmic grain” 
as an immaterial unit of energetic potential which, in an unaccount- 
able and asymmetrical relation to its fellow grains, causes a con- 
venient dilatancy of space and we call the visual effect matter. 
Astronomic traditions have given us standard measurements of 
Time and Space, reducing them to units expressed in phrases such 
as the light-year, angular microns, and parsecs of variation in 
periodical changes of parallax. Even these slight tokens of obese 
measurement seem insignificant when prefixed by numbers run- 
ning up to several integral and decimal places. A universe of a 
radius expressed as a billion light-years may well be considered 
a mere Nordmannesque bubble in some vaster heterogeneous Uni- 
verse where the whole Milky Way registered only .cooo01 parsec 
at the assumed central point ofparalactic reference. It is the 
outstanding fact of all accurate and fruitful research that mathe- 
matical possibility is the philosophical door thru which we needs 
must pass in order to see the future hypothetical recognition that 
the Universe is of vaster proportions and functions than astronomy, 
scholasticism, humanistic refinement or any materialistic science 
will ever disclose. 


The analogies of biological evolution would have us believe 
that brute perfected becomes man, man perfected becomes God, 
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God perfected (above mere life-binding sufficiency) becomes a 
Super-Divinity of Nature-binding and cosmic-conscious intelligence. 
So why should we not likewise consider that the cosmos, “our” 
universe, shall gradually expand and, subjectively rather than ob- 
jectively, evolve into an ultra-universe or at least an infra-Universe 
just as surely as the protoplasmic cell becomes a man instead of a 
stone or piece of metal ore. We have outgrown that era of material 
interpretations of the cosmos which so loudly proclaimed the con- 
servation of energy and the stability of coelus et mundo. No more 
do we look on that vast expanse of wide-spaced matter and think 
that we so easily behold the Divine Handiwork. We have even 
doubted that the starry vault of heaven could be a fit and worthy 
scene of our immortality, since science must now reject as unten- 
able much of what was once held true and certain. It is question- 
able how and where we can expect our affective and memory 
nature to survive, seeing that structures decay and functions cease 
at death. 


What if we could conceive of mind-dust, the degree of its 
attenuation, or whether its individual spheres were intermingled 
at their peripheries? It would not be the fact or measurement of 
it that gave value to that conception, but rather the mysterious 
ability of others to reconceive which seems to be casually inherent 
in the first grasp of any new discovery. This reconceiving power 
is what the world needs when any great seer, sage or prophet comes 
announcing his message and his mission. And we are not only in 
need of the power to reconceive the good, but also sadly deficient 
in the power of honest thought. The only truly spiritual sublima- 
tion of physical development is a result of exercising those talents 
and powers we already have, in view of adding new genius and 
grace to bear the responsibilities of life. Seeking the sublime with 
a docile mind is the beginning of all intelligent soul-development. 
Old Doc Eliphalet Nott, in his early school-days, made for him- 
self the memorable discovery that “the acquisition of power is of 
more value than the acquisition of knowledge,” and the efficient 
application of this discovery thruout the later years of his life was 
the secret of his worthy influence as president over Union College. 
But the main point of bearing in these observations is that the 
fact, or even the strangeness of the possibility of intelligent evolu- 
tion, must derive its propriety and efficacy of application from 


a grander scheme of things, a parent evolution which bears forth 
the lesser offspring. This relative condition has previously been 
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set down as that existing between “our” universe and the Universe, 
but even this last is not an irreducible absolute. 

Therefore, while our reason’s chief weapon, analogy, is the 
one we needs must use in all extra-physical research and ultra- 
Natural speculation, we must practice, not only logical thinking, 
but also analogic and paradialectic thinking. Even the Aristotelian 
logic, we remember, required a closer Stoic dialectic to justify its 
nominalism and validate its realistic application. If there is no 
similarity in the working out of governments and civilizations, 
solar systems and evolutions; if there is no basic analogy between 
psychic aspirations and physical desires, between spiritual awaken- 
ings and the budding out of verdant Nature, then reason is useless, 
thought is futile, we are finite triflers, and the Universe as a multi- 
phased cycle of numerous Realities is non-existent, a mere illusion 
of the human imagination. Such an alternative absolutely goes 
against the grain of our being; the soul’s aspirations refute such a 
condition, and even the mind’s perennial speculations presuppose 
the unreality of such a negation as this would imply. We simply 
cannot see lack of existence where everything is existence and 
stay in that mental condition which we call rational. And yet the 
superposition (superstition) of one upon the other has been the 
dream of the ages, of priests, fakirs, alchemists, abiogenesists, et al. 
The persuasion and the difficulty come rather from the premise of 
infinity, and when a finite power like human logic plays on an 
infinite mass like the Universe very little motional effect can be 
observed, if any. Reason alone then may be inexhaustible but not 
infinite, and hence cannot be our only adequate plumb-line in as- 
certaining the rectitude of reality. 


Truth for us is more of an endogenic calculus of inward con- 
tingency than it is the recording of an inceptive external absolute. 
But a truth or any truth, as the immediate entitial fact delivered 
to a conscious intelligence and also, as we might abstractly see it, 
conceived realistically to be a replica of its external object, rule or 
relation, should be self-evident as soon as it is perceived. There 
should be no problem of truth, altho there are many reasons for 
having problems of knowledge and ‘reality. But on introduction 
of the human element into our judgments no wonder our conduct 
entails problems galore of true and false, good and evil, holy and 
profane, real and illusory, progressive and decadent, artistic and 
utilitarian. Hence is our alethiology too empirical and humanistic 
to partake freely of a more significant cosmic relativity. It is 
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enough that our epistemology has had such a struggle against in- 
tellectualism and rational dogmatics without also ravaging it with 
our automorphic lust for utility and pragmatic sanction. 

Immediate experience and its somewhat forced pragmatic 
sanctions for catching truth on the wing may serve well as acces- 
sories to the utility values of our all-too-humanistic life, but should 
not be regarded as the only heurisms, and not even as valid postu- 
lates, of the philosophically real. Pragmatism, humanism, rational- 
ism and mechanisticism all share alike the fallacy of empirical 
efficiency which presupposes that all the functional relations of 
time and space are homogeneous. The continuous duration and 
possibility of motion which characterizes all free agencies and things 
gives them homogeneous structural relations, but there is no im- 
plied or ultimate guarantee that this given character shall be car- 
ried over to their functions in a knowable cosmic series. Such 
a series is knowable only on condition that its time and space 
areas have homogeneous structural relations and are therefore 
subject to the mathematical equations applicable thereto. 


Is a formulation of relativity possible, or is that formulation 
merely a series of intellectual contents set forth in superior rela- 
tion to some less coherent system of concepts? Is the incongruity 
of surd equations irreducible for any other reason than because 
we have no adequate philosophy of the variable and irrational 
aspects of reality? Perhaps there is no such thing as absolute 
‘relativity, because that is a contradiction of terms, and further, 
because a universal principle is a causal principle only when there 
is an effect produced by its active presence. The universally active 
ds causal in nature and function while the universally objective is 
effectual or responsive only because its functions are relative and 
dependent upon stimulation by the causal. Many of our speculative 
measures fail of meeting the requirements of a stern but not neces- 
sarily rigid philosophical viewpoint because we are so incorrigibly 
set in the fallacy of hypostatizing our instruments of thought and 
conduct (Prof. Kallen) into indices of the real and true. This 
fallacy is the perennial flower of our pseudo-subjectivism and, no 
matter how romantic and full of specious relish, ultimately en- 
cumbers and confounds whatever skill and insight our speculations 
may boast. 


No wonder then that the socalled realism of practically every 


schematism in philosophy and religion is just such a hypostasis and 
predication of our subjective moods. We metonymize our own 
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ideas and force (or weakness) of character into what is afterward 
projected as an anagoge or proudly even a type of the plan and 
process, the destined functions of events in the external world. 
It may be useful in this world to be pragmatic in everything we 
think and do, but it is certainly treacherous ground on which to 
erect a philosophy and try to reify our criterion above the natural 
and specific situation which demands such dignity and decision. 
II. THe CREATIVE or GENETIC FUNCTION oF PHILOSOPHY 


Fichte’s philosophy of identity where objective form and sub- 
jective idea coincide is the ideal if not the most practical ground 
for epistemology, and his view of human nature as something always 
striving for better conditions of life was and is the naturalistic if 
not the romantic ground for the interpretation of all our religious 
data. Very few of the functions of our conscious moments but 
have major elements of this or that desire, purpose, hope or aspira- 
tion—some aim thru which to realize an ideal and melioristic situa- 
tion. The ultimate object of our efforts being the fundamental ideal 
of unity, the identity or reification of idea into external form. This 
is the normal mature complementary function which follows the 
adolescent function of idealizing the external forms of reality so 
as to know and adapt them to, our uses. 


According to this viewpoint there would seem to be real ex- 
ternal existents for counterparts to every idea or conception we 
have. It is the conceptual argument in the old Cartesian and Scot- 
tish realism. Kant was the first to call a halt on the many far- 
fetched assumptions and specious parallogisms of this romantic 
dualism. The tender minds who have followed him, from Hegel 
and Schelling, Cousin and Mamiani down to Fischer and Caird, 
Boutroux and Croce, have been constantly under that influence of 
rational content which makes problems of everything within reach 
of human interest and analysis. It served as common ground on 
which Huxley proclaimed the moral indifference of Nature, Mar- 
tineau her omnipresent concern to help us learn and grow, Renou- 
vier to hold that all the cosmic relations are equations of experience- 
able function, and James to show his preference for the radical 
utility of truth. But some one or another of the philosophical dis- 
ciplines seem always to be lacking. The several readers do not 
emphasize the same parts of the cosmic context, altho each of them 
rationalizes his interpretation as if his particular choice of aspect 
was typical and exclusive. It is significant as well as a strange turn 
of Nature’s irony that we must go back to Fichte to find a self- 
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conscious metaphysic which does not resourcefully keep a secret 
exit ready for any controversial emergency. 

Philosophy is not an ivory tower from which to observe reality 
and truth caught struggling against the elements of a more or less 
tragic human experience. It affords no honest ground from which 
to violently seize its speculative prey from the thicket of empirical 
deliverance. Rather does it discount and repudiate the invalid 
humanism of our automorphic judgments, the rancorous rhyomism 
of our mercenary satisfactions, and the indefensible symbolism of 
our commercial arts and mischiefs. It is indeed a narrow and feeble 
viewpoint which cannot include the scope of its own slight signifi- 
cance. If there were not now and then some larger field of inquiry 
and philosophical embrace we would surely be in sorry plight, for we 
would soon be swamped in the bog of sophistry and speculative 
mediocrity. Educational progress demands nobility and insight 
above the merely practical, the bare mechauical functions of life. 

The contemporary exigéncy between science and the physical 
universe has arisen because of the mechanistic attitude so devoutly 
popular among most of our twentieth century travailleurs intellectu- 
els. It is not exactly an intellectual crisis, but yet a situation which 
necessitates the highest validation of the several sciences in view 
of a liquid or solvent theory of truth and reality. The philosophical 
exposition of the Spencerian concept of evolution has had its 
staunchest support from the camps of the biologists and astrono- 
mers, the geologists and lately the organic chemists; and the laws 
it has discovered have been found applicable to if not already opera- 
tive in all things from man and society to chemical transmutation, 
electronic rejuvenation of infra-atomic forces, and the astrophysics 
of the physical universe. Worlds and universes have general terms 
and processes of genesis the same as the sciences and philosophical 
systems which seek to know and interpret them. Whether uni- 
verses are built up thru nebular condensation or meteoric accretion 
and nuclear bombardment the hypotheses are still only mechanical 
and materialistic, having no spiritual scope in which to embrace the 
origin of law, life, mind, and the various sciences and philosophies 
which are complex functions of the latter. 
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The fundamental importance of the right use of Statistics is 
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political and economic. A study of this book should enable the reader 
to discriminate between the masses of valuable and worthless figures 
published, and to use what is of value intelligently. It is meant to 
serve as an introduction to the more serious study of the theory pro- 
vided by other works. 


PRESS NOTES 


This is an excellent “first course” to place in the hands of a mathematical 
student who wishes to develop his work on the statistical side or is interested 
in probability and has an eye to research on the mathematics of the subject. 
As the book is one of Bell’s Mathematical Series (Advanced Section), it is 
natural that the subject should be approached in this way, but its use will be 
wider than that indicated, because it will make a good second course for a 
person doing statistical work in practice if one of the elementary books on the 
subject has been read first, and it can be used for revision purposes by those 
teaching the subject who prefer to give one of the well-known existing text- 
books to their pupils in the first instance—Mathematical Gazette. 


This is an admirable introduction to one of the most important of sub- 
jects. Statistics, it is safe to say, were never more used, nor less understood, 
than they are today.—Mr. Jones has done his work well. He explains the 
special terminology of the subject clearly, and deals squarely with all the 
difficulties. We trust his valuable book will have a very large circulation. It 
deserves it—Scottish Educational Journal. : 

Persons interested in statistics—and the number of such is increasing 
daily—will find in this volume a very compact, clear and sufficiently complete 
account of the mathematical machinery employed in analyzing raw statistical 
material and in deducing general statements regarding the characteristics— 
these pages offer an excellent introduction to the works of Pearson, Yule, Bow- 
ley, Edgworth, and the other pioneers of this branch of science.—Journal of 
Education. 
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A sensational event in the early history of mathematics was Bishop 
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Professor Cajori’s book. 
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HE re-discovery of a seventeenth-century English philosopher proves the 
maxim that merit is not often recognized in a scholar’s own day not only 
because his teaching is premature but also because it is so pervaded by 

the dominating thought of the time that its element of originality is lost. 

Burthogge’s theory of knowledge is his most important philosophical teach- 

ing. His doctrine of the superiority of mind over matter is about the same as 
that taught by More and by Cudworth. However far from holding that sense 
is a hindrance to knowledge, Burthogge teaches, like Kant, that it is one of 
the only two sources of knowledge. 

This volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth and 
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“In proportion as the knowledge of history becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the great French scholar, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
- place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrines, and institutions”. 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 
very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 
because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 
prevents many investigators from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 
The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
and no cause to advance save that of truth, cooly exhibits the history of the 
idea of the sacrificed and eaten god from its obscure dawn in primitive times 
to its evening twilight in the present. 


The practice of eating a god in the form of first-fruits or of a divine 
animal originated in ancient times, and attained an extraordinary develop- 
ment in the Mystery Religions of the Greeks, in the cults of Attis, of Adonis, 
of Osiris, of Dionysus, of Demeter, and of other Saviour Gods. From these 
cults the idea was borrowed by Paul and, against opposition of the Jewish 
Christians, fastened on the church. The history of the dogma, after the first 
centuries of our era, has been the story of attempts to explain it. Transub- 
stantiation and the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass were not, as com- 
monly by Protestants and rationalists they are said to be, the inept inventions 
of a barbarous age, but were the first endeavors to reason about and philo- 
sophically to elucidate beliefs formerly accepted with naive simplicity. The 
hardest battles over the dogma came in the Reformation period, which accord- 
ingly bulks large in the present work. While Luther, Calvin, and other prom- 
inent Reformers believed in a real presence, but tried to give its mode new 
explanations, other more advanced spirits, Honius, Carlstadt, Swingli, Tyndale, 
and their fellows, adopted the yiew, now prevalent in Protestant communions, 
that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 
the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist. views were quietly 
adopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 
vived or was revived. 

Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 


essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the history of 


Christianity. 
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THE RELIGION OF SWINBURNE 


BY J. V. NASH 


HE YEAR 1870—momentous in European history, a date 
an whose ominous shadows fell athwart the years to 1914—found 
some seven hundred prelates,—gray haired patriarchs, most of them, 
—representing all the far flung provinces of the Roman spiritual 
empire, gathered at the Vatican in oecumenical council. The pur- 
pose for which the council assembled was to determine and declare 
the orthodox doctrine on the long disputed question of papal infal- 
libility, Was the Roman pontiff alone the recipient of direct, divine 
guidance, and did his pronouncement on questions of faith and mor- 
als override the opinions of bishops and councils ; or, when he spoke, 
was it merely as the mouthpiece of the church at large, in which 
infallibility rested? There were able and eloquent exponents of 
both points of view. Gallican—Liberal—ecclesiastics contended 
against Ultramontanes,—Jesuits and. reactionaries. The spirit of 
Port Royal still lived. 

After many stormy sessions, the Ultramontanes triumphed; the 
council voted to promulgate, as a doctrine binding on all the faith- 
ful, the dogma of Papal Infallibility, independent of and superior 
to the voice of council or bishop; transcending, indeed, the author- 
ity of book or tradition. Not a few distinguished prelates, when 
the long roll-calls were taken, had dared to register their “Non 
placet,’ but these were but as leaves borne along in the wind. Abso- 
lutism reigned on the Tiber. 

Those, however, who had eyes to see might have discerned a 
pregnant portent in the fact that the Vatican Council was dis- 
solved, before a regular adjournment could be taken—indeed before 
many of the details of the doctrine of Infallibility could be worked 
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out—by the troops of Victor Emmanuel battering at the gates of 
Rome (deprived of its French protection by the debacle at Sedan 
and the downfall of Napoleon III) to dispossess the Roman Pontiff 
of the temporal sovereignty which had survived a full thousand 
years, and to place United Italy on the map as one of the great 
powers of the nineteenth-century political world. 


While the Roman theologians were participating in the recondite 
discussions eventuating in the enunciation of a decree asserting in 
the most unequivocal language the spiritual autocracy of the Holy 
See, a young man: of thirty-three in distant Fngland was penning 
a passionate defiance of everything held sacred by the historic 
Church. The youthful knight errant of spiritual emancipation was 
Algernon Charles Swinburne; the poem was the “Hymn of Man.” 


To the Fathers, seeking vainly for agreement at the Vatican, 
Swinburne cries: 

“Foot after foot ye go back and travail and make yourselves mad ; 
Blind feet that feel for the track where highway is none to be had. 
Therefore the God that ye make you is grievous, and gives not aid, 
Because it is but for your sake that the God of your making. is 

made.” 

In impassioned lines he challenges the priests to call upon their 
Deity to prove His existence and to demonstrate His potency, as He 
was wont to do in the days when He led the Chosen People to vic- 
tory over their enemies: 


“Cry out, for his kingdom is shaken; cry out, for the people blas- 
pheme ; 

Cry aloud till his godhead awaken; what doth he to sleep and to 
dream ? 

Cry, cut yourselves, gash you with knives and with scourges, ne 
on to you dust; 

Is his life but as other gods’ lives? is not this the Lord God of your 
trust? 


He will demand expiation by the Deity for the afflictions which 
humanity kas endured at the hands of the priests: 


“Thou hast sealed thine elect to salvation, fast locked with faith for 

the key ; 

at now for thyself expiation, and be thine atonement for 
WEES 6% 

By the children that asked at thy throne of the priests that were fat 
with thine hire 

For bread, and thou gavest a stone; for light, and thou madest 
them fire ; 


By iy face of the spirit confounded before thee and humbled in 
ust, 
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By the dread wherewith life was astounded and shamed out oi 
sense of its trust, 

By the scourges of doubt and repentance that fell on the soul at 
thy nod, 


Thou art judged, O judge, and the sentence is gone forth against 
thee, O God.” 
Although the challenge was specifically thrown at the theologians 


of the papal infallibility, it was likewise a defiance of all orthodoxy, 
both Catholic and Protestant. Never before had a poet of recog- 
nized standing in England—a product of the University of Oxford 
—thus openly arraigned the Church and indicted its Deity by name. 
The arraignment was scathing, the indictment unprecedented in 
Christendom. God Himself was made to stand before the bar of 
justice, with Man as the accusing witness. To the reader of the 
“Hymn of Man,” there floats down the centuries a faint echo of 
the reproachful lines of the great Moslem dissenter, whom Tenny- 
son condescendingly dubbed “that large Infidel,’-—Omar Khayyam: 

“OQ Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 


For all the Sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blacken’d— Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, whose fiery radicalism and defiance 
of authority both religious and political, again and again shook Vic- 
torian England out of its smug and complacent conservatism— 
though in many ways he himself was curiously Victorian in his 
prejudices and limitations—traced his spiritual ancestry to the 
French Revolution. His kinship with that great upheaval was not 
inspired by the mere reading of books, such even as Carlyle’s throb- 
bing story of the mighty cataclysm which rocked Europe to its 
foundations. and overturned so many venerable institutions. 

It was from his own grandfather that Swinburne doubtless derived 
the revolutionary spirit and imbibed the gospel of human emancipa- 
tion which breathes through all his greatest writings, though from 
none of his forebears could he have inherited his marvelous poetic 
artistry. 

His ancestry was of all possible ones that which might least have 
been expected to produce a Swinburne. The Swinburnes were an 
old English Tory family who had clung to the ancient faith in the 
days of Henry VIII and Elizabeth with the same uncompromising 
spirit with which, a century later, as Jacobites in politics, they had 
espoused the cause of the royal house of Stuart, for whose sake they 
suffered persecution, ostracism, and the attainder of ancestral estates 
antedating the Norman Conquest. Upon the dethronement of James 
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II in 1688, the Swinburnes followed their liege into exile in France, 
firm as ever in their devotion to the Old Religion and the Divine 
Right of Annointed Kings. 


In a delightful and characteristic letter, Swinburne gives us this 
intimate picture of his grandfather, Sir John Swinburne: 

“My father, Admiral Swinburne, is the second son of Sir John 
Swinburne, a person whose life would be better worth writing than 
mine. Born and brought up in France, his father (I believe) a 
naturalized Frenchman—we were all Catholic and Jacobite rebels 
and exiles—my grandfather never left France till called away at 
twenty-five on,.the falling-in of such English estates (about half the 
original quantity) as confiscation had left to a family which in every 
Catholic rebellion from the days of my own Queen Mary to those 
of Charles Edward had given their blood like water and their lands 
like dust for the Stuarts. 

“T assume that his Catholicism sat lightly upon a young man who 
in the age of Voltaire had enjoyed the personal friendship of Mira- 
beau. . . . He was (of course on the ultra-Liberal side) one of the 
most extreme politicians as well as one of the hardest riders and 
best art patrons of his time. . . . It was said that the two maddest 
things in the north country were his horse and himself, but I don’t 
think the horse can have been madder, or at least the harder to kill; 
for once when out shooting he happened to blow away his right eye 
with a good bit of the skull, but was trepanned and lived to see his 
children’s children (and a good many of them), and after more than 
uinety-eight years of health and strength to die quietly of a- week’s 
illness. We all naturally hoped to see him fill up his century, but 
the fates said no.” i 

Swinburne was a precocious, imaginative child. His small body, 
large head, and great shock of red hair lent to his figure a pecu- 
larly goblin-like appearance. Old beyond his years, he was a spe- 
cial confidante of his amazing grandfather. One may fancy this 
extraordinary youngster sitting wide-eyed at the feet of the wrinkled 
old patriarch of ninety, in whose remaining eye the fire still smoul- 
dered, drinking in the tales of the great Revolution,—how the down- 
trodden peasants of France rose in their might against their oppres- 
sors, how the Bastille was taken, how the guillotine was set up in 
the Place de la Revolution, how the tumbrils rumbled over the 
cobblestones bearing the proudest aristocrats of the ancien regime 
to the scaffold, and how the market women of Paris sat knitting 
in the sun, before the horrible engine of death, their busily plying 


needles keeping count of the heads as they fell into the bloody 
basket. 

So childhood ripened into youth and Swinburne went up to 
Oxford. “Mad Swinburne” he was dubbed by matter-of-fact col- 
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lege mates who could not fathom this elfin personality. His brilliant 
but restless mentality could not brook the academic restraints of the 
University, and he left without taking a degree. He carried away 
from Oxford, however, something better. This was the warm 
friendship of Benjamin Jowett, the Master of Balliol, whom for 
thirty years Swinburne continued loyally to address as “Master,” 
and who remained a constructive and steadying influence upon his 
erratic disciple. 


In 1866, while yet in his twenties, Swinburne threw his first great 
bombshell into Victorian England, by the publication of ‘Poems 
and Ballads.” The appearance of this little book produced the 
greatest sensation of a generation. It was denounced on every hand 
as an unspeakable mixture of blasphemy, political incendiarism, and 
sexual wantonness. Prosecution threatened the publishers ; Moxon, 
thoroughly frightened, withdrew his imprint from the title page, 
and retreated to the cyclone cellar. Finally the storm subsided; a 
few champions came out in defense of the book. When, however, 
the American edition appeared, within a year, the popular prejudice 
against it was still so strong that the publishers felt under the neces- 
sity of apologetically pasting upon the title page the following 
defense of the book, quoted from the London Examiner: 


“There is a music of strength in these poems, outspoken honesty, 
a sturdy love of freedom, earnestness, poetic insight, truth and beauty 
of expression, beyond anything attained to by other of the young 
poets of the day. In some of the poems are the passions of youth 
fearlessly expressed, and stirring depths that have been stirred 


hitherto by no poet in his youth. . . . He is a young poet with ster- 
ling qualities, and the outcry that has been made over his volume 
is not very creditable to his critics. . . . It is the ferment of good 


wine, and we must think they are no skilled judges of the wine of 
thought who shake their heads over it.” 


Tn “Poems and Ballads,” Swinburne, as he hints in the famous 
“Dedication,” gathered together verses which had been accumulat- 
ing since his early youth: 


“Some sang to me dreaming in class-time, 
And truant in hand as in tongue ; 
For the youngest were born of boy’s pastime, 
The eldest are young.” 


In this volume are included, “A Song in Time of Order—1852,” 
and “A Song in Time of Revolution—1860.” Both may have been 
composed very early; yet we find in them, already fully developed, 
the uncompromising radicalism of later years. The first of these 
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two poems also breathes the passionate love of the sea which became 
inseparable from Swinburne’s poetic art: 
“Push hard across the sand, 
For the salt wind gathers breath ; 


Shoulder and wrist and hand, 
Push hard as the push of death... . 


“They have tied the world in a tether, 
They have bought over God with a fee; 
While three men hold together 
The kingdoms are less by three. 


“\We have done with the kisses that sting, 
The thief’s mouth red from the feast, 
The blood on the hands of the king 
And the lie at the lips of the priest.” 


In the “Song in Time of Revolution,” he sings: 


“The heart of the rulers is sick, and the high priest covers his head: 
For this is the song of the quick, that is heard in the ears of the 
dead nina 


“They are grieved and greatly afraid; they are taken and shall not 
flee: 
For the heart of the nations is made as the strength of the spring 
of theseao.0% 


“There is none of them all that is whole; their lips gape open for 
breath ; y 

They are clothed with sickness of soul, and the shape of the shadow 
of death.” 


In the decade between 1860 and 1870, when Swinburne’s genius 
was at its flood tide, the struggle between liberty and autocracy in 
Europe was concentrating itself in Italy. Mazzini, the great Italian 
apostle of freedom, became Swinburne’s hero, at whose feet he 
worshipped with all the blind devotion of a neophyte. Napoleon III, 
who had overturned the Second Republic in France by the famous 
coup d’etat of 1852, and set up an Empire in alliance with the 
Church, appeared to Swinburne the very incarnation of that Autoc- 
racy and Priestcraft which he loathed. With passionate pen he 
glorified Mazzini and anathematized Bonaparte. Then, too, he had 
early conceived an intense admiration of Victor Hugo, beginning 
in the early “fifties, when at the age of fifteen he first read, “Notre 
Dame de Paris.” When Napoleon III, stung to the quick by Hugo’s 
biting satire, banished the latter from France, Swinburne’s admira- 
tion of the exile in Guernsey became an obsession and his hatred 
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of “Napoleon Je Petit”—as hugo had sarcastically immortalized the 
tinsel successor of the great Corsican—grew well-nigh frantic. 

Recalling Swinburne’s days at Oxford, in 1857, Prof. T. E. Hol- 
land wrote: 

“I well recollect his dancing round the table, screaming abuse and, 
I think, advocating the assassination of the Emperor.” 

This was at a meeting of his undergraduate club, the Old Mor- 
tality. He even hung up in his sitting room at Oxford a portrait of 
Orsini, a fanatical Italian republican who soon after had attempted 
the life of Napoleon III, and danced before the picture, ‘“‘in ecstacies 
of enthusiasm.” On a visit to Paris some years later, Swinburne, while 
driving in the Blois, met the arch enemy face to face. Napoleon 
probably did not know him from Adam, but with Gallic politeness 
raised his hat to the occupants of the passing carriage. Here was 
Swinburne’s opportunity to crush the tyrant. He rose heroically to 
the occasion. In a fervor of virtuous indignation he kept his hat 
firmly down on his head as the imperial equipage went by. This 

“was worthy of Mr. Pickwick at his best. _ 

In Victor Hugo’s exile, Swinburne found a new bond of union 
and sympathy with the author of “Les Miserables.” In his “Ode 
to Victor Hugo,” he expressed his feeling of kinship as follows: 

“Not without thoughts that ache 
For theirs and for thy sake, 
I, born of exiles, hail thy banished head ; 
I; whose young song took flight 
Toward the great heat and light, 
On me a child from thy far splendor shed, 
From thine high place of soul and song, 
Which, fallen on eyes yet feeble, made them strong.” 

Mazzini, too, went into exile for his opinions, and during his 
wanderings visited England. Swinburne was elevated to the seventh 
heaven of beatitude by having the privilege of meeting face to face 
this object of his political idolatry. He immediately fell prostrate 
before his deity, like Moses in the presence of Yahweh on Sinai. In 
a letter penned in the access of enthusiasm following the first meet- 
‘ing, he wrote: 

“T unworthy, spent much of last night sitting at my beloved 
Chief’s feet. He was angelically good to me. I read him my Italian 
poem all through and he accepted it in words I can’t trust myself 
to try and write down. . . . Today I am rather exhausted and out 
of sorts.” 

The poem to which Swinburne refers in this letter is “A Song of 
Italy,” and as it contains nearly one thousand verses, we should per- 
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haps sympathize with Mazzini’s condition the next day, 4s well as 
with Swinburne’s. The poor man died a few years later. 

It has been a source of some wonder that whereas Swinburne 
was an ardent apostle of revolution and of the bitterest opposition 
to monarchy in other lands, he accepted monarchy in England with 
seeming equanimity. Apparently revolution, unlike charity, should 
not begin at home. This was, indeed, one of the inconsistencies 
which are but too often noted in men of genius. But then consist- 
ency as Emerson remarked, is a bugaboo of little minds. 

The fact was that in Swinburne’s day the monarchy in England 
had become a thing of form rather than of substance. The trap- 
pings of royalty remained but the power had been slowly leached 
away. The bearded despots of Russia and Austria, the dissipated 
adventurer on the imperial throne of France,—these were fair game 
for Swinburne’s bag, but there could be little glory in going gunning 
after a lonely, dowdy old widow in Windsor Castle. In “An Appeal” 
(1867), he urges England to “put forth thy strength and release” 
revolutionists in other lands, but he manifested no interest in the 
troubles of radicals at home. In “Perinde ac Cadaver,” we find a 
partial key to his complacency with the status quo in England: 

“We have filed the teeth of the snake, Monarchy, how should 
it bite?” 

It was not in hope of any selfish gain or pecuniary emolument that 
Swinburne yielded such unreserved allegiance to the Queen. He 
never sought nor received any mark of royal or governmental favor. 
A poor man all his life, dependent almost entirely upon the royalties 
from his books for his living, a pension would doubtless have been 
as welcome to Swinburne as it had been to Tennyson. On the death 
of the latter, in 1892, many indeed hoped that the laureateship might 
pass to Swinburne. In discussing the matter with Mr. Gladstone, 
it is reported that Queen Victoria remarked: “I am told that Mr. 
Swinburne is the best poet in my dominions.” Mr. Gladstone 
objected that Swinburne’s “turbulence” and his bitter attacks upon 
European monarchs with whom the British government maintained 
friendly diplomatic relations rendered his selection for the honor 
politically unthinkable. 


' ; i : 

Swinburne’s love for England was passionate and finds beautiful 
expression again and again in his verses. For instance, in “The 
Armada,” he apostrophizes her thus: 


by he ‘ 
England, Queen of the waves, whose green inviolate girdle enrings 
thee round, ; 
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Mother fair as the morning, where is now the place of thy foemen 
found? 


Still the sea that salutes us free proclaims them stricken, acclaims 
thee crowned.” 


In the latter part of his life, which was passed under the guard- 
ianship of Theodore Watts-Dunton at Putney, just outside London, 
Swinburne’s views underwent a marked change. Watts-Dunton 
was a lawyer turned litterateur and dilettante; he had little use for 
“democracy,” either in politics or in literature. He detested Walt 
Whitman. Swinburne and Whitman had been ardent admirers of 
each other’s work in earlier days. They considered themselves 
apostles of the same radical gospel, the one in the old world, the 
other in the new. But Watts-Dunton soon infected Swinburne with 
an unreasoning dislike of the American poet-iconoclast. He spat 
across the Atlantic at Whitman—and Whitman spat back. He 
compared Whitman to “a drunken apple-woman, sprawling in the 
gutter amid the decayed fruit from her overturned cart.” Whitman 
retorted by likening Swinburne to a man who invited him to a mag- 
nificent banquet. He approached the table loaded with steaming 
dishes, but when he took the covers off the silver tureens, lo, there 
was nothing. within! 

Watts-Dunton’s influence over Swinburne mee ecc as the years 
went by. He became more and more conservative. No longer did 
he throw his shining lance at the old enemies. Yet the loss of the 
freedom of former days no doubt brought poignant heart-ache to 
him, as we may surmise from the opening and closing stanzas of “To 
a Seamew,” written while on an excursion to Beachy Head in Sep- 
tember, 1886: 


“When I had wings, my brother, 

Such wings were mine as thine: 

Such life my heart remembers 

In all as wild Septembers 

As this when life seems other, 
Though sweet, than once was mine; 

When I had wings, my brother, 
Such wings were mine as thine. 


“Ah well were I for ever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my song’s wild honey, 
And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 
And wings that search the sea ; 
Ah, well were I for ever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me.” 
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As the nineteenth century drew to a close, Swinburne became - 
increasingly unsympathetic toward political changes ; more and more 
did he approximate to the type of the confirmed British Tory. He 
violently opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule for Ireland program. 
It is reported that a Fenian emissary, having heard of Swinburne’s 
reputation as a “revolutionist” in years gone by, once visited “The 
Pines” with the request that Swinburne compose an ode “On the 
Proclamation of an Irish Republic,” as a companion piece to his 
famous “Ode on the Proclamation of the French Republic” in the 
early ’70’s. Swinburne, on learning the emissary’s mission, became 
fairly apoplectic with passion and bade the emissary begone before 
he should “overcome his repulsion sufficiently to kick him down- 
stairs.” 

When, in 1899, the Boer war broke out, many English Liberals 
who were by no means “revolutionists’”—including even Mr. Lloyd 
George—opposed the policy of the Government. The luckless South 
African republics found no friend, however, in Swinburne. He 
advocated the mast ruthless severity toward the Boers and penned 
a fiery sonnet closing with the adjuration: “Strike, England, and 
strike home.” 

One can but surmise what Swinburne’s attitude toward Germany 
would have been, had he lived just five years longer. Before his 
death, in 1909, it would seem that he had already scented the com- 
ing conflict, for he writes bitterly of “strong Germany, girdled with 
guile,’—a typically Swinburnian alliterative rhythm. 

In this connection, and in the light of the present European situa- 
tion politically, it is interesting to learn Swinburne’s views on the 
Franco-Prussian war. The recent publication of his private corre- 
spondence throws some hitherto unavailable light on Swinburne’s 
dealings in practical “Weltpolitik.” His letters show that he was 
keenly alive to the blunders of Continental diplomacy and perceived 
with almost prophetic instinct the dynamite which the Peace of 
Frankfort was to hide away in the soil of Alsace-Lorraine. In a 
letter to his mother, dated September 22, 1870, Swinburne wrote: 


“On Sunday evening I had a long talk on European prospects 
with Karl Blind at his house. I am afraid the old fatal anti-German 
feeling in France has yet more of evil seed to bear, and I can hardly 
feel as much surprise as sorrow. One only, he says, of the Republi- 
can French papers has protested against it and the war which is 
its present fruit; the others, if they have attacked it, have not 
attacked it as a crime, but as a Bonapartism! 

“T cannot wonder that the leaders of German intellect and action 
should feel as it appears Bismarck does towards France as the 
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enemy to be disabled under peril of fresh aggression; and therefore 
I can see no probable term at hand to ruin and bloodshed which 
will not be the germ and the beginning of more ruin and blood- 
BlveGrae i 


“I know only one German—a very able and ardent patriot—who 
is utterly opposed to the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine as worse 
for Germany than even for France. I hope such opinions may soon 
be commoner than I fear they can now be among his countrymen. 
J. Faure will do what honesty and moderation can do, but no more; 
and just now that is not very much.” 

Swinburne’s opposition to “priestcraft,” though it found less and 
less expression in later years, apparently remained unchanged to 
the end. But he was not a crass atheist, nor was his philosophy 
one of mere negation. Many, perhaps, have drawn that conclusion 
from such poems as the “Hymn of Man” and “The Garden of 
Proserpine.” The haunting melancholy melody of the latter is prob- 
ably unequaled in English verse. The two last stanzas certainly 
express a mood which is more general than commonly supposed and 
which at times even the most robust believers doubtless feel: 


“From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be, - 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 

Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


“Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal ; 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal light.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, for instance, that strenuous preacher of mus- 
cular Christianity, would be about the last person in the world to 
whom one would imagine that the poetry of Swinburne could carry 
any appeal. Yet his sister, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, in her recently 

“published reminiscences, tells us: “I find among my papers, pains- 
takingly copied in red ink in my brother’s handwriting, Swinburne’s 
poem, ‘A Forsaken Garden.’ He had sent it to me, copying it from 
memory, when on a trip to the Maine woods. . . . He always loved 


the rhythm of Swinburne.” 
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At heart Swinburne was a pantheist. He felt God everywhere 
in Nature,—in the blossoms of spring, in the perfumed breezes of 
summer, in the sea-gull’s flight, in the rippling laughter of child- 
hood. Like Spinoza, he viewed all earthly things sub specie aeter- 
nitatis. The sea especially, was for him at once the symbol and the 
embodiment of eternity: 


‘All delicate days and pleasant, all spirits and sorrows are cast 
Far out with the foam of the present that sweeps to the surf of 


thempasts. a. 3 

Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins, will ye chasten the high sea 
with rods? 

Will ye take her to chain her with chains, who is elder than all 
ye gods? 


All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye pass and be past; 
Ye are gods, and behold, ye shall die, and the waves be upon 
| syou atilast,” 

Swinburne’s concept of immortality was that of eternal life 
gained, not through a selfish concentration upon saving one’s own 
little individual soul, but rather through forgetfulness of self in 
defense of right and in service to humanity. He was at one with 
the apostle Paul that “he who loseth his life shall find it.” We have 
this idea clearly and beautifully expressed in the following stanza 
from “Thalassius” : 

“How he that loves life overmuch shall die 
The dog’s death, utterly: 
And he that much less loves it than he hates 
All wrongdoing that is done 
Anywhere, always, underneath the sun, 
Shall live a mightier life than Time’s or Fate’s. 
And the inspiration of the transcendent life is Love: 


“cc 


oe Love that turns 

God’s heart toward man as man’s to Godward; . . 

Love, that though body and soul were overthrown 
Should live for Love’s sake of itself alone, 

Though spirit and flesh were one thing doomed and dead, 
Not wholly annihilated.” 

Perhaps the best expression of Swinburne’s theology—if it may 
be termed such—systematically set forth, is to be found in the poem 
“Hertha,” the name being taken from the Earth Goddess of the 
ancient Teutons from whom the Anglo-Saxons sprang: 

“T am that which began ; 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
I am equal and whole; 


God ee and man, and the form of them bodily: I am the 
soul. : 
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“A creed is a rod, 


And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out thy life 


in the light. 


“I am in thee to save thee, 
As my soul in thee saith, 
Give thou as I gave thee, 
Thy life-blood and breath, 
Green leaves of thy labour, white flowers of thy thought, and red 
fruit of thy death.” 

Here Swinburne’s faith rested to the end, careless of and indif- 
ferent to the formal dogmas of the churches. Like other men of 
genius, Swinburne transcends complete analysis of character; his 
was a personality that defied measurement by the yardsticks of com- 
mon mortals. In the consummate perfection which he displayed 
in the combination of poetic forms, in lilting alliteration, in fecundity 
of rhyme, in richness of imagery, in colorful metaphor and musical 
rhythm, he was without a peer. In him many diverse intellectual 
and emotional qualities were fused together in the white heat of 
poetic inspiration. One can appreciate Swinburne even when one 
cannot always understand or assent. 

Swinburne will live not only as a great literary artist, but also 
because, with due allowance for all his inconsistencies and Pick- 
wickian attitudes, he stands as an apostle of human emancipation. 
In a difficult day and generation he helped to keep alight and aloft 
the torch of liberty. His biting invective left a scar on European 
absolutism which never healed. The autocrats whom he assailed 
in their heyday of power,—the Emperors of France, of Austria, and 
of Russia,—are gone forever, and today England’s far-flung empire, 
by a peaceful process of evolution proclaims itself the British Com- 
monwealth. He was an industrious worker through a long life of 
more than seventy years, and his voluminous writings in both prose 
and verse are contributions which have permanently enriched Eng- 
lish literature,—a perennial spring at which a freedom loving world 


may find spiritual refreshment in never failing abundance. 


CHRISTAN SCLEINGE 


BY ERNST JONSON 


UST as we were getting used to Christian Science, M. Coué 

thrusts the subject of mental healing again upon our attention. 

We are now confronted by the question as to whether or not these 
two cults are identical, and if not identical, wherein they differ. 

M. Coué’s lucid exposition of his teaching makes the whole sub- 
ject of autosuggestion quite simple. His method of healing is seen 
to be an application of the long-known fact that a conscious image 
of an organic condition is apt to become. actualized in the body. 
The result of this tendency may not always be desirable. The 
image of a diseased condition seems to have the same power over 
the organism as that of a healthy one. No one who has observed 
psycho-physical relations, could have failed to notice many cases 
in which the conscious image of a disease has caused the disease 
itself. And we have the historical record of many cases of this 
kind, the most remarkable being the stigmata acquired by the saints. 
We have not, however, explained the fact that there inheres a 
formative power in the mental image. We have not the remotest 


conception of the manner in which autosuggestion works, nor of 
the hidden elemental constitution of a conscious state which makes 
it possible for that state to be transmuted into organic function. 


When we turn to the writing of Mrs. Eddy, we find the same 
teachings. as those of M. Coué, but stated i more radical terms, 
and intimately mixed with a radically different teaching—a trans- 
cendental-mystical metaphysics. This metaphysical teaching is 
treated as the central doctrine of Christian Science, suggestion being 
assigned the position of an auxiliary. ° 


Metaphysics has not its root in those external facts with which 
natural science deals. Its origin must be sought in an inner vision 
of the universe. The study of nature points to nothing beyond nat- 
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ure. All metaphysical thinking may be traced to a metaphysical 
intuition which runs like a hidden warp through the entire fabric 
of human civilization, always and everywhere the same, and quite 
independent of external experience. Christian Science has the 
appearance of a rather immediate out-cropping from this meta- 
physical undercurrent of human life. This is indicated by its 
potency as well as by its rough-hewn form. 

The chief expression of ethnic metaphysics of ancient Asia are 
the Vedanta, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. In each of these sys- 
tems the creative principle—the lower Brahman, the Tao, the Good- 
Mind—is represented as a thing intermediate between the world 
of sense and the self-existent root of all, the Absolute. 

In the Upanishads, the basic record of Vedanta teaching, the 
concept of the lower Brahman is expounded with considerable defini- 
tion. In the Maitrayana-Brahman-Upanishad (6-22) we read: 
“Two Brahmans have to be meditated on, the Word and the Non- 
Word. By the Word alone is the Non-Word revealed.” The Word, 
or lower Brahman, is conceived as a creative reason which emanates 
from the Necn-Word, or higher Brahman. The Word contains a 
great variety of Names and Forms; that is to say, the creative rea- 
son is the realm of ideas. These ideas are the archetypes of the 
things in the world of sense. They are the eternal patterns of which 
the actual thing is but an imperfect and perishable copy. 

As the one sun is seen as many when reflected in the waves of 
the sea, so each idea projects itself into space and time as a plurality 
of individual things. That is, the ideas are the creative impulses 
which bring about the evolution of the actual things of the sense- 
world. They are the inexhaustible sources of energy, of life, and 
of mind. “In the beginning . . . there was that only which is, one 
only, without a second. . . . It thought, ‘may I be many, may I 
grow forth?’” (Khandogya-Upanishad, 6-2-1.) “There is one 
ruler, the Self within all things, who makes the one form manifold. 
; . There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts, 
who, though one, fulfills the desires of many.” (Katha-Upanishad, 
2-5-12.) “Yes, all these creature, my son, have their root in the 
True, they dwell in the True, they rest in the True.” (Khandogya 
Upanishad, 6-8-4.) 

In the Tao-Teh-King, we find the Chinese version of the doctrine 
of the Word stated as follows: “There was something undefined 
and complete, coming into existence before Heaven and Earth. How 
still it was and formless, standing alone, and undergoing no change, 
reaching everywhere and in no danger! It may be regarded as the 
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Mother of all things. I know not its name; if I must designate it, 
Teall it Tao;” 

To the ancient Persians, the creative principle presented itself 
as Vohu-mano, the Good-Mind. And this creative reason is itself 
the creation of Ahura-Mazda, the Absolute. 


When we enter the realm of Greek thought, we find ourselves in 
an atmosphere utterly different from that of the Orient. The dif- 
ference between the Parthenon and a Brahmic temple is typical of the 
difference between Hellenic culture and that of the Orient. However, 
as we penetrate the surface-strata of these cultures, their differences 
disappear. Thus we recognize in the Platonic Idea—the lower 
Brahman of the Vedanta, the Tao of the Lao-Tze, and the Vohu- 
Mano of Zarathustra. 


According to Plato, ideas or forms are not thoughts in minds of 
men, nor even in the mind of a personal God; he conceives them 
as existing in and for themselves, they are substances: the original, 
eternal, transcendent archetypes of things, existing apart from things 
and prior to them, uninfluenced by the changes to which they are 
subject. Of ideas, there is only one of a kind; but this one idea 
is reflected in a plurality of sensible objects. 

The material and mental phenomena which constitute our world 
are mere fleeting shadows of the eternal and never-changing ideas. 
The sensible object receives its form as well as its actuality from the 
idea. The objects perceived by the senses are but imperfect copies 
or reflections of the eternal patterns. The object is an appearance, 
a phenomenon. The reality which underlies it is the idea. Things 
appear, and things vanish; but the idea remains forever. 

The ideas are not isolated units. The realm of ideas is not a chaos 
of independent forms. The ideas constitute a well-ordered whole, 
an ideal system, a highly articulated organism. Each particular idea 
is but an aspect of the one supreme all-embracing Idea—the Logos. 
The Idea is the fullness of reality, infinite being, the absolute Good, 
the cosmic purpose. 

In later Old Testament times, Hebrew thought absorbed many 
elements of Greek culture. Among these, was the Platonic doc- 
trine of the Idea. When incorporated into Hebrew tradition, the 
Idea, or Wisdom, appears as the Son of God. “Before them all, 
was Wisdom created,” says Ecclesiasticus (i-4). Just as with Plato, 
Wisdom is the Book of Creation; that is, the great Pattern by which 
all things are made. In this first-born Son, the Father is expressed. 
He is “the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror 
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of the power of God, the image of his goodness.” (Wisdom 7-25.) 
And in Proverbs (vili-22) Wisdom says: ‘The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. 

“I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
world was 

“When there were no depths, I was brought forth; when there 
were no fountains abounding with water. 

“Before the mountains were settled, before the hills was I brought 
forth. 

“While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the 
highest part of the dust of the world. 

“When he prepared the heavens, I was there: when he set a com- 
pass upon the face of the depths: 

“When he established the clouds above: when he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep: 

“When he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should not 
’ pass his commandment: when he appointed the foundations of the 
earth: 

“Then I was by him, as one brought up with him.” 

During the first century of the Christian era, there existed no well- 
defined Christian doctrine. The metaphysical background of early 
Christianity was largely ethnic. The Logos conception was the cen- 
tral thought of early Christianity, and it held that position until it 
was obscured by speculative theology. The most definite statement 
of the metaphysical groundwork of early Christianity is found in 
_ the prologue of the fourth Gospel: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. 

“The same was in the beginning with God. 

“All things were made by him; and without him was not anything 
made that was made. 

“Tn him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

“And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” 

Ethnic metaphysics sees the Logos, not as an entity distinct from 
the external world, but as the reality or essence of the world. That 
which appears as matter, life and mind to the outlooking conscious- 
ness, is seen in metaphysical intuition as the Logos. Just as the 
infinitesimal portion of solar radiation which enters the human eye 
is the sun, so also is each object in nature the Logos. External 
things are not independent entities, but merely different ways in 
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which the Logos affects our externalizing sensibility. Each natural 
phenomenon is a particular aspect of the Logos. Our experience of 
physical energy is one kind of contact with the Logos ; life is another ; 
and thought, still another. In reality, the world is the Logos; and 
the Logos is also that which each thing in the world really is. 


This external contact is not like the contact with an inanimate 
object; rather, it is like the contact with another mind, which we 
experience when we read a book. That, it is not we ourselves who 
go out to the Logos and make a contact with its passive essence, 
but it is the Logos that goes out of itself in order to effect our pas- 
sive sensibility. The world-in-itself is an emanation from the Logos, 
so that our external contact with the Logos is confined to this emana- 
tion, and limited by it. 


From the earliest times it has been the common belief of mankind 
that human thought sometimes become invested with power to 
change the direction of external events by means of an influence 
exerted on the source of nature. The exercise of this power is 
what we call prayer. As a result of the over-emphasizing of the 
naturalistic aspect of the universe, which the rapid development 
of natural science has brought with it, there has appeared in recent 
times a quite general disbelief in prayer. A careful consideration 
of the implications of the concept of prayer, however, discredits 
such disbelief. In the first place, the belief in a personal deity is 
not an essential presupposition of the concept of prayer. Prayer 
may be conceived as an effect produced by human thought on an 
impersonal source of nature. It may be regarded as a mode of 
thought which acts on the source of nature in such a way as to 
induce a discharge of energy. In conscious bodily movement, we 
see thought translated into motion. Because of its familiarity, this 
utterly incomprehensible fact is accepted as a matter of course. Evi- 
dently there is a potential in thought, the loss of which may result 
in motion. The concept of prayer implies that this potential may 
reach a height sufficient to produce a release of energy at the source 
of nature. The energy thus discharged would form an increment 
to the existing natural processes, and the result would be a change 
in the course of events; furthermore, this would be a progressive 
change, manifesting itself as an enlightening, harmonizing, invigorat- 


ing, and healing influence in the physical or mental environment 
of the thinker. 


In its more philosophical forms, prayer is a thought more in the 
nature of an affirmation of the essential fullness of things, than a 
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petition addressed to a personal deity. Such prayer consists in an 
identification of the sensible object with its ideal archetype. What 
appears as an imperfect thing of sense, is affirmed to be the perfect, 
unchanging, eternal Idea. 

There are in the Upanishads, many passages which indicate that 
the ancient Hindus were familiar with the healing and vitalizing 
power of metaphysical meditation. For example, the Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad (3-2) says: 

“He who meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full 
life in this world.” 

And in the Khandogya-Upanishad, we read: 

“Let a man meditate on that as brightness and health. He who 
knows this becomes bright and healthy.” (3-13-1.) 

“He who sees this (Brahman), does not see death, nor illness, 
nor pain; he who sees this, sees everything, and obtains everything 
everywhere.” (7-26-2.) 

“That self is a bank, a boundary, so that these worlds may not be 
confounded. Day and night do not pass that bank, nor old age, 
death and grief; neither good nor evil deeds. All evil-doers turn 
back from it, for the world of Brahman is free from all evil. 

“Therefore, he who has crossed that bank, if blind, ceases to be 
blind; if wounded, ceases to be wounded; if afflicted, ceases to be 
afflicted. Therefore when that bank has been crossed, night becomes 
day indeed, for the world of Brahman is lighted up once for all.” 
(8-4-1.) . 

Passages like the following from the Venidad (20-9), indicate 
that the healing power of the Logos conception was known to the 
ancient Persians. Vohu-Mano says: “I drive away sickness, I 
drive away death, I drive away pain and fever, I drive away the 
disease, rottenness and infection which Angra-Mainyu has created 
by his witchcraft against the bodies of mortals.” 

In the New Testament we find the conception of prayer as a 
power inherent in an attitude of mind replacing the primitive view 
of prayer as supplication aimed at a personal deity. 3 

“Ve shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
(John, viii-32.) 

‘All things are possible to him that believeth.” (Mark ix-23.) 

“And these signs shall follow them that believe. In my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
-not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
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recover.’ (Mark, xvi-17.) 

“For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. (1st Cor., 
iv-20. ) . 

Christian Science is essentially a revival of the practice of prayer 
as metaphysical affirmation. Such prayer has a strong suggestive 
power, but this element is definitely regarded as auxiliary. The 
main reliance is placed on the metaphysical effect of an affirmation 
of fullness of being, as distinguished from its psycho-physical effect. 
Herein lies the chief difference between Christian Science and auto- 
suggestion. This difference is best illustrated by the difference 
between the methods of the two systems. M. Coué’s method requires 
that the healing thought be presented to the consciousness of the 
patient. The Christian Science practitioner holds the thought in 
his own mind, usually in silence, and often in the absence of the 
patient. : 

As a consequence of this fundamental difference, there arises 
a difference in the field of application of the two methods. Auto- 
suggestion, obviously, can be applied only to organic functions, 
whereas the Christian Science treatment is applicable throughout the 
entire field of human experience. 


In autosuggestion, the conscious image exerts an immediate heal- 
ing influence. Prayer, on the contrary, in order to be efficacious, 
must be something more than a conscious image. A mere product 
of the imagination has not the power to release energy from the 
source of nature. Nor do the constructions of the intellect in them- 
selves possess that power. Efficacious prayer must possess that 
subtle quality called faith. 

In its outward aspect, faith seems to consist in a strong sense of 
the reality of the object presented—in a conviction that what we 
think is actually there. But when we try to construct faith by inject- 
ing this sense of reality into the mental image, the healing power is 
not realized. In spite of the most striking facts and the most con- 
clusive arguments, this power often eludes us. The source of faith 
does not lie in the external world. 


The attainment of faith is the essence of mysticism. The mystics 
tell us that faith is achieved through the Ego’s union with the Logos. 
In all mystical metaphysics, that is, in all the ethnic philosophies, the 
philosophies around which the world’s great cultures have formed, 
we find the doctrine of man’s one-ness with the Logos. In all these 
systems, the Logos is represented as the common soul of all liv- 
ing individuals, not in the sense of being divided among the many, 
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but as belonging wholly to each individual. Practically, this means 
that all the power of the Logos is available, without limitation, to 
each individual. 

The ancient Hindus boldly and unequivocally identified themselves 
with the Word, or lower Brahman. In the Khandogya-Upanishad 
(6-8-7), we read: “Now that which is that subtle essence (the root 
of all), in it all that exists has its self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ The creative principle, the 
reality behind phenomena, the essence of each particular thing,— 
that is the soul of man. “If a man worships another deity, think- 
ing the deity one and he another; he does not know.” (Brihadar- 
anyaka-Upanishad, 1,4-10.) 

From the sayings of Jesus, it appears that he unreservedly and 
habitually identified himself with the Son of God. Jesus says, “I 
am not of this world.”” (John, viii-23.) “I am the Son of God.” 
(John, x-36.) “Before Abram was I am.” (John, viii-58.) -To 
Jesus, the eternally first-born Word was his own Soul. Hence, he 
could say: “I am the way, the truth and the life.” (John xiv-6.) 
“TI am the bread of life.” (John, vi-35.) “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” (John, xi-25.) And since the Son is the eternal 
emanation from the Father, he said: “I am in the Father, and the | 
Father in me.” (John, xiv-11.) “He that hath seen me (the Logos) 
hath seen the Father.” (John, xiv-9.) “If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my Father also.’”’ (John xiv-7.) 

That Jesus did not regard himself as being unique in being the 
Son, but that he regarded every man as equally divine, is evidenced 

_by his saying: “I (the Logos) am in my Father, and ye in me (the 

Logos), and I (the Logos) in you.” (John, xiv-20.) Hence it 
is written (Ist Cor., xv-47), “The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is the Lord from Heaven.” And (1st John, iii-2), 
“When he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.”” That is to say, when we shall know the Logos, we shall 
find that we are the Logos. Knowing all men to be equal to him- 
self, he said: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on 
me (the Logos), the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do.” (John, xiv-12.) 

In Neo-Platonism, the concept of man’s transcendental selfhood 
became the dominant note. Plotinus tells us that he had actually 
experienced the Logos as his own soul. In Islam, too, we find the 
doctrine that the human soul and creative principle are one. Moham- 
med says: “He who knows himself knows God.” 
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Among the Christian mystics we find the same tendency to iden- 
tify themselves with the.Logos. Thus, for example, St. Catherine 
of Genoa, says: “The proper center of everyone is God Himself; 
my Me is God, nor do I recognize any other Me, except God himself. 
Indeed, the glorious God is the whole essence of things, both visible 
and invisible.” 

In the writings of the two pioneers of the Christian Science move- 
ment, namely, P. P. Quimby, and Mary Baker Eddy, there occur 
quite different indications of the sense of one-ness with the Logos. 
Mr. Quimby writes: “The real man is God, or the First Cause. 

But this real man is not seen, but is truth or Wisdom.” 
(Quimby manuscripts, p. 336.) In “Science and Health,” Mrs. 
Eddy writes: “The I is Spirit.” (P. 249.) “Life is God, Spirit.” 
(P. 486.) “The Science of being reveals man as perfect, even as 
the Father is perfect, because the Soul, or Mind, of the Spiritual 
man is God.” (P. 302.) “The divine Mind is the Soul of man, 
and.gives man dominion over all things.” (P. 307.) 

This oneness of the Ego and the Logos is represented by all the 
sacred books as not merely theoretical, but as also a practical one- 
ness. While the Ego and the Logos are one by virtue of their being 
emanations from the absolute One, they are also one through a 
potency of active union. This union with the Logos is achieved 
through an act of introversion. The Ego becomes one with the 
Logos only by turning from all external experience toward the inner 
vision of Deing. 

The human mind is a part of nature, and as such, all its operations 
are governed by the law of cause and effect. That is, the mental 
state 1s the necessary consequence of preceding states and of the 
existing character and environment. In mental process, there are 
no dual possibilities. In every situation, only one thing is naturally 
possible. Within the mental process, there is no such thing as free 
will. Human actions are predetermined precisely as are physical 
changes. Insofar, therefore, as we are the subject of external expe- 
rience, we are at the mercy of nature, drifting with the current of 
events, passive spectators of the show of life, imagining ourselves 
active agents because some of the action is laid in our own bodies 
and in our own minds forgetting that our bodies as well as our 
minds are themselves but parts of the show. The external life, then, 
is not a thing done by us. It is a thing imposed on us by nature. 
The natural, external life is a destiny. 


To create, means to bring into being something that would not 
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have happened as a consequence of what preceded it. The created 
thing might not have been. It is not necessary. It is a novelty in 
the sense that it forms the beginning of a wholly new tendency, a 
tendency which has not its roots in any pre-existing tendency. In 
other words, the creative act is a free act, and a first cause. It is a 
thing beyond destiny; it is the source of new destiny. 

When, by introversion, man get himself out of the world, which 
is the domain of catisality, he is free. Indeed, the act of introver- 
sion is in itself a free act. Nothing compels it. Nothing can hinder 
it. It is not facilitated by knowledge, nor by virtue, nor by health. 
Nor does sickness, nor ignorance, nor vice obstruct it. 

In this absorption in the Infinite, there is no loss of individuality. 
On the contrary, it is fullness of individuality. In the first place, 
the Ego—becoming the One—remains the Ego. In the second place, 
introversion is the supreme act of self-assertion. That, which to 
thought appears as a solution in the Logos, is really an appropriation 
of the Logos. 

The inner union with the Logos manifests itself in the out-look- 
ing consciousness as metaphysical inspiration. In this inspired atti- 
tude, the consciousness of body and mind fades into the consistency 
of adream. The mortal limits of the self recede, and it expands into 
a symbol of the transcendent reality. Sometimes this translation 
into the inner life even results in the total cessation of external 
consciousness. 

The practical value of inspiration, from the viewpoint of the exter- 
nal life, lies in the fact that it is the source of faith, and may. be 
converted into efficacious prayer directed toward any practical tem- 
poral problem. 

Thus, Christian Science appears to be essentially a manifestation 
of mysticism, but it does not belong in the class of other-worldly 
manifestations, where voices and visions abound. It is a practical 
mysticism, definitely directed toward the solution of specific 


problems. 


THE TRIANGLE AS AN AID TO DISCOVERY 


BY JAMES CARLILE 


ATIONAL ASTRONOMY begins in the third century B. C. 
R with the use of the right angled triangle by Aristarchus. He 
conceived the idea that when the moon is at her first and her third 
quarters the three bodies, sun, earth and moon, are situated at the 
points of a triangle, the moon being at the right angle. If then he 
could draw a line from his point of observation at Alexandria in the 
direction of the sun and another line from the same point in the 
direction oz the moon, and could measure the angle between the two 
lines, he would have the means of ascertaining the ratio of the sides 
enclosing the right angle and of calculating the relative distances of 
the moon from the sun and from the earth. The means of measure- 
ment at his disposal were not such as to enable him to approach 
accuracy. All he could conclude was that the moon’s distance from 
the sun was more than twenty times her distance from the earth. 
But his method was the important thing; it enabled him to take a 
new view of the universe and convinced him that the earth was not 
the center of the heavenly bodies but was only a member of a Solar 
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System. He anticipated Copernican doctrine by seventeen hundred 
years, and at the same time gave the first example of trigonometrical 
reasoning long before trigonometry was practised or even thought of. 
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It was in Alexandria in the third century B. C. that Aristarchus 
thus exhibited the true method of research as applied to the heavenly 
bodies: it was in the same city and in the same century that Eratos- 
thenes applied the right angled triangle to determine the figure of 
the Earth. There was a deep well at Syene in which, at the summer 
solstice, the image of the stin could be seen in the water at the bottom 
of the well. Therefore, argued Eratosthenes, the sun is directly 
overhead, and a line from the sun to the well makes a right angle 
with the surface of the Earth. Suppose then a line to be drawn on 
the ground due northward to Alexandria, and at Alexandria a rod 
be erected and its shadow observed. Assuming the Earth to be a 
globe, then the length of the shadow would be a measure of the 
curvature; the rod (or gnomon), its shadow, and a line drawn from 
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the top of the rod to the end of the shadow would form a small 
triangle similar to the large triangle made by lines drawn from the 
center of the Earth to Alexandria and Syene respectively, and the 
North to South line joining those two places. Eratosthenes meas- 
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ured the angle made by the rod and the oblique line joining the top 
of the rod with the end of its shadow; this he found to be one-fiftieth 
part of our right angles. In other words, if a circle were described 
with the top of the rod for a center then the length of the shadow 
would be one-fiftieth part of the circumference. Therefore, he con- 
cluded, the distance from Syene to Alexandria is one-fiftieth part 
of the Earth’s circumference; and as Eratosthenes knew that dis- 
tance to be 5,000 stadia he inferred that the Earth’s circumference 
was 250,000 stadia. 
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A gap of 1750 years separates the work of the Alexandrian astron- 
omers from the beginnings of modern science. During that time the 
Greek Geometry was forgotten and dreams usurped the place of 
thoughts. It was in the year 1500, seven years after the first voyage 
of Columbus, that Jean Fernel undertook a journey on foot fiom 
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Paris due north to Amiens, equipped with a coach wheel and a large 
right angled triangle constructed of wood. His problem was to 
ascertain how many times his coach wheel would revolve before 
the pole had risen by one degree of circular measure. His line of 
thought seems to have been this: the Earth is circular in section and 
the zenith of the heavens is a prolongation of the radius; on the 
other hand, the true north maintains its position wherever seen from 
the Earth’s surface. Therefore, the perpendicular to the Earth’s 
surface and the skypole line make an angle which in the tropics is 
a right angle and diminishes as we move northward. If he could 
measure the rate of decrease of this angle he would not only demon- 
strate the true figure of the Earth, but also determine its exact 
circumference. 

-The coachwheel trundled before him measured the length of each 
day’s pilgrimage. The triangle with its base on the ground enabled 
him to mark each night the altitude of the pole star, and by the end 
of his journey he was able to satisfy himself that the pole star rose 
regularly one degree in altitude for every sixty-nine miles of his 
northward progress. Beyond adding a few decimal places, modern 
methods and appliances have but confirmed Fernel’s result. Short 
as his journey had been it had been more conclusive than the voyage 
of Columbus, which had likewise been undertaken with the object 
of demonstrating the true figure of the Earth. Had Bacon but 
known of Fernel’s investigation he might have taken it as the type 
of the experimentum cructs. 

The use of the triangle made by Stevin of Bruges, about fifty 
years after Fernel, may be taken as the last word of the old classical 
science in which the element of time is wholly ignored. Remark- 
able as were the achievements of the Alexandrian Geometers, of 
Archimedes, of Fernel and of Stevin himself, they admitted of no 
further expansion until it was recognized that motion was all impor- 
tant and that statical conceptions were merely instantaneous glimpses 
into a continuum. What Stevin did was to take a right angled tri- 
angle with the hypothenuse parallel with the ground and suspend 
over it a string on which fourteen balls were strung at equal dis- 
tances. The sides of the triangle were as two to one; on the longer 
side four balls rested, and on the shorter side two balls, while the 
remaining eight hung in a catenary curve below the hypothenuse. 
In that position the balls remained immovable, and Stevin found that 
in whatever position the chain of balls is placed it remains at rest. 
He then cut away the festoon of eight balls and found the two balls 
on the shorter side supported by the four balls on the longer. From 
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this experiment he proceeds immediately to the principle which con- 
tains in essence the whole of Statics, namely that any stresses operat- 
ing in the direction of three sides of a triangle will balance and pro- 
duce equilibrium if they are proportional in magnitude to the lengths 
of the three sides. It is true that he could not give adequate expres- 
sion to the principles of his new Science. His language is chaotic, 
sometimes unintelligible ; how he satisfied himself of the truth of his 
principle does not appear. He is still under the influence of certain 
medieval conceptions, and he did not understand what is implied 
in the word “weight.”” But he saw clearly that which he could not 
quite justify in words; he had recalled mankind to the right path 
of scientific enquiry and he deserves the statue which Bruges has 
erected in his honor. 
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The different way in which Galileo handles the problem of Ste- 
vinus marks the beginning of the new Science in which rest is 
regarded as virtual velocity. When a weight hanging perpendicu- 
larly supports a double weight resting on an incline which is double 
the length of the perpendicular, Galileo sees in the phenomenon one 
weight tending to descend to the Earth at a certain rate and a double 


weight tending to descend at half that rate. He has much mental 
struggle before he liberates himself from the bonds of a Geometry 
which refuses to recognize the idea of movement. 
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_ His dilemma about the rate of fall has been much misunderstood. 
It seems to have presented itself to him in the following way. A 
body falls from a certain height and afterwards from twice the 
height. On the second occasion it is moving much faster; but how 
much faster? Let us say twice as fast, or in other words that velocity 
varies directly as height of fall. That phrase has a different mean- 


ing to us from that which it presented to Galileo at the outset of his 
enquiries. “Velocity” meant to him “intensity of purpose.’ The 
body falling from a double height has a twofold intensity of purpose; 
but the upper half of its course is of the same length as the whole 
course of its first fall. Does the double purpose exhaust itself in 
this upper half of the fall leaving the rest to be accomplished instan- 
taneously? At this point he realized that speed could not be dis- 
cussed without taking duration into consideration. He recurs to the . 


triangle and supposes the vertical to represent time elapsed and the 
base to represent speed at that instant; if the vertical line is pro- 
duced to double its original length then the new base will be double, 
and the triangle becomes the graphic expression of a law that speed 
varies directly as the time. His experiments on the pendulum and 
the inclined plane enable him not only to recognize this explanation 
as satisfactory but to generalize and assert that undisturbed bodies 
continue in uniform motion and that the fall of a body is a state of 
continually disturbed or accelerated movement, and not what had 
always been supposed the general rule of nature in bodies affected 
with heaviness. 


To expound to himself the exact rate at which bodies approach 
the Earth, Galileo again had recourse to the right angled triangle. 
Suppose the vertical line prolonged and at equal intervals lines to 
be drawn parallel to the base. These successive bases ctit off areas 
which are continually increasing. The second base cuts off an area 
equal to three of the original triangles; the third base cuts off an 
area equal to five of the original triangles; the fourth an area equal 
to seven, and so on. The vertical side measures intervals of time, 
say seconds; the area between two horizontal bases represents the 
space covered in that particular second ; the two bases represent the 
velocity at the beginning and end of the second. The total area 
enclosed by the vertical and the hypothenuse prolonged, and the last 
constructed base, represents the total space covered in the fall from 
rest. To construct such a triangle is to understand the law of fall- 
ing bodies far more clearly than it could be apprehended by the aid 
of any algebraic formula. 
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It is characteristic of Galileo’s method of thought that in dealing 
with the problems of the lever he employs the conceptions of pure 
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geometry. He takes a lever or unequal armed balance, the longer 
arm being four times the length of the short arm. A weight depends 
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from the long arm and four times the weight depends from the short 
arm. The position is one of equilibrium and the equilibrium is illus- 
trated by the equality of two triangles two sides of which measure 
the masses and the spaces which they cover in equal times. 

The triangle has thus since the days of Galileo acquired an impor- 
tance in Mechanics such as it formerly possessed in Geometry. 
Every one of its fundamental properties has a dynamic significance. 
The statement that two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third translates into the proposition that any force exerted 
diagonally diminishes in effectiveness as the angle at which it is 
applied increases. Let a cord pass over two pulleys on a horizontal 
beam; attach different weights to the two ends, and suspend a third 
weight from the middle between the two pulleys; then the rope and 
the beam form a triangle. Suppose the two weights at the end of 
the cord are five pounds and twelve pounds, then a weight of thir- 
teen pounds in the middle will draw the rope into a position of 
equilibrium in which it forms a right angled triangle with its sides 
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in the proportion of 5, 12, 13. Any weight in the center, however 
small, will establish a triangle of equilibrium, and the triangle will 
never disappear so long as there is any weight in the middle. 
Pascal’s Arithmetical Triangle is often regarded as a toy or mathe- 
matical recreation. But it was not so regarded by him. He took 
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it up at a late period of his life when he was engaged in founding 
the doctrine of chances. “C’est un chose étrange,” he said, “combien 
il est fertile en propriétés.” John Bernoulli was enthusiastic about 
it and hailed it as the foundation of most of the important discov- 
eries that had then been made in mathematics. It certainly furnished 
Newton with a hint for the construction of the binomical theorem 
in its general form. But as it in no way uses the geometrical prop- 
erties of the triangle it may be regarded as merely an orderly 
arrangement of numbers which might with even more propriety 
have been arranged as the successive ordinates of a curve the ceic- 
brated bell-curve of the Theory of Probabilities. 


SOME BE ASES, OF . THE -SOCIAL. AND 
ror Were taroORY OF PATRISTIC 
CHRIST LANEY 


BY HARRY ELMER BARNES, PH.D. 


T THE PRESENT TIME, when the problems of transition 
x in political theory are attracting unusual attention, it might 
not be futile to consider the attitude of the Christian Fathers towards 
- some of the major questions of social and political origins and 
organization. 


The view of the founders of Christianity in regard to the nature 
of society was not fundamentally different from that of the Stoics— 
namely, the brotherhood of man in the spirit. The Christians were, 
however, a little more universal in this conception than the Stoics. 
The latter had, in reality, meant the brotherhood of the wise, or 
those who could participate through their reason in the divine logos. 
Christianity tended to break down this distinction between the wise 
and unwise and to emphasize participation in the universal brother- 
hood through the medium of faith and belief rather than through 
the exercise of reason.* 

When we come to search through the New Testament for doctrine 
regarding both the spiritual and secular aspects of its teachings, we 
are compelled to turn to Paul, rather than to Jesus. It is common- 
place among all critical students of the history of Christian doctrine 
that the doctrines of Paul have been extremely influential.? Quite 


of Sociology, p. 360. 

2 Bacon, B. W., Jesus and Paul. I have purposely omitted a discussion of 
Jesus’ conception of the “Kingdom of God” because of the theological contro- 
versy which it involves. It is pretty generally admitted now, however, that 
Jesus had the same conception of the “Kingdom of God” which was common in 
the Messianic hopes of the Jews of his time. 
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in keeping with this general statement we find that the most impor- 
tant passage in the New Testament regarding the nature and insti- 
tution of civil government is to be found in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. Here he points out most distinctly that civil government 
is a divine institution for the repression of evil and the promotion 
of good. He says:* 


Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers; for there is 
no power but of God; and the powers that are ordained of God. 
Therefore, he that resisteth the power withstandeth the ordinance 
of God; and they that withstand shall receive to themselves judg- 
ment. For rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. 
And wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do that which is 
good and thou shalt have the praise of the same; for he is a minister 
of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is a minister of God, 
an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be in subjection, not only because of the wrath, but also for 
conscience’s sake. For all this cause ye pay tribute also; for they 
are the ministers of God’s services, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render therefore all their dues: tribute to whom tribute 
is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour. 


This is a most influential passage, for it was frequently quoted 
during the Middle Ages. It was essentially the doctrine of the 
Stoics; something which might well be expected from Paul. The 
importance of the Pauline dogma is not its originality, but the fact 
that in this way it was turned from the pagan past into the general 
current of Christian ideas.t | However, this doctrine is not restricted 
to Paul but was equally clearly enunciated by Peter.’ It seems that 
the purpose of these New Testament writers in putting forward this 
doctrine of passive obedience to a divinely instituted government 
was two-fold. In the first place, they desired to relieve any suspi- 
cion that they shared any of the antipathy of the Jews towards the 
Roman government, and secondly, and more important, they wished 
to correct some of the anarchistic tendencies which were breaking 
out in the various Christian communities, who seemed to think that 
freedom from the Jewish ceremonial law meant freedom from all 


secular authority.? Carlyle’s summary of these points is very clear 
and definite: 


We turn to the theory of the institution of government and here 
we find certain conceptions whose importance in the history of later 
; Romans Sitio oy 
arlyle, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 97-98. Janet, op. cit., pp. 312-313. 
©]. Peter, ii, 13-17. Janet, op:cit, pp. 612-16. ad 
° Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 91-97. 
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political thought is very great indeed. The most important passage 
in the New Testament which is connected with this subject is the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans. . . . This 
passage, which is of the greatest importance throughout the whole 
course of medieval political thought, being indeed constantiy quoted 
from the second century onwards, is indeed pregnant and significant 
in the highest degree. It defines in the profoundest way the Chris- 
tian theory of the nature of political society, while it furnishes us 
with the most interesting evidence with regard to the condition of 
the Christian societies of the Apostolic period. 


St. Paul’s general meaning is plain and distinct. The order of 
civil government is of divine institution, a thing deriving its author- 
ity and sanction from God Himself; to refuse to submit to it is to 
refuse to submit to God; obedience to the State is not merely a 
political necessity, but a religious obligation. But, we may ask, why 
is this so?) Why are we to take the civil order of the State to be 
a divine institution to which we must render obedience as to God 
Himself? Here also St. Paul’s answer is clear and distinct; it is 
because the end and purpose of civil government is to repress evil 
and to encourage the good. The civil ruler is God’s servant for a 
good purpose; the good may need have no fear of the civil ruler, 
but only the evil man. To put this into the more technical phrases 
of political theory, St. Paul means that we must obey the civil order 
as having a divine authority, because it exists for the maintenance of 
justice. It is the just end of the civil state which gives it a sacred 
character”... 

It seems most probable then, that St. Paul’s vindication of the 
authority of the civil ruler, with the parallel expressions of St. 
Peter’s epistle, were intended to counteract some anarchical tend- 
encies in the early Christian societies, were intended to preserve 
the Christian societies from falling into an error which would have 
destroyed the unity of human life, and would have tended to put 
them in ruinous opposition to the general principles of human prog- 
ress. We shall have occasion to see how this question is developed 
in the writings of the Fathers, and we shall then recognize how 
important it was that St. Paul had so clearly laid down the true 
principles of the religious conception of the state, and also how 
even the clearness of his treatment failed to save later Christian 
thinkers from a perversion of this conception. 

When we consider the relation of this theory of the nature of 
government to the contemporary philosophical conception of the 
state, we find that it is both old and new. It is essentially the same 
theory as that of the Stoics, that man is by nature a social creature, 
that government is an institution necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of human life. St. Paul is translating the philosophical con- 
ception into the Christian conception of the divine order, and the 
translation has its real importance, but fundamentally the conception 
is the same. It is new in expression but the same in substance, and 
even the expression is, as we have already seen, to be found in such 

7 Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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contemporary writers as Seneca and Pliny. We shall have presently 
to consider the theories that grew up on this translation, but we 
shall see throughout our work that the translation was necessary if 
Christian civilization was to inherit the philosophical tradition of 
Aristotle and the Stoics. . . . It is therefore a matter of the greatest 
importance that St. Paul recognized the gravity of the question, and 
should have set forth his views with such distinctness and pene- 
tration.® 

The Christian Fathers as the source of religious dogma and 
authority during the Middle Ages, to a degree scarcely second to 
the Scriptures, are most important in the history of the theories 
of the origin of society, state and government. While their writ- 
ings cover some six centuries, nevertheless there is sufficient coher- 
ence in their doctrines to allow the Patristic to be discussed as a 
whole. Carlyle says on this point: ‘We are compelled to recog- 
nize considerable diversities of opinion among these writers, and 
we have endeavored to note these when they occur, and to discuss 
the relations of the different views to each other; at the same time, 
we think that it is true to say that in the main the Fathers repre- 
sent a homogeneous system of thought.” ® 


When we consider the fundamental doctrines of the Fathers rela- 
tive to the institution of government, we find that they can be 
summed up in the four following propositions: 


(1) Mankind is by nature social; society is thus a natural product 
(In this they held to the doctrine of Aristotle and the Stoics.)?° 


(2) The state of nature is identical with the condition of man- 
kind before the Fall. In this condition mankind had no coercive 
government."* 


(3) Civil government was rendered necessary by the fall, as a 
remedy for the crimes and vices of degraded mankind.?? 

(4) While government was necessitated by the fall, nevertheless, 
it was a divinely devised institution to curb further evil; hence the 
rulers had their power from God and were the agents of God." 

The thing which was essentially new in the theory of the Fathers, 
as contrasted with that of the New Testament, was the introduction 
of the Stoic and juristic theory of the state of nature and its identi- 
fication with the fall. Carlyle summarizes these main points in the 
Patristic theory as follows: 


8 Tbid., pp. 97-98. 

® Thid., p. 102. 

1° Thid., pp. 125-128. 

11 Tbid., pp. 126-128; 147. 

12 Thid., pp. 126-131. 

18 Tbid., p. 147. Janet, op. cit., I, p. 314. 
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The Fathers maintain that man is made for society, that he is by 
nature sociable and inclined to love his fellow-men.14 


Man is by nature made for society. But it is not by nature that 
man is the lord of man, it is not by nature that man is in subjection 
to man. . . . The primitive state of man was to these Fathers, as 
it had been to the Stoics like Posidonius and Seneca, a state without 


any coercive government; in the state of nature men did not need 
this.*® 


Coercive government has been made necessary through sin, and 
is a divinely appointed remedy for sin.'¢ 


It is unnecessary to multiply quotations from the Fathers to show 
that they all accept the theory of St. Paul, that Government is a 
divine institution. So far we are only concerned to make it clear 
how it is that we find the Fathers at the same time maintaining 
that Government is not natural and primitive, and yet that it is a 
divine institution. We have tried to make clear that this apparently 
self-contradictory position is really a perfectly intelligible, and, on 
its own terms, rational one. For man is not now in the condition in 
which God made him; once he was innocent and harmless, now his 
nature is depraved and corrupted, and conditions which would have 
been wholly contrary to his primitive nature are now necessary and 
useful.*7 

We have now to consider the theory of the nature and immediate 
source of authority in the Christian writers. We have seen that 
in their view the institution of Government is not primitive, but is 
made necessary by the vices of human nature. But Government is 
a divine institution, a divine remedy for man’s sin, and the ruler 
is the representative of God, and must be obeyed in the name of 
God. It will be easily understood that the conception was capable of 
a development which should make the king or ruler the absolute 
and irresponsible representative of God, who derives his authority 
direct from God, and is accountable to God alone for his actions. 
This conception, which in later times became the formal theory of 
the Divine Right of the Monarch, was, as we think, first drawn out 
and stated by some of the Fathers, notably by St. Gregory the 
Great.*® ; 

In St. Gregory the Great, then, we find this theory of the sacred 
character of government so developed as to make the ruler in all 
his actions the representative of God, not merely the representative 
of God as embodying the sacred ends for which the government 
exists. The conception is, so far as we have seen, almost peculiar 
to some Christian writers. We have not observed anything which 
is really parallel to the conception in the legal writers, and even in 
Seneca and Pliny we have only indications of an attitude of mind 
which might be capable of development in this direction. The the- 

14 Carlyle, op. cit., p. 125. 
15 Tbid., pp. 126-127. 
16 Thid., p. 128. 


17 Thid., p. 131. 
18 Tbid., p. 147. 
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ory is a somewhat irregular and illogical development of the Chris- 
tian conception of the divine character of the civil order. 

It will naturally be asked, what were the circumstances under 
which this theory grew up? We think that we can trace the devel- 
opment of this conception to three causes: first, the need of correct- 
ing that anarchical tendency in the primitive Church to which we 
have already referred; secondly, the relation between the Christian 
Church and the Emperor after the conversion of Constantine ; and, 
thirdly, the influence of the Old Testament conception of the posi- 
tion of the King of Israel.’® 

We may now examine a little more in detail the opinions of sev- 


eral of the more important of these Fathers upon their four funda- 
mental doctrines regarding the origin of the state. 

First, as regards the natural sociability of man, we find the doc- 
trine strongly emphasized by Lactantius, one of the earliest and 
most learned of the western Fathers. Being converted only in mid- 
dle life he had become thoroughly acquainted with pagan literature 
before his conversion. He wrote about 300 A. D. In his most 
famous work, The Divine Institutes, after reciting at length the 
respective views of the Epicureans, as represented by Lucretius, and 
the Aristotelian and Stoic opinions in regard to the origin of society, 
he shows that the scriptural doctrine opposes any idea that the 
human race was ever imperfect in the beginning or that its mem- 
bers were ever separated, so as to be able to unite by a compact. 
“But, however, neither (the Epicurean nor the Stoic view) is by 
any means true, because men were not born from the ground 
throughout the world, as though sprung from the teeth of some 
dragon, as the poets relate; but one man was formed by God, and 
from that one man all the earth was filled with the human race, in 
the same way as again took place after the deluge, which they cer- 
tainly cannot deny. Therefore, no assembling together of this 
kind (i. e., compact) ever took place at the beginning; and there 
were never men on earth who could not speak, except those who 
were infants, everyone who is possessed of sense will understand.” 2° 

In another work on The Workmanship of God, Lactantius points 
out the absolute necessity of society to human existence: 

If man also, in the same manner (as the strongest beasts) had 


sufficient strength for the repelling of dangers, and did not stand - 


in need of the assistance of any other, what society would there be? 

Or what system? What humanity? Or what would be more harsh 

than man? What more brutal? What more savage? But since 

he is feeble, and not able to live by himself apart from man he 
19 Tbid., p. 157. 


a Sua ae Divine Institutes, Book VI, Chap. x, in Ante-Nicene Fathers 
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desires society, that his life, passed_in intercourse with others, may 
become both more adorned and more safe. You see, therefore, that 
the whole reason of man centers most of all in this that he is born 
naked and fragile, that he is attacked by diseases, and that he is 
punished by premature death. And if these things should be taken 
away from man, reason also, and wisdom, must necessarily be 
taken away.?? 


Augustine, the most influential, if not the most learned, of the 
Church Fathers was especially insistent upon the natural sociability 
of man. In section 1 of his On the Good of Marriage, he says: 
“Forasmuch as each man is a part of the human race, and human 
nature is something social, and hath for a great and natural good 
the power also of friendship; on this account God willed to create 
all men out of one, in order that thev might be held in their society, 
not only by likeness of kind, but also by the bond of kindred.” 
In the nineteenth book of his most famous work, The City of God, 
he further comments on this subject as follows: ‘We must give a 
much more unlimited approval to their (the pagan philosophers) 
idea that the life of the wise man must be social. For how else 
could the city of God either take a beginning or be developed, or 
attain its proper destiny, if the life of the Saints were not a social 
life? But who can enumerate all the great grievances with which 
human society abounds in the misery of this mortal state?” 2? The 
last query is an excellent example of the eschatological nature of 
all early Christian philosophy; the institutions of this world were 
at best but inferior and fleeting, and were only feeble mundane 
makeshifts to enable one to exist until the greater bliss of the future 
City of God might be realized with the resurrection of the Saints. 

Finally, further on in the same work he says: “How much more 
powerfully (than is the case with animals who are usually social) 
do the laws of man’s nature move him to hold fellowship and main- 
tain peace with all men so far as in him lies, since even wicked men 
wage war to maintain the peace of their own circle.” ** 

The next three of the main points in the theory of the Fathers 
regarding the origin of the state and government, namely, the identi- 
fication of the state of nature with the condition before the fall, 
the necessity of government as occasioned by the fall, and the divine 
nature of government, can best be considered together, as they 


21 Lactantius, The Workmanship of God, Chap. iv. Ante-Nicene Fathers, 


Vol. VII. ‘ ; 

22 Augustine, On the Good of Marriage, Sec. 1, in the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. III. : 

23 Augustine, The City of God, Book XIX, Chap. v, Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, First Series, Vol. Il. ; 

24 Tbid., Chap. xii. See chap. xii passim. 
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are logically an organic whole, and, in addition, the Fathers usually 
treat the subjects in a connected passage. We shall, however, take 
them up as far as possible in the order given. In the works of 
Athanasius (295-373), the great opponent of Arianism, we have 
one of the best statements of the identification of the state of nature 
with the state of man before the fall. He says: 


Exactly as the first of men created, the one who was named Adam 
in Hebrew, is described in the Holy Scriptures as having at the 
beginning had his mind to God-ward in a freedom unembarrassed 
by shame, and as associating with the holy ones in that contempla- 
tion of things perceived by the mind which he enjoyed in the place 
where he was—the place which the Holy Moses called in figures 
a \eardene ne 


Thus, then, as we have said. the Creator fashioned the race of 
men, and thus meant it to remain. But men making light of better 
things, and holding back from apprehending them, began to seek 
in preference things nearer to themselves. . . . They fell into lust 
of themselves preferring what was their own to the contemplation 
of what belonged to God.”° 


In the writings of Irenaeus (140-circa 200), one of the leading 
anti-heretical writers of the second century, we find a clear state- 
ment of the theory of the origin of government in the fall of man 
and the attendant doctrine that it was a divine institution imposed 
as a remedy for sin. In his work Against Heresies, he says: 


As therefore the devil lied at the beginning, so did he also at 
the end, when he said, “All these things are delivered unto me, and, 
to whomsoever I will I give them.” For it is not he who has 
appointed the kingdoms of this world, but God. . . .”8 


For since man, by departing from God, reached such a pitch of 
fury as even to look upon his brother as his enemy, and engaged 
without fear in every kind or restless conduct, and murder, and 
avarice; God imposed upon mankind the fear of man, as they did 
not acknowledge the fear of God, in order that, being subjected to 
the authority of men, and kept under restraint by their laws, they 
might attain to some degree of justice, and exercise mutual fore- 
bearance through dread of the sword suspended full in their view. 

. . And for this reason, too, magistrates themselves, having laws 
as a Cloak of righteousness whenever they act in a just and legiti- 
mate manner, shall not be called in question for their conduct, nor 
be liable to punishment. But whatsoever they do to the subversion 
of justice, iniquitously, and impiously, and illegally, and tyranically, 
in these things shall they also perish; for the just judgment of God 
comes equally upon all and is in no case defective. Earthly rule, 


25 Athanasius, Against the Heathen, Secs. 2-3, in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Second Series, Vol. IV. 


*6 Trenaeus, Against Heresies, Book V, Chap. xxiv, sec. 1, in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. I. 
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therefore, has been appointed by God for the benefit of nations, and 
not by the devil.?7 


This statement of Irenaeus is especially interesting, in that he 
assumes justice as the end of the organization of government and 
shows that unjust rulers may expect the wrath of God, though he 
does not advocate secular resistance to such rulers. A later and 
equally distinguished Father, Ambrose, also emphasized this idea 
of justice as the true end of the state. He says: “Justice, then, 
has to do with the society of the human race, and the community 
at large. For that which holds society together is divided into two 
parts—justice and good-will, which is also called liberality and kind- 
ness. Justice seems to me to be the loftier, liberality the more pleas- 
ing of the two.” *§ Again, “It is plain, then, that equity strengthens 
empires, and injustice destroys them.” ”° 

Augustine is as clear as Irenaeus in his statement that government 
was rendered necessary by the fall. He says, “He (God) did not 
intend that His rational creature, who was made in His image 
should have any dominion over anything but the irrational creation 
—not over man, but over beasts.” *° Further on he says, “But by 
nature, as God first created us, no one is the slave of either of man or 
of sin. This servitude is, however, penal and is appointed by that 
law which enjoins the preservation of the nature order and forbids 
its disturbance; for if nothing had been done in violation of that 
law there would have been nothing to restrain by penal servitude.” *? 
Here Augustine contends that both the government and slavery 
had a common origin in the original sin of man. 

As regards the divine authority of the government we have one 


of the first clear statements, after that of St. Paul, in the writings 
of Justin Martyr (110-167), the most eminent of the second century 
apologists. In his First Apology, he writes: 


And everywhere we, more readily than all men, endeavor to pay 
to those appointed by you the taxes, both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, as we have been taught by Him; for at that time some came 
to Him and asked Him if one ought to pay tribute to Caesar; and 
He answered, “Tell me, whose image does this coin bear?” And 
they said, “Caesar’s.””, And again He answered them, “Render there- 
fore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s.”’ Whence to God alone we render worship, but in 
other things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you as kings and 


27 Thbid., sec. 2. Pik : ‘ 

28 Ambrose, De Offictis, Book I, Chap. xxviii, in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. X. . 

29 Tbid., Book II, Chap. xix. 

80 Augustine, The City of God, Book XIX, Chap. xv. 
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rulers of men, and praying that with your kingly power you will be 


found to possess also sound judgment.*? ; 
Tertullian in his Remedy for the Sting of the Scorpion, written 


about 205, also voices his approval of the divine nature of civil 
government: “Thus he (Paul) bids you be subject to the powers, 
not on an opportunity occurring for his avoiding martyrdom, but 
when-he is making an appeal in behalf of a good life, under the 
view also of their being as it were, assistants bestowed upon right- 
eousness, as it were handmaids of the divine court of justice, which 
even here pronounces sentences beforehand on the guilty.” ** But 
in his Apology, written about 198-204, Tertullian makes it plain 
that this recognition of the divine source of the Emperor’s author- 
ity does not extend to the degree of making the Emperors objects 
of worship: “Augustus, the founder of the Empire, would not 
even have the title Lord; for that, too, is a name of Deity. For 
my part, I am willing to give the emperor this designation, but in 
the common acceptance of the word, and when I am not forced 
to call him Lord as in God’s place. But my relation to him is one 
of freedom; for I have but one Lord, the God omnipotent and 
eternal, who is Lord of the emperor as well.” %4 

Augustine in his City of God emphasizes the divine authority of 
the tyrant as well as of the just ruler, “Nevertheless power and 
domination are not given even to such men (as Nero) save by the 
providence of the most high God, when He judges that the state of 
human affairs is worthy of such lords. The divine word is clear 
upon this matter; for the wisdom of God thus speaks: (Prov. VIII, 
15) “By me kings reign and tyrants possess the land.” *5 

Gregory the Great was probably most impressed of all the Fathers 
with the idea of the divine nature of secular authority. Among 
other passages the following is characteristic of his utterances: “So 
much, then, have we briefly said to show how great is the weight 
of government, lest whosoever is unequal to the sacred offices of 
government should dare to profane them.” *¢ 

The conception of the divine nature of secular authority was later 
a sad stumbling block to the Church, when the secular government 
came into conflict with the Church. Two divine institutions might 
readily exist side by side without involving any question as to supe- 
riority, as long as there was perfect harmony; when conflict and 


= Justin Martyr, First Apology, Chap. xvii, Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1. 

88 Tertullian, Scorpiace, Chap. xiv, Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. III. 

54 Tertullian, Apology, Chap. xxiv, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. III. 
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discord came, however, it was difficult to decide which of two insti- 
tutions, both divine, was to take precedence. While the history 
of this conflict belongs, in general, to a later period than the one 
under discussion, its beginnings can be detected even here. Janet 
says that among the Fathers of the first four centuries of the Chris- 
tian era he can find but one unqualified statement of the superiority 
of the Church to the State, namely, that of John Chrysostom (344- 
407) the greatest of all Patristic orators.*7 Janet quotes from 
Chrysostom as follows: “‘Le roi,’ dit-il, ’n’a que la tutelle du 
corps, le pétre a celle de l’ame. Le roi remet les charges d’argent le 
pretre efface les péchés. L’un contraint, l’autre prié.* Le prince a 
entre les mains des armes matérielles, le prété n’a que les armes 
spirituelles. Le roi engage la guerre contre les barbares, le prétre 
contre les demons. . . . Nous voyons dans l’ancien Testament que 
les prétes oignaient les rois, et aujourd’hui encore le prince courbe 
la tete sous les mains du prétre. . . . C’est ce qui nous apprend que 
le prétre est supérieur au roi, que celui que recoit la bénédiction est 
évidement inférieur a celui qui la donne.” ” *8 

In addition to this statement mentioned by Janet there is the 
famous incident of the clash between Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
and the Emperor Theodosius, in which the former marked off things 
moral and spiritual as the exclusive domain of the Church and 
maintained that the Church was the earthly agency for spiritual and 
moral discipline as a preparation for heaven.*° 


While the eschatological nature of the philosophy of the Fathers 
is not properly a subject for a paper dealing with the genesis of the 
state, still it is so prominent that it should be mentioned. The 
common doctrine, culminating in Augustine, was that all earthly 
institutions were but the temporary and insignificant mundane agen- 
cies whereby man existed during his pilgrimage on earth until he 
was translated by death into the blessings of eternity. Augustine 
gives the classic statement of this conception in his City of God. He 
says in part: 

But the families which do not live by faith seek their peace in the 
earthly advantages of this life ; while the families which live by faith 
look for those eternal blessings which are promised, and use as pil- 
grims such advantages of time and of earth as do not fascinate 
them and divert them from God, but rather aid them to endure with 
greater ease, and to keep down the number of those burdens of the 
corruptible body which weigh upon the soul. Thus the things neces- 


37 Janet, op. cit., p. 316. 
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sary for this mortal life are used by both kinds of men and families 
alike, but each has its own peculiar and widely different aim in using 
them. The earthly city, which does not live by faith, seeks an earthly 
peace, and the end it proposes, in the well-ordered concord of civil 
obedience and rule, is the combination of men’s wills to attain the 
things which are helpful to this life. The heavenly city, or rather 
that part of it which sojourns on earth and lives by faith, makes use 
of this peace only because it must, until this mortal condition which 
necessitates it shall pass away. Consequently, so long as it lives like 
a captive and a stranger in the earthly city, though it has already 
received the promise of redemption, and the gift of the Spirit, as 
the earnest of it, makes no scruple to obey the laws of the earthly 
city, whereby the things necessary for the maintenance of this mor- 
tal life are administered; and thus, as this life is common to both 
cities, so there is a harmony between them in what belongs to it.*° 

We may now summarize the results of our investigation. In the 
writers of the New Testament, particularly Paul, we find an unequiv- 
ocal statement of the divine nature and institution of civil govern- 
ment as an instrument for the furtherance of justice and the curb- 
ing of the anarchical tendencies of mankind. In the Christian 
Fathers this doctrine is combined with the conception of Seneca 
regarding the primitive state of innocence. Thus the doctrines of 
the Fathers might be summed up under four or five main proposi- 
tions. First, that man is by nature social; second, that the state of 
man before the fall was similar to his condition in the golden age, 
as pictured by Seneca, and that in this condition ccercive government 
was unnecessary; third, that government was rendered necessary 
by the corruption of man following the fall, but that while rendered 
necessary by sin, government was really a divinely appointed insti- 
tution to curb sin; fourth, that as a divine institution, government 
vested its officers with divine authority, resistance to which was a 
sin as well as a crime; fifth, that all political and social institutions 
were of only passing importance as a means of making more endur- 
able man’s pilgrimage here on earth, pending his translation into 
the heavenly bliss of the City of God. 


, ‘ : : = 
° Augustine, op. cit., Book xix, chap. xvii. 


PHEADALE OF CHE SREVELATION 


BY PETER J. POPOFF 


N HIS BOOK: “In the Storm,’ Mr. Nicholas Morosoff affirms 
| that John, the author of the Revelation, while on the Isle of 
Patmos, had not only made certain meteorological and astronomical 
observations but also had clearly indicated the very date of his 
study. Only he had written that date in the astrological language 
which, however, is perfectly comprehensible not only to astronomers 
but also to all those able to handle the astronomical tables of 
Leverrier. 

The problem is as follows: a place of observation being definitely 
known, and the position of some planets, jointly with that of the 
sun and the moon, being clearly indicated as against respective con- 
stellations, it is easy then to calculate and determine the date, that 
is, the day, the month, and the year when that observation took 
place for a particular conjunction of several planets and constella- 
tions can occur but once. 

This being the situation, Mr. Morosoff tried to express in plain 
terms the observations made on a certain day by the John of Patmos. 

In Chapter X1I of the Revelation we read of this wonder in 
heaven: “A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet.” Mr. Morosoff explains that on a certain day the sun appeared 
to be in the constellation of the Virgin, while the moon, a new moon 
(as per chapter 14 and 15) was at the feet of the Virgin. 

Further, Mr. Morosoff explains that, according to Chapter VI, 8, 
“a pale horse” which was an astrological name of the planet Saturn, 
was seen in the constellation of the Scorpion, accepted as a symbol 
of death: “and his name that sat on him was Death.” 

Then “a white horse,” that is, the planet Jupiter, was seen as 
against the constellation of the Archer, for it is noticed: “he that 
sat on him had a bow.” 
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Now according to the astronomical tables, the sun in the Virgin, 
the planet Saturn in the Scorpion and the planet Jupiter in the 
Archer could be simultaneously only in the evening of September 30 
(the Julian style) in the year 395 of our era. Moreover, Mr. Mor- 
osoff affirms that neither in the first nor the second century of our 
era such a simultaneous position of the planets could occur. Then 
he proceeded to gather some additional data found in the book of 
the Revelation proving the correctness of his conclusion. 

In Chapter VI (4) we read: “And there went out another horse 
that was red; and power was given to him that sat thereon . 
and there was given unto him a great sword.” 

And further: “And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that 
sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand.” 


Mr. Morosoff explained that these verses refer to two planets: 
Mars as seen under the constellation of Perseus, and Mercury sup- 
posed to be in the Balance, and that these two planets could be 
found in this position here indicated on September 30, 395, which 
day was Sunday, “the Lord’s day” as it is stated in Ch. 1. 

Mr. Morosoff was perfectly sure of the correctness of his cal- 
culations. But as the matter was of an extreme importance, he 
requested two astronomers to verify him. 

Mr. M. M. Kamensky and Mr. N. M. Lapin of Pulkovo Observa- 
tory, have examined independently of each other the matter sub- 
mitted to them, and they came to the following conclusion regarding 
the position of certain planets on September 30, 395: Mercury was 
on that date in the constellation of the Balance, Mars in the Ram, 
under Perseus, Jupiter in the Archer, and Saturn in the Scorpion. 

It is understood by itself that once the observations described 
in the Revelation have been made in the fourth century, St. John 
the Divine could not be the author of that book. And Mr. Morosoff 
did not hesitate to conjecture that the John mentioned in the book 
was John the Chrysostome, who had been once Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and died in exile in 407. 

The conclusion was startling indeed. But only in this case the 
reference to the Nicolaitans becomes intelligible. The author of 
the Revelation hated the deeds and the doctrine of the Nicolaitans 
(ch. II, 6 and 15). Now, Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, later canon- 
ized, had lived in the fourth century and had had his own clerical 
party, which was inimical to John the Chrysostome. 

Mr. Morosoff suggested that “Gog and Magog” mentioned in Ch. 
XX were most likely the “Hun and Magol” whose names might 
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have been easily distorted by ignorant copyists: Toy xot Mayoy, 
instead of TYouv xat Moyo. 

The Huns and the Mongolians had indeed invaded the Byzantine 
Empire some twenty years before the time described in the Revela- 
tion. 

As to the number of the Beast, 666 (ch. XIII, 18), Mr. Morosoff 
seconded the explanation of Newton: “And his, beast’s mark is 
+++, and his name LATErNos, and the number of his name 666.” 

(Isaaci Newtoni opera quae estant omnia. T. V. Londoni, 1785), 
for it is known that the Greek alphabet was used for numbers as 
well: (A—30, g—1l, 1+—300, e—5, ,—10, y—50, 0—70, C 200. 
Total sum of the word Lateinos = 666). 

This indicates plainly that the Revelation was composed when 
there was an open struggle between the Greek and the Roman 
churches that is, in the fourth century. In the first century there 
was no such animosity between these churches. 

It would be exceedingly interesting if some of the American 
astronomers would take the trouble of verifying the above calcu- 
lations of their Russian colleagues. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE UNIVERSE 
BY HARDIN T. MC CLELLAND 
(Continued) 


Even tho man is yet in his noetic or spiritual infancy the ex- 
ternal world, let alone the visible universe, is old enough to have 
matured into an intelligent organism. Certain structural utilities 
and functional economies, we know, have long ago emerged from 
the peirastic stream and become expressions of habitual tropism. 
We have even recognized with Svante Arrhenius the spiritual 
analogy between vitalism and progress, between natural specializa- 
tion of type and the electronic repulsion of radiant energy from 
ancient universes beyond the galactic star-streams of our own. So 
it is in the relation of parent organism and offspring that we should 
consider the Universe and the mind of man. And if Philosophy is 
the highest intelligent expression of mind then such spiritual func- 
tions as purpose, aspiration, improvement and sublimation are no 
less appropriate to the evolution of universes than they are in the 
life of man and Nature. 

We cannot always have such good fortune with our apriori’s 
as to find them sufficiently accurate and inclusive as to cover and 
completely harmonize with empirically built up conceptions. Nature 
has not yet developed her material relations to such a point of ma- 
turity, such a degree of functional economy, as we presume our 
minds and their rationalizing or predicative apparatus capable of. 
The poetic imagination and the proud claims of our personal equa- 
tions may suit well in romantic documents meant for popular in- 
terest and consumption, but in science and philosophy there must 
be exact measurement, precision machines, and careful methods 
of analysis and generalization. Here is one instance where the 
mechanical is superior and more reliable than the merely sensory 
and personal observation; and we consequently place great trust in 
the accurate and detailed revelations of bolometer, telespectroscope, 
photo-radiograph, ultra-microscope, etc. 
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There is little doubt in the foremost minds of this century re- 
garding the close analogy between the birth and evolution of stellar 
systems and Darwin’s gemmation theory of the reproduction of 
organic life; and it is a growing probability that the Universe could 
boast a genealogy whose general lines of development vary little 
from those which cooperate to produce a genuine philosopher. We 
are just coming to understand and demonstrate some of the re- 
productive functions of crystals, the spontaneity of chemical re- 
action, and the elaboration of inorganic physiology. Even some 
degree of probability is given to the venerable subject of Christian 
controversy, parthenogenesis, by Prof. Loeb’s chemical experiments 
with the eggs of sea-urchins and by Dr. Carrel’s transference of 
tissues kept alive artificially and even producing new cellular growth 
thru mechanical stimulation. Here are creative functions of two 
distinct worlds (organic and inorganic, vital and mechanical) which 
strangely may be caused to operate on the same level of fertility 
if not of the same degree of efficiency. The moral here indicated 
is that we are not far wrong in holding that our philosophical 
principles are, or, to be strictly valid, should be wholly replical of 
and uniform with the various laws and orders, cycles of truth and 
phases of reality in the Universe. 


The genetic viewpoint now causes us little anxiety in applying 
it to all the aspects of Nature, to organic as well as inorganic, to 
vital as well as mechanical functions. The physical processes of 
cosmic evolution are no different in principle from the physiological 
processes of cellular and, in a way even mental, development. To 
be conceived as genetic or creative, not merely the result of action 
be free of finite exceptions and doubts the notion of evolution must 
and reaction between detached forces and inert masses of matter. 
We are members of no inert, dead or purposeless Universe, but of 
one which is living rather than mechanical, spiritual and intelligent 
rather than material and inane; one which, in its very extravagant 
efforts to improve its products, supplies the melioristic patterns 
of all our aspirational thoughts and inquiries. The prospects of 
immortality would certainly be questionable in a universe no nobler 
than the bare mechanism of its material parts in cold decadent 
inertia. 

In 1915 Prof. Baldwin published his “Genetic Theory of Real- 
ity” in which he sought to present all the various philosophical con- 
nections of this viewpoint. But I think many of his views and 
arguments were antedated so long as 75 years ago by his famous 
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predecessor Feuerbach who wrote a brief but very fertile outline 
of “analytico-genetic philosophy” in his Grundsiétzen der Philoso- 
phie der Zukunft (1843), showing that particular things are really 
existent, not in their own right, but only by virtue of our ideal pro- 
jection of particularity into the external world, and that both 
speculative thought and thoughtless bigotry are decided by the 
private character of our passional nature. As in his previous vol- 
umes on Thought and Things Prof. Baldwin applies geneticism 
(as a viewpoint less romantic and more rationalistic than that which 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution presented) to logic, epistemology, 
ethics and religious aesthetics and finds his highest value as an 
original and fascinating thinker in his development of genetic mor- 
phology as comprised in the logical presentation and aesthetic (or 
pancalistic, he calls it) solution to the problem of philosophical In- 
terpretation. 


Intellectual growth and spiritual power are products of the 
creative genius innate in human nature. They are subject to a 
progressive morphology which, in the aspect of operating in the 
philosophical function of man’s mind, may be observed first as 
presented in individual and racial interpretations of life; secondly 
as presented historically in the development from early prelogical 
or racial, thru the logical or mediate, to the hyperlogical or imme- 
diate interpretations; and thirdly as presented in the extra-logical 
(pancalistic) theory of aesthetic immediacy. Under stress of such 
a progressive morphology empirical immediacy loses face with all 
but its aesthetic aspects, where all experience of things other than 
that of the beautifully good and true is considered illusory, degrad- 
ing, and hence to be repudiated from the good man’s philosophical 
standpoint. Baldwin’s palingenesism of individual back to racial 
interpretations does not, however, account for the inevitably keno- 
genetic period when the racial viewpoint was being rough-hewn and 
shaped by the individual courage of a few original thinkers. The 
world-structure, at least as it is now constituted and perhaps also 
as it was from the very beginning divinely ordered, permits of both 
progressive and atavistic development; it all depends upon whether 
we choose to perfect and follow our good or evil tendencies, our 
melioristic or our pejoristic aims. How differently Macchiavelli 
might have written J] Principe had he not so eagerly and deliber- 
ately sought the favor of the Medici! 


The doctrine of cosmic vitalism with its decisions in favor of 
a living creative Universe has none of the sterility, obstinate irre- 
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ducibles or promiscuous blanket-terms of the monistic theory. Even 
the venerable tokens of materiality, mass and velocity, gravitation 
and inertia, are now being mathematically investigated and inter- 
preted as functions of matter. Lodge and Soddy, Russell and 
Poincaré, have long ago broken down the old material earth- 
earthy conception of the visible universe, replacing it with the 
energetic structure of things etheric and dynamic, functional and 
creative. Mathematical morphology rejects the value of mere quan- 
titative analysis and indicates the superior relation of qualitative 
proportions between things to the evolutionary ascent of Nature’s 
infinite procedure. We look upon Nature darkly as thru a glass and 
think that she is playing coquettishly with us from behind her veil. 
But the real veil is that of our own sensory dependence which limits 
much of our experience to mediate physical things. It is not Na- 
ture who plays us false, but ourselves who lack the power to see 
and feel the actual significance of her charms. 


Recent considerations point to the possibility of the evolution 
that we know moving itself to a grander process of unfoldment. 
Everything which is in the universe, at least so far as we can ob- 
serve and know it, is the particular result of the evolution which 
prevails in that universe. While we are included in this “every- 
thing” yet we can surmise a perhaps, an almost sort of otherness, 
in the way of a divergent code of natural phenomena. Commonly 
we limit evolution to but one method of endogeny or realization, 
and yet may not this process be but one mere factor in some greater 
coordination of two or more realities, between several more divine 
and august phases of cosmic existence? If we could some day just 
happen to run across the proof that there is another schedule on 
the cosmic itinerary, we would then have the probability that we 
do not contemplate the only universe, that evolution itself serves 
under a greater sovereignty, that our possibilities do not range only 
within the finite sphere of functional economy and structural per- 
fection but have a destiny beyond our promissory heaven. 


Aesthetic immediacy means that our experience gives us im- 
mediate knowledge of the things we love, cherish or aspire to take 
into spiritual embrace. There is causal but no transitional identity 
between the subject and the object of -knowledge. And what we 
hold to be evolution stops (for us as mere units of consciousness ) 
with the acquisition of this faculty of immediate knowledge, for 
this power, or rather its possession, becomes possible only with 
the knower becoming identical with the thing or principle known. 
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Beyond this acquisition of identity there remains nothing to real- 
ize but the evolution of evolution. And why not? On what ground 
should we swear allegiance and agree that the law of evolution must 
enjoy a stagnant reign over all existences for all eternity? What 
about the evolution of the law of evolution? At some past time 
it must have been more primitive, less regal than now, and in all 
analogy of reason there is bound to be probably educed from it a 
future exalted application, a sublimation of its processes; a con- 
dition where processes of metamorphoses and becoming will give 
way to perfection and pure being. 

The Lokayatika of the world will never know those finer feel- 
ings that constitute the Yogi’s spiritual life; the ugly Kalmucks of 
morality will never know the sweet beneficence of Kuan Yin’s 
mother-love. Nor will those who have not reached in and brought 
out from the depths of their own minds some realization of man’s 
possibilities ever know the inspiration of Philosophy and soul de- 
velopment. No period of intellectual labor can flourish for long 
if entirely aloof and averse to the influence of surrounding spheres 
of thought and inquiry. There is enough pride and bigotry in the 
lay world without carrying them into the observatories of science 
or the studious hermitage of Philosophy. We should not aim to 
set forth apologetics for our cherished but unfounded theories when 
they have been justly refuted; this is but an expression of dog- 
matic obstinacy. We should rather have courageous purpose to 
sift out all chaff, whether personal bias or popular foible, and get 
at the few kernels of truth difficultly separable thruout the experi- 
ence of a lifetime. 


How and why is any universe at all possible? How and why 
does it so operate as to be self-sustaining and in perennial flower ? 
What are ifs antecedents, nature, aims and destiny aside from our 
poor humanisms of what they seem to be? These questions are 
older than Ionian philosophy ; they aggravated the speculative minds 
of the earliest Vedic singers and the legendary founders of Chinese 
civilization; they were the first ezddlons urging Aristotle to draw 
up his many principles of philosophy and science. Those who seek 
to answer the How are scientists; those who would answer why 
become religious moralists; while those who attempt to systematize 
their knowledge into syncretisms or conciliations of these two an- 
swers are called philosophers. Religions of a positively asserted 
moral law and spiritual salvation like Christianity are not systems 


like Buddhism or Vedantism set up in opposition to Philosophy and 
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the Universe, but rather have based their very arguments and 
anagoge on what has been found of highest and most inspiring sig- 
nificance in the domains of Science and Nature. 


Is there such a thing as a universal negative, a cosmic illusion? 
Are we justified in taking Prof. Clifford’s romantic obscurantism 
of cosmic emotions as suggesting a correlative delinquency in the 
form of a cosmic hysteria? How large a measure of the idea is 
made up of the negative nominalism of our own imperfect thought 
processes? So many of our words are but negative prefixes of 
positive words, e. g. unnatural, immaterial, endless, infinite, agnoiant, 
irrational, and so on. The positive conception comes first and we 
merely prefix the negative syllable to represent the negative con- 
ception. Illusions and negative ideas are usually products of our 
own torpid brains; they are always coexistent with a weak and 
constipated intellect. This is why we always find so much folly 
and misconception in a thoughtless age, so much debauchery and 
extravagance in the vulgarian world. However, one thing is cer- 
tain: the modern notion of an orderly Universe full of innumer- 
able worlds and internal forces making them worlds is at least a 
larger and more scientific conception than that of a pagan universe 
full of gods and devils all in chaotic conflict with one another. A 
well-posted Philosophy will not only “be all round like a sphere 
and joyously hold to its orbit,” but it cannot help at times coming 
into opposition, conjunction or quadrature with other spheres of 
interest and influence. There will be perturbation but no desertion . 
of its orbital path. It is now a coign of common sense to disbelieve 
the old theological cosmogony and even a large part of the roman- 
ticist theocracy which saw deity in everything from trees to toads, 
from alcohol to stellar constellations. We do believe, however, that 
our modes of experience and our apparatus of verification are very 
human, finite, and hence not always valid as strict procedure for 
obtaining truth. 


What hero of science will discover to our knowledge the super- 
spectrum of our life with all its mystic lines of thought and cour- 
age, faith and love, aspiration and integrity? Is that uncertain and 
unproved afterlife which we hope to find after we pass thru the 
portal of Death’s transition to be still individual, conscious and 
affective in recollections of our present life or is it to be more 
grandly merged in the vaster-cycled Life of the Universe and 
thereby lose sight of its petty worldly interests? If so, that woutd 
be our first real Revelation, our first true spiritual Apocalypse. The 
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religion based upon the reification of our Christian ethics is para- 
mount only when a specific balance between divine derivation and 
human destiny is revealed and practiced. Under code of intelli- 
gence and noetic immediacy the Universe has adequate if not perfect 
means for meeting every exigency; it has no partiality for either 
particular or collective value apart from the structural use and 
functional purpose of its parts; and it seeks no destiny per ambages 
altho we in our feeble observation read therein much extravagance 
and useless mediacy. 

Our interpretations of the Universe are but single items in 
its sublime exhortation to the soul of man. Whatever we do or 
think, seek or aspire to imitate, is just that much a phase of cosmic 
functioning, an expression of universal life. And while no amount 
of rationalizing synthesis in our systems of cosmology which 
attempt to interpret natural phenomena can argue the open mind 
into a fixed attitude, nor can a focused fancy magnify any one 
celestial specimen or pattern of type-phenomena beyond the repre- 
sentative power of that fancy, yet idealists have invariably held 
that imagination is the constructive power of the world. Of course 
we must admit that imagination is largely responsible for both the 
elaboration and the acceptance of the nebular hypothesis, the third 
body, and capture theories in that it fancied the logical organization 
of scientific physical observations into systems patterned after the 
nature and procedure of their subject—the birth and evolution of 
worlds, as Prof. Eddington calls it. 

But where is the mirror that can reflect what is behind it? Who 
can make intimate communication to others an understanding of 
the source, means and tendency of his own intuition? The relative 
ultras marking the limitations of human mental power constitute 
its most obstinate problem; even the very fascination of an occa- 
sional psychic nuance may be one of the unsuspected aspects of this 
limitation. How can we know or have experience of something 
beyond our sentient reach? We cannot even be sure that our 
proud generalities really cover everything we claim they do. How 
much automorphism or at least anthropomorphic analogy is actually 
behind our conception of the dissipation of energy in the Universe? 
Is it difficult to see how the Universe can expend moral energy to 
no purpose when it has, apart from human vice and debauchery, a 
constant equilibrium and functional continuum of purpose, law, 
development, justice, intelligence, beauty and benevolence? These 
questions do not dissolve by simple recourse to pragmatic sanction 
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any more than they become more complex by association with ig- 
norance, folly or impotent faculty. They are deeper and more 
fundamental to our mental life. 


Nature-lovers are ever alert to see the intimate affection of 
their feelings reflected in everything they observe or cherish. It 
is a perfectly normal emotion, natural as mother-love or the love 
of beauty and truth. It is at least encouraging and soul-satisfying 
for anyone to find that his efforts to understand and obey Nature’s 
code have not been in vain. And even when the value of exertion 
is only personally recognized it still has promise of external verifi- 
cation, vindication and the recommendation of autral example; its 
true validation is revealed only when serving as fruitful action- 
pattern for the relish and conduct of others. 


By Nature I mean all things possible of human contact and 
observation, which includes both the external and internal worlds 
of life and all those stellar systems which astrophysics claims are 
homogeneous with our own. Nature is obviously another name for 
the sentient universe or that phase of reality which we know to 
exist by the sensory permission of empirical possibility. Experi- 
ence only can be called immediate; not the after-gathering of mental 
powers such as memory, association, utility-analysis, or organiza- 
tion into logical synthesis. The inquiry into and systematic under- 
standing of Nature then make up the proper aim and function of 
science. But when we apply philosophical methods of speculative 
possibility and creative anagoge to Nature by way of science and 
the humanities, we are aiming to introduce exaltation, certainty, 
validation and exemplary power to all her processes and her needs; 
and we are consequently aroused to the romantic situation of what 
otherwise appears to be a tight mechanical circuit of thought and 
action, cause and effect. The romantic element, therefore, puts a 
new permutation upon the already versatile accuracy of science, and 
shows that human faculty may limit the proof of our postulates, but 
in no wise runs counter to the speculative tolerance for and serious 
consideration of those metaphysical possibilities of cosmic grandeur 
and upstepped measures of magnificance. This attitude is purely 
an assumption perhaps, but it is nevertheless one of the most de- 
lightful resorts openly attended by our intellectuels degages. To- 
gether with generous conduct and the genuine impersonal love of 
truth it constitutes the true Triskelion as a symbol of philosophical 
progress and an actually operative intellectual brotherhood in the 
circles of science, religion, ethics and art. 
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Science investigates the structure while Philosophy investigates 
the functions of the Universe, and by dealing with the broader 
features and principles of cosmic processes Philosophy has interest 
in the less familiar relations of experience and physical contact. 
Its aim is to give fairly accurate and consistent, rather than ab- 
solute and dogmatic, conceptions of reality, truth, possibility, law, 
spirit, life and mind. Philosophy offers us an amplitude of mental 
power, an aspiring generosity of outlook upon the whole infinitude 
of a vast and ever-widening Universe, and seeks to purify and exalt, 
reify and validate our inward processes of experience. Whereas, 
science on the other hand, being more conservative and careful of 
its empirical deliverances, its predicates and hypotheses, gives shelter 
occasionally to monism, pluralism, romanticism, absolutism, materi- 
alism or other specious humanisms of world-patterned observation, 
but always seeking more narrowly and demonstratively to prove 
the utile connections and validity of our most cherished conceptions 
by resort to the supple analogies of type-phenomena in this world. 
30th Philosophy and Science know but little of reality as an other- 
ness in far-off universes beyond. 


Hence it is the special function of Philosophy to keep down 
the mortality rate of intelligence and to minister physic to our 
torpid brains. Sloth and slavery are both unnaturalized in the 
elite community of active wisdom and benevolence where any 
sort of chauvinism or muggletonian inspiration are strictly taboo. 
We should seek to aid the maintenance of that only genuine prestige 
which is born of energy, freedom, honesty, and versatile talent. In 
the daily practice of any truly achieving intellectual power, like 
that so thoroly cultivated by the Shinshu Buddhists in Japan, we 
should always rank personal integrity and benevolence above mere 
formalism and ceremony. This latter sect, so devout and refined 
in their strict attention to the “three baskets” (Tripitaka) of Dis- 
cipline, Discussion and Metaphysic, ascetically acknowledge, but 
certainly make no effort to encourage, such worldly and sensually 
significant customs as that of the obigo ron sash-wearing fetich which 
a selective comparison held recently in Tokyo proved to be the 
leading diversion and fond ambition of the feminine majority in 
Japan. It even ranked -higher in their code of personal charms 
than classical learning, poetry, art, or the dance. 


Man’s mind, with all its numerous contending world-cancep- 
tions and ideal rifacimentoes of the Cosmic Order, is a unique in- 
strument strangely set to measure life’s fortuitous concourse. ~It 
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is both microscope and telescope if we but use it in such wise as 
to magnify the small or reduce the distance of the great. Thus in 
turn we have witnessed the actual events of a stirring chronicle 
covering a hundred centuries. We are right now taking part in 
the grand spectacle of facts and fancies cut into all the unimagin- 
able designs of dream-analysis and élans-vitals. We have seen and 
perhaps marvelled at the actual working apparatus, the wheels so 
to speak, of La Mettrie’s mechanical universe. We were some- 
what awed so recently as 45 years ago by Fechner’s almost Brah- 
manical system of panpsychism (temperized as psychophysic) 
whose elite spiritual community embraced all the various ideal dif- 
ferentia of our sentient existence, and is still used as an argument to 
counter Darwin’s cancellation of our divine or spiritual pedigree. 

And roughly by decades since then we have been loudly coun- 
selled to observe that the nominal abstractions and terminology- 
conflicts, which are eschewed so carefully by speculative as well 
as scientific monism (Goethe and Haeckel or Lewins and Carus), 
still make up the fashionable milieu of our popular dilettantism 
in Philosophy and Science. The journals are still thrashing away 
at the controversial question whether the radical truth-sanctions in 
James’ empiricism and the utility-values in Dewey’s instrumental- 
ism are intellectual functions or integral sums of feelings and 
ioetic intentions. In the clearest of all academic terminology we 
are advised by Professors Lovejoy and McGilvary that the prag- 
matic humanism of James and Dr. Schiller are mere biologic em- 
piricisms of natural law and voluntaristic metaphysic. Why are 
we not told that Bosanquet’s aesthetic progression of philosophical 
equations or Baldwin’s pancalistic interpretation of the genetic uni- 
verse are but the dignified anagoge or metonymy of plain ordinary 
historical experience and evolution? 


However, after witnessing all the vast and various credentials 
of debate, and weighing carefully the tedious chronicle of man’s 
chaotic efforts at inquiry and verification, we are still as yet able 
to count the reliable terms of our philosophically valid procedure 
one by one on the fingers of one hand. These might be itemized 
as logical consistency, the affective probability of external fact, the 
moral psychosis of aspiration, the impersonality of justice, and the 
predication of reality as a cyclic series of existents both above and 
below the human phase. Even with this radical simplification 
generalizing the elements of our speculative situation we must re- 
member that there are but few items of logical distinction and 
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metaphysical favor which do not still concur with, if not actually ° 
arise from, our own personal opinions and prejudices. It is then 
only with extreme difficulty that we are able to freely and totally 
depart from the entrancing circle of sense-deliverance and the 
fanciful reality of our private dreams. 


Occasionally, however, we can postulate non-human values and 
post-mundane destinies on the external world. But bare predica- 
tions of infinity on the Cosmos are futile and improvident if we 
do not pronounce them with decidedly impersonal inflection, and 
not be too solicitous for their success as items of ego-sanction, 
eristic argument, and socalled self-evident knowledge. Still, if these 
postulates and predicates can be validated as axioms apart from 
man’s historical significance and the specious prestige of his intel- 
lectual traditions, then our future stands a fair chance of pre- 
existence, and of getting into truer philosophical touch with that 
phase of the Universe whose reality is experienced as being more 
immediate to human life. 


Hypotheses and speculations are theoretical or practical just 
as we choose to make them. But it is quite possible that in a truly 
infinite (or even to us, in point of time, good as infinite) Universe 
there are innumerable phases of reality, cycles of existence, and 
evolutionary processes of function quite super-human, even super- 
Natural and super-Divine. The scientist does not often concern 
himself to look this far, but an honest and courageous philosopher, 
especially after he gets his private methodology under supple con- 
trol, will always feel free-minded and will be alert to consider such 
possibilities. His one reliable maxim, like that truly pre-Raphael- 
ite anticipation of Nature-love (even to the point of conquest thru 
eternal devotion and inquisitive fidelity) which took shape in Tre- 
cento days and found such gorgeous flourishing in the Victorian 
Romanticism of the 19th century—or is it more a doctrine of phil- 
osophic policy than a maxim of intellectual conduct ?—is that the 
Universe is non-humanly disposed in aim, many-cycled in reality, 
multi-phased in function, and knows no hegemony of particular 
creeds and canons, of finite codes of interest. 


The philosopher, if he is a genuine thinker, does not rest 
with the analysis and interpretation of one world-conception alone, 
unique and instructive as that might prove to be, but seeks to fly 
among the very cycles of innumerable realities, up and into the 
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very infinity of the empyrean where a thousand universes swarm 
in phases of existence beyond the subtle power of man’s imagina- 
tion to conceive. Such thinkers know that any system of values 
is only a system of the elements of human response to the stimuli 
of life, and that the fascinations of sentient existence indicate a 
vast surcharge of spiritual power which may some day carry us 
far out beyond the physical threshold of our finite personal desires. 


WARFARE AGAINST IGNORANCE AND CRIME 


BY DR. GEORGE F. KUNZ? 


HE National Kindergarten Association was incorporated in 

1909 to secure the establishment of a sufficient number of 
kindergartens for the millions of children of kindergarten age in 
this country, only a small percentage of whom were at that time 
enjoying the benefits of this instruction. 

In 1913, at the invitation of Dr. P. P. Claxton, at that time United 
States Commissioner of Education, the Association co-operated 
with him in establishing a Kindergarten Division in the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, and provided a divisional chief and sev- 
eral specialists until July, 1919, when a bill was passed by Congress 
terminating the co-operation of the Bureau of Education with a 
number of associations which were assisting in its work. However, 
many important pieces of work were accomplished during the six 
years’ affiliation. 

Among these was a survey of the training schools for kinder- 
garten teachers, which revealed much lack of uniformity in ideals 
and standards. The survey of state laws emphasized the need for 
their revision in almost every state of the Union, and the compila- 
tion of kindergarten statistics showed that only one child in nine 
was receiving the educational advantages of kindergarten instruction, 
Much of the information gathered in this way was printed and 
issued in bulletin form by the government. An important bulletin 
was that entitled “The Montessori Method and the Kindergarten,” 
written by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, then President of the National 
Kindergarten College, who was sent to. Rome by the Association 
to attend Mme. Montessori’s first class for teachers, and afterward 
experimented in Chicago with three Montessori classes for differ- 
ent types of children. 


Dr. Kunz is President of the American Scenic & Historic Preservation 
Society, President of the New York Mineralogical Club, Vice-President of the 
Safety Museum of America, and Vice-President of the City History Club. 
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During the affiliation with the Federal Government, field work 
was started by the Association in California, that state having passed 
in 1913 a law providing for the establishment of classes upon petition 
of parents. The Field Secretary of the National Kindergarten 
Association was a special collaborator of the Bureau, and through 
her efforts more than 400 classes have been opened. It is estimated 
that at least 100,000 children on the Pacific Coast have enjoyed the 
advantages of these kindergartens, and the number will grow larger 
each year. 

The legislative example set by California has been followed by 
several other states which have passed similar laws on the subject 
—Nevada, Texas, Maine, Arizona, Wisconsin, Kansas and Pennsyl- 
vania. Bills introduced into the New York State Legislature have 
been defeated three times, although endorsed by practically every 
state organization interested in civic welfare. Another kindergarten 
bill will be introduced next winter. 

In states where favorable laws have been passed, the Association 
has conducted field work as far as its limited income, dependent 
upon voluntary gifts, has permitted. However, the co-operation of 
the Federal Bureau of Education, and of many organizations, not- 
ably the National Council of Women, with 10,000,000 members, 
has been of inestimable value in arousing public interest in a sub- 
ject so vital to the future welfare of our land. 

Animated by his keen sense of the importance of forming right 
habits of thought and action early in life, Commissioner Claxton, 
in co-operation with the Association, instituted in 1917 a service to 
help parents whose children were not receiving the advantages of 
kindergarten education, to train their little ones in their homes. 
Articles written by mothers, many of them former kindergarten 
teachers, were issued upon request, to more than 2,000 papers and 
magazines having a combined circulation of 50,000,000. This serv- 
ice has been continued ever since. Of the first year’s service, printed 
in bulletin form by the Bureau of Education, 13,500 copies were 
issued free, and 5,000 copies have been sold by the Government 
Printing Office at fifteen cents each. Letters received from 26,000 
mothers prove that this service is meeting a great need. 

The practical value of kindergarten education has been demon- 
strated beyond question, and the task that remains to be accomplished 
is the establishment of sufficient classes for the 4,000,000 children 
between four and six years of age now being deprived of their 
rights. The Association is constantly utilizing every possible means 
of creating a popular demand for kindergartens, and a clear vision 
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of the goal to be attained serves as a guide in choosing the most 
practical methods for realizing this ideal. 


Everyone interested in the industrial, artistic, scientific, social 
and spiritual uplift of our people, upon which rests the safety and 
advance of our republic, should give hearty support to the National 
Kindergarten Association in its efforts to secure educational advan- 
tages for the host of little children now being deprived of their 
rights. 


LUCRETIUS. 
BY ROBERT LOUIS BURGESS. 


This is the man who slew the fear of death. 
Mere saints are wheedlers for long life compared 
With him, the soul’s own Regulus, who dared 
Return to the grey Carthage whence the breath 
Of man rises; armed with no shibboleth 
Of immortality his reason fared 
Calmly into annihilation bared 
By that firm phrase of his, ‘““My master saith.” 


Too proud a Roman to contrive a pact 
Between reason and desire for life, he cried 
Refusal so supremely it became 
A great acceptance in itself, an act 
Promethean, whereby man’s soul denied 
That man’s mortality is grief or shame. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


DicTioNery oF RELIcion AND Etuics. Edited by James Hastings. Edinburgh, 
1910-1921, 12 vols. ‘ 


This great pioneer work is worthy of all praise, for it brings together in 
one compass all the Churches of Christ and all the Ethnic Religions: Chris- 
tians, Jews, Buddhists, are among the contributors. But, as was twice pointed 
out in the Chicago Open Court, during the early progress of this cyclopedia, 
there are conspicuous gaps. These gaps generally occur when some subject 
arises which would involve a comparison between the two leading religions of 
the world, the Buddhist and the Christian. Thus, there is no article on the 
Transfiguration, none on Visions, none on Apparitions, none on the Unpar- 
donable Sin. This is very unfortunate, because both religions use the same 
phrase for one sin which is unpardonable. Then, again, to do justice to Bud- 
dhism, there should be articles on Anathapindika, on Turkestan, on the Twin 
Miracle; and, to do justice to all Religion, an article on Holy Scripture. Under 
“Scripture” we are told to consult the articles Bible, Infallibility, Inspiration, 
Revelation, but these articles are mainly Christian. We need an article on 
Sacred Literature on a great scale. There should also be one on Versions or 
Translations, such as the Greek Old Testament, the Armenian New Testament, 
the Chinese, Tokharish and Sogdian Tripitaka. These versions of Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist Holy Writ have played a great part in the history of 
the world, Loth for its religion and its literature. It is to be feared that Asiatic 
peoples will regard this truly magnificent attempt to found a planetary religious 
propzedeutic as rather provincial, in spite of the collaboration of such scholars 
as Anesaki and Takakusu. There is also now a well-defined Buddhist-Christian 
problem, which ought to be treated by Eugene Burlingame or some other scholar 
who has paid special attention thereto. 

ALBERT J. EpMUNDs. 


Problems of Science 


By FEDERIGO ENRIQUES 


Translated by Katharine Royce with an introduction by Josiah Royce 
Pp. 392, Cloth, Price $2.50 


A scientific methodology with numerous references to contemporary 
interests and controversies. 


PRESS NOTICES 


“Prof. Royce thinks that the book will be read with particular interest 
on account of the opposition that it offers to current ‘anti-intellectual’ types 
of philosophizing, though the book was first published in Italian before the 
controversies about ‘pragmatism,’ ‘intuitionism,’ etc., arose. At the same time, 
Enriques, whose disposition is that of the mathematician and logician, has, 
through independent thinking, come to support the same theses as the prag- 
matists regarding the ‘instrumental’ or the ‘functional’ character of thought.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


“The book is written in a very attractive style, and presents some of the 
most difficult problems in a way that the unprofessional reader can under- 
stand. It is worthy of being translated into English, and worthy of this 
excellent translation.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Enriques, as Prof. Royce shows, views the thinking pro¢éess as an ‘adjust- 
ment’ to ‘situations,’ but he also lays great stress ‘upon the tendency of science 
to seek unity upon the synthetic aspect of scientific theory, upon what he 
ealls the “association” of concepts and scientific “representations.”’ Enriques 
treats all these questions with originality as well as great depth of thought 
and the appearance of his book in English makes an important addition to 
the body of metaphysical literature in our language.’—Chicago News. 


“The Work before us is perhaps the most considerable since Mill.”—The 
Nation. 
Order through your dealer 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO—LONDON 


The Belief in God and Immortality 


By JAMES H. LEUBA 


Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College 
Author of ‘A Psychological Study of Religion” 
Cloth, Price $2.50. 


This book consists of three parts. The first is a scholarly investigation of 
the origins of the idea of immortality. 

Parts II and III are those of chief interest to the general public. Part Il 
consists of statistics of belief in personal immortality and in a God with whom 
one may hold personal relations. 

Part III treats of the Present Utility of the Belief in God and in Immortality, 
and points to a minimum requirement that would save religion from being in 
conflict with science. 


PRESS OPINIONS 

“It is a book which every clergyman, as well as every one interested in 
the psychology of religion and in the future of religion, should read and 
ponder. For Professor Leuba has made a contribution to our knowledge of 
religious belief that is of very considerable significance.”—Prof. James B. Pratt, 
in the American Journal of Theology. 

‘It is an honest effort .... done with scientific precision and love of 
truth. Such an investigation, wherever its results may now seem to lead, tends 
surely toward an ultimate good.”—The Christian Register, Boston. 

“His more important conclusions are quite well established.”—The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Evolutionary Naturalism 


BY 


ROY WOOD SELLARS, Ph. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
350 pp., Cloth, Price $2.50 


“The aim of the present investigation is to work out in a systematic fashion 
the possibility of an adequate naturalism. Evolutionary Naturalism does not sink 
man back into nature; it acknowledges all that is unique in him and vibrates as 
sensitively as idealism to his aspirations and passions. But the naturalist is 
skeptical of any central, brooding will which has planned it all. The Good is 
not the sun of things from which the world of things get their warmth and in- 
spiration. The cosmos is and has its determinate nature. As man values him- 
self and his works, he may rightly assign value to the universe which is made of 
stuff which has the potential power to raise itself to self-consciousness in him.” 
% % * % * 


“Let man place his hope in those powers which raise him above the level of 
the ordinary causal nexus. It is in himself that he must trust. If his foolishness 


and his passions exceed his sanity and intelligence, he will make shipwreck of 
his opportunity.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manhood of Humanity 


The Science and Art of Human Engineering 
By Alfred Korzybski 
Price, $3.00 


_ A new civilization based on the spirit of Mathematical thinking is the high ideal of 
this author. 

His discovery of a fundamental law of human progress is but one of the great 
concepts he presents in his theory of man’s relation to Time. 


Competent critics pronounce the book a scientific revelation : 


SAS pDook tear sreat and mighty in its significance for the future welfare of 
men.’’-—Cassius J. Keyser, Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University, in The New 
York Evening Post. 


“T consider Count Korzybski’s discovery of man’s place in the great life movement 
as even more epoch making than Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation.”— 
Robert E. Wolf, Vice-President of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

“Count Korzybski, in his recent remarkable book, ‘Manhood of Humanity’, gives a 
new definition of man * * * and concludes that humanity is set apart from other 
things that exist on this globe by its time-binding faculty, or power, or capacity.”— 
From the address of the President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Toronto, 1921, quoted in Science, December 30, 1921. 


“It is written in a clear, logical, stimulating style.’—The Journal of Applied 
Psychology. 
For Sale By 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mathematical Philosophy 


A Study of Fate and Freedom 


Lectures for Educated Laymen 
By 
CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Ph. D., LL.D. 


Adrain Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. 
Pages 466 Price, $4.70 


Are we free agents in a world of Chance? Can we build a sys- 
tem of philosophy that will carry mankind over the present social 
and political chaos, just as an engineer builds a bridge or digs a 
tunnel ? 

Professor Keyser thinks we can, if we build on mathematical 
principles and not on the shifting sands of mere “opinion.” 


For Sale By 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOW READY 
The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon 


Vola: No. 3 
Edited by 
S. W. Wijayatilake 
75 cents 


Americans will remember with much interest the interesting Buddhist dele- 
gation from Ceylon to the Congress of Religions held in 1893 during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 

One of the editors of this magazine formed the Maha Bodhi Society which 
numbers among its members some of the greatest scholars and prelates of the 
world. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has been invited to take subscriptions 
for this magazine which is published annually at a price of 75 cents a copy. 
It is illustrated and very interesting in giving the modern religious history of 
Ceylon including the educational and religious progress made during the last 
forty years. 

It is well worth the price to anyone who wishes to keep in touch with the 
religious aspects of Oriental Civilization. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


We still have a few copies of No. | and 2 on hand for any who wishes a 
complete file of this interesting magazine. 


A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths 


By 


REV. GILBERT REED, D. D. 


Author of China at a Glance 
China Captive or Free, Etc. 


Cloth, $2.50 Pages 360 


Dr. Reid is the Director of the International Institute of Shanghai, 
China, where he was established before and during the Great World 
War. His social and political relations with the Orient during the 
trying period of China’s neutrality created in him a spirit of inter- 
national understanding which broke down all sense of separateness in 
human life, particularly in spiritual matters. His book is inspiring 
to every sincere student of the science of religion and will do much 
to establish the new order of human fellowship. 


Order through any book dealer. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


Pinot COURSE 


IN 


STATISTICS 


BY 
D. CARADOG JONES, M.A.,’ F.S.S. 


FORMERLY LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 
AT DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


Price, Cloth $3.75 


The fundamental importance of the right use of Statistics is 
becoming increasingly evident on all sides of life, social and commercial, 
political and economic. A study of this book should enable the reader 
to discriminate between the masses of valuable and worthless figures 
published, and to use what is of value intelligently. It is meant to 
serve as an introduction to the more serious study of the theory pro- 
vided by other works. 


PRESS NOTES 


This is an excellent “first course” to place in the hands of a mathematical 
student who wishes to develop his work on the statistical side or is interested 
in probability and has an eye to research on the mathematics of the subject. 
As the book is one of Bell’s Mathematical Series (Advanced Section), it is 
natural that the subject should be approached in this way, but its use will be 
wider than that indicated, because it will make a good second course for a 
person doing statistical work in practice if one of the elementary books on the 
subject has been read first, and it can be used for revision purposes by those 
teaching the subject who prefer to give one of the well-known existing text- 
books to their pupils in the first instance—Mathematical Gazette. 


This is an admirable introduction to one of the most important of sub- 
jects. Statistics, it is safe to say, were never more used, nor less understood, 
than they are today.—Mr. Jones has done his work well. He explains the 
special terminology of the subject clearly, and deals squarely with all the 
difficulties. We trust his valuable book will have a very large circulation. It 
deserves it—WScottish Educational Journal. 

Persons interested in statistics—and the number of such is increasing 
daily—will find in this volume a very compact, clear and sufficiently complete 
account of the mathematical machinery employed in analyzing raw statistical 
material and in deducing general statements regarding the characteristics— 
these pages offer an excellent introduction to the works of Pearson, Yule, Bow- 
ley, Edgworth, and the other pioneers of this branch of science——Journal of 
Education. 
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An Attractive Gift Book 


JAPANESE, PROVERBS 
AND PICTURES 


Selected and Edited by 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR 
University of Chicago 


Illustrated in color and printed and bound in Japan. 

Curious bits of philosophy, quaintly expressed, and the whole 
showing the shrewd, witty and sometimes cruel Japanese character. 
An interesting study of oriental ethics. 


Price, cloth $2.00 
For Sale by 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


PARACELSUS 


HIS PERSONALITY AND INFLUENCE AS A PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST AND REFORMER 


By JOHN MAXSON STILLMAN 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, Stanford University 


Cloth, $2.00 


Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, called Paracelsus, is one 


of the important although little known originators of scientific method in 
surgery and chemistry. His lifetime fell in the period (1493-1541) of 
the most fertile intellectual activity of the Renaissance, which was due 
largely to the invention of printing by movable types and the remarkable 
development of universities both in number and teaching. 

During the last thirty years scholarly research has been notably 
directed to the reinvestigation of the early history of scientific thought. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 


OPEN COURT MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


A First Course in Nomography 


By S. Brodetsky (Reader in Applied Mathematics at Leeds University). 
Pages, 135, 64 Illustrations. Price $3.00 

Graphical methods of calculation are becoming ever more important 
in all branches of engineering. The object of this book is to explain 
what nomograms are, and how they can be constructed and used. 


Projective Vector Algebra 


By L. Silberstein (Lecturer in Mathematical Physics at the University 
of Rome). Pages, 78. Price $1.75 

An Algebra of Vectors based upon the axioms of order and of con- 
nection and independent of the axioms of Congruence and of Parallels 
is the subtitle of this book. Some of the conclusions desirable from the 
subject may be helpful to readers interested in the degree of soundness 
of the foundations of the modern theory of relativity. 


Elementary Vector Analysis: with application to Geometry and 
Physics 

By C. E. Weatherburn, Ormond College, University of Melbourne. Pages, 

184. Price $3.50 

A simple exposition of elementary analysis. Vector Analysis is in- 

tended essentially for three-dimensional calculations; and its greatest 

service is rendered in the domains of mechanics and mathematical physics. 


An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations and Their Appli- 


cation 
By H. T. H. Piaggio, M. A., Professor of Mathematics, University College, 
Nottingham. Pages, 242. Price $3.50 


The theory of Differential Equations is an important branch of mod- 
ern mathematics. The object of this book is to give an account of the 
central parts of the subject in as simple a form as possible. Differential 
Equations arise from many problems in Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 


A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in Great Britain 
from Newton to Woodhouse 


By Florian Cajori, Ph. D., Professor of History of Mathematics in the 
University of California. Pages, 300. Price $2.00 

A sensational event in the early history of mathematics was Bishop 
Berkeley’s attack upon the logical foundations of the Calculus invented 
by Newton and Leibniz. Hardly known at all are the quarrels among 
the English mathematicians themselves which followed the controversy 
with Berkeley. These matters are worked out from original sources in 
Professor Cajori’s book. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Philosophical Writings of 
Richard Burthogge 


Edited with Introductions and Notes by 


MARGARET W. LANDES 


Wellesley College 
Pages, 245 Cloth, $2.00 


maxim that merit is not often recognized in a scholar’s own day not only 

because his teaching is premature but also because it is so pervaded by 
the dominating thought of the time that its element of originality is lost. 

Burthogge’s theory of knowledge is his most important philosophical teach- 
ing. His doctrine of the superiority of mind over matter is about the same as 
that taught by More and by Cudworth. However far from holding that sense 
is a hindrance to knowledge, Burthogge teaches, like Kant, that it is one of 
the only two sources of knowledge. 

This volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth and 
pes atetaee 2 English philosophical texts by graduate students of Wellesley 

ollege. 
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hee re-discovery of a seventeenth-century English philosopher proves the 


Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus 


Edited and translated by 


GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED 


Latin-English edition of the first non-Huclidean Geometry published in 
Milan, 1733. 


Pages, 280 Cloth, $2.00 


A geometric endeavor in which are established the 
foundation principles of universal geometry, with 
special reference to Euclid’s Parallel Postulate. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


| __ A Short History of 
Christian Theophagy 


BY 
: PRESERVED SMITH, PH.D. 


Pages, 223 Price, $2.00 


“In proportion as the knowledge of history becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the great French scholar, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrinés, and institutions”, 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 
very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 
because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 
prevents many investigatcrs from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 
The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
and no cause to advance save that of truth, cooly exhibits the history of the 
idea of the sacrificed and eaten god from its obscure dawn in primitive times 
to its evening twilight in the present. 


The practice of eating a god in the form of first-fruits or of a divine 
animal originated in ancient times, and attained an extraordinary develop- 
ment in the Mystery Religions of the Greeks, in the cults of Attis, of Adonis, 
of Osiris, of Dionysus, of Demeter, and of other Saviour Gods. From these 
cults the idea was borrowed by Paul and, against opposition of the Jewish 
Christians, fastened on the church. The history of the dogma, after the first 
centuries of our era, has been the story of attempts to explain it. Transub- 
stantiation and the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass were not, as com- 
monly by Protestants and rationalists they are said to be, the inept inventions 
of a barbarous age, but were the first endeavors to reason about and philo- 
sophically to elucidate beliefs formerly accepted with naive simplicity. The 
hardest battles over the dogma came in the Reformation period, which accord- 
ingly bulks large in the present work. While Luther, Calvin, and other prom- 
inent Reformers believed in a real presence, but tried to give its mode new 
explanations, other more advanced spirits, Honius, Carlstadt, Swingli, Tyndale, 
and their fellows, adopted the view, now prevalent in Protestant communions, 
that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 


* the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist views were quietly 


adopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 
vived or was revived. 
Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 


essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the history of 


Christianity. 
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“SC | ENT [A”’ INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 


Issued Monthly (each number consisting of 100 to 120 pages). 
Editor: EUGENIO RIGNANO. 


IT IS THE ONLY REVIEW which has a really international collaboration. 
IT IS THE ONLY REVIEW of absolutely world-wide circulation. 


IT IS THE ONLY REVIEW occupying itself with the synthesis and unification of knowledge, 
which deals with the fundamental questions of all the sciences: history of the sciences, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology. 


IT IS THE ONLY REVIEW which, by means of enquiries among the most eminent 
scientists and writers (on: The philosophical principles of the various sciences; 
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SATANISM IN FRENCH ROMANTICISM.' 


BY MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN. 


| Cee in no other respect do the literatures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries contrast so strongly as in their relation 
to the Prince of the world. The classical period, in its reaction to 
medieval thought, disdainfully turned away from the Devil. Boileau, 
who dictated the classical creed, let his ban fall on all Christian 
Supernaturalism, but he was especially opposed to the introduction 
of the Devil into poetry. The eighteenth century, which was such 
a bitter enemy of the Supernatural, was particularly squeamish with 
regard to Satan. The writers of this “saeculum rationalisticum”’ 
even scorned to mock at Moloch. Voltaire, who, though believing in 
nothing, believed in ghosts for tragedy (Sémiramis, 1748), op- | 
posed the introduction of the Devil into poetry as violently as Boi- 
leau.2 A distinct reaction in the Fiend’s favor is brought about at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of all continental countries, France, the center of the 
revolutionary spirit of Europe, was particularly eager to make the 
“amende honorable.” She showed herself very anxious to make 
up for her long neglect of the Devil’s literary possibilities. The 
prevalence and perseverance of the personality of Satan in modern 
French literature constitutes one of its chief characteristics. The 
Devil, to be sure, has not again assumed the prominent position he 
occupied in medieval literature, but if he is a less important, he is 
a more imposing character in the literature of modern times. In 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, December 28-30, 1922. 

2Henry Fielding likewise gives preference to the ghost in literature. 
He says in Tom Jones (1749): “The only supernatural agents, which can in 
any manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghosts.” 
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our days the Devil is not an object of contempt, but of considera- 
tion. He is not treated comically, but seriously, nay sympathetically. 


Satanism—and Supernaturalism in general—in nineteenth cen- 
tury French literature has sprung from such varied roots, has de- 
veloped after such various methods, and has served such a variety 
of purposes that it is very difficult to enter into a detailed investi- 
gation of its different aspects. Supernaturalism was the great bait 
of the Romantic movement in France as elsewhere. It was also 
an essential part of the Romantic recoil from the rationalism of the 
previous period. In their terror of the “salons” of the eighteenth 
century, the men of the nascent nineteenth sought refuge in the 
nursery. The revival of a belief in the Supernatural was, of course, 
fated to come as the predestined swing of the pendulum. But this 
belief received a great impetus from the revolutionary wars. War 
spells atavism, a re-emergence of the primitive in man. In moments 
of danger, we always return to the faith begotten of the deep feel- 
ings and fears of childhood. When the fear of death is upon us, 
all thoughts which hitherto lay hidden in some remote chamber in 
the back of our brain forge their way to the fore. This is the 
explanation of numerous death-bed conversions. In hours of calam- 
ity, nations as well as individuals show an inclination to return to 
the pious beliefs of the past. Furthermore, in time of war, the 
mystic notion is generally revived that the war waged upon earth is 
but a part of the great cosmic conflict between the powers of good 
and of evil, with each belligerent claiming the Deity, of course, 
for himself and assigning the Devil to his enemy. Our recent war 
has furnished abundant illustrations of these propositions. 


Chateaubriand’s championship of the beauties of the Christian 
religion was but an expression of this revulsion in popular opinion. 
With the instinct peculiar to genius, Chateaubriand took hold of 
the ideas which a temporary reaction in men’s feelings had brought 
to light and gave them eloquent expression. His own Christian Su- 
pernaturalism was, as has already been shown,? a caricatured clas- 
sicism. The Catholicism of Lamennais filled it with its Christian 
content. In the hands of the first three great Romantics, Lamar- 
tine, Vigny and Hugo, who subjected themselves to the spiritual 
direction of Lamennais, while accepting the literary authority of 
Chateaubriand, Christian Supernaturalism became Christian in spirit 
as well as in matter. In their communings with Lamennais, the 


8Cf. The present writer’s study, Supernaturalism and Satanism in 
Chateaubriand (1922), p. 37. 
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young poets acquired a Christian way of thinking and feeling. Their 
imagination was fired by the “apocalyptic visions” of their master. 
In his conversations with his young friends, Lamennais already de- 
veloped the arguments of his Essai sur l'indifférence, this apologetic 
of terror. He dwelt for the most part on the great mystery which 
lies beyond the tomb, on the coming of the Antichrist, and on the 
Day of Judgment. The echo of this dread of Death and the Devil 
is found in Hugo’s first collection of poems (1882). Hugo’s period 
of belief was indeed brief, but the seduction of Satan remained his 
inspiration throughout life. 


When Rousseau’s liberalism successfully combated Chateaubri- 
and’s Catholicism, Satanism—and Supernaturalism in general— 
suffered no setback. Medievalism saved the day for Satan in French 
Romanticism. The interest which the Romantics showed in medi- 
eval legend was of great benefit to Beelzebub. What most attracted 
the Romantic imagination to medievalism was its “chevalerie” and 
“diablerie.” These two aspects of medieval civilization have more 
in common than would appear at first sight. The Devil, roaming 
about and seeking whom he may devour, is kin to the knight. There 
certainly was great diabolic activity in the Dark and Middle Ages.4 
In the days of our medieval ancestors, the Devil was an object of 
the greatest concern. His doings and disguises received the most 
elaborate treatment. He occupied a position of paramount import- 
ance in medieval art and letters. In the medieval drama the Fiend 
even frisked in the flesh. The grotesk aspect of the medieval Devil 
with his horns, goat’s feet and bat’s wings was particularly pleasing 
to Hugo, who, in his Préface de Cromwell (1827), this manifesto 


4“The Middle Ages frightened us with a lugubrious phantasmagoria of 
devils snapping at a sinner’s soul as it passed” (Anatole France). 


5 Hugo erred grievously, of course, when he believed that it was reserved 
for Christianity to reveal and raise to its dignity the grotesk element in art. 
As far as the Devil is concerned, the form which he assumes in Christian art 
has been derived from the fabled gods of antiquity. The present writer can- 
not agree with Professor Morize, of Harvard University, who, in his dis- 
cussion of this paper, stated that the introduction of the Devil into French 
Romanticism was chiefly the result of Hugo’s theory of the grotesk. Apart 
from the fact that the Devil was present in Romanticism prior to the publica- 
tion of the Preface to Cromwell, it is well worth noting that he never appears 
in the drama during the Romantic period, and the Preface to Cromwell is 
after all primarily an exposition of Hugo’s views in regard to the new drama. 
It is only in the comic opera of the Second Empire that the Devil makes again 
his appearance on the stage in France. 
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of the Romantic School, declared the grotesk to be a necessary ele- 
ment in modern art.® 

Germanism accorded well with medievalism and contributed 
equally to the vogue of the Devil in France. Swarms of demons, 
in company with elves, goblins and fairies, swooped down upon 
France from across the Rhine. It will no longer be considered a 
heresy to say that French Romanticism absorbed foreign elements. 
It would be just as erroneous to maintain that the Romantic move- 
ment in France was self-developed and independent of foreign in- 
fluences as to affirm that it was altogether foreign in origin.® We 
will come closer to the truth if we say that while French Romanti- 
cism is distinctly French in its inception and development, it received 
many impressions from its neighbors to the East and the West. 
But, of course, if France borrowed from other nations, she cer- 
tainly paid back their own with interest. [Fantasticism in French 
Romanticism bears a foreign stamp. The Frenchman has little 
sense of the fantastic. This element in the Romantic movement in 
France has a Teutonic taint. But even this statement must be taken 


with caution. For the Germans, as Balzac once said, did not possess 
the only prerogative to be absurd and fantastic. 


Very important, indeed, for the position and power of the 
Devil in French Romanticism is its cosmopolitanism, this willing 
reception of foreign impressions, which is so characteristic of this 
movement in all continental countries. It is a fact well worth noting 
that almost all foreign poets who so deeply affected the young 
school in France were singers of Satan. I need only refer to Dante 
and Milton, to Goethe and Byron. Shakespeare and Scott also 
have their sorceries and diableries. There is mention of twenty 
devils in the Shakespearean plays, although these personages always 
remain behind the scenes. Léon Gozlan has described for us the 
attic room of a Romantic of 1830. On the wall hung a print of 
Milton’s Satan, and on the writing table lay the Bible, the Divina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, the Messias, Faust, and the Génie du 
Christianisme. Now all of these books spoke to the young authors 
and artists primarily or incidentally of the Devil. 

The impression must not be gained, however, that the Devil 
is a foreign element in French Romanticism.7. The French mod- 


® Francis Eccles, in his Liquidation du romantisme (1919), maintains that 
French Romanticism was a deviation of his country’s habitual spirit, 


*W. Reymond (Corneille, Shakespeare et Goethe; étude sur Vinfluence 


anglo-germanique en France au XIXe siécle, 1864, p. 138) thinks that it was 
the German Hoffmann who created the furore of the Fiend in France. 
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ifed in their own manner and impressed with their own personality 
the Devil they had obtained abroad. It must be admitted, though, 
that Diabolus was not so easily acclimated in France. In his essay 
on Hoffmann, Gautier asks: 


“And what reader of the National could ever entertain such 
dread of the Devil as to feel the shudder that ran down Hoffmann’s 
back while he was engaged in writing his tales, and compelled him 
to wake his wife to keep him company? For the matter of that, 
what the Devil would the Devil come to Paris for? He would come 
upon other people who are far more devils than he is, and he would 
be taken in as readily as a country bumpkin. He would have his 
money swindled out of him at écarté; he would be fooled into tak- 
ing shares in some company, and if he were not provided with 
proper papers, he would be sent to jail. Mephistopheles. himself 
would strike us as rather childish. He has but just taken his degree 
at the University of Jena.” 8 


But Gautier’s fears were unfounded, and the Devil was most 
warmly welcomed in France. As a matter of fact, he became the 
rage of the Romantics. In his story of Onuphrius (1832), Gautier 
himself tells us what an absorbing interest the Jeune-France took 
in Diabolus. Their shelves were filled with books on occultism 
and mysticism. Onuphrius so firmly believed in the Devil that he 
lost his mind over this belief. Gautier himself, profoundly pagan 
though he was, also had a secret liking for Lucifer. Many of his 
characters show the cloven hoof. In his story, le Diable a Paris, 
Edmond Texier reports how the young poets and painters of the 
generation of 1830 actually dabbled in the diabolical arts. They 
invoked Satan with the tenacity of medieval sorcerers. 


8 A reply to Gautier may be found in P. J. Stahl’s preface (“Comment il 
se fit qu’un diable vint 4 Paris”) to the well-known work in two volumes, le 
Diable & Paris. Paris et les Parisiens. Moeurs et coutumes, caractéres et 
portraits des habitants de Paris, tableau complet de leur vie privée, 
publique, politique, artistique etc. (Paris, 1845-6). Balzac, Gautier, Karr, 
Musset, Nodier and George Sand among others contributed to this work. How 
popular the Devil was with the Romantics may further be seen from the num- 
ber of periodicals they named after him. Petrus Borel, the lycanthrope, 
founded a newspaper with the title of Je Satan. The literary journal, le Cor- 
saire, changed its name to le Corsaire-Satan in 1845. This magazine was edited 
by Lepoittevin Saint-Alme and counted among its contributors Champfleury, 
Murger, Banville, Marc Fournier and Baudelaire. In the latter half of the 
century we find a humorous journal in 1867 at Lyons named le Démon. In 
1869 was founded the revolutionary paper le Diable a quatre. About the same 
time there also appeared an excellent literary journal with the title of le 
Diable, the principal contributors to which were Banville, Concourt, Dumas 
fils, Mendés and Zola. 
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But if the Devil, with a few exceptions, does not appear in 
person until a later period, his spirit is present in Romanticism from 
its very start. The Fiend is the very fount and foundation of the 
Romantic movement. He is first dimly seen as if behind a veil. 
The veil is soon lifted, and he appears in all his fiendishly fascinating 
beauty. Satan’s shadow is cast over all the works of the Romantic 
period. Romanticism is thoroughly suffused with the spirit of Sa- 
tan. Without the Devil there would be no Romanticism. It has 
been well said that if Satan had not existed, the Romantics would 
have invented him. Professor Saintsbury has remarked that “Ro- 
manticism had ‘le diable au corps.’”’ We can now easily understand 
the reason why Romanticism always has had such a great hold on 
the human mind. 

Satanism is not a part of Romanticism. It is Romanticism. 
It may well be said without any levity that Satan was the patron 
saint of the Romantic group. He impressed it with his personality 
to such an extent that it was soon named after him. The words 
Satanic and Romantic soon came to be wellnigh synonymous terms. 
The expression “Satanic School” applied by Southey to the Byronic 
group in England ® was accepted by Victor Hugo as a term of 
honor for the corresponding movement in his own country. Auger, 
that bitter assailant of the Romantics, was not altogether wrong 
when in a speech at the Academy he called Romanticism a “hellish 
poetry which seems to have been commissioned by Satan.” The 
Romantic School won its greatest victory over its opponents when 
it was fighting under the standard of Satan. It was Mephisto’s 
scarlet waist-coat that Gautier donned for the first night of Hernani 
as a symbol of Romantic revolt. 


Romanticism was animated from its very beginning by that 
sin which caused the archangel to fall—“superbia.” The most 
characteristic trait of the Romantic movement is this proud and 
rebellious spirit. “Et lorgueil seul emplit les ames romantiques,” 
says a romantic poet in 1846. We must bear in mind that revolution- 
ism is at the very root of all Romanticism. This was a movement of 
revolt against all authority of Heaven as well as of earth. Ro- 


®“The school which they have set up may properly be called the Satanic | 
School; for though their productions breathe the spirit of Belial in their las- 
civious parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of atrocities 
and horror which they delight to represent, they are more especially char- 
acterised by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety, which still betrays 
the wretched feeling of hopelessness wherewith it is allied.” (Preface to Vision 
of Judgment, 1821.) 
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manticism was the logical literary reflex of the political revolution. 
All French Romantics were members of the Opposition. They all 
were “of the Devil’s party,” to employ the term applied by Wil- 
liam Blake to Milton. The Romantic School was, we may say 
without any unsympathetic intention, a human Pandemonium. 
George Sand might just as well have called her contemporaries sons 
of Satan as “sons of Prometheus.” Even the sweetest and serenest 
of the great Romantics, Lamartine, also had a Satanic streak in 
him. He, too, has written his “Déspespoir” ; and the cry of despair 
uttered in this poem prolongs its echo through most of his later 
works. 


We should not bé led astray by the leaning which the Romantics 
first showed toward Catholicism and medievalism. Their profes- 
sion of faith did not spring from a spirit of piety but of paradox. 
It was not from conviction but from contradiction that they exalted 
what others had brought down. They went mad over medievalism 
simply because their arch-fiend Boileau had despised it. They 
lauded to the skies the Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost for 
the only reason that these poems had preceded the Art poétique.* 
They championed Christianity wholly in a spirit of opposition to 
the preceding generation. And all the wrong the preceding gen- 
eration had committed was, as the abbé Grillet has so cleverly put 
it, that it preceded them.1° Their Catholicism was at best of the 
Satanic sort. It never brought them any blessings from Rome. 
Anathema was the reward recently meted out by the Holy See to 
the last of Romantics, Anatole France, for his absorbing interest 
in Church lore and legend. 


Romantic mysticism was a search for communion with the 
Devil rather than with the Deity. Modern mysticism, as Max 
Nordau has pointed out, shows an inclination to put the chief em- 
phasis on traditional diabolism. In their mystic flights, the Ro- 
mantics generally had to be satisfied with the Great Second-Best, as 
Carlyle has styled Satan. The gravitation of Romantic imagination 
was toward Hell rather than Heaven. Among their other forms of 
adventure, the Romantics undertook what Ben Johnson calls “a 
bold adventure for Hell.””’ The Romantic spirit is best symbolized 
in Floa, that angel of Heaven who descended to Hell to bring cheer 


22 “Tes autres peuples disent: Homére, Dante, Shakespeare; nous disons: 
Boileau” (Victor Hugo). 

10 “Te ‘Satanisme’ littéraire. Satan, héros romantique,” in le Correspond- 
ant of February 25, 1922. 
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and comfort to her fallen brother. The Romantic poet, who con- 
sidered himself a fallen god (“I’>homme est un dieu déchu qui se 
souvient des cieux’’), had a fellow-feeling for the fallen archangel. 


Satan could not but appeal to the emotions of the Romantic 
generation. Emotionalism is an essential part of the Romantic 
temperament. This emotionalism manifested itself also in a feel- 
ing of universal sympathy for sinning and suffering humanity. 
Compassion was a master-passion with the Romantics. They con- 
sidered pity as the greatest of all virtues—pity for the forsaken and 
forlorn, pity for the dispossessed and disinherited of this earth, 
pity even for sin and Satan. The sympathy, which the Romantics 
had for all sinners, was also extended to the Sinner from the Be- 
ginning. As a matter of fact, it was just on account of his sin 
that Satan inspired the Romantics with a singular sympathy. The 
Revolting Romantics felt irresistibly drawn to all rebels. 


Satan’s suffering puts a halo around even his sin. Supreme 
suffering, hence supreme sympathy. What suffering can indeed be 
compared to that of Satan? Just think! For thousands of years 
he has dragged through this world of sorrows the most wearied 
and the most restless spirit. The Devil appeals so pre-eminently to 
our instinct of compassion. He is the most solitary of all beings, 
and the Romantics appreciated isolated personalities. His melan- 
choly endeared him to their sympathies; his mystery appealed to 
their imagination. The Romantics loved to feel their hearts swell 
and burn for the outcasts of society. Their sympathy embraced 
“all their brothers in misery, all the prisoners of this earth” (Vigny). 
They pleaded for the beggar and the bandit, for the courtesan and 
the criminal. The sympathy which they showed so freely and so 
generously to all victims, whether individuals, classes or nations, 
could not very well be refused to Satan. He was among the “lost 
causes, and forsaken beliefs, and impossible loyalties,’ on the side 
of which the Romantics threw their weight. It is well known 
what a resistless attraction hopeless suffering had for Romantic 
imagination. As Satan was, moreover, suffering from the stern 
condemnation of a superior power, he was the worthiest object of 
Romantic devotion. 


The Devil is the master-character in Romantic poetry. He is 
the ideal Romantic hero, the original after which all other charac- 
ters have been more or less modelled. What are all these heroes 
and semi-heroes of the Romantic School, from René to Rollo, but 
water-color sketches of the Devil himself? Diabolus is the original 
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beau ténébreux, the real “man of the night,” laden with a malediction 
and drawing disaster in his train. Satan in his own person sums 
up and surpasses all those sad and suffering, sentimental and sin- 
ning souls of the Romantic School.1! 


Thus the Devil was the typical figure of the Romantic period. 
The Romantic generation saw in Satan its spirit best personified. 
He was the symbol of all its aspirations and afflictions. He repre- 
sented in the eyes of the Romantics all that they loved and cherished. 
He was the incorporation of all Romantic longing and yearning. 
The Romantic age painted itself and recognized itself in Satan more 
fully and more perfectly than in any other of its characters. The 
Romantics felt that they had so much in common with the Devil 
that they looked up to him as to their elder brother. They found in 
him much of their own unhappy lot, of their own thwarted ambi- 
tions. The Devil is the very embodiment of the malady of the 
century, which is the most characteristic trait of Romanticism. In 
the celestial outlaw the Weltschmerz has been made flesh. We refer 
especially to Lélia’s outburst of despairing pessimism shortly be- 
fore her death.1* Satan personified the daring and self-sufficiency, 
the mystery and gloom, the love of liberty and hatred of authority, 
all of which every Romantic held as his highest ideal. The Devil 
is the greatest enthusiast for the liberty and spontaneity of genius. 
He is the sublimest and supremest incarnation of the spirit of indi- 
vidualism. He is the grandest symbol of protest against tyranny, 
celestial or terrestrial. Was Satan not the first to proclaim the 
sovereignty of the individual spirit? Is he not the first of all rebels 
against constituted authority? Did he not first utter the words 


11 Satan caught the sentimental melancholy characteristic of the Romantic 
period. The reader will perhaps recall Don Juan’s words in Bernard Shaw’s 
Man and Superman: “Though there is much to be learned from a cynical 
devil, I really cannot stand a sentimental one.” 


12 “Alas! despair reigns, and moans of suffering emanate from every 
pore of the created world. The wave casts itself writhing and moaning on 
the beach, the wind weeps and wails in the forest. All those trees, which 
bend and only rise to fall again under the lash of the storm, suffer frightful 
torture. There exists one miserable, cursed being, terrible, immense—the 
world which we inhabit cannot contain him. This invisible being is in every- 
thing, and his voice fills space with one eternal sob. Imprisoned in the universe 
he writhes, strives, struggles, beats his head and his shoulders against the 
confines of Heaven and earth. He cannot pass beyond them; everything 
crushes him, everything curses him, everything hates him. What is this being 
and whence does he come? . . . Some have called him Prometheus, others 
Satan; I call him desire.” 
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“Non serviam” which burn on the lips of a René, an Antony, a 
Manfred, and a Giaur? 


The rebel poet reached his hand out to the rebel angel. The 
man in opposition to society, which refused to accept his claims, 
had a fellow-feeling for Satan, who is the father of all misunder- 
stood geniuses. The man who shook off the trammels of tradition 
felt a kinship with the angel who was the first to combat con- 
formity. The rebel against convention, creed and critic on earth felt 
drawn to him who demanded liberty of thought and action in 
Heaven. The Romantics could never speak of Satan without tears 
of emotion and admiration. “Cher Satan” was always on their lips. 
They pitied him as an outlaw, they applauded him as a rebel. “Tou- 
jours un noble coeur aimera le rebelle,” declares a Romantic poet 
in 1846. Satan was the symbol of the French revolution. He was 
the spirit of the great revolt which was sweeping all over Europe a 
century ago. He was the inspiration of the July revolution, the 
leader of the great army of Human Freedom, as Heine called the 
lovers of liberty of his day. The champions of liberty on earth 
hailed the hero of celestial combat as the first martyr in the cause 
of liberty—‘“le premier réveur, la plus vieille victime,”’ as Leconte 
de Lisle calls the Devil. 


Satan was selected by the Romantic generation as its spokes- 
man. The Romantics were always “complaining and sighing and 
wailing,” and who was better fitted than the Devil to give expres- 
sion to the darkness and doubt, to the disenchantment and despair 
of their souls? Satan was the interpreter of their sorrows and 
heart-searchings. He voiced their rebellious and blasphemous 
thoughts. The genius of that hapless and helpless generation ut- 
tered its cry of protest against the world and its Maker through the 
mouth of the great Accuser. From his lips was heard man’s de- 
spairing cry of anguish against the accumulated miseries of many 
thousands of years, against the ever-increasing sufferings of thou- 
sands of generations. 


What threw the Romantics straight into the arms of the Devil 
was their pessimism. It must be counted to the Romantics for 
righteousness that they deeply occupied themselves with the prob- 
lem of human destiny. The question of the existence of evil obsessed 
their thoughts. Their eyes were open to the sorrows, the suffer- 
ings and the struggles of humanity. They made moan over the 
miseries and maladies of mankind. They were touched by the 
boundless wretchedness of the common lot of humanity. They were 
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puzzled over man’s painful powerlessness of life. The question 
which tormented the Romantics most was: Why is the world so full 
of ugly and wicked things? Their souls were filled with righteous 
indignation over the reign of injustice all about them. Theirs was 
the revolt of the human reason crying out in despair: “He who is 
almighty has willed that pain should be!” Romanticism is the con- 
sciousness of a disorder in the individual and in the world in gen- 
eral. The Romantics believed that all was evil in this world of 
ours. Now the ruler of an evil world must necessarily himself be 


evil.1? There is no escaping from this inference. Pessimism nat- 
urally leads to anti-theism. The French with their logical minds 
were more consistent in their disillusionment than the men of other 
nations. If we abandon the Christian teaching of purification 
through suffering—and that is just what the Romantics did—what 
solution can we indeed find to the problem of evil in the world? 

The Romantics were faced by a world sick and weary, yet bat- 
tled on, with a courage which would make a pagan god relent, but 
which had no power to move the Christian God. What other con- 
clusion could they draw but that God did not concern himself with 
the affairs of this earth? Thus they pictured to themselves the ruler 
of the universe as cold and cruel, standing aloof from his creation 
in eternal unconcern or even as actually finding joy in human suffer- 
ing and struggling.14 

Small wonder that God saw rising up against him the great 
Rebels! Still less need we wonder to find that man harbors a secret 
admiration for these Contemners of the Creator! Says Alfred de 
Vigny: 

“La terre est révoltée des injustices de la création. Elle dissi- 
mule par frayeur de l’Eternité; mais elle s’indigne en secret contre 
Dieu qui a créé le Mal et la Mort. Quand un contempteur des 
Dieux parait, comme Ajax, fils d’Oilée, le monde l’adopte et l’aime ; 
tel est Satan, tels sont Oreste et Don Juan. Tous ceux qui luttérent 
contre le ciel unjuste ont eu l’admiration et l’amour secret des 
hommes.” 15 


18 Proudhon, author of the famous dictum, “Property is theft,” has also 
said, “God is evil.” Stendhal, though denying the existence of God (“God's 
only excuse is that he does not exist”), hated him as one hates a master. 
Blanqui cried: “Neither God nor master!” 

14“Ftes-yous sourd, 6 mon Dieu, ou le désordre serait-il votre gloire?” 
cries Jules Favre in his Anathéme (1834). 

15 “The world revolts at the injustices entailed by the creation; dread of 
the Eternal prevents it from speaking openly; but its heart is full of hatred 
of the God who created evil and death. When a defier of the gods, like 
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For as pessimism leads to antitheism, so antitheism leads to 
Satanism. If what has been considered good is found to be bad, 
what opposes it necessarily must be good. The eternal war waged 
between the Lord and Lucifer is not for glory but for humanity. 
In his rebellion against the Deity, the Devil was actuated not by 
lust of power, but by pity of man. The attempt to overthrow God’s 
government had for its aim the liberation of the world from his 
tyranny. Satan was thus considered as a Christian equivalent for 
the pagan Prometheus. The railings of this fettered Titan against 
Jupiter in the numerous Prometheus poems of the Romantic School 
was but a thin veil for the blasphemies of Beelzebub. Cain, another 
favorite character among the revolting Romantics, was but a Satan 
clad in human flesh. Needless to say that this Devil is the very an- 
tithesis to the dogmatic demon. Our Romantic Satan has been di- 
vested of his traditionally diabolical character. Neither is he the old 
monster with horns and tail as described and illuminated in the 
medieval monastic missals and legends. He is an altogether new 
species of the genus. diaboli. Instead of a demon of darkness, he 
is a god of goodness. He continues to be the enemy of the Lord, 
but he is no longer the enemy of man (Tasso’s “gran nemico dell’ 
umane genti”). 


Thus the diabolization of God led to the divinization of Satan. 
We know of at least two groups in Paris who in the first half of 
the last century conducted a Satanic cult and created a class of 
poetry expressing their worship of Satan. This movement was, of 
course, of a very harmless character. It was primarily but another 
manifestation of that seach for singularity which was the beset- 
ting sin of all Romantics. The Bohemian had to hold beliefs 
diametrically opposed to those of the bourgeois. A few of these 
Romantic epigont may, however, have been led to their adoration 


Ajax, the son of Oileus, appears, the world approves of him and loves him. 
Such another is Satan, such is Orestes, such is Don Juan. All who have 
combated the injustice of Heaven have been admired and secretly loved by 
men.” Montégut (Revue des deux mondes, t. LXVIII, p. 231) thinks that 
Vigny might have shown better judgment in his selection of the contemners 
of the gods. Satan will do, but not Orestes, still less Don Juan. Alfred de 
Vigny would furnish an interesting subject for a psycho-analytic study. In 
a recent number of Psyche and Eros (vol. III, p. 68) Dr. Wm. Stekel writes: 
“Those who suffer from nervous depression hate God just as they hate every- 
body else. The malady is often ushered in with some blasphemy or revolt 
against God.” 
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of Satan through their love of evil.6 The affirmation of the Devil 
naturally followed the rehabilitation of the world and the emanci- 
pation of the flesh. In discarding the ascetic dogmas of Christianity 
and refusing any longer to deny the world and the flesh, the young 
generation also refused to deny the Devil.17 


) 


“In more ways than one,” says St. Augustine, “do men sacrifice 
to the rebellious spirits.” As the Christians gathered on Sunday 
morning to sing glory to God, these diabolists congregated on Sun- 
day evening to honor Satan with hymns and harpings.18 Each 
member of the group officiated in his turn, in other words, recited 
the verses he had written for the occasion. These extravagants, 
in their eagerness to show their opposition to-all tradition, pro- 
claimed that “fair is foul and foul is fair.’ They expressed a 
delight over the works of the Devil and a disgust for the acts 
of the Deity. They even argued the goodness of the seven deadly 
sins.!® In all likelihood a few among them even went as far as to 
put their teachings into practice and “romanticized” their lives, as 
they called it in those Romantic days. The Romantic search for 
new sensations led to all sorts of sexual aberrations. Thus the 
Romantic rant about self-expression and self-fulfilment was reduced 
to the ridiculous. These devotees of the Devil wished and prayed 
for a universal reign of evil and predicted the day when the Devil 


16 This movement, too, is a natural outgrowth of Chateaubriand’s advocacy 
of the Supernatural. “Naturally,” says Max Nordau in his Degeneration (p. 
292), “the love of evil can only take the form of devil-worship or diabolism, 
if the subject is a believer—if the supernatural is held to be a real thing. Only 
he who is rooted with all his feelings in religious faith will, if he suffers from 
moral aberration, seek bliss in the adoration of Satan, in impassioned blas- 
phemy of God and the Saviour.” 


17 It was reserved for Sar Péladan to raise the cry: “Let us deny Satan!” 


18 The French diabolists held views which were taught by the Gnostics 
and are found in the books of the Kabbalists and the Magi. The German 
Luciferians of the 13th century also believed that Lucifer had been unjustly 
banished from Heaven and pronounced anathema against St. Michael, the hero 
of Heaven. George Sand, in her novel, Consuelo (1842), deals with the 
sect of the Hussites, who likewise believed that Satan had been wronged 
and who greeted each other with the word: “Celui a qui on a fait tort 
te salue.” 

19 The son of poor Pierre Huet similarly declared in his Salamandre: 
“Vice, crime, infamie, voila les seules choses qui ne trompent jamais.” Cf, 
also Eugéne Sue’s Sept péchés capitaux. 
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should regain Heaven, wrest the reins of government from the 
hands of God and hold the world completely in his claws.?° 


Even the orthodox in the ranks of the Romantics, who shared 
the traditional conception of the Devil, believed in his return to 
Heaven. According to their view, however, Satan’s ascension will 
be preceded by his reformation and will bring about a universal . 
reign of good. The Romantic dream of a paradisaical transforma- 
tion of this earth was symbolized by the Salvation of Satan. That 
happy change in the character of the Devil, which Origen antici- 
pated, for which Thomas Aquinas prayed and to which Robert 
Burns looked forward, was eloquently preached by the humani- 
tarians among the Romantics. Already Mme. Krtdener, the Swed- 
enborgian mystic, who converted many handsome but wicked men 
even at the cost of her virtue, believed in the possibility of Satan’s 
conversion.2!_ Vigny (in his contemplated second part of Eloa), 
Gautier, Soumet, Quinet and Hugo, they all predicted Satan’s 
redemption and restoration to celestial favor. The last evangelist 


who claimed to have converted the Devil is Jules Bois in his Noces 
de Sathan (1892).?? 


20 Cf. Louis Maigron, le Romantisme et les moeurs (1910), p. 193. 
21 “Ye ne puis m’empécher de désirer que l’enfer vienne 4 ce Dieu si bon.” 


22 Anatole France’s abbé Jérdme Coignard also hopes for the redemption 
of Satan. Our own Reverend Tillotson, a Universalist minister, was deposed 
by his church for extending its doctrine of universal salvation to Satan. 


THE TRIANGLE AS AN AID TO DISCOVERY. 


BY JAMES CARLILE. 
ARIE 


Rye Barrow, and his disciple Newton, the triangle enters 
on a new career of usefulness. From Alexandrian times 
the idea of movement had been rigorously excluded from Geom- 
etry. Ignoring the fact that all our knowledge is derived from 
the movement of voluntary muscle, the Greeks devoted themselves 
to a Geometry of Contemplation, not of action. Almost the only 
lapse from this stern ideal is the concession which allows you to 
move a triangle and place it upon another in order to prove the 
equality of the sides. You are not allowed to contemplate it as 
rotating, in which case you might prove Euclid I. 5 in half a dozen 
lines; or to imagine it as growing by the upward extension of the 
apex, in which case the doctrine of parallels and the size of the 
interior angles could have been established with fewer difficulties 
than Euclid has encountered. If a line be regarded as the path 
of a moving point, if an angle be regarded as the inclination of a 
rotating line, if parallel lines be regarded as the sides of a triangle 
whose apex has been removed to infinity, then the scope of geometry 
is immensely extended and a new and powerful instrument of re- 
search is created. That was the lesson that Barrow taught to New- 
ton, and the result was the Principia, a work which exhibits the 
order of nature as deductions from the movements of the triangle. 


There is one incidental conception of Barrow’s which had an 
immediate effect on the future of mathematics and has for that 
reason been too consistently regarded as purely mathematical and 
in no way related to the general logic of nature. That is the con- 
ception of orders of magnitude. In nature there is nothing great 
or small, but every magnitude may be conceived as negligibly small 
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in comparison with some other magnitude and, in its turn, there is 
some third magnitude as far below the second as the second is below 
the first. Suppose a triangle extended in height so that the vertical 
angle is very small in comparison with either of, the angles at the 
base, then the difference in length between the two sides is indefi- 
nitely small in comparison with the length of either of them. If 
then the original triangle shrinks towards a microscopic size, the 
difference between the two sides becomes an infinitesimal of the 
second order and may be disregarded in further investigations. 
Nothing is to be conceived so small but it may be indefinitely larger 
than something else: nothing so large but it may be evanescent in 
comparison with something else. That our minds find some difficulty 
in accommodating ourselves to this principle arises from the fact 
that we are accustomed to regard the movement of our own limbs 
as setting a standard of size. It is as though we occupied a midway 
position in the universe and it is not altogether easy to recognize 
that the ten-millionth part of an inch contains as much room for 
internal complexity as the solar system. But the course of investiga- 
tion requires of us, now more than ever, that we should recognize 
the smallest particle we are called upon to consider as a system with 
internal problems of its own comparable in difficulty with those 
of stellar astronomy. 


Up to the end of the seventeenth century science had developed 
by geometrical methods alone, but the Vis ‘Viva controversy marks 
a parting of the ways. The universe of Galileo and Newton is a 
finished work endowed once and for all with a certain quantity of 
momentum by a Creator “who in an infinite space as in its senso- 
rium sees, discerns and understands everything” (Newton, Opticks). 
Leibnitz suggested a different sort of universe. A man of restless 
intellect, his universe is restless too; its ultimate realities are active 
elemental energies who create their own universe as they go along. 
He challenges the Newtonian (or Cartesian) concept of momentum 
and declares that the proper measure of action is the square of the 
velocity, not the simple unit. He endeavours to convict the New- 
tonians of error by pointing out that though a body only doubles its 
velocity in falling first from a height of one foot and afterwards 
from a height of four feet, whereas it requires only the same effort 
to raise a pound four feet as to raise four pounds one foot high. 
When Clarke answers that time is an element which has to be taken 
into account in the raising or falling of a body, Leibnitz replies that 
time ought to be left out of account for Force exists in itself. 
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The remarkable feature of the controversy was that whenever 
particular instances were quoted both controversialists arrived at 
the same numerical results and yet they never arrived at an agree- 
ment in principle. The controversy tended to degenerate into a 
mere dispute about words, as though one should contend that he 
heard the sound of the wind in the trees and another that what he 
really heard was the sound of the trees in the wind. If Leibnitz, 


who called in the aid of the triangle to discover his series for —, 


had only invoked the triangle in the vis viva dilemma he might have 
reconciled the controversialists. The triangles constructed by 
Galileo on the arms of the lever, or unequal-armed balance, show 
the masses and the spaces covered in unit-time; they measure the 
momenta. Triangles constructed by the arms themselves in motion 
may be used, and if you multiply the weight by the circular measure 
of the arc through which it moves you arrive at the duplicate ratio 
or vis viva. 
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In the one case you are concerned with the problem of sup- 
porting a weight; in the other case with the problem of carrying 
it upstairs. The two results are perfectly consistent and they were 
ultimately resolved into a more general statement by D’Alembert. 

Up to this point in its history geometrical method had been 
supreme. There was no physical science which was not geometrical. 
It is not equally so in the later stages. During the great period of 
French analysis the mathematicians were always spoken of as geom- 
. eters, although they never thought of using a diagram and appeared 
to dispense entirely with every consideration of shape or size. 
Lazare Carnot wrote his ‘“Metaphysic of the Infinitesimal Calculus” 
to show that the whole of the higher mathematics is geometrical 
in origin and that it becomes illogical when divested of geometrical 
meaning. In the hands of his son, Sadi Carnot, Heat became a 
geometrical science. Optics had always been such, and Chemistry 
endeavoured to become such in the mind of Dalton, of Prout, and of 
Van’t Hoff. Rowan Hamilton’s Principle of Varying Action,— 
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which led to his reduction of six dynamical equations to two, and 
which enabled him to predict that a ray of light would form a hol- 
low cone within a crystal of arragonite and a hollow cylinder on 
emerging—was founded entirely on geometrical considerations. He 
desired a general expression for the surface formed by all possible 
rays (or lines of attraction) diverging froma point. If he had lived 
to give a more systematic form to his doctrine of varying action 
he would probably have given to the principle of Relativity a more 
logical form than it has yet attained. It was the Hamiltonian equa- 
tions, combined with Faraday’s purely geometrical conception of 
the magnetic field, which enabled Maxwell to predict the existence 
of those special waves which Hertz, with his triangle of pitch, 
realised and which Marconi harnessed for the service of humanity. 


Are geometrical methods ever again to be supreme in Physical 
Science? Is there any reason in the nature of things why they 
should be? 


Consider the problems presented by the three states, gaseous, 
liquid and solid. Of the gaseous state we have a complete geo- 
metrical plan or chart representing it as a system of particles in con- 
stant motion. Their paths, their collisions, their sizes, even their 
shapes and masses can be enumerated: their pressure on the envelope 
in which they are contained can be shown to vary as the square of 
the mean velocity of the molecules. Here we have a complete work- 
ing model of a gas and the only concept of a non-geometrical nature 
which enters into it—that of pressure—enters as a mere subordi- 
nate detail of calculation, and not as any essential part of the fabric. 
Of the liquid state we have no such chart: we possess indeed means 
of calculating its behaviour under certain conditions, but we pos- 
sess no plan or chart of the liquid state in general. Of the solid 
state we know nothing at all; not even the scaffolding has yet been 
erected, still less the fabric. 


Or take the case of Chemistry. Here we have a Science which 
in the rate of accumulation of details has surpassed all others; and 
yet at the present moment we have no means of defining what is 
meant by an element. Is not the reason to be sought in the fact that 
from the days of Prout to those of Pasteur, Chemists rigidly set 
their faces against any attempt at a geometrical treatment of Chemi- 
cal Theory. When Pasteur’s hint as to the arrangement of the 
molecules in certain crystals was taken up by Van’t Hoff and ex- 
panded into the tetrahedral plan of the carbon compound molecule, 
how did the German professors receive the new theory. Thus wrote 
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Kolbe: “It is one of the signs of the times that “modern chemists 
hold themselves bound and consider themselves to be in a position 
to give an explanation of everything, and when their knowledge 
fails them, to make use of supernatural explanations. ... And 
herewith he makes it clear that he has gone over from the camp 
of the true investigators to that of the speculative philosophers of 
ominous memory.” This diatribe was issued in 1878 and before 
Kolbe’s death the geometrical conception of the carbon molecule 
had justified itself by predicting the optical activities of compounds 
unknown at the time of its publication. The future of Chemical 
Science is now, however, in the hands of the physicists who are fully 
alive to the desirability of constructing a geometrical model of the 
molecule, and a time-chart of its movements, external and 
internal. 


That phrase “Time Chart” expresses as nearly as possible the 
aim of scientific investigation, in the attempt to construct an Order 
of Nature out of the elemental chaos with which crude Nature 
confronts us. The first step is to draw a map and the second step 
to show how this map alters in time. The result bears much the 
same relation to the crude reality as a chart of the Bay of Biscay 
bears to the bay itself. But it answers its purpose, for its soundings 
expressed in black ink on blue paper enable the mariner to navigate 
the sea in safety. 

If the construction of a Time-Chart is the main object of Sci- 
ence, why is not one method as good as another? Why should a 
system founded on shapes and sizes be preferable to a system 
founded on energies, intensities, turbulence and tumult, as the ulti- 
mate verities? Do we not need both? And the answer would seem 
to be that we need shapes and sizes first and afterwards the means 
of measuring, describing and comparing them. The former produce 
a framework clear, rigorous and completely intelligible; the latter 
produce a filling-in which is incomplete, vague and partially un- 
intelligible. And the reason lies in the vehicle of language through 
which description and calculation must be conveyed. The investiga- 
ting element may be purely symbolic consisting of partial differen- 
tial equations, but these have to be translated into sentences and 
in the process they tend to become incoherent. 


The fact is that language is not altogether adequate to such 
enterprises as Physical Science is engaged in. Conception is always 
in advance of articulation and our vocabulary is too limited for our 
requirements. At the present moment the word “mass” has to do 
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duty for three or four concepts which ought to be sharply dis- 
tinguished, and physicists have recently deplored the difficulty they 
experience in defining such an apparently simple idea as that of 
Density. 


The meaning of a general word in common use may be com- 
pared with the image in a binocular out of focus; and the occa- 
sions on which it can be brought to a clear image free from fringes 
and ambiguities are comparatively few. Practically they may be 
said to be limited to the occasions when we are dealing with shapes 
and sizes, and for that reason, and for no more transcendental 
reason, geometrical statements occupy a preeminent position of certi- 
tude. The triangle once defined is always the triangle and never 
anything else. That is the key to Kant’s Prolegomena. 


Of words representing activities, or intensities, there is not 
one which is free from the suspicion of ambiguity and therefore not 
one which is completely intelligible. Newton himself felt this defect 
in his doctrine of attraction and would fain have made it purely 
geometrical, dispensing with such words as force and impulse. 
What would he have thought of the equations in which Oswald 
identifies a gram of ponderable matter with a pressure multiplied 
by the square of a velocity? Such an equation may be romantic, 
seething with possibilities, but as the description of a particle it is 
imperfectly satisfying. 


It is yet possible that physics, having been for sometime mainly 
occupied with energy factors, may bring them into subordination 
again to geometrical ideals. If so it must of necessity liberate itself 
from the habit of regarding spatial and temporal characters as 
on the same plane of importance. Duration is something far more 
fundamental than space. A geometry which has adopted the idea 
of motion has necessarily to adopt the ideas of beginning, of con- 
tinuity, and of ending. Space is something which has happened in 
the course of time. If the physicist prefers for convenience of cal- 
culation to treat time as the fourth member of a space equation, 
he must nevertheless allow that his device is only a convention neces- 
sary for the purposes of physical bookkeeping in order to enable 
him to produce a trial balance sheet of the universe. For the his- 
torian too has his time, and so has the geologist; and either those 
eras are to be conceived as portions of the duration in which the 
earth’s movement is being accomplished, or else in the language of 
Jowetts’ satirist “There is no knowledge.” 


HOPE OR DESPAIR: WHICH? 


BY RALPH W. HYDE. 


A SEN men speak of a hope with regard to the future of 
mankind it is usually in the sense that some not too remote 
change will bring about his perfection. Indeed most of these over- 
zealous ones can generally point out some particular dawning move- 
ment which will in time develop and accomplish all that is desired 
in the way of improvement. But does it not seem preposterous 
to look about us and try to detect anything like a sign when we know 
so positively how in the past even the most momentous upheavals 
have scarcely made an impress upon the fashioning of men’s souls 
and characters? This remodeling of man and of his society is a 
process which must go on for eons, and no passing, even startling 
organic change in the social structure, can influence it. Are men in 
their souls much altered by the Reformation? Are they made over 
aesthetically by the Renaissance? Have they become different polit- 
ical beings since the French Revolution? 


But our publicists (who in this age are our chief spokesmen, 
philosophers being little heeded except they be themselves mere 
publicists whom the people in idolatry have chosen to distinguish) 
though they be often discriminating and sagacious thinkers, in the 
midst of pointing out the inefficacy of some tendency will invariably 
commit themselves to the folly of pinning their faith to some rebirth 
of intellectual activity which seems to them just about to be achieved, 
or, when they become overstimulated by some novel and engaging 
theory, foolishly attribute to it an overwhelming force with which 
it should pervade men’s minds and extirpate forever all irrationality. 


The usual intellectual is prone to inhibit himself from frankly 
uttering a pessimistic note, because he is aware that the world too 
often confounds a mere dark view of a thing with moroseness. A 
complaint may be actuated by charity for humanity—yet we scent 
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only acerbity in it. We are quick to cry Cynic. So for one in whom 
excessive concern and interest in humanity compel a darkened 
aspect, there is this way out—to seize upon some faint semblance of 
order in a mighty chaos and allow his imagination to exaggerate 
it until it becomes a refuge for his own confusion, and which he in 
his enthusiasm straightway transforms for his readers into a hope. 


So we find even an Arnold after defining so precisely the true 
meaning of culture, and remarking, apparently with much misgiv- 
ing, that “it needs times of faith and ardour, times when the intel- 
lectual horizon is opening and widening all around (for culture) 
to flourish in,” so we find him saying after these words, this: “And 
is not the close and bounded intellectual horizon within which we 
have long lived and moved now lifting up, and are not new lights 
finding free passage to shine in upon us?” It sounds so like the 
usual expression of hope from a pulpit, if we could substitute for the 
idea of a heralded intellectual renascence that of a fervid religious 
awakening. The “new lights” to which Arnold referred are already 
dimmed—they make little impress on us. We “think” we see “new 
lights” of our own time, and some of us dare to think they will not 
dim. 

Why do even our most merited thinkers fall so easily into 
this error of sensing a decline of stupidity among the masses after 
so positively revealing the existence of that stupidity and alluding 
to it only disparagingly? Why, if not to conceal their pessimism? 

Now, it is no sin (intellectually) to be misunderstood, but it 
is a Sin against taste and serious literary endeavor to be indifferent 
about being misunderstood, and for this reason may we be permitted 
first to state a position, which may by now be somewhat anticipated 
by the reader, and then, secondly, because of its being in a measure 
a pessimistic one to show the exact viewpoint from which our 
feeling takes its rise. 


What is the general conception of man viewed in the light of 
his own reasoning capacity? He is a being who has more right 
to be proud of himself and of the things he creates than any other 
living creature that walks, creeps, flies or swims. His possession 
of the rational faculty not only distinguishes him in the strict logical 
way but in a wider sense entitles him to dominance in the world 
of living things, and in the exercise of this dominance he is justly 
proud. And in his use of it to secure unto himself those things 
which materially elevate him he exhibits such ingenuity, such skill, 
such inventiveness and such constructive ability that he can himself 
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but marvel at the supreme power which is his right and which nat- 
urally he views with an unruffled complacency. 

But withal he is a being terribly harassed and fettered, and 
chiefly because more ignorance than wisdom prevails in his par- 
ticular dominion, and one of the things he deems to be his mission 
is to dispel ignorance and promote wisdom. But being hampered 
by not having as yet stumbled upon the open sesame to all the dark 
mysteries of the universe he has made himself dreadfully conscious 
of a terrible servitude to the insoluble and the unknown. But has 
his emancipation from this enslavement been his constant hope or 
his eternal quest? No, he has taught himself to abide it, then finding 
it not particularly inhibitive to his own will and development, he 
has learned in a great measure to ignore it until finally he has fallen 
into a mode of existence termed the Practica, the never-ceasing 
round of comfort-seeking industry. 

Ask me if I hope for his emancipation through the advent of 
an epoch not remote, through any of the things he has himself 
created, art, science, philosophy, I should say these things do have 
their effect and in the main the effect is progressive rather than 
retrogressive, but. to suppose these can materially alter the nature 
of the race or the individual to any appreciable extent is almost 
as foolish as to suppose the human body might be permanently 
altered by surgery. 

And here we must speak of a thing which is ever present in the 
minds of those who have a deep faith in the sudden making-over of 
mankind—enlightenment. We may perhaps suggest calling this 
thing enlightenment a mere illusion though it is cherished by many 
not considered susceptible to illusions. We admit it does bring 
some fruition of intellectuality, but upon analysis it is obvious that 
whenever and wherever it occurs it may be properly defined merely 
as a change of view, the casting off of one belief to take on another. 
The new idea serves well, and while yet new appears to be what 
we are looking for, but does it not wear away after awhile and finally 
get discarded for something newer? And through these so-called 
eras of enlightenment the only notable change in men is the effect 
of the sudden upheaval of ideas by some mighty revolution. But 
sweep aside customs, laws, institutions: does the nature of the man 
change in the process? 

Let us look at some specific custom which may be said to 
have been relegated through enlightenment. There is torture. Ex- 
treme physical torture as a means to extort confession may be 
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instanced as having been abandoned through the enlightenment of 
man. But in the place of the medieval rack we have our modern, 
far more effective, mental torture of the Third Degree Was the 
manipulator of the rack any more brutish than our present-day 
officers of the law to whom is entrusted the efficacy of the Third 
Degree? 

So we may not confidently expect any appreciable making-over 
of mankind merely because sporadically new tendencies are stir- 
ring and enlightenment seemingly is spreading. We may not hope, 
primarily, because at present individuals only are intellectuahzed, 
and secondarily, because irrationality of even noted intellects 1s 
still a very common thing. 

Let us dismiss this minor cause first, for it is the simpler. By 
noted intellects we mean those who are appraised by their con- 
temporary public. The judgment is hasty and consequently usually 
erroneous but it establishes as authority their work and takes it for 
a guide. The work of more rational thinkers, having no direct 
appeal, is thus kept in the background until time proves its worth, 
even then it receives nothing like an understanding or appreciation 
from the general public, and “younger” intellectuals pronounce it 
as being true of its time but inconsistent with their time. 

The major cause, which, as stated, was that at present individ- 
uals only are intellectualized demands more explanation. 

To understand this we must survey mankind almost from his 
initial efforts at rationality until the present age and determine what 
has been his chief concern. Here I want a term that will designate 
an extremely long period of human development but through which 
there has been only one outstanding objective—a prime objective 
to which all other urges, purposes, intentions, projects, undertakings, 
aspirations, be they of whatever nature, are necessarily subordinate 
and often subservient. Now AcE is employed in one sense to 
designate the material medium chiefly used by man in the pursuit 
of his objective, e. g., Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age, Steel 
Age. So I cannot refer to a time period embracing all these as an 
Ace, and have consequently thought to choose Cyc.e to signify 
an extended division of human development. In the sense then, 
of the time period involved in the attainment of a predominating 
objective, the generation of cosmos was probably cyclic (and there 


1 Third Degree is not really a new idea, nor is it in any sense to be viewed 
as a moderation of former practices. Vigil Torture was long ago used in 
Italy and with more success than the rack. See Ring and the Book. Guido 
Franceschini was subjected to it. 
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you have philosophical problems of Beginning, Motion, Matter, 
Space and what else), the evolution of life upon our planet is cyclic 
(the scheme of which Geologists, Biologists, Paleontologists, and 
Anthropologists are painstakingly working out); but to think of 
cycles with regard to man is to stretch the imagination indefinitely. 
Epochs, eras, ages are easily comprehensible, but a cycle—where 
should it begin, where should it end, what should define it and being 
defined, we should have to answer what preceded it as well as what 
shall succeed it. 


We may begin by suggesting that mankind are now in a cycle 
which I call the Puystcat Cycie because mankind are still chiefly 
concerned with their physical well-being. Previous to this was the 
cycle of PartraL RATIONALITY when mankind were still acting 
more instinctively, but in that cycle there must have been numerous 
instances of individual primitive ratiocination developing perhaps in 
the same proportion that there is in our cycle ndividual embryonic 
intellectuality. To go beyond the cycle of PartraL RATIONALITY 
would imply non-rationality, which of course was prior to the advent 
of mankind. 


It will be seen that our cycle, having for its main objective 
the attainment of ease and comfort and the acquirement of physical 
conveniences and advantages in addition to its actual life-sustaining 
needs and overwhelmingly predominant to them, began with the 
fashioning of the first implement and that the fashioning of imple- 
ments is still the most potent of factors in our civilization because 
the objective is still being pursued, much more complicatedly of 
course but just as diligently and unremittingly as of old. 


Yet upon examination there is motive behind this objective— 
the inherent Heaven-given respect for the body perhaps. And it 
may be the design of the Cosmic Intelligence that when this objective 
be strictly rather than indifferently adhered to until we attain some- 
thing like perfection of body, time enough will have elapsed for the 
physical entity to develop a workable intellective entity within itself, 
and then the motive just referred to, namely, respect for the body, 
will have been transferred to and become a respect for the new 
highly-developed mentality. And, excluding certain obvious aber- 
rations such as luxurious and wanton excesses, just as the general 
trend of the present objective has been for refinement—materially— 
of the corporeal self, so the course of the objective taken up when a 
workable intellective entity is evolved will be toward a gloss—intel- 
lectually—of the mental or subjective self. 
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Now, it requires a multiplicity of individual energies exerted 
in improving their physical well-being in order to progress, and 
seeing that we certainly have had this unconcerted but coeval 
endeavor there is no mystery nor anything to marvel at in pres- 
ent-day material achievement. It looms large to a small mind. 
It dwindles before a mature one. When, as will be in the more or 
less remote INTELLECTUAL CycLE, we shall have a multiplicity 
of individual energies exerted in improving their intellectual 
well-being we shall see some definite progress on that side as 
well. All that the change implies is a general diverting of the 
mass of mankind from an employment of the rational faculty in 
the advancement of physical ends to an employment of it in the 
advancement of purely mental or intellectual needs.* 


And we shall have this other cycle surely, for when all the 
inconveniences of the physical existence have been provided for 
mankind will naturally seek for something else. He must first 
begin to tire of physical comfort and its attainment though, and 
tire he will when he has dallied with it long enough. There are 
already unmistakable signs that he rues many of the incongruities 
his unending pursuit of comfort and ease has led him into. 
There is disputations over property rights involving ill-feeling, 
hatred, and finally individual litigation and strife or collective war- 
ring: this thing he is tiring of or at least showing signs of it. 
Sooner or later he will see futility in many things which to him 
now are the vital processes of his life. 


The ultimate of course is the thoroughly rational being, not 
existing sporadically but universally, and this being was conceived 
by that fine mind, the master mind of all philosophy, Aristotle, 
and was placed by him in the stars. When we look back over 
the ages and think of that rationally ordered scale of Aristotle’s 
from innate organic matter to plants, from plants to animals, and 
from animals to humans, and thence to the stars and beyond to 
God we cannot help reflecting that Aristotle could conceive man 


*The reader must not infer that we are not cognizant of a vast scien- 
tific progress really pertaining to the physical well-being of the race; but 
it has for its motive not the comfort and ease as has our extensive industrial 
activity. It is working upon lines which will tend to preserve the physical 
vitality of the race—a very necessary precaution, and a factor in the devel- 
opment of a more potent intelligence. Biologists tell us that the present mode 
of life will reduce us in physical stature and mental equipment, and that 
sterility is on the increase. They urge an inuring of the human rather than 
a refinement that has as a consequence a softening. 
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only as an imperfect being and hence the logical necessity for the 
higher beings having an abode in the stars. But we in a more 
enlightened epoch have become so satisfied with the achievement 
of man and so proudful of our rationality that we have ceased to 
imagine the probability of anything higher except it be God. 


Our hope, then, is this evolution of reason. We may expect 
a man rationally ordered at last, changed but little physically from 
his present type, but inwardly possessing a super will causing his 
appetites and passions to subserve his intellect, employing in his 
social intercourse no instrument save his reason, loving his neigh- 
bor if only for the sake of learning from him, hating no one if 
only to enjoy and maintain his equanimity. 

But is all art then, all thought, futile—except it may have a 
transitory influence upon the evolution of society? Must we await 
mankind’s wearying of his present imbecile practices? The highest 
art is never futile, for it has an ennobling quality in its power of 
counteracting concurrent falsities—acquisitiveness, enmity, trade 
rivalry, all those abominable, innocuous forces about in the world 
which are the products of our physically developed civilization. 

Let us have more art, more philosophy, and more religion as 
correctives of such evil forces, but let us take care that these institu- 
tions be themselves kept pure. The aberrations and speciosities 
of art, the charlatanism and sophism of much our philosophy, the 
superstition and insufficiency charged to many religions: these must 
be rooted out if art, philosophy and religion are to have any power 
in combating the grosser evils all combining against truth and right. 

Granted such improvements and adjustments be made we may 
expect a forward movement, but I confess to groping in the midst 
of present-day enlightenment. Such a welter of tendencies and as- 
sumptions leading nowhere does indeed induce despair. I put my 
whole trust in the next cycle. I am convinced of its coming, though 
I cannot prophesy the manner of its coming. Let civilization wreck 
itself and be rebuilt; let the race return to savagery that it may get 
a fresh start; or, perhaps preferably, let it gradually remould itself 
in an evolutionary process. But nothing can shake my faith in the 
ultimate sway of reason. To speak in the Aristotelian sense, if the 
formal cause is the essence of a thing—its concept—then the final 
cause must be its realization. Form is the idea, and the idea of man 
involves his being rational—the thing which distinguishes him from 
animals. Maintaining that his present rationality is incomplete and 
far from being a perfect reflection of the form—the idea, then we 
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must be on our way to the Final cause, the ultimate toward which 
the evolutionary energy is directed. 


And the moralist may take heart that the unboundless sway 
of reason will change the nature of man at bottom, will make good 
men instead of bad, will accomplish and establish good instead of 
evil. And the artist, the thinker, or the religionist not holding and 
clinging fast to this ideal is certainly exerting a harmful influence. 
Every dweller in the realm of pure truth is a harbinger of that yet 
distant age when the ruling forces and passions of our present era 
will be a past and dead and not even a curiosity provoking history. 


AN EASTER POGROM IN PALESTINE. 


BY AMOS I. DUSHAW, 


1 i was the first of May, perhaps the most delightful month in Pal- 

estine. The Spring rains were over, and the worst part of the dry 
season was still far off. The Plain of Sharon was still carpeted 
with green grass and the usual large variety of smiling and fragrant 
flowers, and the fields of grain were gradually changing into the 
color of gold. In and around Jaffa, the present name for the ancient 
Joppa, noted for its luscious oranges and mild winters, similar to 
that of Palm Beach and Southern California, the orange blossoms 
of the very extensive orange gardens, filled the atmosphere with their 
sweet fragrance. This region is also blessed with the almond, the 
apricot, the palm, the fig, and the olive trees, and now the fruit 
of these trees were loaded with green fruit, slowly, but surely ripen- 
ing for the harvest. Altogether everything was conducive to 
thoughts of peace, and not to that of murder and robbery of the 
most diabolical and treacherous in character. And this was also the 
Greek Easter. On this day when Christians were Christians in the 
Resurrection of a Jew many Christians encouraged the fanatical 
Moslems in the massacre of defenseless and innocent men, women 
and children of the Jewish people. 


The Jewish workers had received permission to parade on this 
day, and that no trouble was anticipated was evidenced by the 
absence of military and police protection. Every soldier was at 
Ludd, ancient Lydda, the military camp for this part of Palestine, 
about twelve miles from Jaffa. But the authorities should have 
made some provision in the event of trouble because they had ample 
warning from previous experiences that it was not safe to permit 
any kind of a parade without some military protection. The Turks 
were never guilty of such negligence. And whenever riots broke 
out, due to such negligence, the respectable element, Moslems, 
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Christians, and Jews longed for the return of the Turk. But Eng- 
land was not to be blamed for these outbreaks. It was largely the 
fault of incompetent District Governors. In Districts where Gov- 
ernors were competent, courageous and loyal to British traditions 
of law and order such riots did not occur, or else were speedily put 
down. This was especially true of the Haifa District. 


“Bolshewik!” ‘“Bolshewik!” “Bolshewik!” I heard this cry 
from many native Moslems and Christians. “The Zionists are flood- 
ing this country with Bolshewiks!” “Every Jew is a Bolshewik!” 
This is the kind of propaganda the Christian and Moslem leaders 
carried on until they poisoned the minds of the simple-minded, in- 
offensive and kind-hearted peasants and town-dwellers against a 
people with whom they had always loved on exceptionally friendly 
terms. In this dastardly work the native Protestant pastor and 
teacher, products of the mission schools, played no small part. 


During the year that I was in Palestine, I visited many of the 
Jewish colonies, conversed with all kinds of Jews, but do not recol- 
lect meeting one Bolshewik. I saw these so-called Bolshewiks work- 
ing on the highways, in the scorching sun, blasting and breaking 
stones, building roads, etc. They were earning their daily bread by 
the sweat of their brows, under very trying conditions, battling 
with starvation wages and malaria. Among them were many college 
men and women. What were their chief critics doing? Sitting 
in some shady spot, drinking Turkish coffee, smoking cigarettes, 
damning the Jew and British government, and pretending to long 
for the return of the Turk who treated them in the days of their 
power with less consideration than they did their dogs. 

The first of May gave the preachers of arson, larceny and mur- 
der the opportunity they had longed for, and they made good use 
of it. The Christian leaders had preached sedition in the church, 
school, press, parsonage, home, and prepared the mob to commity 
crime against friends and imaginary foes. On this Easter Day the 
followers of the Cross and Crescent united to kill, steal, and to com- 
mit many unmentionable crimes against women and children. 


The parade was confined to the strictly Jewish section of Jaffa, 
namely, Tel Aviv. During the parade some difference took place 
between the workers and the very few radicals in their midst. It 
was strictly a Jewish affair. The handful of radicals were com- 
pletely overcome, and driven out of Tel Aviv. They retired into 
the adjoining Arab settlement for protection only to fall into a care- 
fully prepared trap. Here some of them were killed and wounded 
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without any chance of defending themselves because they were 
unarmed. 


Tel Aviv, now a self-governing municipality, has a population 
of about eight thousand, entirely Jewish, and looks like a section of 
Los Angeles. Only a few years ago Tel Aviv was nothing but a 
sandy waste. Today it is a most up-to-date town of fine homes, 
schools ; elementary, normal, college ; sidewalks with trees affording 
shelter from the heat during the summer months, and parks, library, 
waterworks, electricity for the streets and homes, and sewers con- 
necting every home. Instead of looking to this town with real pride 
and making an honest effort to build for themselves such towns 
elsewhere, the so-called educated native looks at it with envy. Did 
Bolshewiks build Tel Aviv? The intelligent native knows better. 


The Manshia is situated southwest of Tel Aviv, near the sea, 
and is populated entirely by Arabs, Moslems, and Christians. East 
of this district and separated by a narrow lane, which is also the 
main business street of this district, is the Nevy Shalom, a poor 
Ghetto, and differing little in appearance from the Manshia. Here 
Arab and Jew lived side by side, doing business with each other, 
and the thought of mutual distrust never entered the heads of either 
Jew or Arab, until the educated Christian and Moslem politicians 
poisoned the minds of the poor Arabs. These native politicians 
incarnated the spirit of the unconverted Zacchaeus. They told the 
Arabs that the coming of the Jew would result in the expulsion of 
the natives from their homes, the loss of their jobs, and economic 
and political servitude. The truth of the matter was that the coming 
of the Jew meant the emancipation of the oppressed peasants and 
slum-dwellers from the bondage of the proud, lazy, half educated 
native who considered it a mortal sin to do any kind of manual 
labor, and who saw that the Jew would no doubt inspire the com- 
mon people with self-respect, and that they would demand schools 
and better wages. In this these leaders were correct, and results 
of their visions are already in evidence. The poor native is discov- 
ering the Land of Promise. 


“Attacked by Bolshewiks!” This statement was circulated far 
and wide by the Arab leaders. Can anyone believe, who has read 
the story of Bolshewik Russia, that Bolshewiks, armed with bombs 
and guns, according to the Arab stories, would permit themselves 
to be butchered like sheep by an Arab mob? As a matter of fact 
for a time it was a onesided affair until the Jews forgot their dif- 
ferences and saw the necessity of rushing to the defence of helpless 
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men, women and children, and with sticks and stones, kept back 
the mob from looting and destroying Tel Aviv until the arrival of 
soldiers from Ludd and Jerusalem. The police of Jaffa sided with 
the Arab mob. Later in the afternoon the soldiers from Ludd and 
policemen from Jerusalem disarmed the Jaffa police. The few Jews 
on the police force were off duty on that day. It was certainly a 
carefully pre-arranged plot with the connivance of Arabs in author- 
ity in the police department. 

Early that morning a Jew, whose place of business was near 
the Manshia, saw the Arabs clubs and other weapons. He asked an 
Arab whom he knew what they were doing that for. He answered, 
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“Stay in doors today and do not open your place of business.” 
He followed the advice, and saved his life and property. 

The Arabs of the Manshia rushed into the Nevy Shalom Ghetto 
bent on murder and plunder. They cleaned out the contents of 
about forty-four stores, killed the defenders, and wounded many 
defenseless women, children, old men. Respectable looking Arabs, 
with well-ironed fezzes, polished shoes, well-creased pants and 
starched collars rushed into stores and helped themselves to all kinds 
of merchandise. It was a typical Russian pogrom. The Arab stores 
were not touched. The police took their share of the loot. 


But the pogrom was not confined to the Nevy Shalom district. 
It was general. It extended to all parts of the city, suburbs and 
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colonies. Arabs destroyed beautiful fruit orchards, the work of 
a life-time, burned homes and carried off movable property and 
cattle. 


When the British authorities deprived the Europeans of all 
arms they placed their lives and property at the mercy of the scum 
of the land. And to make the situation a thousand times worse 
the police force was made up of ignorant, illiterate Arabs. Why? 
Because they were willing to work for seven and a half pounds per 
month. However, I am glad to state that the method of running 
the police department has been entirely changed. A higher class 
of men are now on the force, who receive better pay, and who are 
led by more competent leaders. 


But this is not the end of the story. The most hideous part is 
yet to be told. 


I went through the Nevy Shalom, interviewed many victims of 
the pogrom. A Jewish carpenter took me to his place of business, 
and showed me all the damage they did. They robbed him of his 
tools, carried off his finished and unfinished work, and destroyed 
what they could not carry away. He had a wife and three children, 
and was deprived of the means of providing for his own. He 
seemed very pleased when I told him that I would tell his story to 
the people in America. 


A Jewish boy, fourteen years of age, who had the courage to 
reprimand a policeman for his disloyalty was instantly shot and 
killed by the same officer. 


I spoke to an English soldier who was guarding the lane and 
I asked him what his orders were. He answered, “I must not 
shoot.” The Arabs knew it and smiled. But about two months 
later it was the voice of the guns that finally put an end to the 
riots of Jaffa. 

What happened in the principal business section. An ex- 
British officer, whom I knew, said, that about 1:30 P. M. of the same 
day he was sitting on the balcony of his hotel when he saw a mob 
coming up from the southern part of the town, armed with heavy 
sticks and shouting like demons. A very short distance from the 
hotel a Jew was knocked down, but whose life was saved by the 
timely appearance of two policemen who halted the mob for a few 
moments. This gave the Jew the chance to escape. If the officers 
had remained loyal to their duty the mob would have dispersed. 
There was some argument between the officers and the leaders of 
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the mob. The officers then lowered their guns, and the mob rushed 
the stores. 

An American Jewish druggist was in his place of business at 
this time. He went to the door to see what all the noise was about, 
when he saw the mob and took in the situation at a glance. He 
instantly called up the governor for police protection. The answer 
was, “I cannot help you.” The mob rushed into his place. It all 
happened as quick as lightning, and the fact that he kept his wits 
about him saved his life and business. It happened that he had 
near at hand a can full of sulphuric acid, and before they had time 
to lay their hands on him he poured the acid on them. They hurried 
out faster than they came in. The druggist showed me the marks 
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of the acid on his hands and clothes. A report was later circulated 
throughout Palestine that Jews had purposely used sulphuric acid 
in great quantities on defenseless Arabs. But this was the only 
case where this acid was used. 


The Ajjami is a section in the southern part of the town, and it 
is practically one hundred per cent native, Christian and Moslem. 
Here are located most of the Christian Institutions: the Greek, 
Latin, Copt and Protestant Churches; the schools, hospitals and 
orphanages. In one part of the section is a group of buildings, 
the French schools for boys and girls, and right opposite, the French 
hospital, church and convent, all combined. And next to this estab- 
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lishment is a large building which was used by the Zionists as a 
temporary home for Jewish immigrants, and called, “The House of 
the Pioneers.” Here the Jewish immigrants, mostly young people, 
were cared for until they were transferred to the colonies, labor 
camps, and other places where their services were needed. The 
inmates of this home never interfered with their Christian and 
Moslem neighbors, and never suspected that these neighbors were 
secretly planning their destruction. 


“The House of the Pioneers” was at this time well-filled with 
young Jews and Jewesses, some of them had only arrived the day 
before. Little did these unfortunate ones realize that this was to 
be their first and last night in the Land of Promise. Some of them 
were on the balcony overlooking the main street from where they 
could see the beautiful orange gardens and the blue hills of Judea; 
others were in the spacious yard and in the building no doubt dis- 
cussing the future of the land and their. part in it. When, lo! a 
familiar cry was heard such as they and their fathers had heard in 
Old Russia, and in other parts of Europe before the days of the 
Protestant Reformations and Political Revolutions. “On this day 
Christ rose from the grave and we are fighting His enemies—The 
Jews!” This took place at the same time that the riots were going 
on in other parts of Jaffa, the suburbs and near-by colonies. 


The caretaker of “The House of the Pioneers” instantly or- 
dered the inmates into the house and locked every door. 


“The House of the Pioneers” was now like a frail bark in an 
angry sea, or like unarmed pilgrims surrounded by hungry tigers. 
Bang! A bomb was hurled against the outer door, but, alas! the 
bomb that demolished this door also killed the man who threw it. 

Deborah would no doubt have said, “So let all thine enemies 
perish, O Lord!” And perish he did, but at his own hands. He was 
a victim of his religious and political leaders. 


I said to a Protestant missionary, ‘““Who made that bomb?” 


He replied, “A Christian made it, and a Christian cast it at 
innocent and defenseless people.” 


And Christians in the United States still call the Turk infidel 
and cut-throat, and wonder why Moslems and Jews prefer their own 
faiths to that of the religions of the Christian churches. The Roman 
Catholic Patriarch of Jerusalem, expressed the character of his 
religion in the following words, “The very stones are crying out for 
vengeance. The Catholic world must fight against the profanation 
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of the Holy Land by the Zionists. It must declare a Holy War 
against Zionism.” Thus speaks a representative of the Prince of 
Peace, who said to Peter, “Put up again thy sword into its place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

The poor man who threw that bomb was a Roman Catholic. 
And the conduct of this Church during those trying days was not 
a credit to any institution claiming Jesus Christ for its Master. 
And.the conduct of the political representatives of France at that 
time was a disgrace to that nation. Her Religious and Political 
Representatives encouraged crime and theft. An Oliver Cromwell 
would have made short work of such disgraceful characters. France 
deserted England at Chanak, she armed the forces of Kemal Pasha, 
and in Palestine she was in league with the citizens of Hell. 

In Palestine every house is built on the style of a fortress. The 
walls are thick and strong, the windows have iron bars, and the 
doors are made of good iron. When the doors of “The House of 
the Pioneers” were locked and bolted there was a chance that its 
inmates would be safe until help reached them. A police officer 
asked for admittance, promising to lead them in safety to Tel Aviv. 
The poor inmates believed in his sincerity, and opened the door. 
The mob rushed in, and with the assistance of the police repeated 
the September massacres of the French Revolution. The caretaker, 
or house-father was instantly killed, and his wife who put up a pow- 
erful defense in her sanctuary, namely, the kitchen, was literally cut 
to pieces. Inmates who managed to escape reported that she ac- 
counted for at least two Arabs whom she killed with kitchen 
weapons before she was overpowered. About eleven of the inmates 
were killed, some who ran out of the house were stamped and beaten 
to death with clubs. The English missionaries who saw it all from 
their home across the street were made sick by this gruesome 
spectacle. Two of the girls were kidnapped. They were found a 
few days later stripped of all clothing in a room in the Arab 
section. 

The casualties for that day were sixty killed, forty Jews and 
twenty Arabs, and many wounded. And many Arabs were killed by 
the soldiers who hurried to the defense of the neighboring colonies. 


In other parts of the town employes looted the stores of their 
Jewish employers for whom they had worked for many years. A 
prominent commission merchant, whose place of business I visited, 
told me that his Arab porters, some of them had worked for him 
for more than twenty years, had robbed him of more than a thou- 
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sand pounds’ worth of merchandise. They had the boldness to do 
it in his presence. They destroyed his desks, typewriter, but failed 
to break into the safe. That was a bit too much for their skill. 


“What were you doing?” I said to him. 
“Just looking on,” was his reply. 
However, they did not touch him. 


Jews with their families, who were away from their homes 
enjoying the fragrance of the orange blossoms, were slain in cold 
blood. Those who concealed themselves in the orange gardens were 
slain by the keepers. Homes far away from Jewish sections were 
attacked and robbed of every bit of furniture. 


Poor Brenner! He was a well-known Jewish poet, free from 
guile, harmless as a dove, and with a heart that embraced the whole 
world was killed in cold blood. The family that sheltered him was 
likewise slain. 


And yet the Arab leaders tried to make everybody believe that 
the attacks were not premeditated, and that they attacked the Bol- 
sheviks in defense of Law and Order. If their contention was 
correct why did they kill, wound children, women, old men, native 
as well as foreign? Why did they steal? Actions speak louder 
than words. 


It was an attempt to kill the Balfour Declaration, to compel 
the British to abrogate. In this they were encouraged by the un- 
British conduct of not a few Britishers in the service of the Crown 
and Church. But in reality they strengthened the cause of the 
Jews, and many of the more intelligent natives admitted that much 
to me. There came a time when the Arabs had to make restitution, 
and to discover that with Britain a treaty was more than merely 
a Scrap of Paper. 

Later in the day, the Christians heard a cry, a very familiar one, 
and which made them shiver in their skins. They and their fore- 
fathers knew its meaning. It was the old battle-cry of Islam: “Mo- 
hammed and his Sword!’ It was a battle-cry against the infidel, 
“The dog of an infidel!” The Christians knew it meant the Chris- 
tian, not the Jew. It was an open secret that before the day was 
over not a few native Christians, who had not put on the Fez, the 
red hat, were wounded by Moslems. I saw several Christians who 
had been attacked and injured. When I told them that they had 
reaped what they had sown, they hung their heads in shame and 
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said nothing. Even Englishmen were attacked and insulted, and 
none of them would venture out at night. 


I interviewed many of the leading business men of Jaffa, Chris- 
tians and Jews, and among them I found not a few who viewed 
the situation from a business viewpoint, and who were wholly 
out of sympathy with these riots. They knew it was bad for busi- 
ness. Vast numbers of the peasants, mostly Moslems, were very 
friendly towards the Jew. When their political leaders urged them 
not to sell their vegetables and eggs to the Jews they soon dis- 
covered the value of the Jew as Buyer, and the boycott did not 
last long. During the hours of riot, before the arrival of soldiers, 
Christians, English and Greek sheltered Jews, and Jews sheltered 
natives from the fury of Jews. But the native Protestant leaders, 
products of the mission schools, were not among the friends of 
peace, to the keen disappointment of their spiritual fathers. 


It is now up to the Jew to do what Christians have constantly 
refused to do: to endeavor to overcome the opposition of Chris- 
tians, with their weapons of violence and deceit, not by similar 
weapons, but by the spirit of good will. But if the Christians re- 
fuse to be friends, I am sure the Mohammedans, who are in the 
majority, will respond to their friendly approaches. The Jew, for 
his own good, will have to lay aside all political jingoism, and en- 
deavor to rebuild the walls of Zion in the spirit of a post-Exilic 
Seer and Patriot, “Not by might, nor by. my power, but by my 
Spirit, saith Jehovah.” Palestine needs the Jew, and the Jew needs 
the friendly co-operation of the natives, both Christians and Mo- 
hammedans. 


EDWIN MILLER WHEELOCK AND THE 
ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 


BY CHARLES KASSEL. 


OLLOWING a biographical sketch of Edwin Miller Wheelock 

in the September issue, 1920, of the OPEN Court, condensed 
in broad outline from an unpublished biography, there appeared in 
the February issue, 1922, a paper by the present writer dealing with 
the “John Brown sermon” of the author of Proteus, originally de- 
livered from the pulpit of the Unitarian Church at Dover, New 
Hampshire, and redelivered at Theodore Parker’s Music Hall in 
Boston on November 27, 1859—five days before the execution of 
the great abolitionist. 


This was the crowning discourse of a series against negro 
slavery, Carlylean in tone and emphasis, with which the church at 
Dover had resounded at intervals during the several years pre- 
ceding. The earlier sermons had attracted little attention beyond 
the confines of Dover. The sermon upon the death of John Brown, 
however, roused and stirred like a trumpet blast, and at once 
lifted its author from obscurity to a distinguished place among the 
anti-slavery crusaders. 


The whole anti-slavery epoch, indeed, was of supreme import- 
ance in the life of our minister and was destined to mold his whole 
future career. But for the slavery agitation and the fratricidal 
war to which it led, his biography would have recorded a vastly 
different story. A brilliant name as a preacher and writer, grow- 
ing from year to year—a pulpit of ever widening influence in some 
great religious center of the North or East—a silvery old age, 
enriched by the fruits of a beautiful but placid life and passed in 
the midst of a constant tribute of loving reverence. Such should 
in all likelihood have been the tenor of our story. 
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From earliest youth, as all evidences indicate, the subject of 
this biography had felt a peculiar abhorrence for the institution of 
slavery. His repugnance was no passing prejudice, nor was it a 
conviction born of any labored process of reason. It was instinctive 
and a part of his being. With him the love of personal and in- 
tellectual liberty was a passion, and it is not hard to understand that 
the thought of freedom denied, even to the least and humblest of 
human creatures should be revolting. 


With a nature such as his a feeling of this kind could not be 
quieted by the whispers of prudence. His was essentially the 
prophet-soul. The instincts of the man of affairs and those of 
the statesman, with their readiness to compromise a principle in the 
interest of expediency, were foreign to him. With the seer’s 
vision which all men of that order possess he beheld great human 
problems in their vital bearings upon the moral welfare of the 
race, and with a seer’s unsparing utterance he recalled to men the 
eternal principles of justice which could not be disdained without 
* the direst consequences of personal and national disaster. The 
pettier considerations which made for moderation, concession or 
temporary silence, were without appeal to his tremendously earnest 
nature. He was Truth’s apostle, not her attorney, and his apostle- 
ship knew nothing of compromise and bargaining. 


During his many years of life and work in the South after the 
war and during its progress, the complexity of the negro problem 
became clearer to him, and while abating nothing of his original 
attitude towards slavery as an institution he came to see and to 
contemplate with the uttermost sympathy the difficulties with which 
the Southern white populations were confronted in dealing with 
their black brothers. The view he always held, that the end of 
slavery was indispensable for the welfare of the South itself, was 
confirmed at closer range, but the universal dread of the conse- 
quences of emancipation, which had been felt in the South, he came 
to appreciate more and more as intimate contact with the negro 
gave him a clearer vision of his racial defects. 


The years during which the destinies of our country were 
rocking on the surge of the slavery agitation were filled with bit- 
terness. The words of the abolitionist were barbed with vitupera- 
tion and scorn, and answer from the Southern leaders came back 
in like kind. Each day found negro slavery more hateful and 
hideous in the sight of the Northern reformer and each day found 
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Southern opinion more doggedly determined to preserve its free- 
dom of action with regard to the institution. 


In such an hour it is not to be expected that even pulpit dis- 
courses should be free from feeling, and the deliverances of that 
period must be read with the fact constantly in mind that extreme 
acrimony characterized the words not of one side only but of both, 
and that temperate utterance was difficult, and in the case of a 
strong, heroic, impassioned nature, whether on the one side or the 
other, wellnigh impossible. 


In the case of him whose life we write, a long residence at the 
South bred a feeling of unwonted kindliness toward the Southern 
people, which not even the occasional evidences of prejudice against 
him because of his Northern origin and war activities could mar. 
The sufferings of the South during the reconstruction days touched 
his naturally quick sympathies and the dishonesty and oppression 
so common in the administration of political offices in the South by 
the Northern conquerors filled him with indignation. 


Even toward the leaders of the secession movement, viewing 
their actions more from the Southern angle than had been possible 
during the pulpit days at Dover, his feeling grew gentler, and in 
none of his sermons after the war, not even in the Decoration Day 
addresses of which several beautiful specimens found the light 
through the press, does any word of bitterness appear. 


It is plain that the conservative influence of Harvard, with 
the discouragement of that atmosphere against any agitation of 
the slavery question, was not originally without its effect upon the 
pulpit at Dover, notwithstanding the powerful impulse in the op- 
posite direction which the young minister’s mind had received from 
the preaching of Parker at Boston. In the ordination discourse no 
mention appears of the subject of slavery—no word of the duty 
which might exist or might arise to express views upon that ques- 
tion. Even in the ordination sermon, however, there was a sus- 
picious passage, giving token to the attentive ear that his silence on 
this great question was destined to short life. “Wherever a moral 
principle is involved in a public question,” he had declared, “whether 
of trade or politics or legislation or social life, the Christian min- 
ister, as a champion of public morals, is bound to speak and act— 
to speak and act kindly, carefully and dispassionately indeed, but 
with all the manly freedom of one who is responsible only to his 
own conscience and to his God.” 
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Direct mention of slavery we do not find in the earliest ser-. 
mons at Dover but it is evident that toward the close of his first 
year he had begun not only to mature his views upon slavery but 
to give them utterance, for in the lecture of June 20, 1858, en- 
titled “Literal Interpretation,’ defending a series of sermons he 
had delivered during the previous winter against the attack of Rev. 
T. J. Greenwood, he chides that gentleman for “consenting to be 
muzzled on the most momentous and sacred question that ever 
came before the pulpit of a nation.” In the discourse, moreover, 
upon “Irreligious Politics” delivered in the preceding March—a 
discourse provoked by the use of liquor in an election held shortly 
before—our flaming young monitor had poured out the fires of his 
indignation upon the heads of those, even his own parishioners, 
who had offended, and declared, with something like a momentary 
forevision of the awful cataclysm to come, that while the law of 
God might have faded out of American politics it had not faded 
out of the sky nor out of the earth, “and if we delay, it may yet be 
written up and down our land in letters of fire!” He then added, 
pointedly: 

“Thinking men are coming to say to the politician, you de- 
nounce the pro-slavery party of this land as atheistic, immoral and 
rotten from skin to core—you call on the friends of temperance 
and of freedom, upon the honesty, the morality, the Christianity 
of the community, to aid you in your effort to purify the morals 
and character of the people and to re-enact the laws of God. We 
come at your call, we enter your ranks, and lo, the same vile ma- 
chinery of corruption—the same base bribery—the same wicked 
snares spread to catch the feet of stumbling men, are put in mo- 
tion by you because forsooth ‘the other party does so!’ Be warned 
in time! All men do not regard politics as a scramble or a gambling 
game. The anti-slavery man values politics, not as an end but as 
a means through which the people are to be educated up to the 
idea of justice to all, black men as well as white; through the sphere 
of politics he labors to do away the hateful prejudice against color 
at the North that sustains the mass of guilt and blood and horror 
we call slavery. Be warned in time! Some of us mean to vote as 
religiously as we pray; and we will act as the powder brains of 
God, upheaving and rending any organization that dares to ignore 
the Higher Law.” 


The series of sermons of the winter of 1857-8 which had 
awakened the censures of Rev. Mr. Greenwood we have not before 
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us, but a manuscript has survived upon “Slavery, Its Idea, Fruit 
and Remedy,” which must have been delivered during the latter 
half of the year 1857 and in which the statement of the minister’s 
attitude toward the subject is explicit and unequivocal. It was 
originally marked “A discourse preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Dover, July 12, 1857”—but these words are run through. 
The discourse may possibly have been delivered sometime after, 
out delivered it certainly must have been and at a date not later 
than the winter which followed. 


Not merely of reproaches against the South and its leaders of 
opinion is this discourse composed. Some of its most stinging pas- 
sages, indeed, are directed at Northern men and institutions. “AI- 
most all the leading merchants of the North accept the pro-slavery 
idea,” he laments, and adds, “This is the only Christian country 
where commerce is hostile to freedom.” 


The press of the North too, we read, is unsympathetic toward 
the agitation, “scarcely a leading journal of commerce and politics 
until the last five years” accepting the anti-slavery idea. The uni- 
versities and colleges of the North he arraigns with fiery invective 
for their corrupt silence upon the question, and adds with bitterness, 
“Our American Tract Society circulates four million of tracts a 
year and it has not yet published a single line showing that it is 
wicked to buy and sell a man for whom, according to the belief, 
Christ died.” 


Nor do the discriminatory regulations against the negro, existing 
in the Northern states before the war—the parallel of the “Jim 
Crow laws” of the South today—go unchallenged. “How universal 
at the North,” he explains, “this brutal scorn of the negro simply 
because he is a negro! It is the Northern stronghold of the pro- 
slavery idea. It appears in many ways in the free states in our 
separate accommodation for colored people on our railroads and 
steam-boats and in the negro seats at our churches and theatres.” 


Indeed he goes farther and intimates that it is the lingering 
influence of the institution of slavery as it existed in early colonial 
times at the North which is paralyzing the moral sense of the 
Northern press and its commerce and its institutions of learning. 
“Our fathers,” he says, “used the money they had gained in the 
slave trade to win the battles of freedom” during the American 
Revolutionary War, “and our works do testify of us that we are 
their children.” 
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Turning to the question of slavery proper, the minister de- 
clared that the right of property in human beings was the founda- 
tion of the institution of chattel slavery—‘a right which God never 
gave and which man could not.” 

“The slave captors in Africa,” he says, “could plead no other 
title to their prey than that of lawless violence and a mastery too 
strong for its victim, and if they had no good title they could con- 
vey none to others.’ Nonetheless, he continues, this creature be- 
came a possession, a thing owned, a species of live-stock, and the 
slave trader of the North and South declined to believe that this 
being was included in the words of Christ, “When ye see one of 
the least of these, my brethren, weary or naked or poor or in 
prison, and ye minister unto him, ye have done it unto me.” 

Once established as an institution, he remarks, chattel slavery 
took an even deeper hold, infecting the reason of men so that when 
the Declaration of Independence was penned and the ringing sen- 
tence uttered that ‘all men are created free and equal” the words 
stood with an equivocal meaning, for beside the writers were their 
slaves whom they excepted from this generalization. “The history 
of our land,” observed our preacher, ‘“‘furnishes the saddest of all 
warnings against the peril of a compromise with sin,” and he added: 

“Our fathers fully shared in that instinctive and cruel scorn 
with which the Anglo-Saxon has always treated the weaker races. 
They hated slavery for themselves, they rushed unprepared into the 
blood and fire of an eight years’ war rather than brook its most 
distant approach in the shape of an insignificant tax, but they did 
not so hate slavery for the African. They would not endure white- 
slavery of the stamp tax for a single year, no, not for twenty-four 
hours, but they thought it not unbearable to admit negro slavery 
within the federal compact—to recognize the foreign slave trade 
till 1808—to permit to slave property a representation denied to 
all other property—to permit the recapture and return of fugitive 
slaves—and to promise the aid of the militia and treasury of the 
North in putting down a slave insurrection—thereby condemning 
the negro for taking the same course with his oppressors that they 
themselves did with their own English tyrants. 


“They did not see, as we see, the incompatibility of the two 
great ideas—the idea of democracy and the idea of despotism—the 
admission of equal rights, and the denial of equal rights, dwelling 
side by side in the same national house. They did not know that 
not till Satan and Christ sit as brothers upon the same Heavenly 
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throne shall slavery and freedom co-exist without each clutching 
the throat of the other. They did not know that the universe was 
one; that a wrong done upon its farthest circumference is carried 
in trembling vibrations to its center; that when, well-nigh a century 
ago, they stood by assenting to the bondage of the negro, though 
but for a season, every blow riveting his fetters would recoil upon 
the heads of their children’s children.” 


This emphasis upon the “‘peril of compromise with sin” and 
of the avenging Nemesis which should call upon “the children’s 
children” for the price of the compromise, stalks through the manu- 
script sermons of this period like the Fate in the old Greek drama, 
and when we think of the smoke of the blood of a broken people 
which a few years later lifted to Heaven from a hundred battle 
fields a feeling is born such as arises when we read the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies and take note of the dire consequences the prophet 
denounces against the people’s sin. 


“See how quickly evil seed bears fruit in a fertile soil. Amer- 
ica put slavery into the Constitution, incorporating those wicked 
compromises that have brought death into our political world and 
all our woe. Then out of the old soil she made four new slave 
states, then she bought the Louisiana territory and put slavery into 
it, then she made Louisiana, Missouri and Arkansas slave states, 
then she made slavery perpetual in Florida, then she annexed 
Texas, then she fought the Mexican War, gaining Utah and New 
Mexico for new slave soil. Then America gave ten millions of 
money to support slavery in Texas, passed the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
and has since kidnapped men in New England, in all the west, and 
in all the middle states. Then America repealed the Missouri 
Compromise, throwing open to the chances of settlement a country 
pledged to freedom, of unsurpassed fertility, lying in the heart of 
the continent, and more spacious than France and Germany com- 
bined, and then by the last presidential election she has endorsed 
the conquest of Kansas and made slavery national.” 


What, then, of the future? Already faint rumblings are heard 
which tell of coming trouble and the cloud “no bigger than a man’s 
hand” is to be seen dimly on the horizon. Already, doubtless also, 
the daring young preacher has resolved what shall be Mis course if 
that cloud blackens and broadens and gives birth to the storm 
prophetic vision had foretold with its hideous wreck and roar; but 
nonetheless there is no faltering, no measuring of words, no shrink- 
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ing from the tempest of which the first whiffs even then were fan- 
ning the cheek. 

“The pro-slavery idea will go on devouring right and left till, 
as in Greece and Rome, it strangles freedom or till it is strangled, 
by it. There can be no peace until one or the other falls. Slavery 
must slay freedom or be slain by it. 

“T remember our lineage and our blood, the foremost race of 
time. I remember that this is the nineteenth century, not the ninth. 
I remember the men and women scattered through the land who 
have never bowed the knee to the Baal of Compromise, who have 
never been found faithless to the God-given rights of man, to the 
Divine Truth crucified between the thieves of Law and Order by 
priest and politician. 

“Yea, from the very extravagance of the success of the pro- 
slavery idea, I infer the salvation of the North. In every political 
struggle since 1782, the idea of the South has been the gainer, till 
the tide turned, and on the plains of Kansas, though backed by the 
united South and by the office-holders, the judiciary, the treasury 
and the dragoons of the government, it has met with rout. 

“Why was this? It was because that so long and silently borne 
by the negro was there transferred to the shoulders of the Saxon, 
and every township from Maine to Minnesota thrilled at the tidings 
of their white brethren enslaved on the far-off prairies. 

“T hope much from the roused conscience and the startled sen- 
timent of danger which the last two months have called into life in 
the heart of the Northern man. Formerly he knew in his practical 
way that slavery was poor housekeeping and he felt in a sort of dim 
and muddy manner that it was a huge lie and an unmeasured wrong 
turning his Fourth of July oratory into a burlesque; still he was 
content to sit in uneasy silence, hoping it would all somehow ‘come 
out right.’ 

“Now he sees and feels for himself what for thirty years the 
despised prophets of the land have been vainly sounding in his 
ears, that he cannot trade or spin or sleep in peace with his own 
freedom while anywhere on the broad continent the oligarchic idea 
of Greece and Rome is permitted to tear from a single man, white 
or black, his natural, God-given rights; that his own fireside under 
the shade of the northern hills is not free while the sights and sounds 
of bondage poison the far-distant shores of the Red River. 

“We must create a sentiment at the North so strong and high 
that our leaders in Washington will talk less of the ‘compromises 
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of the constitution’ and more of its spirit. Politicians are prover- 
bially forgetful—we, the people, must freshen their memories; we 
must point them to a united radically anti-slavery North, so fixed 
and firm that under pain of losing their political heads they will 
no longer dare to compromise—they will no longer dare to pro- 
fusely ‘deprecate any wish to interfere with slavery as it is’ in the 
states or claim the support of Southern men for their party as 
‘affording the best security for slave property’—assertions which 
if true disgrace the people and if false disgrace themselves. 


“God save the nation if such utterances as these are to stand as 
the high water marks of our anti-slavery politics! No! the signs 
of the time, the Vox Populi and the Vox Dei unite in thundering 
forth no such apologetic dilutions, no such blanched and bloodless 
politicians’ gospel! No! just as the slave power goes for slavery, 
‘slavery first, last and always, and if that involves dissolution, let 
it come,’ so we are to go for liberty first, last and always, and if 
that involves dissolution, let it come.” 


Strong words these assuredly, though no stronger than those 
coming up, hot as a furnace breath, from the South. It was al- 
most beyond hope that such feeling, growing more inflamed on either 
side with each fresh event, should end in ways of peace and quiet- 
ness. The fatal spark only was wanting to touch off this combus- 
tible material and start the devouring conflagration, and that spark 
was not wanting long. 


KAPPOROTH 


BY JULIUS J. PRICE. 


HE cock which customarily serves the Orthodox Jew as a sort 

of vicarious sacrifice on the day previous to the day of Atone- 

ment, was regarded in no ordinary light by the nations of antiquity. 
Although Aristophanes regarded Persia as the original habitat of the 
cock and Ginzburg credited India as the original home of that fowl, 
a number of authorities, however, are of the opinion that Europe 
was the original home of this bird. Hyde, however, discussing the 
subject contends that the cock was originally brought from Europe 


to Pergia, while Wilkinson claims that it was later introduced into 
Asia. 


The Cabbalists as well as the Persians attached great importance 
to the cock inasmuch as it announced the coming of the dawn when 
man was to arise and pray. “Never sacrifice a white cock” was one 
of the sayings of Pythagoras, who regarded the bird as sacred to 
the moon; but some of his fellow countrymen carried this notion 
still further and regarded all such birds, white or colored, as sacred 
to either the sun or the moon, and laid down the rule, “Rear a cock 
but do not sacrifice it for it proclaims the hour.” It was also 
thought that the cock was created by God to oppose all the demons. 
According to Anquetil de Perron the Persians in the Vendidad 
termed the cock foreseer (parodarsh). 


The Parthians must have attached special importance to this 
bird, for on one side of the several Partian coins, that have come 
down to us, is surmounted by a cock. This is also true with regard 
to the Gretan coins. The Greeks regarded the cock as sacred be- 
cause they announced the good or evil, or on the other hand the 
approval or disapproval of the Gods. In the Catacombs at Rome 
a picture of a cock is found by the side of St. Peter. This is sup- 
posed to represent resurrection. 
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The cock has not lost its significance in modern times. The 
Chinese still emphasize an oath in three ways, i. e. (a) By breaking 
a porcelain cup. (b) By burning a piece of paper. (c) By cut- 
ting the throat of a pure white cock. If the latter is to be done 
on board a ship, it is related “The sailors there in time of imminent 
peril offer a cock to the spirits of the waters. The head of the bird 
is wrung off and committed to the deep, while its warm life blood is 
sprinkled on the deck, the mast, the anchors and the tackling, and 
some of its feathers stuck up as a charm, in convenient places. 
Various libation with holocausts of tinfoil and gilded paper follow, 
which duly accompanied with prayers and etc., conclude the strange 
proceedings.” 


In Tonquin a child is presented with a cock when it first enters 
school. The fire worshippers offer up a cock on the Nouz (New 
Years). 


Among the Orthodox Jews, the cock still serves as a means of 
Atonement. Gentiles who have dealings with Jews generally know 
about what timé of the year it is to their interest to take their best 
poultry to the Jewish market for sale. Happy is that poulterer 
whose fowls are white cocks, for he is sure of a good price for them; 
and happy is that Jew who can secure a white cock for his Kapparah, 
for, in that case, though his “sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow.” Speckled and partly coloured fowls have their value 
all the year around, and are eagerly bought up in honour of the 
Sabbath, but the value of a white cock for propitiation prior to the 
evening of the Day of Atonement is far above rubies. Although the 
custom of the Kapparah has been strongly opposed by such men as 
Nahmanides, Solomon ben Adret and Joseph Caro as a pagan one in 
conflict with the spirit of Judaism which knows no vicarious 
sacrifice, nevertheless it has been approved by such men as Jehiel 
ben Asher as well as by his son Jacob and by Samson ben Zeadok 
and others who have followed the authority of Hai Gaon and the 
other Geonim. 

Let us now devote a few words to the ceremony proper among 
Orthodox Jews known as the Kapparah. The ceremony known as 
Kapparah is a sacrifice not mentioned in Bible nor Talmud. It is 
doubtless an invention of oriental Judaism. It is based upon the 
Hebrew word “Gever,” which word often occurs in Scripture and 
always in the sense of “man.” In the Talmud, this word occurs only 
once in the sense of “cock.” This word “Gever” has a twofold sig- 
nificance, and means both “a man” and “cock.” Tradition has built 
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up the theory of “Termurath Gever b’ Gever,” that is, “the substitu- 
tion of a cock for a man.”. This theory finds expression now as an 
annual custom, and custom is law to the Jew. The Rabbis taught in 
the Babylonian Talmud that “a man should not deviate from an 
established custom.” And the Palestinian Talmud says “Custom 
sets aside the law.” With that in mind, there is no need for won- 
der that the annual custom of the Kapparah “The atonement of the 
cock” is still in vogue among the Orthodox Jews. “None can by 
any means redeem his brother nor give to God a Kapparah for him, 
but the Kapparah of a white cock is in all sufficient atonement.” 


Long before dawn on the day which precedes the day of 
atonement, there is a great stir in the Jewish home where there 
are a number of fowls being bound and gotten ready for the sacrifice 
of the atonement. Asa rule a cock is provided for each male and a 
hen for each female in the family, while a woman who is enceinte 
brings both a cock and a hen for reasons too obvious to need ex~- 
planation. The head of the family first makes the atonement for 
himself because the high priest first atoned for himself and then 
for his family. He grasps with his right hand the tied legs of the 
bird, while with his left hand on its head he coaxes it to keep it quiet. 
He then proceeds to repeat as follows:—‘The children of men that 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death, being bound in affliction and 
iron, He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their hands in sunder. Fools, because of their transgres- 
sions, and because of their iniquities are afflicted. Their souls abhor- 
reth all manner of meat; they draw near unto the gates of death. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble and He saveth them 
out of their distresses. He sendeth His work, and healeth them, 
and delivereth them from their destructions. Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for His wonderful works to 
the children of men” (Ps. cvii. 10, 14, 17-20). “If there be for him 
an angel, an intercessor, one among a thousand, to show unto man 
his uprightness, then He is gracious unto him and saith, Deliver 
him fo going down to the pit, I have found a Wappgsan) 
ransom” (Job xxxili, 23). 


At this point he lifts up the cock and swings it round and round 
his head, while he repeats as follows: “This is my substitute, this 
is my commutation, and this is my atonement: This cock goeth to 
death, that I may be gathered in and enter upon a long and happy 
life, and into peace!” After having three times repeated the above 


formula, and having duly swung the cock round his head for the 
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third and last time, he grasps the bird by the neck, and throws it to 
the ground in the most out-of-the-way corner of the room. All the 
members of the family, of whatever age each with his or her fowl 
of correspondence sex, following in due succession to make the 
atonement as above described. “When all is finished the fowls are 
immediately carried off to the duly authorized slaughterer, who cuts 
their throats and despatches them in quick succession. The Talmud, 
though it says nothing about the atonement of the cock, expressly 
says (in Yoma, 5 a.), “There, is no atonement but by the shedding 
of blood,” or, as given in New Testament phraseology “Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” (Hebrews, ix.22.) 


One of the things which the casual observer overlooks in re- 
garding this custom of the Kapparah is the conclusions that the 
Hebrews draw from the first letters of three Hebrew words men- 
tioned above, i. e., Chalaphathi, Temarathi, Kapparathi. If one 
will take the trouble and put together the first letter of each of these 
three Hebrew words, he will find that it spells, “Chatach,” which 
signifies “to cut,” and this work is the proper name of the angel 
who is appointed to cast off the measure of life for every human 
being, like the Atropos of Greek Mythology. “Chatach,” the name 
of this angel is spelt out also from the final letters of the three 
words (Ps. cxlv. 16) i. e., “Thou openest thine hand.” Chatach, 
by Gematria, has the numerical value of 428; and 428 is also the 
numerical value of the Hebrew phrase, i. e., “This shall be an atone- 
ment for thee.” Chatach is the name of the angel who is the Lord 
of Life and the appointed minister of the atonement of the cock. 
This cock is appointed to die that the soul that sinneth may live. 
Sin is fhe transgression of the law, and the penalties ordained by 
the law for its violation are either stoning, burning, strangling, 
or beheading. In order to make full satisfaction for every possible 
crime, the cock, as the substitute for the sinner, has to undergo what 
is intended to be a representation of all four modes of capital pun- 
ishment. The throttling of the victim resembles strangling, casting 
it to the ground symbolizes stoning, the cutting of its throat reminds 
one of beheading, and the cock after a fashion performs what does 
duty for burning, in cooking the cock of atonement for table. 


The Talmud states in Sanhedrin that all criminals about to be 
executed were urged to confess because by making confession they 
secured a portion of the world to come, etc., etc. It is also main- 
tained that confession is necessary. While the cock can die as a sin- 
ner, he nevertheless cannot be made to confess as a penitent. It 
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was therefore resolved to make every Jewish sinner confess on the 
day of atonement, a custom which is regarded with the greatest 
reverence and held in the greatest sanctity. 


The Kapparah as was contended above, on the authority of the 
three great authorities on Jewish law was regarded as one of the 
relics of oriental paganism which the Jews must have brought from 
the banks of the Euphrates during their exile. Its heathen features 
can plainly be seen through the thin veil of Judaism, with which 
certain mystics had intended to conceal it. 


ST. PETER AND THE RESURRECTION. 


BY WILLIAM WEBER, 


epee Gospels, Acts, Petrine, and Pauline Epistles are the sources 

from which our knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus is 
to be derived. They represent the resurrection as a historical fact. 
As such it has nothing to do with religious belief, or faith. The 
first disciples, indeed, believed in Jesus before his death and did 
not change their faith afterwards. Therefore, we have to treat 
what the New Testament has to say about the resurrection just 
as the reports of any other historical event. I have attempted to 
do that with the Gospel accounts (Open Court, Dec. 1919, May & 
June 1920). In the present paper, the Epistles of St. Peter and 
the first half of Acts claim our attention. 

First Epistle oF ST. PETER. 

The First Epistle of St. Peter refers to the resurrection three 
times, (1. 3, 21; ili, 21). The first passage reads: “Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his 
great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” In the second, the writer states: Ye 
are through Jesus “believers in God, that raised him from the dead 
and gave him glory.” He speaks in the third place “of a good con- 
science toward God through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
In the face of such statements, made apparently by the first disciple 
and apostle of Jesus, there seems to be no choice but to accept the 
resurrection as an actual fact no matter what we have to think of 
the Gospel accounts. But the letter cannot be dismissed before we 
have learned a little more about its author and the people to whom 
it is addressed. 

As addressees are named “sojourners of the Diaspora (Dis- 
persion) of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” The 
noun Diaspora denotes since the Babylonian captivity Jews that had 
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been forcibly removed from their native land and settled in for- 
eign countries. The early Christians adopted the term for them- 
selves; and it is used up to the present time. “We are but pil- 
grims here, heaven is our home.” As to the Christian character of 
the sojourners of First Peter, verse 2 admits of no doubt. 

The question rises at once: Are those Christians of Jewish or 
Gentile descent? The body of the epistle (i. 13-v. 11) consists of 
ethical rules, exhortations and warnings for Gentile Christians. 
In that respect, it is closely related to and possibly dependent upon 
similar chapters in such Pauline epistles as Ephesians, Colossians, 
Rom. xiii, First Timothy if and Titus. 

One might say, of course, Christian ethics are the same whether 
practiced by Jews or Gentiles. That is true of a scientific and’ ex- 
haustive presentation of the moral precepts of Jesus. But what we 
find in the’ Epistles serves’ practical ends and warns the original 
readers against sins to which they were especially exposed. 

Just as different individuals succumb to different temptations, 
so with whole nations. In the age of Christ and his apostles, the 
Jews were no longer tempted by idolatry and the excesses en- 
gendered thereby. If therefore one of the early Christian writers 
warns against idolatry and its concomitant evils, his letter was 
addressed to Gentile Christians. iv. 3 reads: “The time past may 
suffice to have wrought the desire of the Gentiles, and to have walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings, revellings, carousings, and 
abominable idolatries.” The people who, in the past, had wrought 
the desire of the Gentiles are evidently the first readers of the 
Epistle. i. 14 they are called: “children of obedience, not fashion- 
ing yourselves to your former lusts in ignorance.” The former 
lusts are, of course, those which iv. 3 are mentioned in connection 
with idolatry. i. 18, they are reminded: “Ye were redeemed from 
your vain manner of life handed down from your fathers.” 'The 
early Christians of Jewish descent, including Jesus himself, never 
regarded the religion of their fathers as one of ignorance, nor their 
efforts of obeying the law of God as a vain manner of life. - Even 
the Gentile Christians have adopted the Old Testament ‘as part of 
their Holy Scriptures and retained them-as‘such till now. 

The persecution, spoken of iv. 12-19; points in the same di-_ 
rection. The great bulk of Jewish Christians remained’ members 
of the Jewish Synagogue’ and ‘continued to’ worship ‘at: the’ temple 
in Jerusalem as long as it existed even after their acceptance of 
Jesus as their Messiah. In doing that, they followed the example 
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and precept of Jesus himself. For that reason, they had little, if 
.any, intercourse with Gentile Christians; and accordingly, the bloody 
“persecutions under which the latter had to suffer did not affect 
the former. Judaism, like all the national religions of subject na- 
tions, was a religio licita in the Roman Empire and as such pro- 
tected by the government. 

The term “elders” (v. 1) confirms this conclusion as to the 
nationality of the sojourners of our Epistle. Elders, or presbyters, 
were the leading officers of the Gentile Christian congregations. 
Such officers did not exist among the Jewish Christians for the 
simple reason because they never dreamed of establishing a Chris- 
tian Church or Christian congregations. 

Turning to the author of First Peter, it has to be admitted that 
the designation “Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ” (i. 1) does not 
necessarily refer to Simon Peter, the personal disciple and first 
apostle of Jesus. The name of “Peter” must have become very 
popular among the Christians at an early date; and there may have 
been quite a number of apostles during the first centuries who be- 
came apostles because their pious parents had named them Peter. 

v. I, the writer calls himself: “a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ.” That expression may denote either that the author was 
present when Jesus was crucified and, therefore, is the Peter of the 
Gospels; or that he claims to be a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
because like St. Paul he preached Christ crucified. (1 Cor. i. 23.) 
There is a third possibility to which, however, very little weight 
can be ascribed, the writer may pretend to be Simon Peter. A man 
who is able to compose such a fine letter as First Peter, does not 
as.a rule hide his identity behind a forged name. Besides as a 
pupil of St. Paul, he would in all probability have preferred to use 
the name of his master. For in First Peter, as has been recognized 
long ago, a prominent place is given to Pauline thought as well 
as.to Pauline language. 

According to the term “fellow-elder” (v. 1), the author of 
First Peter. was. when he wrote his epistle a presbyter and that very 
likely of the church, at Babylon (v. 13). . That again excludes his 
identity. with Simon Peter. The, apostle. of the circumcision can- 
not have quit. his work among the Jews in order to join a Gentile 
congregation and accept there the office. of elder. It was different 

with: the apostles of the second century. At that, time the rule had 
-been-accepted: “Every apostle that comes to.you shall be received 
as the Lord; but.he shall not stay longer than one day; but if 
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there be need, also the second day. But if he stays three days, he 
is a false prophet.” (Didache xi.) Only younger men could lead 
such a hard life. If they grew older, they would either return to 
their native city or settle down as teacher in some other place 
where they had made friends in the course of their wanderings. 
So, as we may take for granted, Peter of Babylon had traveled as 
an apostle over Asia Minor for a number of years and was well 
known among the Gentile Christians of that peninsula. He kept 
in touch with them after he had returned to Babylon and became a 
presbyter of his mother-church. That qualified him to write the 
so-called First Epistle of St. Peter when he learned from his cor- 
respondents how much they were in need of his advice. 

The author of First Peter believed in the resurrection of Jesus. 
But as he belongs to the second century and possibly to the latter 
half of that century, his testimony does not show what the first 
disciples and apostles knew about that event. 


SECOND EPISTLE oF ST. PETER. 


The Second Epistle of Peter is considered quite generally as 
spurious by the representatives of the critical school. Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible, III 816, says after a detailed discussion 
of the problem presented by that writing: “The only conclusion, 
it is believed, which is in accordance with the evidence, external 
and internal, is that 2 P. is not the work of the apostle, but is 
a document which must be assigned to the second century.” Still 
there are also critics and that scholars of the first rank who in spite 
of, or rather on account of its strange individuality, insist upon 
Second Peter being genuine. The article just quoted mentions es- 
pecially Spitta and Zahn. (p. 798.) According to them, the epistle 
was written by St. Peter late in his life, that is to say, between A. D. 
60-63. 

The writing stands quite alone in the New Testament. Both 
style and ideas from those of St. Paul, whose copious correspond- 
ence has furnished the standard by. which all the other letters are 
judged. That is in my opinion the only reason why Eusebius placed 
Second Peter on the list of doubtful books, and why so many stu- 
dents of the twentieth century continue to look upon it with dis- 
favor. It has been received into the official New Testament in spite 
of an old prejudice. That presupposes a very strong oral tradi- 
tion, insisting upon the apostolic origin of the epistle. And especially 
today, its strange character ought to be regarded rather as a recom- 
mendation. For an original disciple of Jesus must have discussed 
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religious questions in a way which differed from that of St. Paul 
because the method of teaching, employed by Jesus, is so far re- 
moved from that of the apostle of the Gentiles that many scholars 
imagine the Gentile Christian religion to be a new creation of the 
man of Tarsus. Peter and Paul were confronted by different re- 
ligious problems. To preach the message of Jesus to Jews was 
one thing, to persuade Gentiles to accept Christianity was quite an- 
other thing. Besides a man of the people was bound to think and 
speak otherwise than a disciple of the scribes. 


Now 2 P. i. 16-18 we come upon the statement: “We did not 
follow cunningly devised fables when we made known unto you 
the coming and power of our Lord Jesus Christ; but we were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honor and glory when there was borne such a voice to him by the 
Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice we ourselves heard borne out of heaven when we 
were with him in the holy mount.” The author speaks here of the 
transfiguration, which is recorded in the oldest common Synoptic 
source, the “ground work” of the first three Gospels, as proving the 
Messianic mission of Jesus. The “we” of 2 P. i. 16 is, of course, 
Peter, John, and James. The resurrection is not mentioned in this 
connection although it would have been a much stronger argument 
for what St. Peter wanted to prove. For the manifestations of the 
risen Jesus revealed him not only as living in spite of his death on 
the cross, but also as dwelling in heaven and sitting on the right 


hand of God. 


The just quoted passage has, to my knowledge, never been used 
to establish the authenticity of the disputed epistle. But if we 
should assign it to the second century, we must explain how a 
writer of that age could speak of the transfiguration instead of the 
resurrection of Jesus in order to prove his Messiahship. For it is 
just the century which laid the greatest stress upon the resurrection 
and produced the accounts of that event in the Gospels. It is more- 
over the century during which the message of the resurrection was 
opposed most strenuously by the Jews. No Christian writer of that 
age would have failed to point to the Easter event whenever he 
wanted to demonstrate that Jesus was the Christ. Nobody would 
have thought of substituting for it the transfiguration. For the 
significance of that experience for the faith of the first disciples 
was no longer realized. To have denied the resurrection would 
have branded the author of Second Peter as a heretic. He does not 
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deny it; but he does not seem to have ever heard of it. : He neglects 
to call attention to it even ina context. where any second century 
Christian would have done so. 

As belief in the resurrection of Jesus never abated among the 
Christians of the succeeding centuries, Second Peter must have been 
written before the tradition of the resurrection of: Jesus had been 
formed. That means the epistle must belong to the apostolic age 
and bear the name of its true author. 


AMA D, AMG ISS), 
THe CHorce or MATTHIAS. 


So far we have found in First and Second Peter two different 
apostles, Peter of Babylon and Simeon Peter. The latter refers 
to the transfiguration and addresses Jewish Christians; the former 
speaks of the resurrection and writes to Gentile Christians, who 
are suffering persecution. The one is in all probability the per- 
sonal disciple of Jesus; the other a student of the epistles of St. 
Paul. There is a third St. Peter, namely that of the Acts, to whom 
the resurrection is the very keystone of the Christian religion, and 
who may be a reflection of the image of the first apostle as the 
second century saw it. 

Such facts and possibilities compel us to, study the speeches, 
ascribed to St. Peter in the Acts. They are not exact copies of 
speeches actually delivered by the apostle. The early Christians 
did not employ stenographers in order to preserve the words of 
their preachers for posterity. Not even the sayings of Jesus have 
been saved fom oblivion except a few fragments whose surpassing 
excellence shows what a treasure we have lost. Of course, the 
orations in Acts may have been jotted down from memory by per- 
sons who had heard them. But they also may have been composed 
at a later date by men who knew only that an apostle had spoken 
at a certain occasion. Such writers would put into the mouth of 
their speakers of necessity their own ideas and words. If they 
happened to live in the second century or later, they would represent 
the apostles as arguing like a second century preacher. They were 
not troubled by any doubt as to whether they were not perverting 
history. Their Christian belief. was; in their self-estimation, true 
and identical with that of Jesus Christ and his apostles. A third 
possibility must not be forgotten. Some, if not all of the speeches 
in Acts may have been written originally by people who had heard 
them; but they may have been revised and enlarged afterwards, 
either before or at the time when’ they were incorporated into our 
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book. General reflections of such a kind, however, do not establish 
facts. Only a painstaking examination of the present text of those 
addresses in Acts can enable us to determine their true character. 


The first is found Act. i. 16-22. St. Peter advises there the 
disciples to elect a successor of Judas the traitor so that the orig- 
inal number of ‘the apostles should be restored. Verse 18-19 is an 
interpolation and marked as in the American Revised Version such 
by parentheses. Apart from that passage, there is hardly any text- 
ual ‘difficulty. Verse 21-22 is however a much involved sentence. 
A literal translation, preserving the order of words of the Greek 
text, would read: “There must now of the men who companied - 
with us all the time while there went in and out with us the Lord 
Jesus, beginning from the baptism of John unto the day that he 
was taken up from us, become a witness of his resurrection with us 
one of these.” Allowance has to be made for the order of words 
in a sentence peculiar to a given language. But even in Greek, the 
arrangement cannot be called normal. Besides, verse 21-22 can- 
not be accepted as having been translated from an original Semitic 
text as would be the case ifthe speech were really St. Peter’s. 


The main statement of the apostle presents serious difficulties. 
The candidate for the apostolic office is required to have been a 
constant companion of Jesus and the Twelve from beginning to 
end; and of those who possessed that qualification two men, Joseph 
Barsabbas and Matthias, were nominated. That presupposes a com- 
paratively large number of disciples who had answered the call of 
Jesus and followed him on his missionary wanderings. It also sug- 
gests several degrees of discipleship, in fact, a well defined hier- 
archy. There were first of all the esoteric circle of the Twelve and 
the exoteric body of permanent companions, perhaps the Seventy 
or Seventy-two of Lk. x. 1, 17. Within the coterie of the Twelve, 
Peter, John, and James formed a triumvirate. In addition, there 
were disciples in all places where Jesus had preached his gospel, 
who for some reason or other had to stay at home. Such an or- 
ganization is hardly compatible with the well known principles of 
Jesus. Whether there were so many believers who could sever all 
their home ties, is more than doubtful. Under no circumstances, 
‘could Jesus march from one village or town to another at the head 
of a‘body of more than'eighty men. In the first ‘place, their wants 
could'not be ‘provided for; in the second place, neither Herod nor 
Pontius Pilate would have permitted such a large number of idle 
men to roam over the country and stir up their subjects. 
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The Twelve, the twelve disciples, or the twelve apostles appear 
in Matthew nine, in Mark ten, and in Luke seven times. Besides, 
there are also the catalogues of the Twelve in the three Synoptic 
Gospels and in Acts. But that document does not invite serious con- 
sideration. It was interpolated into all four writings at a late date 
and interrupts the context in each case. Mt. x. 2-4, it stands be- 
fore the instructions which Jesus gave his disciples when he sent 
them forth on their first missionary journey. Mk. iii. 16-19, the 
names are given after the statement: “And he appointed twelve 
that they might be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach, and to have authority to cast out demons.” Even the 
American Revised Version: “And Simon he surnamed Peter, and 
James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother of James,” etc., 
reveals clearly the lack of grammatical and logical connection be- 
tween verse 14-15 and 16 ff. Lk. vi. 14-16, the list introduces the 
Luke version of the Sermon on the Mount. Appearing in different 
places in all three Gospels, not to speak of other disagreements, the 
catalogue of the apostles cannot belong to the oldest Synoptic source. 


In only three instances, the Twelve are mentioned in all three 
Gospels in parallel accounts. These are the so-called Mission of 
the Twelve (Mt. x. 1, Mk. vi. 7, Lk. ix. 2), the Prediction of his 
Death and Resurrection (Mt. xx. 17, Mk. x32, Uk xviin31 aad 
the Judas Iscariot episode (Mt. xxvi. 14, 47; Mk. xi. 10, 43; Lk. 
Xxii. 3, 47). But even a cursory comparison of the first of these 
passages in Wright’s Synopsis of the Gospels with the biblical text, 
renders it quite evident to what an extent those pericopes have been 
revised and enlarged by compilers and editors; and the Twelve, 
the twelve apostles, or disciples owe their presence in the text 
probably to the pen of such a man. That fact cannot be disputed in 
the case of Mt. x. 5 and xi. 1, for which the other Gospels offer no 
equivalent. 


The Prediction of the Passion is the third warning Jesus is 
said to have given his disciples. The first is found Mt. xvi. 21-23; 
Mk. vili. 31-33; Lk. ix. 22; the second, Mt. xvii. 22-23, Mk. ix. 
30-31, Lk. ix. 43-45. Jesus, without doubt, discussed with his dis- 
ciples more than once what he was going to do and what he was 
bound to suffer at Jerusalem. But he has certainly not confined 
himself to repeating three times in succession the same statement 
with the final result, as Luke tells us: “And they understood none 
of those things that were said.” According to Matthew and Mark, 
the disciples apprehended the exact meaning of the words of their 
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master the very first time as is proved by Peter’s attempt to dis- 
suade Jesus from taking the course he had outlined. For that 
reason, the three predictions of the passion can be only three paral- 
lel versions of the same announcement. Since the twelve apostles 
are mentioned only in the last set of these versions, they do not 
belong to the original account. 

There remains only the Judas Iscariot pericope as vouching for 
the Twelve in the oldest portions of the Synoptic Gospels. A dis- 
cussion of the problem presented by the traitor would exceed by 
far the limits of this paper. *I therefore can only register my doubts 
as to whether there was such an individual among the followers 
of Jesus. It is difficult, if not impossible, to understand why the 
chief priests and the elders of the people should have cared to em- 
ploy such a man. They only had to shadow Jesus by one of their 
own servants to make sure of the place where Jesus and his com- 
panions were encamped and where accordingly they would eat the 
passover. After thus locating his temporary home, they could ar- 
rest him there any time during the night of the passover. For 
Jesus would be there; and none of the other pilgrims would be 
met with abroad. The Mosaic law is quite explicit as to where the 
Jews have to stay during that night. It says: ‘None of you shall 
go out of the door of his house until the morning.” (Ex. xii. 22.) 
Why should therefore the enemies of Jesus run the risk of revealing 
their plans to a pretended traitor who might inform his master of 
their evil intentions and give him a chance of selecting at the last 
moment a new camp where they could not find him during the 
night ? 

It is a pity, the Judas problem cannot be solved right here. If 
he should prove to be an altogether legendary personality, St. Peter 
could never have proposed to elect his successor, and that would 
eliminate, as a matter of course, the speech of Act. 1. 16 ff., including 
the characteristic term “witness of the resurrection,” from further 
consideration. 

The fourth Gospel speaks of the Twelve in only two short 
passages, Jn. vi. 66-71; xx. 24. The first treats especially of Judas 
the son of Simon Iscariot and stands or falls with the Synoptic ac- 
count of the traitor. The second belongs to the story of incredulous 
Thomas, which is a product of the second century. 

The Gospels indeed leave it more than doubtful whether Jesus 
selected twelve apostles. Apart from the uncertainty about Judas 
Iscariot, we may conclude Jesus never had twelve apostles. He 
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was accompanied by only three men, Simon Peter, John, and James, 
who had left behind all they possessed and cherished of worldly 
goods in order to be constantly near Jesus. 


In Acts the term “apostle” is used only in the first sixteen chap- 
ters, twenty-eight times in all. The eleven faithful apostles are 
mentioned i. 26 and named i. 13. The expression.““Peter with the 
Eleven” occurs ii. 14. The Twelve have deacons appointed vi. 2. 
The plural “apostles” appears several times without a definite num- 
ber. Of the twelve names of i. 13, 36, only three turn up again in. 
the remaining chapters of Acts, Peter, John, and his brother James. 
The first is named fifty-five times in all, the second nine times, and 
the third only twice. In his place, James, the brother of the Lord, 
enters upon the scene. (xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18.) There were in ac- 
cordance with these facts at the beginning of the apostolic age not 
twelve apostles, but properly speaking only one, St. Peter. He alone 
is represented as preaching the gospel no matter how many other 
so-called apostles are with him. Even St. John is only his silent 
partner. 


That fact is easily enough accounted for. The gift and ability 
of presenting and discussing a cause in public was not so common 
that Jesus could have picked up orators by the dozen by the road- 
side. He secured a few true and devoted friends, three in num- 
ber, who believed in him and were constantly with him. But: only 
one of them had those intellectual and temperamental qualities which 
enabled him to continue the work of the master. The later genera- 
tions of Christians, in the first line those of the second century, 
were unable to appreciate that historical fact. To them Jesus was 
the heavenly king; and they could not imagine how he had ever 
struggled with indifference and lack of appreciation like ordinary 
mortal. Their admiring faith clothed him even during his career 
on earth with royal pomp and pageantry. They gave him a kingly 
retinue of twelve men, each representing one of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. But those members of Christ’s court had no reality, they 
are mere shadows, projected by ardent love upon an unknown 
past; otherwise the Acts would tell us a little more about them 
than their mere names. 


The same fact may be learned ftom the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Gal. i. 18-19, St. Paul speaks of his first visit to Jerusalem 
after he had become a Christian. .He called on Cephas and tarried 
with him for two weeks. He says: “Other of the apostles I saw 
none, save James the Lord’s brother.” This James is the man 
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spoken of as a.son of the parents of Jesus Mt. xiii. 55; Mk. vi. 3, 
but who is never referred to as a disciple, not to say an apostle, in 
the Gospels. He is mentioned three times in Acts and was evidently 
a prominent character among the Palestinian Christians. 

Gal. ii. 1-10 the author speaks of certain men he met at Jeru- 
saleni at the occasion of his second visit. He calls them “those who 
were reputed to be somewhat,” “they who were of repute,” and 
“James and Cephas and John who were reputed to be pillars.” The 
three men named were undoubtedly the leaders of the Jewish Chris- 
tians. Of the twelve apostles no trace can be discovered. If Jesus 
had appointed that number, there would have been twelve pillars. 
Thus the plural in i. 19 can refer only to James, Cephas, and John, 
unless it includes perhaps assistants who stood in a similar rela- 
tionship to the three as Barnabas and otliers to St. Paul. In any 
case, the term apostle is used rather loosely Gal. 1. 19. 

But what is much more important, St. Paul places himself into 
the same class with St. Peter, and with him alone, when he writes: 
“They saw that I had been entrusted with the gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision, even as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision. For 
he that wrought for Peter into the apostleship of the circumcision 
wrought for me also unto the Gentiles.” What might astonish us, 
if. our review of the Gospels and. Acts had not prepared us for 
such a surprise, is the fact that St. Paul and the leading Jewish 
Christians acknowledged only one apostle of the circumcision, not 
a whole dozen. 

The twelve apostles, wherever they turn up in the New Testa- 
ment, must therefore be assigned to the realm of legends. The 
first generation of Christians did not know them. They entered 
the. New Testament much later when those writings were finally 
compiled and edited. Consequently, the historical St. Peter cannot 
have proposed the election of a successor of Judas Iscariot nor de- 
fined at that occasion the office of an apostle as that of being a 
witness of the resurrection. 


Tue Day oF PENTECOST. 

In order to understand the words, ascribed to St. Peter Act 
ii. 14-36, 38-39, we have to bear in mind what prompted the apostle 
to speak at that occasion. He considered it his duty to refute the 
adverse comments aroused by the Pentecost event. We are told of 
that event Act. ii. 1-13; but that passage combines statements de- 
rived from two different sources. On the one hand we read: There 
was “a sound from heaven as of the rushing of a mighty wind”; 
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“there appeared . . . . tongues parting asunder like as of txt 
finally, the disciples addressed people of different nationalities, who 
had come to learn what had happened, in their native tongues, pro- — 
claiming to them the mighty works of God. The text presents a 
number of difficulties which, however, do not concern us in our in- 
vestigation. On the other hand we learn: On the day of Pente- 
cost the disciples who were together in one of the halls of the 
temple, were suddenly filled with the Holy Spirit and began to 
speak with tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. The people 
who happened to witness the strange phenomenon were amazed; 
the more serious did not know what to think of it, whereas the 
scoffers said: “They are filled with new wine.” 

The two accounts contradict each other. For preaching the 
works of God to foreigners in their native tongues so that they 
understood what was meant, as we are told expressly in verse II, 
cannot be derided as a sign of drunkenness. Besides, nobody could 
be in doubt as to what was meant; for they were just being told. 

The riddle is not hard to solve. About the time when the 
temple was destroyed (A. D. 70), the Jews began to observe the 
feast of Pentecost as the anniversary of the giving of the law at 
Sinai. They related how in a miraculous way the decalogue had 
been proclaimed fifty days after the exodus from Egypt from Mount 
Sinai in all the languages of the world so that each nation on 
earth had heard the ten commandments in its own tongue. Some 
features of this Jewish Pentecost legend were combined by the 
compiler of Acts with the older Christian Pentecost account. That 
cannot have happened before the second century was well under 
way; and the Christians had learned to despise the old plain tradi- 
tion about Jesus and his first disciples and were insisting on signs 
and wonders, no matter how silly they might be. 

The older Christian account which evidently goes back to the 
apostolic age is clear enough. The adherents of Jesus received on 
the day of Pentecost the gift of the Holy Spirit, that is to say, the 
spirit of prophecy. It manifested itself by what the New Testa- 
ment calls “speaking with tongues.” The corresponding term of the 
Didache (XI) is “speaking in spirit.” The adjective “other” was 
added Act. ii. 4 by the compiler who imagined the tongues to be the 
foreign languages of the foreign nations. The scholars are unani- 
mous as to the identity of the phenomenon wherever it is spoken of 
in the New Testament. (Acct. ii, 4, x. 46, xix. 6, I Cor. xii. 30, xiv.) 


(To be continued.) 
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“In proportion as the knowledge of history becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the great French scholar, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrines, and institutions”, 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 
_ very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 
because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 


prevents many investigators from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 


The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
and no cause to advance save that of truth, cooly exhibits the history of the 
idea of the sacrificed and eaten god from its obscure dawn in primitive times 
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stantiation and the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass were not, as com- 
monly by Protestants and rationalists they are said to be, the inept inventions 
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hardest battles over the dogma came in the Reformation period, which accord- 
ingly bulks large in the present work. While Luther, Calvin, and other prom- 
jnent Reformers believed in a real presence, but tried to give its mode new 
explanations, other more advanced spirits, Honius, Carlstadt, Swingli, Tyndale, 
and their fellows, adopted the view, now prevalent in Protestant communions, 
that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 
the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist views were quietly 
adopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 


- vived or was revived. 
Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 


essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the history of 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF TUT-ANKH-ATON 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


GYPT, land of the earth’s most ancient civilization, is also the 

center of most recent discovery. In one way or another Egypt 
has managed to keep on the front page for about 3000 years. Ever 
since Moses led a brick-layers’ strike and precipitated a strife 
between capital and labor, resulting in the formation of a new nation 
destined to play an important part in the world’s politics and religion, 
Egypt has claimed the attention of scholars and also to a marked 
degree an interest in the world of thought beyond the pale of tech- 
nical erudition. During the last one hundred and twenty-five years 
Egypt has been springing one surprise after another upon the world. 
In 1799, Napoleon’s invading arthy discovered the Rosetta Stone, 
which, after considerable delay, afforded an alphabet and cipher code 
for the translation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Within a few vears 
after this discovery, interesting finds began in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings in Upper Egypt. The Tomb oi Seti I was dis- 
covered in 1817, since which date no decade has passed without some 
interesting revelation. In 1881, the royal mummies of an amazing 
number of kings of the XIXth Dynasty was discovered, including 
the mummy of Rameses II, justly called the Great, and by many 
scholars believed to have been the Pharaoh of the Oppression de- 
scribed in Exodus. The bringing to light of the actual mummy of 
this powerful monarch not only amazed the scholars of the worlk 
but made a profound impression on the reading public. It seemed 
to afford a tangible connection between the antiquities of Egypt and 
the familiar stories contained in the Old Testament concerning the 
exodus of the Hebrew People. 

The finding of these royal mummies, that had been assembled 
from many tombs and hidden at some remote date to preserve them 
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from grave-robbers, seemed to leave very little to be hoped for by 
further explorers. Whatever the future might vield that would con- 
firm or correct discoveries down to 1881, nothing, it would have 
seemed, could possibly equal the importance of that miraculously 
interesting and important find. 

Contrary to all that might have been expected, Egypt continues 
to yield revelations of antiquity that astonish the world, not less by 
their number than by their variety. Two wholly unexpected aven- 
ues of research have been opened. In 1887, three hund;ed clay 
tables were found at Tel el-Amarna. The first scholars to whom 
these were shown pronounced them of no great importance because 
they were in the Babylonian script. It occurred to an American 
missionary, the Rev. Dr. Murch, that they might be important just 
because they were in the Babylonian script, and he hurriedly sent 
word to the British Museum. Careful investigation showed that 
these tablets were one of the most valuable of all possible resources 
of information concerning a period of very great interest and value 
to modern scholarship. 

Another discovery, equally surprising, began at Oxyrhyncus in 
1896, in the uncovering of a vast deposit of papyrus inscribed in 
Greek uncials and dating from the third and fourth Christian cen- 
turies. This opened a new field for scholarly investigation concern- 
ing New Testament origins. 

More recently a series of excavations, conducted largely under 
joint American and British auspices, has shed new light upon the 
kings and queens of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Since the close of the war, Mr. Howard Carter, an American, 
working under a concession granted by the Egyptian government to 
Lord Carnarvon, has crowned the achievements of former investi- 
gators with a find that has excited popular interest to an unprece- 
dented degree. The arrival of the first group of authentic photo- 
graphs gives to some of us who have had no actual share in these 
investigations a feeling of participation which we really have done 
little to deserve. These pictures show the entrance to the Tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Aton, now just discovered and explored, as being almost 
directly under the entrance to the Tomb of Rameses VI. This is a © 
tomb which many American scholars have visited and explored. It 
is numbered 9 in the list of royal tombs, and is of interest because the 
sarcophagus, though much injured, was found in the innermost cham- 
ber. The walls and vaulted ceiling of this burial chamber contain 
interesting astronomical calculations. I remember this tomb very 
well, as that in which my guide, having conducted me to the inner- 
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most recess, assumed a deeply mysterious and pious tone, and told 
me that he counted it the greatest honor of his life to have conducted 
to this place so distinguished a man, and he wished to present me a 


QUEEN TII, WIFE OF AMEN-HOTEP III. 


token of his affection and undying regard. He then gave me a 
scarab, which he vowed by all the gods of Egypt was the most 


precious that had ever been in his possession. 1 knew the rascal 
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was lying; that the speech he made to me was the same speech 
which he made to everyone whom he conducted to that place, and 
that the scarab was not worth three piastres; however, I must admit 
that there was something about the performance so impressive that 
I had not the heart to tell him I knew he was a fraud. 

Now the pictures that come to us from Egypt show me, as they 
must show other Americans, that the ground of this most recent ex- 
ploration is familiar. I have walked around upstairs in the same 
apartment building where Tut-Ankh-Aton was buried. If his 
mummy did not sleep soundly I might almost have disturbed his 
slumbers, for I have tramped around over his head, A considerable 
number of Americans, including not only scholars but tourists, must 
be impressed, as I was impressed, at the first sight of these photo- 
graphic reproductions in the papers. Having read with interest 
from the beginning the progressive reports of the investigations, I 
have a sudden feeling of being at home. 

I remember very well the two days which I was privileged to 
spend in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. ‘The first day I was 
with a considerable group of Aimerican tourists, and we visited the 
tombs that are regularly visited by tourists. These are numbers 2, 
6, 9, 11, 17, and are the tombs of Rameses IV, Rameses 1X, 
Rameses VI, Rameses XI, and Seti I. All these I visited, and duly 
checked them in my Baedeker, as is the custom of tourists. This 
book with its penciled notes made on the spot now lies before me. 
But I went on another day, and went alone, accompanied only by my 
donkey boy. I did some exploring on my own account, including a 
visit to the terraced Temple of Queen Hatasu, whom more recent 
authorities call Hateshepsut. I shall never forget the quiet and un- 
broken interest of that day’s visit. 

I have told unblushingly of the high compliment paid to me by 
the guide on the preceding day. Let me with equal modesty tell of 
a greater compliment which came to me on this second occasion. I 
was riding along on my donkey, having crossed the Nile and being 
in the vicinity of the two colossal statues of Memnon. A peasant 
girl of 13 or 14 ran out, and offered me a handful of relics. I did 
not stop my donkey, but took them in hand, examined them casually, 
and handed them back to her, and told my donkey boy to drive on. 
The relics were worthless. She tucked them into her girdle, but she 
did not desert me. Having failed to sell me anything, she began to 
beg for backsheesh. She repeated the word “backsheesh” over and 
over, at first using the title “Sir.”” She knew one or two common 
English titles. and then used them. At first I was not interested, 
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and strove to leave her behind, but she caught my stirrup leather and 
kept up with the donkey, all the time calling me by titles which I 
knew must be interesting, but which I could not understand. I said 
to my donkey boy, “Abdul, listen to this girl, and tell me what she is 
calling me.” He translated her titles as she uttered them in ascend- 
ing succession. As soon as she saw that I was interested, she em- 
ployed titles of greater dignity. She made low salaams to me, even” 
while keeping on the run. She stooped, and repeatedly she kissed 
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my knee. These were some of the titles which she bestowed upon 
me, each one preceded by an appeal for backsheesh: “Backsheesh, 
Sir! Backsheesh, my Lord! Backsheesh, Captain! Backsheesh, 
Major! Backsheesh, Colonel! Backsheesh, General! Backsheesh, 
Governor !* 

Interested and perhaps elated, I said to my donkey boy, “Now, 
Abdul, listen, for I think something of importance is coming next.” 

It came. By what title does the reader believe she finally ad- 


dressed me? 
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“Backsheesh, O great and mighty Khedive!”’ 

This is what she said to me, and I gave her a piastre for it. I 
am free to confess that I thought it was worth the money. No man 
ever rose from the ranks more rapidly than I on that occasion, and 
no man was ever promoted to be Emperor of Egypt, for so small a 
sum. Roughly speaking, a piastre is worth five cents in American 
money. I got my money’s worth. 

I soon left behind me my flattering and highly appreciative 
Egyptian girl, and I had already separated myself from the chatter 
from my fellow tourists. That day I spent quietly among the Tombs 
of the Kings and in the Temple of Deir el-Bahri. 

Of the archeological value of these recent discoveries, others 
will write. It will be some time, I apprehend, before the Egyptolo- 
gists can tell us exactly what they have found, and what its value is 
to be to modern scholarship. I am undertaking to tell the human 
side of the story which lies behind these discoveries in the life of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. Insofar as there is any need to refer to 
authorities in an unpretentious article such as this, | refer to Breas- 
ted’s History of Egypt and his History of Ancient Times; to Budge’s 
History of Egypt in eight volumes, and his magnificent two-volume 
work on The Gods of Egypt;* his three volumes on The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell, and his edition of The Book of the Dead; to 
Winkler’s Translation of the Tel el-Armana Tablets, and to such 
other books on Egypt as I chance to have at hand. My scholarship 
is not original, but I believe it to be accurate. 

The XVIIIth Dynasty covers a period of 230 years, from 1580 
to 1350 B. C. It is intermediate between the reign of the Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings, about which so much has been written and so 
little known, and the notable period which reached its climax in the 
long and brilliant reign of Rameses II, doubly interesting because of 
his work as a builder and because of his relation to the period imme- 
diately preceding the Exodus. We have no occasion to give in detail 
a list of monarchs of this XVIIIth Dynasty; they can be found in 
any of the standard works on Egypt, and I rely for my chronology 
of the period upon Breasted, depending mainly for the facts cited 
upon him and Budge. 

For our present purpose we may begin with King Amen-Hotep 
III, who reigned 36 years, from 1411 to 1375. Not without reason 
has he been called “The Magnificent.” He was the son of Thothmes 
IV and Queen Mutemua. Amen-Hotep III declared that he was of 


*) These volumes may be obtained from the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 
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divine origin, the god Amen becoming incarnate in his father, Thoth- 
mes IV at the time of his conception. In this declaration he fol- 
lowed the example of Queen Hateshepsut, who declared that the god 
Amen in like manner incarnated himself in her father. The doc- 
trine of a divine birth held by Egyptian kings was not understood 
to render an earthly paternity unnecessary. We have a sculpture in 
bas relief in which Amen-Ra upholds Amen-Hotep IIT acknowledg- 
ing him as his son. This powerful monarch married a remarkable 
woman, Queen Tii. A few years ago an excavation undertaken by 
Mr. Theodore M. Davis for the benefit of the Museum at Cairo, dis- 
covered the tomb of the parents of Queen Tii. These untitled peo- 
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ple, whose names were Joua and Tioua, were buried in the valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, near the tombs of Rameses III and Rame- 
ses XII. The mummies were found in good condition. The fea- 
tures of Tioua, the mother, appear to be unquestionably Egyptian, 
but those of the father, Ioua, have an appearance that suggests a 
Syrian origin. This would seem to lend some color to the tradition 
that Queen Tii was of foreign, as she certainly was, of untitled, par- 
entage. 

The contents of this tomb required a large baggage train of 
carriers who transported these articles to Luxor for shipment to 
Cairo. There were beds with bottoms of woven flax, chairs sur- 
prisingly modern in construction ; a light pleasure chariot, vases, jars, 
and other articles in profusion. 
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We shall be very glad to know more about King Tii. She and 
her husband’s great-grandmother, Queen Hateshepsut, exercised an 
important influence on Egypt throughout a considerable portion of 
this XVIIIth Dynasty. Hateshepsut was the daughter of a king, 
the wife of no one knows how many kings, and the mother of royal 
generations. She is supposed to have been married to at least one of 
her own half-brothers and quite possibly also to her nephew, Thoth- 
mes III.. He, who was himself a great builder and a ruler of ability, 
liked it little that his aunt, the widow of Thothmes II, continued to 
dominate policies which he himself would much have preferred to 
carry on independently. After the old lady was dead he went about 
Egypt erasing her names from a considerable number of Temples, 
where she had caused them to be carved. It was rather an un- 
gracious thing for him to do, but his provocation appears to have 
been great. There is evidence that toward the end of her reign, or 
rather reigns, Egypt was in a bad way. She had lost control and 
would not let anyone else assume it. Nations that had paid tribute 
to Egypt were holding back, hoping for her death and her nephew 
was unable to secure either from her or from the people adequate 
recognition so long as she lived. She lived and reigned almost as 
long as Queen Victoria and her longevity was a disappointment to 
two or three generations of waiting crown princes. No wonder 
Thothmes III grew weary of her domination while she lived and 
probably hearing her quoted to him after she was dead. On several 
of her buildings, however, her name stood, notably on the Temple 
Dier el Bahri. ‘This Temple is unlike any other in Egypt. Instead 
of being erected on one level, it is on a series of terraces, and it con- 
tains the only altar as yet found in Egypt. 

How many kings Queen Hateshepsut married, and how many 
in addition she had managed without marrying them, we shall never 
know, and need not here discuss. She was as forceful in her day as 
Queen Elizabeth was in hers, and while not remaining unmarried, as 
England’s Queen preferred to do, she possessed a strong element of 
masculinity, as did Elizabeth. Hateshepsut caused herself to be sculp- 
tured as wearing an artificial beard, and without a woman’s breasts. 
Quite otherwise was the method of Queen Cieopatra. She caused 
herself to be sculptured on the walls of the temple of Denderah, 
wearing the heifer-horns and embodying the character of the goddess 
Hathor, but she did not permit the sculptor to omit any single curve 
of her delicately modeled and thoroughly feminine form. She was 
a great woman ruler in her day, as Hateshepsut was in hers, but she 
ruled by being feminine, while Hateshepsut never forgave the gods 
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for not making her a man. Mark Antony could describe himself 
to Cleopatra as—- 
“He who drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly flung a world away.” 

No man was really intoxicated by the caresses of Hateshepsut, 
and none of her husbands or associates flung any worlds away. They 
did not get the worlds to fling. She held onto them. She married 
men because that was the easiest way to control them and to insure 
a royal succession. 

Egypt was a land of powerful kings, but its destiny was greatly 
influenced by a series of notable women. Perhaps if we knew all 
the facts we should deem Queen Hateshepsut the most powerful 
woman monarch of history. But it is quite certain that not every 
one loved her, and some of the men associated with her in the ruling 
of Egypt made their contribution very willingly to her funeral ex- 
penses, when at last, and very tardily, she consented to die. 

The memory of this dominant woman was potent in Egypt when 
Amen-Hotep III came to the throne and it might have seemed discreet 
upon his part to have married a wife distinctly domestic and one who 
did not concern herself with public affairs. He had indeed an assort- 
ment of wives, but Queen Tii appears very definitely to have exer- 
cised the strongest influence over him. It is believed that she was 
of another religion than that of Egypt, and that she may have in- 
fluenced her husband and almost certainly did influence her son. If 
we could be quite sure that Queen Tii was responsible for the change 
in her son’s religion, we should have no hesitation in ranking her 
with Hateshepsut as one of the most potent influences in the history 
of Egypt. And if her son did not get his religious views from her, 
whence did they come to him? 

Let us leave to archeologists the technical study of these an- 
tiquities recovered in recent years, while we concern ourselves with 
the human aspects of this marvelously interesting story. 

Amen-Hotep III reigned for 36 years from 1411 to 1375. 
When he married Tii he made no secret of her obscure birth, but 
proudly proclaimed that if she lacked anything in this regard, he had 
royalty enough for both of them. The Egyptian scarab was worn 
primarily as a confession of faith in immortality and for use as a 
seal: Amen-Hotep III used it, as did certain other kings, as a kind 
of medal cast in honor of some great event in his reign. Such a 
scarab he inscribed to commemorate his marriage to Ti. Another 
one was wrought to tell of his having slaughtered 102 fierce lions in 
the first ten years of his reign. 
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Amen-Hotep III built at Thebes a temple in honor of the god 
Menthu, and another to the goddess Mut. Here he provided a con- 
siderable number of seated statues of the goddess. 

There were many temples in Thebes, but the city seems to have 
lacked unity of design until the reign of Amen-Hotep III. He con- 
nected Karnak with the suburb that we know as Luxor, laying out a 
magnificent avenue lined on either side with ram-headed sphinxes. 
A large majority of these have disappeared. One who rides a don- 
key along this avenue from end to end, has to rub the eyes of his 
imagination in order to reproduce in any adequate fashion the glory 
of this thoroughfare as the great emperor wrought it out. 


TEMPLE OF HATESHEPSUT AT DERLEL-EPRARE 


At Karnak he erected a hypostyle hall and pylon, whose fore- 
court has a column portico. Attached to this and surrounding an 
open court is a row of columns, whose capitals are designed from the 
bud of papyrus. There was a stupendous hall in honor of the god 
Ammon. A visit to these ruins staggers the imagination when it 
attempts to reconstruct that Temple in its original glory. 

Among the impressive works of this monarch are the two seated 
statues of himself on the west bank of the Nile. These are known 
as the Colossi of Memnon. They stood in front of a large temple. 
They are about 53 feet in height and are on pedestals a little over 12 
feet high. They weigh 700 tons each. The northern statue was 
believed to emit a musical note. Many traditions gather about it. 
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This mighty monarch, conqueror, builder, hunter, had a plural- 
ity of wives, some of them daughters of kings, and he presumably 
had several sons. It has believed to have been through the influence 
of Queen Tii that her son came to the throne as Amenophis IV. 

It was a time when Egypt needed a strong ruler, and this she 
did not secure in Queen Tii’s son. The delicately modeled face 
which the statues of his earlier period preserve for us are those of 
a dreamer, a poet, an artist, rather than a ruler. We can never im- 
agine him as issuing scarabs to celebrate the killing of lions or wild 
cattle. : 

The immediate circle about the young king consisted of his 
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- mother Tii, his queen, Nofretete, who is thought to have been a 
woman of Asiatic birth, and a favorite priest, named Eve, husband 
of the woman who had nursed him in childhood. Then were those 
to whom he stood in the most intimate relation. He was a man of 
peace in an age when Egypt needed a soldier; he was a man of phi- 
losphy in a time when Egypt needed a ruler. 

He found himself hampered and thwarted and embarrassed by 
the threatened domination of the priests of Ammon. He revolted 
against their political machinations, and also against the prevalent 
polytheism of Egypt. We do not know whether it was his mother 
who most influenced him in this hour, but he came to a belief in 
monotheism. He revolted against the worship of bulls and cats and 
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beetles. The sun seemed to him the only god to be worshipped. 
From the sun came light, warmth, energy, life. Why should people 
care to worship any other god? 

Having reached a point where he could declare himself in favor 
of the worship of one god and that god the disc of the sun, it would 
have seemed that he might have gone to Heliopolis and allied himself 
with the priests of that temple. They probably would have wel- 
comed his new creed, and declared it to be essentially the same as 
their own. This, however, he did not do. He proclaimed himself 
a worshipper of the god Aton. This god did not disguise the sun 
behind a symbol. The god worshipped was the actual sun disc. The 
worship of the god Aton may almost be said to be confined to the 
reign of this king. 

So seriously did he take his new religion that he changed his 
name to Ikhnaton, “the living image of Aton.’ Opposed by the 
priests of Ammon, he resolved upon a desperate expedient. He 
moved his capital away from Thebes, and built a new city, to which 
he gave his own name. This city occupied the site of the modern 
Tel el-Armana. There the clay tablets were transported, that pre- 
served the official correspondence of Amenophis III and there are 
other tablets accumulated containing the correspondence of his own 
reign. 

The revolution which Ikhnaton inaugurated extended to the 
realm of art. He cast aside the flat monotonous and lifeless bas 
relief of his predecessor and caused objects to be painted from na- 
ture and colored true to life. There are preserved paintings of 
ducks and other fowls, of flowers and other natural objects from his 
reign and they are most unlike those that had obtained in the art of 
his predecessor. 

Furthermore, his was a religion of life and joy. Comparatively 
little attention was paid to death. His eldest daughter died, and was 
buried in a royal tomb, which he constructed, but the tomb was never 
finished. He did not attach to death the degree of importance which 
belonged to the older. theology of Egypt. 

Ikhnaton was devoted to his wife, Nofretete. She appears with 
him quite habitually in the sculpture of the period, and so do his 
daughters who increased in number until there were seven of them, 
all told. We have the names of them, as follows: 

1. Aton-Merit; | 2. Maket-Aton; 3. Ankh-sen-pa-Aton; 4. 
Nefer-neferu-Aton-ta-shera; 5. Nefer-neferu-Ra; 6. Setep-en-Ra; 
7. Aton-Baket. The eldest daughter died before her father. Some 
of the sisters married husbands who sat for a time upon the throne. 
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The third daughter, Ankh-sen-pa-Aton, married Tut-Ankh-Aton, of 
whom we shall hear further. 

The temple of the heretic king, Ikhnaton, was discovered some 
years ago, and we have a fairly complete account of what he under- 
took and the extent to which he succeeded. 

The sculptors who depicted him must have wrought their work 
according to his direction, yet they did it in such fashion, that some 
authorities are constrained to believe that some of their representa- 
tions are actual carricatures. How any such picture as he permitted 
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to be made of himself could have inspired respect, we cannot imagine. 
He was lean, cadaverous, sickly looking and had a receding fore- 
head. His features disclosed no lines of strength. 

One cannot look upen his picture without feeling the inadequacy 
of king Ikhnaton for any task of practical statesmanship. We should 
be sure that such a man as he shows himself to have been, would 
have been weak and unpractical. He was a dreamer, a theorist, a 
pedant. And yet, if ever a revolution deserved to succeed it was his. 
What would it have meant to civilization if he had been able to influ- 
ence Egypt to accept the worship of one God and to adopt a religion 
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and philosophy of life as well as a system of art in accordance with 
the teaching of the king and of nature? Even Amenophis III in the 
days of his greatest power could hardly have made such a revolution 
effective. The traditions and sacred precedents and vested interests 
of Egypt were inwrought with its polytheistic principle. Ikhnaton 
did as well as under the circumstances we could have expected. He 
wrote his hymns to praise Aton, and they are singularly like some of 
the Psalms of the Hebrew nation, but he was not able to carry his 
people with him in a revolution so drastic as that which he undertook. 

Added to his other sorrows was the fact that he had no son. 
This fact led to a plot between an army officer named Harmhad and 
the priests of Ammon, whereby the priests and the army fomented 
a conspiracy against the throne. Having no son of his own and being 
in frail health, Ikhnaton feared to die and leave his kingdom to the 
practical certainty of a civil war. His eldest daughter, Aton-Merit, 
had married a nobleman named Sakare. This son-in-law Ikhnaton 
proclaimed co-regent and named him as a successor. Shortly after 
this Ikhnaton died, about 1358 B. C., having reigned for seventeen 
years. Like Hamlet, he had taken arms against a sea of troubles. 
The times were out of joint and he had proved unable to set them 
right. 

Shortly before his own death, his eldest daughter, Merit-Aton, 
whom he intended to be queen, died, and her father did not long 
survive. In a lonely valley, about nine miles east of his royal city, 
they buried his emaciated body. 

Sackare did not long retain the throne. He was not of royal 
blood, and he no longer had a royal wife to give him title to the 
crown. He soon was dethroned, at any rate he disappears from view, 
and was succeeded by Tut-Ankh-Aton. Tut-Ankh-Aton started un- 
der happier auspices. He was the son of Amen-Hotep III, though by 
a wife not of royal rank. He was thus a half-brother of Ikhnaton, as 
well as his son-in-law. In him the throne had a security which Sac- 
kare, especially after the death of his wife, was unable to secure. But 
even Tut-Ankh-Aton could not stand against the priests of Ammon; 
their power was continually growing. His position in the new capital 
was untenable. Finally, he was compelled to yield to the power of the 
priests. He forsook the city which his father-in-law had built, and 
transferred his court to Thebes, where no Pharaoh had been seen for 
twenty years. For a time he was permitted to continue the worship 
of Aton in Thebes, and he made some enlargement of the Temple of 
Aton in that city; but he was compelled to recognize also the worship 
of Amon. Nor did the matter stop there. He was finally compelled 
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to change his name from Tut-Ankh-Aton to Tut-Ankh-Amen. The 
priestly party had triumphed. The ideals of Ikhnaton became 
anathema. He was freely denounced as “the criminal.” He is still 
known as “the heretic king.” 

The king whose tomb we are now exploring represents the un- 
dertow and reaction of the XI Vth century in Egyptian history. He 
is a man who was permitted to hold his throne only by the sacrifice 
of all the principles which he had inherited and to which he owed alle- 
giance. Perhaps he felt somewhat less of obligation to be loyal to the 
memory of Ikhnaton because he was not Ikhnaton’s choice as a suc- 
cessor. Perhaps Ikhnaton feared to place upon the throne his fath- 
er’s own son, a half-brother who had nearly as good a right to the 
throne as himself. Perhaps Ikhnaton knew that this son-in-law, 
having royal blood in his veins, was flirting with the priests of Amon, 
and so did not trust him sufficiently to permit him to be regent and 
successor. Perhaps this is why the priests of Amon were willing 
that he should be king instead of Sakare. 

However we read the story we find it shot through with tragedy. 
Ikhnaton deserved to succeed. He deserved a son who should have 
been loyal to his father’s memory. The Arabs have a proverb which 
they put in the form of a question that may be counted a conundrum, 
“Who is the richer? He that hath a million dollars or he that hath 
seven daughters?’ The answer is, “He who hath seven daughters 
is the richer man, for he desireth no more,’ Ikhnaton loved his 
daughters, and took pains to have them drawn and painted with him 
and his wife. One of them at least was sculptured in limestone and 
the headless and the almost armless and legless body is preserved, 
showing a graceful and delicate figure. Dear as his daughters were 
to him, he could not have afforded to exchange them all for one 
strong son. But could such a son have succeeded though he had 
inherited all the vigor of Amenophis III and been married to some 
cousin with all the vigor of their common ancestress of Queen Hate- 
shepsut ? 

Two qualities must combine to produce successful leadership, 
and few indeed are the leaders who have both of them highly devel- 
oped. The first is vision, such as is not possessed by ordinary men; 
and the second is power to influence and hold the support of the peo- 
ple. A Moses who had the first and not the second of these qualities 
would lead his people into the wilderness and let them die there. 
A Moses who had the second and not the first would utter his fam- 
ing denunciations of Pharaoh and call down the plagues of Egypt, 
but still leave his people toiling in the brick-yards. Ikhnaton, the 
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dreamer, had not the executive ability to make his reforms effective, 
and his son-in-law held his job by a compromise which sacrificed all 
that his predecessor had held most dear. Let us not blame Tut- 
Ankh-Aton too severely. Poor fellow! He could not help himself. 
Conditions were too strong for him to control. He tried to be loyal 
to the principles which he had inherited, then decided that halt a loaf 
was better than no bread, and finally gave it up as a hopeless under- 
taking. So the capital moved back to Thebes, and the city which 
Ikhnaton had erected became a heap of sand. 

Must it always be so? Must the world produce its Messiahs only 
that they shall be crucified? Is there no easier way to establish true 
ideals in worship and in art than that men shall be born out of due 
time to lead in movements which they are unable to carry through to 
success? Must progress forever meet the inevitable undertow? Must 
the old battles be fought over and over on the same battle fields in 
successive generations and truth arrive at success finally, but limping 
and scarred ? 

The archeologists will have a merry time of it for the next ten 
years, dividing up the fruits of their discovery, issuing new cata- 
logues and changing the guide books, and telling us how much has 
been learned that was not previously known. But some of us will 
pause and ask ourselves concerning the human aspects that are in- 
volved in this story; and if we find the fight for the establishment of 
truth in our own day making headway less rapidly than we could de- 
sire, we shall comfort ourselves with the knowledge that other men 
before us have encountered inertia and hostility to truth. 

We cannot believe that this notable reform accomplished noth- 
ing. Not very long after these.occurences Moses came up out of 
Egypt, and monotheism had a new birth. Moses was learned in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians, and may have had no small part of 
his instruction. from the priests of Heliopolis. Moses learned the 
negative confession of the forty-two sins, and shortened the list into 
the ten commandments. Who knows how much Moses learned 
that filtered down through the priests of Heliopolis, but which came 
originally from Ikhnaton? Possibly Tut-Ankh-Aton did not com- 
pletely roll the revolution backward. The cause of monotheism may 
be a little better established on earth today because of the apparent 
failure of Ikhnaton and the reaction under his successor Tut-Ankh- 
Aton, 

The extraordinary importance which archeologists attach to the 
discovery of the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Aton, does not grow out of his 
importance as a ruler, or of the great achievements of his reign. 
His place in the world’s history is relatively small; the value of these 
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finds is largely in the fact that his tomb was not looted in antiquity 
and despoiled of any considerabe part of its valuable objects. It is 
such a storehouse of utensils and articles in daily use in Egypt as to 
gladden the heart of the explorer and enrich the museums of the 
world. This fact is giving to Tut-Ankh-Aton a degree of promi- 
nence which strictly speaking he does not deserve. It is the con- 
jecture of some archeologists that as he came at the end of the Dy- 
nasty there was a general house-cleaning after his death and that his 
tomb became a kind of a storage attic for the cast-off articles that 
were cleared away for the new and stronger Dynasty that followed. 
This would not seem to me a very probable conjecture. The foun- 
ders of the XI Xth Dynasty may indeed have cleared the palace of his 
personal belongings, but they would have found some more conve- 
nient junk-shop than his tomb. We have no immediate concern with 
the question how this relatively insignificant monarch came to have 
in his grave such a rich and varied assortment of articles that he may 
be presumed to have used in life. These are questions for the arche- 
_ ologists ; we are more interested in the human side of things. These 
cast-off articles of clothing and furniture will have their important 
place in enabling scholars to reconstruct the details of Egypt’s daily 
life. But those of us who are accustomed to draw lessons out of 
the ordinary happenings of our own time, cannot drop the habit 
when we study ancient history. Like Hamlet moralizing over 
Yorick’s skull, we view these exhumed relics and we reflect and 
meditate. 

How long, O Lord, O how long, we cry. Must it continually 
be written of the world’s prophets that they come unto their own 
and their own receive them not? Is there no tangible assurance that 
a conscientious and high-minded monarch like Amenophis IV will 
not be allowed to fail hopelessly and permanently, either because of 
the lack of qualities within himself, for which he was not responsible, 
or for conditions surrounding him which were beyond his control? 

Still we walk by faith and not by sight, believing that no man 
lives utterly in vain who strives for a worthy ideal. Even at this 
day we can afford to be glad that Ikhnaton revolted against the wor- 
ship of cats and cattle and staked his soul and his throne on his 
faith in one God. He seemed to fail, and he did fail, as Socrates 
failed and Jesus failed; but we will not believe that he made no con- 
tribution to the thought and aspiration of the world. 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
A heedless world has never lost.” 

Though buried for three thousand years, truth rises again from 

the grave, and proclaims its own inherent immortality. 


FACTS AND MEASURES OF CIVILIZATION 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS. 


Bie question has recently been raised whether it is at all possi- 
ble to measure civilization, and to determine whether one 
nation is more civilized than another, or whether the same nation is 
more civilized today than it was a century, or several centuries, ago. 

Of course, this question has only academic or scientific interest. © 
No one seriously doubts that in a rough and general way it is pos- 
sible to form a correct opinion as to the comparative cultural states 
of nations and communities. Germany, we know, is more civilized 
than, say, Serbia, and France than Jugo-Slavia. Western Europe 
is more civilized than eastern, North America than Central America. 
And if it be impossible to say offhand with any confidence whether 
France is more civilized than England, or England than Holland, 
why, the comment of most intelligent persons on such difficulties is 
that “it really doesn’t matter” what the fact is from any pragmatic 
point of view. 

Yet, despite this common sense remark, it is perfectly natural 
for cultivated persons to seek tests and measures of civilization. If 
we had such instruments, we could advise some communities to 
emulate others in these or those special directions in order to tm- 
prove their civilization; and such a consummation is devoutly to be 
wished. 

Now are there tests of civilization, or are there not? 

In attempting to answer this query, we must begin by defining 
the term “civilization.” Dictionary definitions are scarcely satisfac- 
tory, and will not help us. We must evolve one on our own account. 

We may say, perhaps, that by civilization is meant a state of 
things in a society or community which permits the individual mem- 
ber thereof to develop his faculties, to pursue happiness without 
undue restraint, to live in peace and security, to enjoy comfort and 
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a fair degree of prosperity, to reflect on the deeper spiritual prob- 
Jems of life, and to co-operate in a hundred ways with other indi- 
viduals as free, secure and comfortable as himself. 

If a community is poor, illiterate, oppressed by some tyrant, 
unprogressive, superstitious, addicted to cruelty, incapable of main- 
taining order and insuring the individual against violence and aggres- 
sion, that community is not civilized. Where there is much personal 
liberty, equal or approximately equal opportunity for individual 
development, diversified industry, diffusion of material wellbeing, 
encouragement and appreciation of science and art, a spirit of rea- 
sonableness in settling disputes, their civilization has attained a high 
level. 

The foregoing elements of a proper definition of civilization 
are all implicit in the generalization of the Italian sociologist, Prof. 
Alfred Niceforo, that civilization includes three distinct groups of 
facts, material, intellectual and moral. 

Thus whatever makes for prosperity, for popular education, for 
leisure, for a rich and harmonious social life, for beauty, for order 
based on cheerful respect for sound and wise legislation, makes for 
civilization. 

Substitute arbitration for strikes, or for obstinate litigation in 
the courts of law, and you promote civilization. Simplify legal 
processes, expedite justice, reduce the cost of meritorious lawsuits, 
and you promote civilization. Multiply schools, colleges, lodges, 
clubs, civic bodies devoted to genuine reform, and you promote civil- 
ization. Humanize the criminal code, eliminate vengeance from 
punishment, and try to redeem offenders while restraining them, 
and you promote civilization. -Encourage universities, art institutes, 
good musical schools and organizations, and you promote civilization. 
Improve the daily and weekly press, rid it of sensationalism, vulgari- 
ty and bigotry, and you promote civilization. 

To civilize, then, is to refine, soften, socialize, elevate and purify 
the individual as well as the community. 

It may be asked, How far is this process of civilizing to be 
carried, and what is the goal to be reached by the conscious civilizers ? 
The answer to these questions cannot be precise in the nature of 
things, but an answer there is, and an adequate one. The goal is 
human solidarity, human happiness, human brotherhood, with a 
noble and joyous life for every member of society. This goal has 
been contemplated and pointed out to mankind by its seers, leaders 
and benefactors. There is no religious or moral system of any im- 
portance that does not inculcate justice, sympathy, pity, helpfulness, 
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service, unity. If those principles and ideals are worthy and real- 
izable, then there can be no sort of doubt as to the aim and objective 
of civilization. 


There are those who affirm that civilization is a disease, and that 
the more civilized a state or society is the nearer it is to dissolution 
and death. Civilization is supposed by these thinkers to carry within 
itself the fatal seed of decay and destruction. But it is difficult to 
make out just what such pessimists mean by civilization. History, 
it is true, is a record of failures and wrecks of civilizations;” but 
can it be seriously argued that any state has ever died because of 
too much civilization—that is, of too much wellbeing, too much edu- 
cation, too much justice and internal harmony? To put the ques- 
tion is to answer it. 


War has destroyed nations; tyranny, slavery, corruption, greed, 
arrogance have destroyed states or crippled and dismembered them. 
But in each case something was “rotten”; the civilization was defec- 
tive, onesided, incomplete, superficial. 


Take the classical instance of Rome. What caused its decline 
and fall? Historians are still wrestling with this question and giv- 
ing it conflicting answers. Christianity undermined Rome, say 
some; malaria and enervating luxury, say others. Corruption, in- 
dolence, neglect of agriculture, foreign influence in the army, lack of 
patriotism, etc., say still others. Whatever one may think of these 
divergent explanations, one thing is plain—it was not superabundant 
civilization that destroyed Rome! 


Or take the situation in Europe today. It is constantly asserted 
that European civilization is gravely imperiled: A Japanese states- 
man said that western civilization was committing suicide. Per- 
haps it is; but how is it committing suicide? What is it that is 
threatening and endangering European civilization? Too much 
wealth, too much pity and sympathy, too much knowledge. too much 
good will and co-operation? The very suggestion that Europe is 
dying of civilization is ludicrous. Hate, misunderstanding, suspicion, 
malice, prejudice—these are the sources of Europe’s misfortunes 
and diseases. What Europe needs is a stiff dose of genuine civiliza- 
tion—-a dose of reason, justice, solidarity, faith in itself and in 
progress. In modern times civilization implies a considerable 
amount of sane and healthy internationalism. No state can live in 
isolation ; no state can prosper long at the expense of other states; no 
state can refuse to aid other states in emergencies without incurring 
ill will and retarding organized international co-operation. The 
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promotion and perfecting of civilization is a duty, or privilege, which 
all advanced nations must discharge together. 

Writers have said that if our civilization is doomed to perish, it 
is so doomed because it has failed to elevate and humanize modern 
states and therefore is not worth saving. But what reason is there 
to think that another and better civilization would arise on the ruins 
of the present one? After all, the human materials and factors of 
any new civilization would be exactly the same as those available to- 
day. Would the mere destruction of the present civilization—that 
is, of existing states and societies—change the minds and emotional 
natures of men? 

No, no; it is idle to talk about a catastrophic or a miraculous sub- 
stitution of a sound civilization for a defective one. Civilization is a 
growth, not a manufactured product. Our woes and troubles are 
the result of survivals from savagery and barbarism, and we can get 
rid of these survivals only by education and purposeful work in 
correcting mistakes and remedying evils. 

It is evident, for example, that war is destructive of civilization. 
It not only destroys life and wealth, but it also demoralizes the 
nations engaged in warfare and breeds hatred, malice and cruelty. 
Peace, indeed, may be regarded today as the supreme test and meas- 
ure of civilization. The more civilized nations seek peace and would 
substitute judicial settlements for brute force in international dis- 
putes. We may differ as to the proper organization of international 
courts of law and justice; but all agree that courts and arbitral 
tribunals are more civilized institutions than armies and navies. 
Well, then, instead of talking about letting civilization die of egotism 
and folly, why not talk about effective agitation in behalf of inter- 
national courts? We know the mischief and we know what the 
cure is; why despair of applying the remedy today or tomorrow; 
why resign ourselves to the death of the present civilization ? 

Again, every thoughtful and sincere person favors some form 
of international co-operation to combat evils that are beyond the 
reach of judicial tribunals. Why not drop differences concerning 
accidental details and endeavor to evolve a satisfactory constitution 
for a genuine association of nations—an association that shall devote 
itself to constructive and beneficial enterprises exclusively: There 
is much natural opposition to governmental leagues, to dubious alli- 
ances, to supreme councils of cabinet ministers and diplomats, the 
argument being that the very men who bring about war by meddling 
and muddling, by arousing passions and prejudices among the 
masses, and by putting personal vanity and pride above national and 
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human welfare, dominate and direct such organizations. There is 
force in this argument, but, clearly, what it suggests is not the 
abandonment of all plans for international co-operation but the re- 
vision and betterment of such plans with a view to removing valid 
objections. He who desires the end, desires the means to the end. 
Groans, sighs, lamentations, recriminations. will not put an end to 
war or to the perfidious and dishonest diplomacy which begets war. 
Every lover of peace and justice is bound to consider ways and 
means of insuring peace and furthering justice. If proposed ways 
and means be insufficient, or fraught with danger to the very cause 
they are designed to serve, let criticism of them be frank and un- 
sparing, but let it be accompanied by sincere and constructive sug- 
gestions. 

Now, just as peace is a measure of progress in international re- 
lation so is concord a measure of progress in national life. Strife, 
mob law, violent strikes, ruthless policies among employers, low 
wages, discontent are all symptoms of social disease and obstacles to 
progress. We may not accept this or that solution of the industrial 
problem as “the” progressive one; men of vision and sympathy may 
honestly differ in opinion concerning the value or effectiveness of 
remedies prescribed for social ill; but progressive men will never 
refuse to face problems and to seek solutions of them. Progressive 
men will not pretend that all is well in modern society, but, on the 
contrary, will recognize that much in it requires mending and recon- 
struction. 

Without further illustrating the method of determining broadly 
the level of civilization or progress attained by a community, let us 
now inquire why it is so difficult to apply the tests indicated with 
real precision to the more civilized nations, and to discover accurately 
which of two neighboring states approximately. equal in many re- 
spects is really the more civilized of the two. The answer seems to 
be found in what even Herbert Spencer, who was addicted to gener- 
alizing and classifying, to forecasting and divining, was finally com- 
pelled to describe as “the infinite complexity” of human life and 
human history. Things which seem to be equal may, if human, be 
unequal in a number of subtle ways. History, tradition, survivals, 
climate, accidents may shape and color a nation’s existence and make 
it superior or inferior to another nation as old, as stable, as com- 
fortable, as intelligent. 

For example, one is greatly tempted to say, dogmiatically, that 
a nation in which lynchings are common is less civilized than one 
in which such lawless and abominable outbreaks never occur. Could 
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any generalization seem more reasonable? Yet no American will 
admit that his country is less civilized than, say, England, which has 
no lynchings. The thoughful American will not claim that lynch- 
ings are a civilized practice, but he will point out that America’s pe- 
culiar troubles and difficulties under slavery and since preclude fair 
contrasts as regards lynching between it and countries that had no 
terrible domestic slavery problem and no millions of illiterate, de- 
graded and black ex-slaves to assimilate and govern. If English- 
men were transplanted to America and Americans took their places 
in England, what would happen in respect of lynchings? Ameri- 
cans, presumably would speedily lose the lynching habit, and Eng- 
lishmen would acquire it in their new environment. 

Or take capital punishment as a test of civilization. In the ab- 
stract, one might say that the more civilized a state was the more 
disinclined it would be to take life. But what are the facts? The 
states that have abolished capital punishment are certainly not more 
civilized than those that have as yet failed to do so. There is a 
chapter of accidents in the moral story of man. Leadership, initia- 
tive, like genius, may “happen” anywhere and at any time and pro- 
duce remarkable results—results that do not necessarily indicate a 
higher level of civilization than is enjoyed in neighboring states. 

Happily, as was intimated at the beginning of this paper, the 
shades and nuisances of civilization are of little practical importance. 
The tests and measures of civilization that are undoubtedly available 
serve every vital need. Moreover, if civilization be in danger, it is 
not in danger for any lack of delicate tests and measures. It is in 
danger because the forces of evil and darkness, of anti-civilization, 
are still very strong and numerous and quite capable of destroying 
the frail and unfinished fabric we call human civilization. Any 
relevant test, any measure, will tell us how far we have fallen short 
of our own ideal. Even the foundations of civilization are crumb- 
ling. Why trouble ourselves with nice issues? Let us go to work 
to save the foundations and pillars of civilization, for, alas, this 
seems to be the task of the present generation. 


THE PROBLEM OF POE 


BY FREDERICK DREW BOND. 


O solve a problem, the first thing to do is to put it clearly. 

Though a hundred years have now passed since the birth of 
Edgar Allan Poe, discussion about him and his work is still as rife 
as ever. Nevertheless, the labors of so many biographers have not 
been wholly in vain. It is now possible, perhaps, to see more clearly 
into the puzzle of his life than formerly. Here are the two prob- 
lems which call for an answer : 

1. Why was Poe such a failure in life, in the sense of being 
frequently unable to support himself, let alone his family? 

2. Whence the hatred which pursued him when alive and his 
memory, when dead? 

Let us take up these two points in order. 

The commonest explanation of Poe’s pecuniary troubles used to 
be that he was an habitual drunkard and, therefore, unable to work 
efficiently. This explanation has always been a favorite with women, 
clergymen and some ingenuous college professors. To what extent 
Poe did drink ought to be pretty clear nowadays, and a word or two 
on this matter may fail to be said a little later. The fact is, if Poe 
had been an habitually hard drinker, this, by itself, wou!d not neces- 
sarily be an explanation of his failure to support himself. Till re- 
cently at least not a few commercial houses employed successful 
travelling salesmen who were chronically hard drinkers. In the 
same way, at least a large minority of newspaper men in America 
are still regularly hard drinkers. The truth is, this explanation of 
Poe’s failure to succeed, put forward at first by personal enemies 
during his lifetime and shortly after his death, has been taken up 
and advocated by those who are “green.” 

A deeper explanation puts the drinking to a natural defect of 
character, of which it thus becomes one symptom. To this natural de- 
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fect is ascribed his instability, his drinking, his failures. Some such 
explanation has been given of the erratic lives of some French liter- 
ary men, and, on its face, this explanation is not to be rejected. The 
question is: Does it meet the facts? 

The answer, is: It does not. That Poe from early youth was 
proud, headstrong and more or less willful is saying no more than 
has been said of men conspicuously successful as, for example, of 
Disraeli. That Poe continued to be so to the end is more to the point. 
But, why, with his intelligence and energy did he continue so? 

In early youth we know Poe as shy, fond of day dreams, keep- 
ing to himself and so on. There is nothing very remarkable about 
this. Poets who possessed such qualities, like Shelly, for instance, 
have not always been greenhorns in life. Was there really some- 
thing congenitally faulty about Poe which impeded his work? Since 
the publication of the variorum texts of his poems and of many of 
his stories we can say, No, to this, without difficulty. Those who 
have worked on newspapers, whether as reporters, copy readers, 
editorial writers or editors, when they first learn of the matter, are 
stirred with surprise at the output of Poe in the year and a half he 
was with the Southern Literary Messenger in Richmond. There 
was nothing the matter with the quantity of Poe’s work in the first 
half of his literary life any more than there ever was with its quality. 
The trouble was, that he was constantly getting “done,” unable to 
get good returns for the work he gave. He was not able to mix 
with men and hold his own among them in business relations. He 
“made” the Southern Literary Messenger and he “made” Graham’s 
Magazine, in Philadelphia. He brought what were then extraordi- 
nary monetary returns to the proprietors, yet he was shabbily 
treated by both, unable to look after his own interests properly and 
flung away by them when their magazines had had their circulations 
built up by his editing and writings. Both of these men were clever 
enough to perceive the literary greatness of Poe and to pose as his 
friends after his death. But of the funds he brought in for them— 
which men of more practical ability would have shared by a high 
salary, a business interest or something of the sort—Poe obtained 
next to nothing. 

If we look at the matter with our eyes open, it is evident enough 
that a man of Poe’s calibre would normally have become a desirable 
citizen of a community once he learned practical wisdom and self- 
restraint. And such wisdom.and self-restraint, being but the blos- 
soming of intelligence in maturity, will be learned by no one surer 
than one of his capacity, if, in the multitudinous conflict within him 
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of desires, ideals, hopes and ambitions he does not so entangle him- 
self, that self-development along true lines become impossible. That 
Poe did so entangle himself in life I propose to show here, and the 
explanation will be concrete and definite. 

It has been said that Poe betrayed his utter impracticability at 
West Point, in deliberately forcing the authorities to expel him 
when he found he could get away from the academy in no other way. 
No one, so far, has examined this matter very thoroughly. We 
know Poe had reason, on Mr. Allan’s second marriage, to give up a 
military career, and we know that his life at West Point was not 
one of roses. We learn of one bloody fist fight and it is easy to 
infer annoyances and hazings. To the occasional bullies from well- 
to-do families who in a peaceful time get into a military academy, 
Poe, the youthful poet, must have been a “mark.” <A self-respecting 
young man in his position would have need of very full physical 
powers to defend himself adequately ; and these Poe did not possess, 
as he was not above medium height and, though wiry and agile, was 
rather lightly built. 

Nevertheless, Poe’s withdrawal from West Point must be 
viewed as one phase of the crisis through which he passed in 1830 to 
1831. It came home to him at last, on Mr. Allan’s second marriage, 
that he was to be disinherited. Poe’s friend, the young artist Sully, 
seems to have been the only one who has fittingly appreciated the 
meaning of this fact to Poe; to it he ascribes his failure in life. Poe 
was, in fact, curiously and unfortunately situated. The average 
young American, now or then, who, on attaining manhood, should 
be deprived of his patrimony, would find himself, it is true, very 
much at the foot of the ladder; yet, by early training and habits of 
thought, he would likely, if naturally gifted as was Poe, be fitted to 
recover from the shock and win pecuniary independence. Not so Poe. 
When barely turned of age, with the light of great travels, great 
loves and great deeds in his heart, he was flung out, a waif, into the 
world. The one means-—wealth or, at least, a competence—by which 
he could hope to realize even one of his boyish day-dreams, he was, 
not only by his education but by the effects of those very day-dreams 
themselves—badly fitted to attain. The very first step to their real- 
ization would have been to turn steadily for years to business pur- 
suits alien to his bringing-up, to his habits of life and to the proud 
strain of his character. At the close of his life, Poe realized the 
fact, and in the last two years of his- career the recurrence of the 
expression “I must get rich” or its equivalent, becomes like a refrain, 
in his talk and correspondence with those intimate with him. 
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Yet, from such a crushed condition in early manhood, one might 
expect Poe to have aroused himself in a few years. Here comes in 
the tragedy of his life, M. Emile Lauvriere, in his very suggestive, 
but, to my mind, largely mistaken analysis of Poe, points out that 
it is well-known to psychiatrists, that a depressed nervous condition 
from which the patient would normally recover may become hopeless, 
if, during its continuance a series of shocks or even a single great 
shock affect him. The shock seems to act like an hypnotic sugges- 
tion to hold him in his bewildered state. This is what happened to 
Poe. Onto the depressed, crushed spirit of the young man, at the 
very time when, owing to an improvement in his outward circum- 
stances, he was about to re-assert himself successfully, came the re- 
sults of the mistake which blasted and made a desolation of his life. 

In September 1835 Poe was wedded to Virginia Clemm, his 
cousin, then a month over thirteen years of age. Of his home life, 
some years later, remarks by English visitors and some American 
acquaintances began to be published after his death. A letter of his, 
exhibiting intense grief at the bursting of a blood-vessel in Virginia's 
neck, has become almost classic with his biographers. Then a crowd 
of ardent admirers arose. Poe’s marriage became a legend, a sacred 
myth, and at the very point where the real explanation of his failure 
in life lay, clustered the craziest adulation and the most knotted-up 
nonsense. For this marriage with Virginia was the ruination of 
Poe as man and citizen. Even twenty-five years ago, Prof. Wood- 
berry, in his first Life of Poe, seems to have felt vaguely that there 
‘was something odd about Poe’s “platonic love’ letters to other 
women in the latter part of his married life and in their encourage- 
ment by his own wife—something uncanny, if the story of the ardent 
love of the two as husband and wife was to be accepted as a fact. 
How could any man loving his own wife at all, not to speak of 
“idolizing” her, as Poe was said to have done—have written such 
letters as we know Poe wrote to Frances Sargent Osgood? And yet 
Poe did care deeply for Virginia. The one fact is as certain as the 
other. Not till the publication of Mrs. Weiss’ “Home Life of Poe” 
might one with a mind for the truth do more than make a guess, and 
in the last edition of his biography of Poe, Prof. Woodberry seems 
plainly alive to the long hidden truth, though he will not quite say it 
out. For the plain fact is, Poe and Virginia were not real husband 
and wife at all. 

Before touching on the consequences of this ill-fated wedding, 
let us examine the facts more closely. 

First of all, not one of Poe’s famous poems, the Raven, Ulalume, 
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or Annabel Lee, all deploring the death of a dearly loved woman, 
has reference to Virginia. The Raven was published in January, 
1845, and both of the other two poems were almost certainly either 
written or drafted long before his wife’s death, which occurred in 
January, 1847. Of his tales, Elenora, published in 1842, if it have 
any reference at all to her (the lovers are cousins) certainly has 
about the strangest and most unlikely sort, as the heroine dies, her 
lover marries another and the spirit of Elenora tells him he has 
done well in doing so. That any real wife, no matter how child- 
like, should enjoy a story of this sort, or that any husband should 
write such a story in reference to a dearly loved wife, is incredible. 
As a matter of fact, we know from Mrs. Weiss’ reminiscences 
(p. 91) that Virginia had never read half of his poems. “When 
writing’ says the same biographer, “he would go to Mrs. Clemm 
to explain his ideas or ask her opinion but never to Virginia.” 

Another series of facts has reference to Poe’s “platonic love” 
for various women while Virginia lived—especially for Frances 
Sargent Osgood. This affection Virginia herself encouraged: 
“She was always a child” quotes Mrs. Weiss (same page) from a 
lady who knew her well, “even in person smaller and younger look- 
ing than her real age, she retained to the last the shy sweetness and 
simplicity of childhood.” Again, according to Mrs. Weiss herself, 
“Tt would certainly appear that Poe’s child wife never attained to 
the full completeness of the nature and affections of a mature 
woman. She was never known to manifest jealousy of the women 
whom he so notoriously admired; neither did scandals disturb nor 
his neglect estrange her. Mrs. Clemm would sometimes, as in duty 
bound, take him to task for his irregularities, but no word of re- 
proach ever escaped Virginia. She regarded him with the most im- 
plicit and childlike trust.’ At Virginia’s deathbed was an old Bal- 
timore flame of Poe’s, whose family name has not yet been published, 
but whose reminiscences of Poe were printed in Harper’s Magazine 
in 1889. To her Virginia said: “Mary, be a friend to Eddie, and 
don’t forsake him; he always loved you ;—didn’t you Eddie ?” 

To get, however, more to the heart of the matter: Poe was 
twice wedded to Virginia, the first a secret ceremony, occurring in 
September, 1835, the second a public one, on May 16th, 1836. At 
the first wedding Virginia was one month over thirteen years of age. 

Two questions here arise: Why this strange marriage at all? 
and, Why the double ceremony? Mrs. Weiss says: “Possible ex- 
planation of the mystery may be that Mrs. Clemm having set her 
heart upon keeping her nephew in the family could think of no 
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surer means than that of a match between himself and her daughter” 
(p. 75). This seems hardly sufficient. Three weeks before the first 
ceremony, Poe wrote his friend Kennedy an extraordinary letter 
which has been often published without any clearing up of its 
strangeness. Part of it reads: “I am wretched. I know not why. 
Console me—for you can. But let it be quickly or it will be too 
late. Convince me that it is worth one’s while to live * * * * Urge 
me to do what is right. Fail not as you value your peace of mind 
hereafter.” There is little doubt that Poe, by imploring to be ad- 
vised to “do what is right” had a clear idea of why he was 
“wretched,” and equally clear that he was unwilling to speak with 
full frankness even to Kennedy. The obscure point is, Did he wish 
to be encouraged to wed Virginia, or not to do so. The first mar- 
riage (as might have been expected from the age of the bride) was 
a nominal one (see Mrs. Weiss’ work, p. 79, last paragraph, which 
evidently implies this). 

Before the first ceremony Poe had lost his position as assistant 
to Mr. White, the proprietor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Shortly afterwards, he was taken back as editor of the magazine. 
At the beginning of 1837 came his final separation from this periodi- 
cal which, in one year, he had made financially successful and among 
the best known in America. “What part, if any,” says Woodberry, 
“was played in these events by his flirtation with Mr. White’s daugh- 
ter, of which the tradition still survives in Richmond, or whether 
this was a cause of his hasty marriage to Virginia, are matters too 
obscure to be more than briefly mentioned. From the beginning his 
marriage was, in a sense, no marriage; it was a family arrangement. 
His love for his wife was never that of a man for woman, and, Vir- 
ginia, on her side, was always contented with the affection shown to 
a favored child. Poe, himself, was fond of society, mingled with it, 
danced with much pleasure, used his powers of fascination; he was 
a ladies’ man in Richmond, from the beginning to the end of his 
career.” (Woodberry, vol. 1, p. 185). Mrs. Weiss tells us more 
of Eliza White, here referred to. When Poe first went to Rich- 
mond, in 1835, he stayed at the home of the Whites and the two fell 
in love. The only other thing in this perplexed matter which, pos- 
sibly, should be mentioned is, that between the time of the first and 
second weddings to Virginia it appeared as though she would come 
into a portion of the estate of a deceased aunt named Mrs. Catherine 
Clemm. It is possible, in fact, that this happened, although the be- 
quest must have been small. But from 1833 to well into the time 
of his Philadelphia sojourn it is worth noting that Poe, his wife and 
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her mother seem to have been in at least fairly easy circumstances. 
The story of Poe’s having been always poverty-stricken is another 
myth. Poe’s poverty and his hard drinking fall almost exclusively 
in certain intervals in the last seven years of his life. 

But, whatever the causes which brought about Poe’s union with 
a child, it is incredible that he should have looked for such a situation 
to continue indefinitely. Necessarily, he must have thought, Vir- 
ginia would shortly grow into a woman. But she matured very 
slowly and in 1841 is described by a friend as looking hardly more 
than fourteen years of age (Woodberry, vol. 1, p. 297). In 1842 
or 1843 she ruptured a blood vessel while singing. She had already 
shown signs of consumption, and, from this time on, she was not 
only frail and delicate, but, most of the time, an invalid, troubled 
with repeated hemorrhages of the lungs, and fit only for the quietest 
and most uneventful life. 

A few words should be added on another matter. When the 
house or the apartments of the family were large enough, Virginia 
had her own room; when not, she shared her mother’s. Statements 
to this effect are made by several observers who noted the fact in 
passing. On the other hand, in all the Poe biographies and remi- 
niscences which the present writer knows of, but one statement oc- 
curs which contradicts this assertion in even one instance, and this, 
by a passage in one of Poe’s own letters, can be shown really to con- 
firm strongly the view here taken. In view of the general custom in 
America, at the time, of the opposite sort, especially among those 
not well-to-do, this fact seems to clench those which have gone 
before. 

If we accept the foregoing explanation of the character of Poe’s 
marriage, it is easy to explain the chief puzzles in his life—his 
financial difficulties, his personal quarrels and the detestation of his 
memory. Stendhal has a remark somewhere, that between men and 
men, liking and dislike depend on likeness and difference. No man 
could go about with such a secret on his soul without its affect- 
ing him in his relations with other men. And, not only this, but 
Virginia’s mental immaturity made even comradeship between the 
two impossible; Poe’s feeling for her was always as for a little child. 
Not only was he thus deprived of the natural sources of domestic 
happiness at times when, from the stress of his work, he most needed 
a woman’s affection, but he was, in his own home, scarcely more than 
a hermit. In this situation, when he became well-known, the unus- 
ual “platonic” relations which developed between him and several 
women caused an immense amount of adverse comment. Poe was 
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neither a “sport” nor a “good fellow,” and it is quite likely that his 


attractiveness to women was another cause of dislike for him to the 
many men whom his personal traits had already repelled. Nowhere 
do we find in Poe’s life any sure instance of his offering an “outside” 
connection to any woman, but he was too sentimental, too eager for 
women’s sympathy to keep wholly away from them, too high-minded 
to offer such: as would have accepted it, an illegal affection, hard, 
indeed, then, on the woman, and unable, by reason of his matriage, 
to offer an honorable love. Most men would have summarily cut 
the knot by outside affairs of the usual sort. Poe, we know, did not, 
and, thus, from his very virtue towards the woman to whom he was 
wedded sprang the sources of the troubles which, in turn, aroused 
calumny and hatred of him. In this abnormal private status, this 
utter loneliness of life, there is little doubt, lies the original cause of 
his frequent irritability, his perverse and foolish conduct at moments 
when he should most have been himself and the nervous prostrations 
to which he was subject in his latter years. 

The romance of Poe and Virginia must be given up; yet, in its 
place, we have the awfully tragic story of his love for her as for a 
child sister, his respect to the vows which bound them together, the 
agony of his life and the mythology round his memory when dead. 


MAX NORDAU—THE JEREMIAH OF THE CENTURY 


BY HERMAN JACOBSOFN. 


HE death of Max Nordau terminates the career of an anoma- 

lous personality, a scholar and philosopher whose greatest 
aspiration was to write novels and dramas. Because he was denied 
that ambition he became the Jeremiah of the century. Whether as 
scientist, philosopher, or sociologist; whether as dramatist, noveiist, 
or journalist, his utterance is a jeremiad. 

His first memorable cry was: “Our world is an immense hospi- 
tal-ward, the air filled with groans and lamentations, every form of 
suffering, twisting and turning on its bed!’ He opens his “Degen- 
eration” with the groan: “Over the earth the shadows creep with 
deepening gloom, wrapping all objects in mysterious dimness, de- 
stroying all certainty.” These words remained the refrain of prac- 
tically all his works to his dying day. 

The cause of this lament will be found not alone in his calamitous 
generation, appalling as it was. Much of it may be traced to a frus- 
trated ambition. 

Whatever his heredity, his own life is an ample fountain gush- 
ing jeremiads. As a child he suffered more than the usual priva- 
tions genius is commonly heir to. His father had been a private 
teacher in Hungary, eking out the most precarious existence imagin- 
able. Thus was Max initiated early into the physical pains, the 
unutterable humiliations, and the dark despairs which poverty inflicts 
upon souls tender and proud. 


Besides, Nordau was a Jew—a Jew in Austria-Hungary, where 
Jew-baiting is a fine art, some of the most cunning minds specializing 
at it as we specialize in law and medicine. It seared his soul, driv- 
ing him into exile. 
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N 0 sooner had he settled in his new home (Paris) than he betook 
himself to his long-cherished task—literature. But poverty, toil, 
and humiliation had drained him of that zest, that ecstatic joy, with- 
out which art is lifeless. His stories, novels, and dramas of this 
period possess all the requirements—culture, skill, intellect. More 
than enough. But they are dry, bereft of that glow which must 
radiate from art. 

He must have sensed that outside forces were responsible for this 
deficiency; and he flung himself into sociology. He would recreate 
the world. Henceforth no such tragedies as his should be possible. 
All men should be made free to do the things for which nature in- 
tended them. No one should be denied that modicum of happiness 
without which all effort is dead. The impetus of his attack upon 
our social and econoimic order, embodied in his Conventional Lies 
of Civilization—his onslaught upon the selfish powers which sacri- 
fice the choicest of the race to advance their criminal caprices shook 
the intellectual world. The work was burned in his own country 
and barred from sale in Russia and Germany. 

But he could not remain away from his first love. He again tried 
fiction and drama. But he was too miserable. The spring as it 
were, the spontaneity, was not there. Worse, his feet had been 
firmly planted in his childhood life—Jewish life. The demands of 
the time were for fiction and drama dealing with everything but that. 

It is true, some of his books of this period are readable, the char- 
acters pretty much alive. But there is no feeling, no sympathy, no 
pathos. Mere journalism. Above all else, they lack humor. Life 
had been too serious with him, and he could not laugh. Only now 
and then may one meet a smile; the smile of a man on the gallows. 
The situations are insipid. The characters are worth meeting, but 
not if one has to wade through four hundred pages. No man travels 
across continents to meet a commonplace hodcarrier. They are like 
food to a mouth which has lost the sense of taste, Dust. 

By the time he got to the third period of his imaginative work he 
threw popular demand to the wind and wrote what was nearest his 
heart. Dr. Kuhn (translated into English under the title, A Ques- 
tion of Honor), was among his important works of this period. It 
deals with intermarriage, a theme which has at some time or other 
captivated all Jewish writers, from the New York East Side back 
to Israel Zangwill. Besides, Nordau himself had married outside 
the fold and had remained one of the foremost Jewish leaders. The 
drama should have been a masterpiece. But what he achieves is a 
play pretty dull in the first act and hopeless in the last. It ends with 
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nothing, “peters” out long before the last curtain. Instead of doing 
what he promises, either solve or unfold the question of intermar- 
riage, he takes the young man concerned and has him shot. It is as 
much as an acrobat would appeal to an audience, “Ladies and zen- 
tlemen, watch me plant a pole and shin up to the top!” and after tak- 
ing their time for two hours in preparation goes off to a corner and 
begins to turn cart wheels. His novels of this period fare a bit bet- 
ter, so far as‘plot is concerned, but there is little of life in them. 
In fact, by this time (He was now past fifty) almost all his imagina- 
tive powers were sapped. 

Circumstances had robbed him of his birthright. He was born ia 
the wrong time and in the wrong place. Had Shakespeare ex- 
changed places with Nordau— Well, who can tell? Maybe Nor- 
dau would have written ‘““Midsummernight’s Dream” and Shakes- 
peare would have died of a broken heart because he could not do the 
things his soul longed for. 

However, this very defect made him one of the intellectual giants 
in the realm of Sociology. His Conventional Lies of Civilization, 
Degeneration, The Philosophy of History, and Morals and the Evo- 
lution of Man (“Biologie der Ethik”) are works deservedly ranked 
among the best sociology has to offer. Degeneration created a fu- 
rore at the time of its publication, lined up all the scholars of the 
period for and against him. The characteristics which should have 
served him in fiction found an outlet here—an extraordinary power- 
ful brain, enough facts to fit out ten dramatists, and tireless energy. 
But the world would not afford him a modicum of happiness. 

At first blush it would be thought that he could have found it in 
the Zionist movement. The Jewish masses considered him next to 
Herzl. Herzl was the Moses and Nordau the Joshuah who would 
lead them into the Promised Land. But it really afforded him noth- 
ing but grief. He was unduly attacked by some of the numerous 
factions in the movement, shot at by a fanatic. Worse, though as a 
journalist he was thoroughly acquainted with international intrigue 
in general and with British diplomatic double-dealing in particular, 
he had never believed that the Jews would emerge from the World 
War so shamelessly betrayed. After being decoyed in pouring out 
their blood and money as a price for the Holy Land, Palestine be- 
came the only British possession from which Jews are excluded by 
law. He beheld the land devastated of its priceless flora and fauna 
by Tommy’s sacred urge for manly sport, the few democratic rights 
it had enjoyed under Turkey taken away, and the country turned 
into a military post to watch British possessions in the Orient. 
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This proved more bitter than his own experiences during the war, 
when he was stripped of his all, exiled to a strange land and, upon 
returning, had to spend the remainder of his days on the top floor 
of a “walk-up” tenement in Paris. In fact, he lost hope in the 
whole Zionist enterprise and relinquished all activity. 


Anyway, his imaginative faculty had been paralyzed by despair. 
Otherwise one finds ample evidence of greatness in this field. Be- 
sides, he constantly hankered for it, did not give it up till away in his 
fifties. 


Looked at from this point of view his work in sociology is merely 
the record of a vast tragedy—the record of a genius denied the priv- 
ilege to do what nature intended it to do. The deepening gloom of 
which he speaks in his Degeneration is the deepening gloom of 
his soul as he beholds his life bereft of that modicum of happiness 
which must be had for imaginative work. 

Those reared in the faith which affirms that anguish is the main- 
spring of art will find the idea rather heretical. The rest may think 
it merely conjectural. 


Granted that it is a conjecture. Buta conjecture based on a study 
of Nordau’s life and work. More, I grant that another writer might 
diagnose the case altogether differently. Nordau himself might have 
given altogether different reasons for the anomaly. 

But a man often understands himself much less than others under- 
stand him. Were each genius to write his own biography, however 
honest his intentions, we should very likely have far worse distor- 
tions than we do now. As to the idea that anguish is the mainspring 
of art— Well, the Dantes and the Shakespeares should have come 
from the gutter. I once heard a starving poet exclaim: “Oh that 
misery were the essence of greatness! I should then be greater than 
Homer.” 

While it is true that some great novelists and dramatists have 
been exceedingly miserable, this is no proof that misery was the 
condition of their success. All that can be said is that their misery 
was not great enough to overwhelm them. It is a safe guess that 
the number of truly great men who have succumbed because of 
misery is as great as the number of those who have surmounted it. 

The reason the belief is at all entertained is because it enables us 
common mortals to bear our mediocrity with more pluck. We 
reason, “If Shakespeare was as miserable as we, we must be as great 
as Shakespeare.” No one need be a logician to grasp the absurdity 
of such logic. 
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On the contrary, one hits the mark pretty close when he thinks 
that no truly great imaginative work can be created without a modi- 
cum of happiness. It might be preceded by unhappiness. But this 
only renders the happiness more intense. 

And so far as this idea concerns Nordau, it can be said that he was 
great enough to rise above his anguish to create great scholarly 
works; but that it had sapped his choicest possession—his power to 
do imaginative work. It was this that made of him the Jeremiah of 
the century. 
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TWO SINGERS 
BY KATHRYN PECK. 


Voice of the City: 
Toil in haste, toil in haste, 
Market of Makeshift and Palace of Waste. 
I am the singer who sold his own sight, 
I am the waster who purchased the light; 
I am the lover of numbers and gold; 
I am gaunt Hunger, I am gray Cold. 
Beautiful eyes that desire hath made blind.... 
I am the Mind. 


Voice of the Sea: 
Toilers, leave the walls ye made, 
Built by faith and propped by doubt; 
The harbor holds hundred ships... . 
Come out.... and farther out. 
Past the arched bridges, and past the black mills, 
And the fading, gray shelter of sea-going hills. 
Out to the meeting of sky and of sea, 
Come! Travel an unknown horizon with me. 
I am the distance that Mind cannot span.... 
I am the Spirit of man. 


ORION EVER LEADING 


BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 


Orion ever leading starry host, 
Ages on ages ere the narrow span 
Of human life on then old Earth began, 
Ages on ages after proudest boast 
Of monument of Man, some shapeless mass, 
May bring vague wonder, when? and what? and why? 
Stars keep set paths revealed by lighted sky— 
Shall we still wonder what will come to pass? 
Leaving thy shell lost in time’s heedless sea, 
O Soul, thou shalt burst thro’ thy earthly bars, 
Thou shalt go home again, at last be free, 
And purified from blemishes and scars, 
Thou wilt know why great loss was good for thee, 
And learn at last the secret of the stars. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROPHECY FULFILMENT 
BY PAUL MORRIS. 


HE world is full of conflicting religions. Each one claims to 

be of supernatural origin, and insists that all others represent 
infidelity to the Supreme Being, classifying them in such terms as 
heathendom and paganism. And as salvation from eternal torment 
lies only in believing this one faith at the expense of all others, then 
happy indeed is the man who happens to be born in the righteous na- 
tion—the one whose people worship under that particular set of 
dogmas ! 

It is generally held by advocates of all religions that blind faith 
alone is the truest if not the only approach to spiritual truth, and 
that this spiritual truth can of course come only through believing 
in the correct religion and in the man who represents God as his 
only prophet or son upon the earth. 

Therefore, since one may naturally be in doubt as to which re- 
ligion to choose when faith alone is made the basis of proper choice, 
he must go back to reason itself in order to judge which one is of 
Divine origin. And when the religious votary or propagandist makes 
an appeal for blind faith, he must remember that failure to establish 
a greater logical foundation for his own creed leaves it upon exactly 
the same plane as that of other races, and no more worthy of respect 
than that given another religion whose teachings are in direct con- 
flict therewith. 

Of those rational arguments set forth by Christianity to teach 
the divinity and infallibility of Jesus of Nazareth, the principal bul- 
wark, expounded by such apostles as Fairbairn in his “Evidences of 
Christianity,” consists in the great mass of fulfilled prophecies, chief- 
ly those regarding the promised “Messiah,” or “Annointed One.” 

It is generally considered that the Gospel of Matthew, written 
hy a publican or revenue collector with whom the young Jew Jesus 
compared those refusing to forgive or to hear the church, was de- 
signed for the special purpose of proving Jesus was the expected 
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Christ, who was to redeem the Hebrews from their sufferings and 
oppressions. 

If the prophecies made concerning this Messiah were actually 
written hundreds of years before and turned out to be true it is a 
powerful—well-nigh unanswerable—argument for Christianity. The 
first thing we shall do, therefore, will be to outline them as referred 
to by the disciple Matthew, who was naturally elated that his Master 
seemed to be the promised Messiah, and who wished to convince the 
world of his divinity. 

We are placing in parallel columns the prophecy mentioned by 
Matthew, and the action or saying of Jesus declared to have been 
its fulfillment. But in order to bring out the full sense of the pxs- 
sage we shall frequently quote more than was quoted by Matthew; 
because the key to the full meaning is sometimes found in the nre- 
ceding or succeeding chapters. We shall also mention two or three 
prophecies overlooked by Matthew and yet set forth elsewhere as 
striking examples of inspiration; and make still further parallel com- 
parison of predictions with the history of Jesus as it was given us. 


THE .PROPHECY 


“And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a Branch shall grow out of his roots. 
Aap e And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall set his hand 
again the second time to recover the 
remnant of his people, which shall 
be left, from Assyria, and from 
Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, and from Hamath, and from 
the islands of the sea..... But they 
shall fly upon the shoulders of the 
Phillistines toward the west. (Isaiah 
xi:1-14. 


“The Lord himself shall give you 
a sign. Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel. Butter and 
honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings..... 


Se CAR UAE Le 


The third chapter of Luke gives a 
genealogy of Jesus so utterly differ- 
ent from that of Matthew, who traced 
his ancestry through his foster 
father Joseph, that one is forced 
to conclude the translation, at least, 
was not inspired: and that the 
second word “son” supplied in Luke 
i11:23 should have been “son-in-law.” 
which would have made Mary a de- 
scendant of David. At all events the 
prophecy clearly referred to a gen- 
eral, and not to a teacher. 


“And thou shalt call his 
JESUS.” (Matthew 1:21). 

“And I went in unto the prophetess ; 
and she conceived, and bare a son. 
Then said the Lord unto me, Call his 
name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. For 
before the child shall have knowledge 
Ko) (Evo vee the riches of Damascus 
and the spoil of Samaria shall be 
taken away before the king of Assy- 


name 


Baron In the same day shall the Lord 
shave with a razor that is hired, 
namely, by them beyond the river, 
by the king of Assyria, the head, and 
the hair of the feet: and it shall also 
consume the beard. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that a man 
shall nourish a young cow, and two 
sheep; and it shall come to pass, for 
the abundance of milk that they shall 
give that he shall eat butter: tor 
butter and honey shall every one eat 
that is left in the land. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that every 
place shall be, where there were a 
thousand vines at a thousand silver- 
lins, it shall even be for briars and 


thorns. With arrows and with bows 
shall men come thither.” (Ibid, 
vii :14-24). 

“But thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 


though thou be little among the thous- 
ands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
come forth unto me that is to be 
qbise ato) Wievale oanos and this man 
shall be the peace when the Assyrian 
shall come into our land..... thus 
shall he deliver us from the Assyrian. 
(Micah v:2-6). 


“When Israel was a child I loved 
him, and called my son out of Egypt. 
sree He shall not return into the 
land of Egypt, but the Assyrian shall 
be his king, because they refused to 
ENEMAS S oo And the sword shall abide 
on his cities..... Ephraim compasseth 
me about his lies, and the house of 
Israel with deceit: but Judah yet 
ruleth with God, and is faithful with 
the saints. (Hosea xi). 


“A voice was heard in Ramah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping; Rach- 
el weeping for her children refused 
to be comforted because they were not 
Rahat Thus saith the Lord, Refrain 
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io ows Behold, I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me are 
for signs and for wonders in Israel. 
Paneer Should not a people seek unto 
theimmyGodirererrr They shall fret them- 
selves and curse their king and their 
God... ..Nevertheless the dimness 
shall not be such as was in her vexa- 
tion, when at the first he lightly afflic- 
ted the land of Zebulun, and the land 
Ob | Naphitaliicae-- The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great 


leohteace For thou hast broken..... 
the rod of his oppressor, as in the 
day of Midian..... For unto us a 


child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor,..... Of the 
increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne 
On IDENAGlioo6c The bricks are fallen 
down, but we will build with hewn 
stones. (Isaiah viii and ix). 


“For thus it is written by the 
prophet, And thou Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda: for out of thee 
shall come a Governor, that shall rule 
my people Israel.” (Matthew ii:6). 


“When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, and de- 
parted into Egypt: and was there 
unto the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
(Matthew ii:14-15). 


“hens Lleroda. vee sent forth and 
slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts there= 
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from thy weeping, and thine eyes from 
tears; for thy work shall be rewarded 
saith the Lord; and they shall come 
again from the land of the enemy 
cris Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that the city shall be built to 
the Lord from the tower of Hananeel 
unto the gate of the corner.” (Jere- 
miah xxxi:15-38). 


“Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before 
me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in:..... and he shall 
purify the sons of Levi..... And all 
nations shall call you blessed: for ye 
shall be a delightsome land, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” (Malachi iii:1-12). 


“The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God..... Every 
valley shall be exalted..... 
crooked shall be made straight..... 
He shall feed his flock like a shep- 


hretdleve «ts Keep silence before me, O 
(Stand Seer: The isles saw it and 
fearedia.c)- But thou, Israel, art my 
servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
the seed of Abraham my friend..... 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold; 
mine elect, in whom my soul delight- 
eth: I have put my spirit in him; he 
shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift 
up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street. A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax shall 
he not quench: he shall bring forth 
judgment unto truth. He shall not 
fail nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment in the earth: and the 
isles shall wait for his law. I the 
Lord have called thee in righteous- 
ness and will hold thine hand, and will 
keep and give thee for a covenant to 
the people, for a light to the Gentiles ; 
to open the blind eyes, to bring out 


oo 


of, from two years old and under.... 
Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, say- 
ing, In Rama was a great voice heard, 
lamentation and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted 
because they were not.” (Matthew 
ii:16-18). 


“For this is he of whom it is writ- 
ten, “Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee.’ (Matthew 
SAO): 


“And the chief priests sought how 
they might kill him.” (Luke xxii:2). 
“For the days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee; and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon the other.” 


(Luke xvix :44). 

“For this is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Esaias, saying, The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” (Matthew 
iii 3)) 


“That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen; my beloved, in whom 
my soul is well pleased; I will put my 
spirit in him and he shall shew judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall not 
strive nor cry; neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory. 
And in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust.” (Matthew xii:17-21). 
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the prisoners from the prison... .Let 
the wilderness and the cities lift up 
their voice..... The Lord shall go° 
forth as a mighty man, he shall stir 
up jealousy, like a man of war: he 
shall cry, yea roar; he shall prevail 
against his enemies..... I will destroy 
and devour at once. I will make 
waste mountains and hills, and dry 
up all their herbs ; and I will make the 
rivers isiands, and will dry up the 
pools. And I will bring the blind by 


a way that they knew not..... I will 
make darkness light for them, and 
crooked things straight..... Who is 


blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my 
messenger that I sent? Who is blind 
as he that is perfect, and blind as the 
Wordismservantizenr- Who gave Jacob 
for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers? 
Did not the Lord, against whom we 


have sinned?..... But now thus saith 
the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
Ieee TOSS oon I will bring thy seed 


from the east, and gather thee from 
the west. I will say to the north, 
Give up; and to the south, keep not 
back: bring my sons from far, and 
my daughters from the ends of the 
earth; even every one that is called 
by my name: for I have created him 


fo~ Qlony wes Bring forth the blind 
people that have eyes, and the deaf 
thatehavieweanseerilete sect Marte 


One shall say, I am the Lord’s; ad 
another shall call himself by the name 
of Jacob; and another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lord, and sur- 
name himself by the name of 
Tsraelh sje ieaee mica cease ere 
Remember these, O Jacob and Israel, 
for thou art my servant: I have 
formed thee..... thou shalt not be 
forgotten of me. I have blotted out, 
as a thick cloud, thy transgressions 
brieon return unto me, for I have re- 
déemed Sthee® <3: acs neien ee nee 
Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer. . 

That saith of Cyrus, He is my shep- 
herd! Sajuesteatte Mera he oes aes on eee 
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even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be built; and to the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid. Thus saith 
the Lord, to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
I will go before thee and make the 
crooked places straight.” (Isaiah 
x1 :46.). 


“The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light 
shined. Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, and not increased the joy: 
they joy before thee according to the 
joy in harvest, and as men rejoice 
when they divide the spoil. For thou 
hast broken the yoke of his burden, 
and the staff of his shoulder, the rod 
of his oppressor, as in the say of 
Midian 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth even for- 
(Isaiah ix:1-7). 


SD 


ever.” 


“And in the year that king Uzziah 
ted... 3 x. I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send? 
eet 2 Then said I, Here am I: send 


Spee Aang G And he said, Go and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not..... Make the heart of this 


people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and 


convert, and be healed.” (Isaiah 
vi :10. 

“Thou art my servant, O Israel, in 
whom I will be glorified..... Behold, 


I have graven thee upon the palms of 
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“And it came to pass in those days 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed.” (Luke ii:1). 


“Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send 
peace but a sword...... And a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” (Matthew x :34-36). 


“And in them is fulfilled the prophe- 
cy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing 
ye shall hear and shall not under- 
stand.” (Matthew xiii:14). 
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my hands;..-.. Behold, I will lift up 
my hand to the Gentiles, and set up 
my standard to the people: and they 
shall bring thy sons in their arms, and 
thy daughters shall be carried upon 
thy shoulders..... They shall bow 
down to thee with their face toward 
earth, and*lick up the dust of thy 
feet; and they shall know that I am 
the) Mordtr.- 1 And I will feed them 
that oppress thee with their own 
flesh; and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood, as with sweet wine: 
and all flesh shall know that I the 
Lord am thy Saviour and thy Re- 
deemer, the Mighty one of Jacob.” 
(Isaiah xlix). 


“Shake thyself from the dust; 
arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem: 
loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, O captive daughter of Zion. 
Ye have sold yourselves for nought; 
and ye shall be redeemed without 
money. For thus saith the Lord God, 
My people went down aforetime into 
Egypt to sojourn there; and the As- 
syrian oppressed them without cause. 
Now therefore, what have I here, 
saith the Lord; and, that my people 
is taken away for nought? they that 
rule over them make them to howl, 
saith the Lord; and my name contin- 
ually every day is blasphemed..... 
Bring forth into joy, sing together, 
ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the 
Lord hath comforted his people, he 
hath redeemed Jerusalem....ye shall 
go out without haste, nor go by 
flight: for the Lord will go before 
you; and the God of Israel will be 
your reward. Behold, my servant 
shall deal prudently, he shall be ex- 
alted and extolled, and be very high. 
As many were astonished at thee; his 
visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons 
of men: So shall he sprinkle [as- 
COMIS live ematinae mations selene 
For he shall grow up before him as 
a tender plant, and as a root out of 
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“And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” (Luke 11:52). 
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dry ground: he hath no form nor 
comeliness..-... He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief....He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth. He was taken 
from prison and from judgment..... 
And he made his grave with wicked, 
and with the rich in his death; be- 
cause he had done no violence, neith- 
er was any deceit in him..... by his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many; for he shall bear their 
iniquities 
O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, behold, I will lay 
thy stones with fair colours and lay 
thy foundation with sapphires and all 
thy children shall be taught of the 
E@ixdlocooe In righteousness shall thou 
be established: thou shalt be far from 
OPDECSSI Olle teers eters whosoever shall 
gather together against thee shall fall 
HOigehys SAKE oe) ecs This is the heritage 
of the servants of the Lord, and their 
righteousness is of me, saith the 
Lord.” (Isaiah lii-liv). 


OS Bie wiv ere NEC eC aCoe ese eee eene 


“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem: behold thy King cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass. And 
I will cut off the chariot from Eph- 
raim, and the horse from Jerusalem, 
and the battle-bow shall be cut off 
Fe When I have bent Judah for me, 
filled the bow with Ephraim, and 
raised up thy sons, O Zion, against 
thy sons, O Greece, and made thee as 
the sword of a mighty man..... T will 
bring them again also out of the land 
of Egypt, and gather them out of 
Assyria; and I will bring them into 
the land of Gilead and Lebanon.” 
(Zechariah ix and x). 


“And I will feed the flock of 
slaughter, even you, O poor of the 
flock. And I took unto me two 
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“And there were also two other, 
malefactors, led with him to be put 
to death.” 

“And behold there was a man 
named Joseph, a counsellor; and he 
was a good man and a just. This 
man went unto Pilate and begged the 
body of Jesus. And he took it down, 
ANNGls Ao cis laid 1t im a sepulchre.--... 
wherein never man before was laid.” 
(Luke xxiii :32, 56, 53). 


“Then sent Jesus two disciples, say- 
ing unto them, Go into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye 
shall find an ass tied, and a colt with 
her: loose them, and bring them unto 
505 cachiotd All this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion, Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an 
ass.” (Matthew xxi:1-5). 


“Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of 
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staves; the one I called Beauty and 
the other I called Bands..... And I 
took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it 
asunder, that I might break my cove- 
nant which I had made with all the 
people. And it was broken in that 
day: and so the poor of the flock that 
waited upon me knew that it was the 
word of the Lord. And I said unto 
them, If ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear. So they 
weighed for my price thirty pieces of 
silver. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter: a goodly 
price that I was prized at of them. 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, 
and cast them to the potter in the 
house of the Lord. Then I cut asun- 
der mine other staff even, Bands, that 
I might break the brotherhood be- 


tween Judah and Israel..... In that 
day shall the Lord defend the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem.” (Zechariah 


xi:7-14, xii:8). 


“O my god, I cry in the day time 
but thou hearest not; and in the night 
season, and am not silent...-. Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, 
and didst deliver them..... But I am 
a worm, and no man; a reproach of 
men, and despised of the people..... 
Thou didst make me hope when I 
was upon my mother’s breasts..... 
Many bulls 
strong bulls of Bashan have beset me 
around..... They pierced my hands 
and my feet..... They part my gar- 
ments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture..... Deliver my soul 
from the sword; my darling from the 
power of the dog. Save me from 
the lion’s mouth: for thou hast heard 
me from the horns of the unicorns 
Serpe All ye seed of Jacob, glorify 
him; and fear him, all ye seed of 
Israel. For he hath not despised nor 
abhorred the affliction of the afflicted: 
neither had he hid his face from him: 
but when he cried unto him, he heard. 


have compassed me: 
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silver to the chief priests and elders 
nied And the chief priests took the 
silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful 
for to put them into the treasury, be- 
cause it is the price of blood. And 
they took counsel, and bought with 
them the potter’s field, to bury stran- 
gers in. Wherefore that field was 
called, The field of blood, unto this 
day. Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the chil- 
dren of Irael did value; and gave 
them for the potter’s field, as the Lord 
appointed me.” (Matthew xxvii :3- 
10). 


“And they crucified him, and parted 
his garments, casting lots: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet; They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots.” (Matthew 
xxvii :35). 


“And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, 
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My praise shall be of thee in the great 
congregation.” (Psalms xxii). 


“They gave me also gall for my 
meat; and in my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink. Let their table be- 
come a snare before them...... Let 
their eyes be darkened, that they see 
not; and make their loins continually 
to shake. Pour out thine indignation 
upon them, and let thy wrathful anger 
take hold of them..... Let them not 
come into thy righteousness. But 
eee O God, set me up on high.” 
(Psalms Lxix :21-29). 


“Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous: but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all. He keepeth all 
his bones: not one of them is broken. 
Evil shall slay the wicked: and they 
that hate the righteous shall be deso- 
late.’ (Psalms xxxiv:19-21). 


“Strong bulls of Bashan have beset 
me round..... They pierced my hands 
Ande my reet....-1 Save me from the 
lion’s mouth, for thou hast heard me 
from the horns of the unicorn.” 
(Psalms xxii:12-21). 


“The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people 
be.” (Genesis xix :10). 


Zao 


Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, 
My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” (Matthew xxvii). 


“After this, Jesus knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that 
the scripture might be fulfilled, saith, 
I thirst. Now there was set a vessel 
full of vinegar: and they filled a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it upon 
hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” 
(John xix :28-29). 


“But when they came to Jesus, and 
saw that he was dead already, they 
brake not his legs:....... For these 
things were done, that the scripture 
should be fulfilled, A bone of him 
shall not be broken. And again 
another scripture saith, They shall 
look upon him whom they have 
pierced.” (John xix :33-27). 


“We found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, saying that he him- 
self is Christ a king.” (Luke xxiii: 
2, 

“We have no king but Caesar.” 
(John xix :15). 


A careful reading of the preceding parallels must have con- 
vinced the reader that only by the widest stretch of the imagination 
could any of the prophecies be considered as a reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth: and to claim that each passage has a double meaning is 
only an absurd way of begging the entire question without evidence. 

It will also have been noticed how the Old Testament verses 
were butchered by the supposed historians who attempted to quote 
them, how Matthew confused Zechariah with Jeremiah in referring 
to the thirty pieces of silver, and how both he and John distorted pas- 
sages entirely out of shape, tense and significance, to carry out their 
purpose—for instance in the alleged quotation, “And in his name shall 
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the Gentiles trust’; “And gave them for the potter’s field, as the 
Lord appointed me”; and “A bone of him shall not be broken.” 


To those acquainted with the outlandish and frequently cruel 
miracles recorded of Christ in the Apocryphal New Testament and 
believed by the unlettered, gossiping masses with fiercest zeal, the 
entire narrative of miracles and supposed fulfillments of alleged 
prophecies must seem more and more fictitious in the light of close 
examination. Certainly no superstitious multitude, eager for signs 
from heaven, would have continued to doubt the divinity of Jesus 
had he actually performed miracles, or if darkness covered the land 
while he was being crucified, or if the graves were opened and devout 
Hebrews appeared to their friends. And if he had actually risen 
from the dead it would be the easiest thing in the world to convert 
the multitudes by appearing to them also, and giving them the same 
chance for redemption as was given his own doubting Thomas. 


And having had a complete demonstration of the uninspired na- 
ture of Matthew’s gospel and his unwillingness or inability to tell the 
exact truth, we cannot help but ask for more evidence when he glibly 
writes the terms of secret bargains between high priests and Judas 
Iscariot, and with those supposed to have been paid to claim the 
body of Jesus was stolen. 


There is no doubt that the Jews, taught by their scribes, high 
priests and elders, really expected a divine messenger ; but believing 
the scriptures as they were written, and taught to believe they were 
inspired to begin with, they were naturally very skeptical about a 
young man whose life tallied with prophecies only in enough re- 
spects to deceive himself and his busy-tongued supporters. Take 
for example the description obviously given of Jehovah’s servant 
Israel, who, persecuted by his captors, was to make his grave with 
the wicked and be with the rich in his death—just the reverse of what 
the disciples declared to have happened. As to the Hymns of Hate 
written by David, certainly no one could read them from beginning 
to end and conclude that this vengeance-inspired man had reference 
to anyone’s woes and triumphs except his own. 


As to Isaiah, we have seen how he made visits to the prophetess, 
and how he declared that she would conceive and bear a son given 
him by the Lord, and that the government would be upon his shoul- 
ders throughout eternity, etc—which was a strikingly clever way to 
turn condemnation into popular reverence. At all events the conclu- 
sion is irresistable that the prophetess was the virgin referred to as 
furnishing a sign from heaven. Signs were asked for in order that 
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their fulfillment might convince one of divine power : an event taking 
place so late as the birth of Jesus would obviously have no such effect 
on the generation which then needed it. The name Immanuel would 
have been symbolical in either case, as this name was not given to 
Jesus except in later reference to the words of Isaiah. 

It is far from our purpose to bring out these things merely for 
the pleasure of disillusionment. If we believed one could maintain 
his faith in the various inconsistent and unfair teachings of the He- 
brew Bible, with its heathen or animal-inspired theory of appeasing 
an angry god by an innocent human sacrifice—and yet not become a 
stumbling block in our gradual progress toward happiness and the 
removal of all antagonism—we would say, “Keep your religious 
faith, no matter how ridiculous it may appear to me. We will not 
try to make light of what others consider sacred.” This seems to 
us a most shallow conception of public duty. And it is certainly 
more than the Christian practices toward the followers of other 
faiths, with their equally wierd rites, dogmas and superstitions. 

If the theory of the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth, conceived 
when men were almost universally unread if not illiterate, has nq 
support in the fulfillment of prophecy, or some other equally strong 
evidence which can be explained in no other way than the super- 
natural, there is no more reason to regard Jesus as supernatural than 
there is to look upon any other great reformer in the same light. 

We make this assertion now as food for thought among those 
who have not already arrived at this conclusion, because we intend 
to show that Jesus was only a brilliant young Jew who was probably 
led to think himself divine by those partially acquainted with the Old 
Testament prophecies; that he was not only very fallible but quite 
inconsistent, taught many doctrines utterly subversive of really con- 
siderate human affection, and that his only sublime truth was bor- 
rowed from another religion. 

The supposed chain of evidence that Jesus could not have been 
crazy because he showed such repartee and gift of evasion, could not 
have been wicked because he helped the sick, etc., and was therefore 
the promised messenger from heaven, is poor reasoning indeed. He 
might have been insane on some subjects and apparently rational on 
others. He might have done good works intentionally to mislead. 
He might have been deceived as to his own origin. Or, the record 
of his actions may be as untrue as the part finally rejected by the 
Christian Fathers—these men presumably acting under greater in- 
spiration than was granted the writer Matthew or the original trans- 
lators of the King James Bible. 
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There were other prophecies in the Old Testament, relating to 
Cyrus and Elijah. But there is no evidence that the prediction was 
written in its final form before the character actually lived. The 
invincible Roman race was very vividly foretold by Vergil in his 
Aeneid, because it had already lived. There is also the possibility 
that certain characters performed acts or were given names in de- 
liberate attempt to comply with the prediction. It is also probable 
that Cyrus the Great was shown the flattering prophecies about the 
good king from the east and from the north, and thus“taffied” into 
allowing the Jews to rebuild their temple. 

As to interpolation we have an excellent illustration in the ac- 
count of the death of Moses in the Pentateuch which he is declared 
to have written. And certainly no one can read Genesis iii. 16 and 
iv. 7 in consecutive order without strongly suspecting some copyist 
of having tampered with these verses in order to leave his wife no 
excuse for henpecking. 

But until we are given much stronger evidence than that offered 
by the Hebrew Bible, we would just as well abandon the idea that 
prognostication by aid of the supernatural is possible or ever has 
been. The fact that all miracles are thousands of years in the dim, 
distant past should be sufficient to establish their mythical nature. 
What religion cannot do now it is safe to say it never could. 


ST. PETER AND THE RESURRECTION 


BY WILLIAM WEBER. 
(Concluded). 


I Cor. xiv. contains a very explicit description of the glossola- 
lia of the early Christians. It was an ecstatic act during which the 
intellect was overpowered by emotions. It was not speaking in the 
proper sense. Only sounds, unintelligible to others except to those 
who possessed the gift of interpreting tongues, were brought forth. 
The movements of the body conformed to the inarticulate sounds 
of the entranced person. A stranger and unbeliever coming upon 
Christians engaged in speaking with tongues would call them mad 
people. That is a parallel to Act. ii. 13 where they are charged 
with being drunk. 

Christian glossolalia reminds us of the Mohammedan whirling 
and howling dervishes. Both go back to similar religious exercises 
of the ancient Semites. At the time of Samuel, the prophets proph- 
esied to the music of a psaltery, timbrel, pipe, and harp; and 
even Saul was seized by the spirit and found among the prophets. 
Prophecy in Israel was always closely connected with manticism. 
The latter is a trance in which consciousness is overpowered and 
lost altogether for the time being, while in prophecy of the highest 
type the mind is exalted but retains control over the intellect. After 
the Babylonian captivity, prophecy ceased among the Jews be- 
cause the scribes usurped the place of the prophets. But the pious 
remembered what it was and hoped for its revival, expecting a 
baptism in the Spirit at the coming of the Messiah for all who would 
be accepted by him. 

Thus the beginning of St. Peter’s speech fits perfectly into the 
situation as outlined Act. ii. 1, 4, 12-13. The apostle rejects indig- 
nantly the slur of those who had accused him and his friends to be 
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under the influence of liquor. What they see and hear is the ful- 
filment of a prophecy of Joel (ii. 28 f.), the pouring out of the 
spirit of prophecy upon God’s servants and handmaidens, which 
was to usher in the kingdom of God. The language of verse 14-16 
is clear and precise; the sentences are short and may readily be 
retranslated into Hebrew. Only one fault could be found with the 
quotation. Verse 19-20 is not called for by what had happened. 
The wonders and signs in the sky and on earth, the baptism of fire, 
or the destruction of the present world with all evil-doers had not 
realized as yet. The main and alone convincing argument, whose 
force could not be denied, was the baptism in the spirit which St. 
Peter and his companions had received. That showed all who had 
eyes to see and ears to hear that God recognized them as his beloved 
children in whom he was well pleased. It also announced the near- 
ness of the kingdom of God. Thus I am inclined to consider only 
verse 17-18 as quoted by the apostle. Verse 19-21 may have been 
added later on because they belong to the old prophecy. 

The main argument must have explained the intimate rela- 
tions which existed between the inspired men and women and Jesus 
of Nazareth who had been crucified fifty days before. The apostle 
was bound to confess that he and his companions believed Jesus 
was the Messiah despite his ignominious death and to point to their 
gift of prophecy as confirming their belief in Jesus. That thought 
is expressed indeed in verse 36: ‘Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly, that God has made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified!” In closing, the speech had to ap- 
peal to the people to accept Jesus as their Christ. That also is 
contained in our account as answer to the question: “Brethren, 
what shall we do?” For Peter told them: “Repent ye, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. For to you is the promise and to your children and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call unto Him.” 

There may be later additions in that statement. As such I am 
inclined to consider the reference to Gentile Christians. Also the 
phrases “repent ye” and “unto the remission of your sins” may be- 
long to an age when they formed an integral part of any appeal to 
would-be believers. 

Nevertheless, Act. ii. 14-18 and 36-39 are only fragments be- 
cause the most important part, the application of Joel’s prophecy 
to the Pentecost event, is lost and the conclusion based thereon as 
to the standing of the disciples and their crucified master in the 
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kingdom of God is missing. The compiler of Acts either has filled 
the lacuna by inserting verse 22-35, or he has created the gap him- 
self in order to make room for his argument for the resurrection 
and ascension. That this argument does not fit into the given situa- 
tion cannot be overlooked. It was the very first time that the testi- 
mony of the resurrection of Jesus was given in public. Therefore 
we ought to expect the speaker to simply tell what had happened 
on and since Easter morning. In such cases, it is alone the sincerity 
of the witness that carries conviction. Instead of following this 
natural course, our passage undertakes to prove from the Old Tes- 
tament that the Messiah after his death must have risen and as- 
cended into heaven. In other words, the apostle is represented as 
arguing with people who had heard the Easter message before but 
were in doubt about it. Our passage thus is am apology whereas a 
polemic is required. 

The introduction (verse 22-24) confirms that the passage un- 
der discussion does not belong to the original Pentecost address. 
For it differs too much from verse 14-16. There we have short and 
simple sentences as we should expect from a Hebrew and a man 
who is talking to plain people. Here three verses form one long 
compound sentence the author of which had to remind his readers 
of what he had written in the beginning before he was half through. 
The principal statement is “ye did slay,’ which is accompanied in 
Greek by a participle “having crucified.” The direct object is 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” which stands without any apparent reason at 
the head of the sentence. It is modified by the participial construc- 
tion “a man approved of God unto you by mighty words and won- 
ders and signs.” This is taken up by the relative clause “which 
God did by him in the midst of you.’ Then the whole is modified 
by a second relative clause: “as ye yourselves know.” The follow- 
ing demonstrative pronoun, rendered “him” in English, refers to 
the direct object and introduces the participial phrase “being de- 
livered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” 
The prepositional phrase “by the hand of lawless men” belongs to 
the main verb. Verse 24 contains another relative and causal clause 
which modify the direct object. 

Only a Greek can have composed such a sentence in which is 
found not the least suggestion of Hebrew-Aramaic. But even as 
an originally Greek statement, it invites criticism. The writer 
wanted to discuss the resurrection of Jesus. Therefore he ought 
to have announced his subject in a principal statement, not a de- 


pendent clause. 
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That Jesus was approved of God unto the Jews “by mighty 
works and wonders and signs” cannot be accepted as true. The 
Gospels, especially the fourth, tell of many miracles which Jesus 
performed; but they also record the express and general refusal of 
Jesus to do any miracles. It is impossible to harmonize these two 
traditions. They contradict and exclude each other. Jesus was 
evidently a great healer. But curing diseases, especially those of 
the nervous system, was considered in antiquity as one of the legit- 
imate tasks of prophets, even among the Greeks. Such cures, how- 
ever, no matter how astonishing they might be, were not regarded 
as miracles. Not only Jesus, but also the sons of the Pharisees 
cast out devils. If thus one tradition represents Jesus as refusing 
to perform miracles, while another has him do the most wonderful 
and impossible things, we may safely consider only the former as 
genuine. The latter must belong to a later age when an avalanche 
of superstition had buried the old and simple truth about Jesus. 
For all these reasons, verse 22-24 cannot have been pronounced by 
the apostle Peter. 


The same fact is demonstrated by the words “ye by the hand 
of lawless men did crucify and slay him.” The speaker apparently 
holds the entire Jewish nation responsible for the death of Jesus. 
But that nation as such had no part in the crucifixion. They were 
not given a chance either of protesting against or approving of the 
execution of Jesus. The chief priests, seconded by the scribes, had 
plotted in secret to have Jesus killed. A combination of circum- 
stances convinced Pontius Pilate of the dangerous character of Jesus 
even before his enemies could denounce him as a pretender to the 
throne of David. There was no public trial neither at the temple 
nor at the praetorium, and the execution was rather a secret affair. 
The Roman governor imagined he had to suppress a threatening in- 
surrection by killing its leader before his followers could rise in 
arms. All information to the contrary contained in the Gospels is 
of late and legendary origin. 


The main stumbling block is the message of the resurrection 
itself. St. Peter could not use it for convincing Jews of the divine 
mission of Jesus. They had never heard of an individual rising 
from the dead in order to enter heaven. Men like Enoch, Moses, 
and Elijah had been taken up into heaven before their death. The 
Pharisees and all the pious Jews of the New Testament age be- 
lieved in a general resurrection of the dead. But that was a resur- 
rection by which the just did not ascend into heaven but returned 
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to the renewed earth. Consequently, if the first disciples had 
preached the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, they would have 
called forth immediate and violent contradiction. 

It looks as if the doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus has been 
added to the Christian faith by the Greeks. The message of the 
crucified Christ was “unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness.” Greek mythology saves as a rule favorites of the gods 
from Hades in the same manner as the mythology of the Jews. They 
are carried up to Olympus just before they die as for instance 
Hercules. The story of Orpheus and Euridice shows that they 
also believed in a possible return from the dead to life on earth. 
But the case of Castor, the brother of Pollux, is a direct parallel 
to the resurrection and ascension of Jesus. Christians of Greek 
descent, anxious to remove the foolishness of the message of the 
crucified Christ, could do nothing with the old Greek and Jewish 
ascension. The real death of Jesus had been emphasized too strongly 
by the first apostles. In looking for something else, they happened 
to think of Castor and Pollux. How un-Jewish that solution of 
the problem was and is may be learned from the unconditional re- 
jection of the new doctrine by the Jews. 

The scriptural proof for the resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus, attempted in vers. 25-28 and 35, confirms what we have 
learned so far. The first quotation (Ps. xvi) 


“Thou wilt not leave me to Sheol; 
Thou wilt not suffer the pious one to see the Pit.” 


was not understood by the Jews to refer to the Messiah. Well- 
hausen (Book of Psalms, p. 169) says: “The speaker is not a mere 
individual. Pious Israel will not succumb to the danger with which 
it is threatened by heathenism. When fighting for JHVH’S cause, 
it will not be destroyed.” Briggs (Psalms i, p. 122) states: 
“The psalmist will see Sheol, but he will not be abandoned there ; 
he will not see the Pit, the dungeon of Sheol, the place of the 
wicked. The pious could hardly go there.” The same scholar ex- 
plains the verse 
“Thou wilt make known to me the path of life.” 

“This might imply resurrection if the psalm were late enough, a 
path leading up out of Sheol to eternal life. But the context does 
not suggest this; the path rather leads to the presence of God in 
the abode of the dead.” 

The other quotation is from Psalm cx. Briggs (Psalms ii, 
p. 373) translates it: 
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“Utterance of Yahweh to my lord: 
Sit enthroned at my right hand, 
Till I make thine enemies a stool for thy feet.” 


According to Wellhausen, the poem is addressed to one of the 
kings of the Hasmonean priestly dynasty. 

The Palestinian Jews of the apostolic age understood, of course, 
what those psalms meant. Even if they believed the second of 
the two psalms to be a prophecy of king David, they would locate 
the throne of the Messiah, not in heaven, but at Jerusalem. Under 
these circumstances, no Palestinian Jew like St. Peter could think 
of using the two psalms for the purpose of proving the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus. The Jews have always despised the childish 
endeavors of ignorant Gentile Christians to discover for each and 
every Christian doctrine Old Testament authority. 

The Pentecost address, ascribed to the apostle Peter in Acts, 
consists of two heterogeneous fragments which were welded to- 
gether by the compiler of that book. The older belongs evidently 
to a trustworthy source, and it must reach back to the day of 
Pentecost. The other is a product of the second century and may 
be a hundred years younger than its yoke-mate. It ilustrates what 
Gentile Christians about A. D. 150 regarded as the most effective 
Pentecost sermon and therefore put it into the mouth of St. Peter. 


THE REMAINING SPEECHES OF ST. PETER 


The address of St. Peter in Solomon’s porch, after curing the 
lame beggar (Act. iii. 12-26), is from a purely literary standpoint 
the best of all Petrine discourses in Acts. It is written in fluent 
Greek. The sentences, while not complicated, abound in participle 
constructions and dependent clauses. There is nothing to suggest 
a translation of a Hebrew original. Verse 24 offers the only diffi- 
culty. It reads according to the Greek text: ‘Yea and all the 
prophets from Samuel and them that followed after as many as 
have spoken and told of these days.” The American Revised Ver- 
sion has: “Yea and all the prophets from Samuel and them that 
followed after as many as have spoken, they also told of these days.” 
It is clear why the translators substituted also for and. The Greek 
sentence is incomplete because the principal statement lacks a pred- 
icate. But the “dependent clause “as many as have spoken” has 
no meaning in itself. There never lived a prophet who did not speak. 
Therefore, the prepositional phrase “of these days” modifies not only 
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“told,” but also “have spoken.” Verse 24 is simply a marginal 
note which has found its way into the text. It is entirely uncalled 
for. The prophecy of Deut. xviii. 15 and the warning of Deut. xviii. 
IQ in verse 22-23 require no corroboration by younger prophets. 
In matters of religion, the Jews recognized no authority as superior 
to that of Moses. 


The short speech consists of two parts, verse 12-18 and 19-26. 
The former dwells upon the true import of the cure of the lame 
man both negatively and positively. It was not the personal power 
and piety of Peter and John that had made him to walk; but it was 
God who had glorified by that deed his servant Jesus, the same Jesus 
whom. the hearers had killed. But God had raised him from the 
dead; and through faith in the name of the heavenly Jesus the 
beggar had received perfect health. The words: “Brethren, I know 
that in ignorance ye did it as also did your rulers” prepares the way 
for the appeal to repent and believe in Jesus. Their sin was not 
too great to be forgiven since the death of Jesus had been preor- 
dained by God himself, and the suffering of the Christ had been fore- 
told by the prophets. The second part has three subdivisions. The 
Jews are urged to become followers of Jesus in order to inherit the 
kingdom of God. (Verse 19-22.) They are warned of the punish- 
ment, awaiting those who would not hearken to the prophet. (Verse 
23.) Finally, the speaker explains why he delivers his message to 
them. As sons of Abraham, they were nearer to God and his Christ 
than the other nations. 

The very language excludes the authorship of St. Peter. 
Whether or not he was able to exhort an audience in fluent, idiomatic 
Greek, he spoke at that occasion Hebrew, whereas our speech has 
been composed originally in Greek. Moreover, it was written after 
the third Gospel had been completed. For the words: “when he had 
determined to release him” can refer only to Lk. xxiii. 16, 22. Such 
an affinity between the Acts and Luke may seem to be only natural 
because both books were compiled by the same man. However, the 
remark in question does not belong to the oldest, apostolic source 
of the crucifixion but to a late Gentile Christian addition. 

The execution of Jesus by order of a Roman governor troubled 
the Gentile Christians very much. Since Jesus was supposed to 
have undergone a regular trial, his condemnation proved him a 
criminal. In trying to solve that riddle, they never thought of Pilate 
having acted in good faith. He saw in Jesus a dangerous man who 
was organizing a rebellion. His ignorance of the Jewish language 
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and his fear of that stubborn race favored such a misunderstanding. 
But the Greeks rather argued; the absolute innocence of Jesus was 
quite obvious to Pilate. His moral cowardice caused him to give 
way before the fanaticism of the Jewish rabble and the insistence 
of the priests and scribes. This way of accounting for the death 
of an absolutely guiltless man by order of a Roman governor has 
been followed farthest in Luke. There even the tetrarch Herod 
confirms Pilate’s favorable opinion of Jesus. 

Such secondary and tertiary traditions in the Gospels belong, 
of course, to a late date. They arose in all likelihood during the first 
half of the second century if not later, in any case, after all attempts 
had been abandoned of understanding the death of Jesus as an event 
of human history in order to contemplate it exclusively as a mysteri- 
ous decree of God which the enemies of Jesus were forced to put 
into effect nilly-willy. 

The late date of our address is also indicated by the reiterated 
accusal of the Jewish people of having murdered Jesus. “Ye de- 
livered and denied” his servant Jesus. “Ye denied the Holy and 
Righteous One and asked for a murderer.” “Ye killed the Prince 
orsiiie 

Verse 25-26 contains another indication of the spuriousness of 
our speech. The first verse claims Christianity to be the universal 
religion, the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham: “In thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” The second verse 
declares the Jews, provided they repented, were the first of all the 
nations to receive the blessing of Jesus. Such a thought, however, 
was at the time to which the speech is assigned utterly foreign to 
the mind of St. Peter. He always regarded himself exclusively as 
the apostle of the circumcision. While later another man did preach 
the gospel to the Gentiles, St. Peter felt in duty bound to obey the 
precept of his master: “Go not in any way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans.” There was accordingly no 
first or second choice for him as to whom he should proclaim the 
message of Jesus. That idea is characteristic of St. Paul and his 
school. It was Paul and Barnabas who are reported to have spoken 
out boldly and said: “It was necessary that the word of God should 
first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
(Act. xiii. 46, comp. Rom. i. 16, ii. of.) 

All these observations point to the same fact. Acct. iii. 12-26 was 


written by a Greek who was ignorant of the history of the apostolic 
age. 
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Act. ili. I, iv. 31 and v. 12-42 are duplicates. All essential 
statements are identical. In both instances, St. Peter performs 
wonderful cures. They attract public attention and offer the apostle 
an opportunity of explaining in public the secret of his healing- 
power, in other words, of bearing witness of Jesus Christ. That 
speech is delivered in Solomon’s porch and leads to his arrest by the 
temple-authorities. The next morning after due trial, he is dis- 
charged with the warning to speak no more in the name of Jesus. 


There are indeed certain differences. According to the first 
account, St. Peter was accompanied only by St. John; according to 
the second, by the apostles. Act. iii. but a single man is cured; Act. 
v. a large number of people. The lame beggar is commanded to 
walk in the name of Jesus; while the mere shadow of the apostle 
restores numberless bed-ridden patients to health. Peter and John 
stay all night in prison; the apostles are set free by an angel so 
that they could return to the temple and teach. They are dismissed 
with a warning; they are dismissed with a warning after they had 
been scourged. But such differences are very far from constituting 
contradictions. The second account is only an exaggerated edition 
of the first. Neither the speech of Act. i1. nor the celebration of 
the disciples of Act. iv. 24-31 are found in the duplicate. They may 
be later additions even where they occur at present. Act. iv. I, 5-6, 
and 23, the terms “the priests and the captain of the temple and the 
Sadducees,” “the rulers and elders and scribes,” and “the chief 
priests and the scribes” point to several compilers. 


The angel of the Lord and the miraculous cures, ascribed to 
St. Peter’s shadow, do not recommend the second story. Act. v. 
12-16, if compared with iii. 1-26, is not a proper introduction of 
verse 17-42. Perhaps, the main part of the second account only 
was a parallel of Act. iv. 1-22, which the compiler enlarged into a 
new story. In any case, after having discussed at greater length 
Act. iii. 12-26, it is superfluous to study the other speeches of St. 
Peter in Act. iii-v. more closely. 

The last address of St. Peter to be examined, is that which 
he delivered at the house of the centurion Cornelius at Caesarea. 
(Act. x. 34-43.) It forms a part of the section vili. 14-25, ix. 32, 
xi. 18 and relates how the first apostle superintended the work of 
Philip at Samaria and received in person the first fruits of the Gen- 
tile world into the Christian fold at Caesarea. It breaks up the 
report of the scattering of the Hellenistic Christians of Jerusalem 
after the murder of Stephan and tells of their converting in the 
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course of their wanderings Samaritans (Act. viii. 1-13) and Antio- 
chian Greeks Act. xi. 19 ff.). The St. Peter episode has been forced 
into that account in order to credit the apostle of the Jews with 
the beginning of missionary work among the Gentiles. For that 
reason alone, it cannot be accepted as historical. 


The story has nothing to do with the controversy between the 
Judaistic and Gentile Christians of the Pauline epistles. As soon as 
Gentile congregations became strong in members, they would no 
longer listen to Judaistic teachers. On the other hand, the Memoirs 
of the Apostles, on which the Gospels are based, compelled the later 
Gentile Christians to honor St. Peter as the first of all apostles. 
That left even to St. Paul only second honors in the eyes of his own 
spiritual descendants. That St. Peter’s work had been confined to 
Jews exclusively was forgotten. Therefore, the present section must 
be the product of a late age. 

But what is much more significant, the first Gentile disciple of 
Jesus, won by St. Peter, is the centurion of the Italian cohort and 
bears the name of the most distinguished of all the Roman gentes. 
Cornelius is the nomen as apart from the praenomen and cognomen 
of a Roman name. The real question is not whether there was sta- 
tioned at that time at Caesarea a cohort, called Italian, or whether 
the cohorts of a Roman legions had individual names, or whether 
a member of the gens Cornelia commanded that cohort. All that 
is probably mere fiction. The main fact is: The first Gentile Chris- 
tian was a true Roman and was gathered into the flock by St. Peter. 
Cornelius was bound to receive by and by an honorable discharge and 
to return to his native city. There he would undoubtedly impart 
his new religion to his friends and neighbors and organize with them 
the first church at Rome. Thus St. Peter was the founder of the 
Roman Church, even though he never set his foot into the eternal 
city. 

The story of Cornelius, the centurion, is highly interesting be- 
cause it is the oldest attempt of formulating the legend of St. Peter 
and Rome that has been handed down to us. It originated without 
question after the true facts of the history of the apostles had been 
forgotten, but before the date when the official legend of St. Peter’s 
work and death at Rome was published. 


Turning after these preliminary remarks to the speech of Act. 


X. 34-43, we find a literal translation of the Greek text, adhering 


as closely as possible to the American Revised Version, to run as 
follows: 
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SOR a truth I perceive God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him. God sent the word to the children of Israel, 
preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ. He is Lord of 
all. Ye know the thing that happened throughout all Judea. He 
having begun from Galilee after the baptism which John preached. 
How God anointed him, Jesus of Nazareth, with the Holy Spirit 
and with power, who went about doing good and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him. And we are 
witnesses of all he did both in the country of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem; whom also they slew, hanging him on a tree. Him God 
raised up the third day and gave him to be made manifest, not to 
all the people but to the witnesses chosen before of God, to us, who 
ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead. And he 
charged us to preach to the people and to testify that he is the one 
ordained of God as judge of the living and the dead. To him all 
the prophets bear witness that through his name every one that 
believeth on him shall receive remission of sins.” 

The first statement (Verse 34 f.) fits into the situation. It 
must have been a common saying among Gentile Christians as long 
as Judaistic agitators wanted to persuade them to accept the Jewish 
religion together with Christianity. But it sounds strange in the 
mouth of St. Peter, who, at a much later date, was afraid to act 
in accordance with that principle. (Gal. ii. 11 ff.) The subject of 
the next sentence (Verse 36) is God. Since the participle “preach- 
ing the good tidings” is in the nominative case, God did the preach- 
ing. That is indeed modified by the prepositional phrase “by Jesus 
Christ.” But that does not agree with the principal statement “He 
sent the word unto the children of Israel.” If “word” is used here 
in its ordinary sense, it means the message of God. It might signify, 
however, the Logos, that is, the Messenger. We expect the sentence _ 
to read simply: “He sent Jesus Christ to the children of Israet : 
to preach the good tidings of peace.” The latter phrase is basea' 
upon Lk. ii. 10, 14. Since the Luke passage is post-apostolic, St. 
Peter’s address must be still younger. The other sentence of verse 
36 “He is Lord of all” stands in parentheses in the American Revised 
Version. That means it considers the words as a gloss. That can 
only be the case if the pronoun “he” refers to Jesus Christ. But 
it may stand just as well for God, the subject of the preceding sen- 
tences. In that case, it would remind the hearers of the Jewish 
belief in one God, and that would not be out of place with an audi- 
ence, representing a polytheistic nation. 


The words “Ye know the thing which happened throughout all 
Judaea” sound so strange that the American Revised Version has 
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changed the text altogether. But that does not remove the difficulty. 
We do not know what happened, or what was published throughout 
all Judaea. The activity of Jesus was confined according to our 
only sources of information to Galilee. He entered Judaea only to 
go to Jerusalem by way of Jericho. Judaea cannot denote here the 
country of the Jews as a whole. For immediately afterwards 
Galilee is mentioned and a little later the country of the Jews. Thus 
our author seems to have had a rather imperfect knowledge of the 
history of Jesus and the geography of Palestine. The participial 
clause “beginning from Galilee after the baptism which John 
preached” is connected grammatically neither with what goes before 
nor what follows after. The participle stands in Greek in the nomi- 
native singular masculine as I have indicated by the pronoun “he.” 
The preceding noun “thing” to which it might belong is in the 
accusative singular neuter. “Jesus of Nazareth” of verse 38 is in the 
accusative case. As a matter of fact the participial phrase has been 
borrowed from Act. 1. 22. 

“Jesus of Nazareth” of verse 38 can be only the direct object 
of the dependent clause “as God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and with power.” It may have been placed before that clause 
for the sake of emphasis. That is not rare in any language. The 
objectionable feature, however, is: Neither Greek nor any other 
language knows sentences, consisting of dependent clauses only. The 
rule: No principal statement, no sentence, has no exception. 

Verse 39 offers no grammatical objections. Still the words 
“We are witnesses” have a queer sound. No other eye-witness 
except the speaker was present, and he refers to himself right at 
the beginning of the speech in the first person singular. His com- 
panions were brethren from Joppe. (Verse 23.) 


ce ”) 


The next important difficulty is the pronoun “us” in verse 4I. 
The American Revised Version tries to hide it by translating the 
simple pronoun of the Greek text “even us.” It looks to me as if 
that pronoun were not so much an after-thought of the speaker 
as a later addition to the text together with the relative clause 
“who ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead.” 
That can refer only to John xxi. For Lk. xxiv. 41-43, Jesus does 
not eat with, but before, the disciples. A statement based on the 
last chapter of the fourth Gospel assigns our passage to a very late 
date. 


The closing words “through his name every one that believeth 
on him shall receive remission of sins,” call for special attention. 


ST. PETER AND THE RESURRECTION. 255 


The occasion does not demand such a promise. Remission of sins 
presupposes persons conscious of their transgressions and anxious to 
obtain forgiveness. The man whom St. Peter is addressing is repre- 
sented, not as a sinner, but as ‘‘a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house, who gave much alms to the people and 
prayed to God always,” “a righteous man and one that feareth God 
_and well reported of by all the nation of the Jews.” (Verse 2 and 
23.) The apostle himself recognizes him as such. (Verse 35.) 
Cornelius was waiting to receive a higher revelation and the gift 
of the prophetic spirit. The idea of the remission of sins as the 
fundamental blessing of Christianity became current after St. Paul 
had begun to preach to the Greeks. Gentiles that had not been 
Jewish proselytes were bound to be in a peculiar state of mind 
when they turned to Christianity. As heathen they had done many 
things which, in the light of their new religious knowledge, were 
grievous sins. They needed therefore, before they could become 
cheerful followers of Jesus, assurance that their heathen sins were 
forgiven. In that way, the idea of the forgiveness of sins became 
the keystone of orthodox theology and the true significance of the 
life and work of Jesus was obliterated. He was believed to have 
entered the world for no other purpose than that of being crucified, 
and achieve atonement for all the sins of humanity. As a matter 
of fact, Jesus dared crucifixion because he was determined to com- 
plete his lifework. It was not enough for him to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of true religion, he also had to demonstrate by his own ex- 
ample how alone the power of selfishness and wickedness had to be 
broken. 


Since St. Peter has not converted the centurion of Caesarea, 
he cannot have pronounced at that occasion the words of Act. x. 
34-43. That is confirmed by the character of that address. It is a 
very poor makeshift, added to the legend of Cornelius by a man 
who was unable to write a plausible speech such as the apostle 
might have made. He pieced together statements and clauses, with- 
out even attempting to arrange them in sentences. 


Thus the Acts, as far as St. Peter is concerned, agree with the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter. The apostle of the Jews, the leading 
personal disciple of Jesus, has not preached the resurrection. Every 
mention of that event, as far as he is concerned, belongs to the com- 
piler of Acts. It represents, just as the accounts of the manifesta- 
tions of the risen Jesus in the Gospels, not historical facts, but the 
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belief of later Christians as to what ought to have happened after 
the death of Jesus. 


The Acts have preserved a few documents which throw some 
light upon our problem. Stephen’s speech, before the members of 
the Hellenistic synagogue at Jerusalem, is one of them. The deacon 
defends the thesis: “Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered unto us.” He is 
absolutely silent as to the resurrection. Even more important are 
the remarks concerning Philip. He convinced a Jewish eunuch of 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, that the crucified Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. (vit. 27 ff.) The resurrection is not men- 
tioned. Also Act. xi. 20 may be considered. Christians who had fled 
from Jerusalem preached at Antiochia to both Jews and Gentiles. 
But “preaching the Lord Jesus” is by no means identical with 
being ‘“‘a witness of the resurrection.” 
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“In proportion as the knowledge of history becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the great French scholir, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrines, and institutions”. 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 
very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 
because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 
prevents many investigators from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 
The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
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sophically to elucidate beliefs formerly accepted with naive simplicity. The 
hardest battles over the dogma came in the Reformation period, which accord- 
ingly bulks large in the present work. While Luther, Calvin, and other prom- 
inent Reformers believed in a real presence, but tried to give its mode new 
explanations, other more advanced spirits, Honius, Carlstadt, Swingli, Tyndale, 
and their fellows, adopted the view, now prevalent in Protestant communions, 
that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 
the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist views were- quietly 
edopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 
vived or was revived. : 

Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 


essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the history of 


Christianity. 
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AFTER THE BONUS,— PENSIONS 


BY ROLAND HUGINS 


HOSE who imagine that the soldiers’ bonus has been safely 

side-tracked fail to take account of two outstanding facts: 
first the number of world war “veterans” in the United States, 
roughly, about five millions of men, and second, the traditional and 
almost universal weakness of ex-soldiers for public funds. The 
opponents of the measure appear to believe, because they have won 
the first battle, that the campaign is over. Such, however, is no: 
the opinion of the veterans themselves; they have announced off- 
cially that they have only begun to fight, and that they intend to 
batter at the doors of successive Congresses. The bonus will remain 
a political issue until it is paid, or until its tireless advocates drop it 
in despair. 

Behind the bonus, looms the military pension, a bigger and more 
important problem. Adjusted compensation is to the front now; 
pensions will be agitated hotly ten or fifteen years hence. The two 
sets of demands, superficially alike, are really of a separate economic 
order. Some of the basic economic aspects of the bonus have re- 
ceived scant attention from the more rhetorical of its advocates. 
Undoubtedly a tremendous amount of mush has been spread over 
this whole question. We have heard gabble about the duty and 
sustice of making the slacker who stayed at home and worked in 
a factory and wore silk shirts divide his gains with the patriot 
who wore khaki and went to war; and we have heard counter gabble 
about the iniquity of lowering the hero, by the process of paying 
the hero a few hundred dollars, to the level of the profiteer. We 
have heard warm eulogies on the hardy lads who marched fearlessly 
into the mouth of Hell, and cold statistics on the number of men 
who volunteered, the number who were drafted, the number who 
were sent to the front, and the number who never got beyond the 
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training camps at home. Here is the language of prejudice and 
passion rather than of persuasion. Whatever sound contentions 
there are for granting a bonus may be stated in more sober and 
prosaic terms. These contentions seem to me to be the following: 

The enlisted men did suffer, economically, in comparison with 
the man who during the war period kept his old job or got a new 
one in civilian life. The margin of difference was not great, but 
neither is the proposed amount of adjusted compensation great. 
The American soldier received in cash one dollar a day or $30 a 
month—not counting the allowances added by the Government to 
his allotments to relatives. His food, maintenance and clothing 
cost the Government about $2 a day: a total compensation of $3 
a day for each day in the year. This sum was less than the wage 
paid to most workers during the war period. According to the 
best figures available, those of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in its report on “Income in the United States, 1909-1919,” 
the average per capita income of persons gainfully employed in the 
United States for the year 1918 was $1,515. (It may be noted that 
the purchasing power of this $1,515 at the 1913 price level was $943 
—but that is beside the point.) The corresponding figure for 1917 
was $1,397, and for 1919, $1,690. Under the bill recently vetoed 
by President Harding each soldier.and sailor would have received 
—not however in cash—an adjusted service credit of $1 for each 
day’s service in the United States and $1.25 for each day’s service 
overseas or afloat, exclusive of the sixty days already covered by 
the two months’ extra pay given each soldier and sailor at the time 
of his discharge. On this basis the total compensation of a private 
soldier, his pay plus his maintenance, plus his bonus, would reach 
a yearly rate of $1,460 for service in the United States, and $1,551 
for service overseas. These totals do not appear to be excessive. 

Furthermore, a sound precedent in ‘this matter should be set 
for the future. Under modern conditions, every person is called 
upon to play some role in the national defense—or aggression. Why 
should soldiers and sailors, who do that work which is most difficult, 
irksome and dangerous, be the only classes which are grossly under- 
paid? In wartime, there is a scarcity of men and goods, resulting 
in a rise, even without the help of currency inflation, of both wages 
and prices. Nearly every wholesaler, jobber, merchant and shop- 
keeper reaps unusual profits, partly by the simple process of sell- 
ing at the new price levels goods obtained when costs were lower, 
Again, most manufacturers, great and small, find themselves over- 
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whelmed with orders at good margins; they enter that paradise, 
which they dream about in peace times, where industry is stabilized, 
competition is suspended, and all plants are worked to full capacity. 
Finally, those who own natural resources in minerals, oil, coal or 
timber, make fortunes. In this situation the soldier, who is liable 
to wounds, exposure, and death, and certain of fatigue, discomfort, 
and insults is given a bare subsistence. That cannon fodder should 
be cheap, while business men have license to profiteer, seems natural 
only because we are used to the arrangement; it has no sanction in 
decency or right. 

A severe economic depression has weighed upon the country 
during the last two years, and a; a result many ex-service men 
fave fallen in arrears. To these numerous needy ones a few hun- 
dred dollars would come as a blessing and a boon. How silly it is 
to talk sentimental bladderdash over an Unknown Soldier, who is 
admittedly dead, while refusing to do anything concrete for thou- 
sands of known soldiers who are alive and in distress! 

The foregoing constitute the chief reasons why, to my mind, a 
bonus should be paid. There remain the fiscal considerations,— 
the amounts to be disbursed, and the sources of the money. The 
bill recently defeated, so narrowly that it is certain to be resuscitated, 
is badly drawn. In fact it is furtive and evasive, and at the same 
time clumsy. It seeks to postpone payment as long as possible, 
and entirely avoids any mention of ways and means. It would lay 
on the Government, according to the Treasury estimates, an obli- 
gation of over four billion dollars; yet out of that four billion only 
sixteen millions would be paid in cash. The rest would be spread 
out in the form of adjusted service certificates, of farm, home and 
land settlement aid, and of vocational training. The advantages of 
these schemes are largely illusory. Although they delay settlement, 
they vastly increase the cost in the long run. For example, the 
great majority (seventy-five per cent) of the veterans are expected 
to choose the certificate plan, because they can borrow money at 
the banks on their certificates, up to one-half of the face value. The 
worth of a certificate is to be determined, to quote the language of 
the bill, in this fashion: “a service certificate (will have) a face 
value equal to the sum of (1) the adjusted service credit of the 
veteran increased 25 per centum, plus (2) interest thereon fer 
twenty years at the rate of four and one-half per centum per 
annum, compounded annually (such amount being approximately 
equal to 3.015 times the adjusted service credit of the veteran.)” 
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So here we have most of the obligation to be laid on the Govern- 
ment multiplied by three, simply in order to float a dubious scheme 
for postponement. The authors and sponsors of this measure appar- 
ently forgot the fable of the dog who lost his meal by jumping after 
too big a bone. Surely four billions of dollars is a staggering sum: 
but a little arithmetic, happily, will demonstrate that the expense of 
a bonus need not be nearly so large. The total number of men 
entitled to receive adjusted service pay, that is, the total number of 
ex-soldiers, sailors and marines minus certain excluded classes. 1s 
4.458.199. Suppose that each of these men were offered a check 
for, let us say, $350,—a gift which few would scorn. The total 
cost of that sort of bonus would be $1,560,369,650, or in round 
numbers, a billion and a half. Again, suppose that each veteran 
were given his adjusted compensation in cash at the proposed rate 
of $1 for each day of service in the United States and $1.25 for each 
day of service overseas or afloat; what outlay would then be neces- 
sary? The total cost, as I reckon is on the basis of the official statis- 
tics, would be $1,671,500,353, or in round numbers, a billion and 
two-thirds. This latter plan would be fairer than a flat uniform 
dole to each veteran, for under it every man would be compensated 
in proportion to the length of the time he served; so that some 
would receive as low as $50 and some as high as $800, with the 
average a little under $400. And if, as the bonus bill proposed, 
the maximum basic credit for any one person were limited to $625 
for overseas service, and to $500 for home service, then the total 
cost would be shrunk somewhat below one and two-thirds billions. 
Whatever approach is used, this conclusion stands out clearly; that 
of the four billion dollars estimated for the bonus, approximately 
two and a half-billions can be saved by paying in cash. Query: 
Why talk of anything else but cash? 


Of course, even a billon and a half of dollars does not grow 
on bushes; it would have to be raised by taxation sooner or later. 
But some consolation may be drawn from the reflection that had 
the war lasted out the year 1918, had it, in other words, ended on 
December 31, 1918, instead of on November 11, the direct addi- 
tional monetary cost to this country would have been $2,200,000,000, 
exclusive of all loans to allies and associates. More exactly, the 
cost of a cash bonus would be equivalent to about five weeks of 
such war as the United States was waging before the Armistice. 


And plenty of hotheads have complained because our army did not 
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attempt to “march to Berlin.” The only real extravagance is war. 
In comparison to it all other national outlays are trifles. 

If a resolute search were made, numerous methods of raising 
a billion and a half could be discovered: for example, (1) another 
Victory loan, (2) a tariff for maximum revenue at the ports instead 
of a tariff for maximum domestic prices; (3) a stiff sales tax, or 
(4) a capital levy. It is said that the tariff schedules recently put 
into effect will add three billion dollars yearly to consumers’ prices: 
that is twice the sum needed for a cash bonus. Or again, what pos- 
sible objection can there be, from the point of view of public policy, 
to forcing the 2,000 new millionaires created by the war, along with 
the former millionaires who quadrupled their fortunes, and the 
smaller fry who made only a paltry half million or so,—what objec- 
tion can there be to making these fat parasites pay through the nose? 
It is true that during the war the Federal Government fixed prices, 
and imposed a steep excess profits tax. It is also true that billions 
of dollars ran through these sieves, and that more billions were 
siphoned away surreptitiously. Our profiteers have not yet been 
made to disgorge. 

My fundamental contention is this: that in problems of this 
sort, involving disbursements to soldiers and ex-soldiers from the 
public treasury, we should be guided by principles, rather than suf- 
fer ourselves to be swayed this way and that by sentimental pleas, 
or to be pushed about by political exigencies. The soundest prin- 
ciple which we can follow is, to my mind, the principle of compen- 
sation. The soldier is worthy of his hire. He should be paid a 
wage equal at least to the wage paid other laborers in wartime. And 
when that wage has been paid the obligation. so far as monetary 
payment goes, has been liquidated, unless, indeed, the soldier has 
suffered wounds or other disability in the discharge of his duties. 
The state, which sends men into war, ought to make full and ade- 
quate provision for those whose physical or mental powers are im- 
paired in that service. The Government of the United States, it 
can be said to its credit, has recognized its obligatons to war-mained 
men without reservation, and now discharges that obligation more 
generously than has any other nation in the history of the world. It 
undertakes, furthermore, to provide properly for the dependent 
relatives of those who fall in battle, or who die from disease or dis- 
ability contracted in military service. From 1917 to the end of 
the fiscal year 1922, the-Federal Government paid to world war 
veterans and their dependents, in the form of military and naval 
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compensation, and military and naval insurance, the sum of $687,- 
879,088, and furthermore expended $115,164,931 for hospital and 
medical services and $299,768,105 for vocational rehabilitation; a 
total for these three items of $1,102,812,124. 

All payments of the kind we have just enumerated are made 
in settlement of obligations incurred; they are but just compensa- 
tion for services. At this point, however, the score is wiped clean. 
No veteran, discharged in sound health and returned to civilian 
pursuits, has any claim to be supported, or even partially supported 
by the Government for the rest of his life. Nor has he any prefer- 
ential right, that is, any right not shared by every other wage 
earner, to a pension in his old age. Here, too, we need a principle 
to guide us. 

Perhaps the most significant passage in the message of President 
Harding vetoing the bonus bill, transmitted to Congress September 
19, 1922, was the following: 

“Tt is essential to remember that a more than four-billion-dollar 
pledge to the able-bodied ex-service men now will not diminish the 
later obligations which will have to be met when the younger vet- 
erans of today shall contribute to the rolls of the aged, indigent and 
dependent. It is as inevitable as that the years will pass that pension 
provision for World War veterans will be made, as it has been 
made for those who served in previous wars. It will cost more 
billions than I venture to suggest. There will be justification when 
the need is apparent, and a rational financial policy today is neces- 
sary to make the nation ready for the expenditure which is certain 
to be required in the coming years. The contemplation of such a 
policy is in accord with the established practice of the nation and 
puts the service men of the World War on the same plane as the 
millions of men who fought the previous battles of the republic.” 

“It will cost more billions than I venture to suggest,” said the 
President. Quite right! It will cost more billions than anyone 
dares to imagine if the five million veterans of the World War, and 
their widows, are to be pensioned at any such rates, and under any 
such lack of plan or rule, and with any such complete disregard 
of individual needs, as has characterized the administration of Civil 
War pensions. And yet pensions of some sort will certainly be paid. 
Does anyone believe that when the young veterans of today become 
aged and in some proportion indigent, they will be allowed to starve 
and freeze, or left to the uncertain mercies of the poor laws? That 
a nation pretending to be civilized should shamefully neglect any 
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of its old and infirm, veterans or non-veterans, male or female, would 
scarcely be credible if we did not have ever before us the notable 
example of the United States of America. Possibly the very vast- 
ness of this impending pension problem will force this country, at 
last, to face the economic realities of old age dependency. 

Practically every nation in Christendom, except the United 
States, has some system of old age pensions or insurance—England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Australia—most of the rest. Even in 
many of the so-called backward countries family tradition insures 
kindly care for the elderly. In China the old people sit in the sun 
and laugh; but in America they do not laugh, and few know or 
care what becomes of them. One characteristic American method 
of dealing with a social problem is to run it underground out of 
sight; let the surface of life seem fair and we are content. The 
indigent old are never much in evidence, and if their distress is too 
acute they can seek refuge in a poorhouse. 

I quote from the report of a social worker after visiting a typi- 
cal city Home for the Aged: 

“Perhaps the most striking thing of all is the horror of the huge 
dormitories with the beds nearer together than in the usual hospital 
wards. That people can sleep in such huge dormitories so close 
together seems incomprehensible. . . . In spite of long years of ten- 
ement visiting, I could stand no longer the sight of such depressed, 
hopeless, sad, vacant, wretched faces.” 

Most poorhouses become shabby retreats for dull misery. The — 
inmates, besides bearing the burden of their own weariness and 
pain, are often subject to petty tyranny, to abuse and to cheating. 
For example, inspectors and investigating commissions frequently 
discover, and relate in their reports, that the attendants feed them- 
selves far better than the aged folk entrusted to their care. Official 
reports on State charitable institutions disclose such instances as 
this: “an old woman dying of cancer on the floor on a pallet made 
of old worn-out quilts. By her side was a bowl of soft-cooked rice, 
with flies walking around the bowl. The old woman told the officer: 

“«Somehow I can’t get no liking for my food. I can remember 
once some sardines and some crackers tasted mighty good to me— 
and I believe I could eat that, but they can only give me corn pone, 
bacon and soft rice.” 

Most old people, however poor, however feeble, loathe the dis- 
grace and the shame of going to the poorhouse. They fight against 
it; they do any kind of menial work to escape it. But the super- 
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annuated find scanty employment for their failing strength. Here 
are the conditions in a New York tea room and restaurant: 

“The waitresses had to be young and strong, but the women who 
worked in the kitchen were middle-aged or old, women who should 
have been at the leisure time of life. The thought of one’s own 
mother or grandmother in such a position was unbearable, but here 
was somebody’s mother or grandmother picking chicken bones amid 
slops or washing dishes at breakneck speed on through a long day 
of intolerable heat. And all for a sum so tiny that it meant but a 
poor bed to sleep in and poor food after the day was over. 

““T can do my stent of dishes with the best of them,” quavered an 
old lady of seventy, obviously in need of food, begging the Orge for 
a job one morning. 

“*Aw, run along! What can an old hag like you do?’ was the 
answer.” 

Of course there are plenty of well-fed fools who will say that 
the foregoing examples are exceptional. Unfortunately they are 
reproduced by the thousands every day in the year in this broad 
land. Elderly derelicts, however, soon sink out of sight; defeated, 
discouraged, exhausted, they creep away to die, and it is little won- 
der that many of them anticipate the end by suicide. But what kind 
of a civilization is it which permits that kind of a thing? 

Ample experience has demonstrated that the most effective way 
of mitigating the rigors of senility is a straight-out old-age pension 
system. Pensions directly relieve distress and they are free from the 
stigma which attaches to most other forms of poor relief. All the 
advanced nations have embraced ihem. But in the United States 
a perverted individualism, resolving itself into a callous adherence 
to the doctrine of “the devil take the hindermost,” has so far pre- 
vented their adoption. In this wealthiest nation the wealthiest 
classes, who regard any increase of taxation as the worst of all gov- 
ernmental crimes, cry out “paternalism” and “socialism” on this 
proposal. Fallacious arguments, though they have been refuted time 
without number, still pass muster here. It is contended that old 
age pensions destroy thrift and undermine character. But the off- 
cers of the regular army and of the navy have retirement pensions, 
and fat ones. Are their characters undermined by the prospect of 
an ample income in their old age? For the average workingman 
with a family to raise and educate, the accumulation of savings 
against superannuation is simply impossible. That old age depend- 
ency is due chiefly to improvidence, intemperance, thriftlessness 
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and extravagance is the mistaken notion of the comfortable and the 
ignorant. For the masses of the population a bleak old age of pov- 
erty is inevitable and unavoidable. Merits and deserts are irrelevant, 
so far as relief from distress is concerned. All the old are deserv- 
ing. 

The cost of a national old age pension system would be large, 
but by no means appalling. In Great Britain pensions begin at the 
age of seventy, and attain a maximum of ten shillings a week. If 
the old man or woman has an income of his or her own the pension 
is reduced or withheld, according to the amount of that income. 
In the year 1921-1922 the total cost of old age pensions in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, distributed to 1,002,342 pensioners, of whom 
353,794 were men and 648,548 were women, was $121,922,820. The 
maximum yearly pension in Great Britain, roughly $125, undoubt- 
edly would be too small under American living conditions. A pen- 
sion of $200 a year to each of the indigent old would be more nearly 
adequate and $240 would be better. The Federal census of 1920 
showed that there were in that year 2,864,740 persons of both sexes 
of seventy years or older in the United States, out of a total popu- 
lation of 105,710,620. A pension of $200 for each and every one of 
these 2,864,740 old people would cost $572,948,000 a year. But a few 
of them would have incomes of their own, and some would be sup- 
ported comfortably by their relatives. If the number of pensioners 
were reduced by approximately 30 per cent, as would be the case 
if need were a qualification, the annual cost would be $401,063,600. 

The point of the matter, financially, is this: that already the 
United States is spending each year for Civil War Pensions alone 
more than half the sum needed to pension all the needy old in the 
country. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the Bureau of Pen- 
sions sent out pension checks aggregating $253,807,583, of which 
$236,151,244 went to veterans of the Civil War and their widows. 
Practically all the money now disbursed to Civil War veterans con- 
stitutes an old age pension for those whom it reaches, since the 
average age of Civil War veterans is at present seventy-eight. Be- 
tween 1865 and 1922 the Federal Government spent for pensions, 
exclusive of all payments on account of the World War made 
through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the enormous sum of $6,246,898,676—six and a quarter 
billions. In 1902, when the number of pensioners reached 999,446, 
the maximum in our history, the total annual outlay was $137,759,- 
653, whereas in 1922, when the number of pensioners had fallen to 
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547,016, over four hundred and fifty thousand less, the amount dis- 
bursed in pensions had increased to $253,807,583, over a hundred 
millions more. To continuous demands for increases either in the 
amount of dole or in the number of pensioners, Congress has replied 
with a series of prompt capitulations. The latest congressional 
move, blocked only by Executive veto, was to vote an increase of 
$22 a month—from $50 to $72—to all Civil War veterans. Even at 
present 33,000 Civil War veterans receive $72 a month, the law 
granting that sum in all cases where the veteran requires the care 
and attention of another person. 

I am not quarreling with Civil War pensions as such. The basic 
principle is sound. Nearly everyone is aware, however, that the 
system has developed glaring defects. For one thing, the provisions 
on disability were gradually widened, through the insistence of 
veterans’ organizations, until any injury or sickness, no matter how 
late in life incurred or how totally unconnected with military expe- 
rience, wds pensionable. Again, the record of applications was 
marked by innumerable instances of fraud, perjury and false per- 
sonation, which the timidity of all Presidents except Grover Cleve- 
land, and the laxity of all Congresses without exception, rendered 
easy and often successful. Further, age was made pensionable auto- 
matically, beginning at 62 years, and these age pensions were granted 
utterly without reference to need or circumstances. Greed and 
deception, consequently, have had large influence on the awards. It 
has not been infrequent to find Civil War veterans who were well 
and vigorous drawing substantial salaries as public employees, after 
having obtained their appointments under privileged conditions, and 
at the same time drawing large military pensions. The swinishness 
of those who condone such a misuse of public money is apparent 
when one stops to think of the shivering old men and women who 
in the meantime have been hawking trifles about the streets in a 
vain struggle to ward off starvation. 

From both a humanitarian and a financial point of view, our 
pension practices for the last half century have been blameworthy: 
rapacity on the one hand and laxity on the other. Great Britain 
spends about one hundred and twenty-five million dollars a year 
to pension one million persons,—all her old who need aid. We 
spend twice as much money to pension half as many people—and 
leave four-fifths of our elderly folk to shift for themselves. In the 
future matters will certainly grow much worse, unless we grasp our 
present favorable opportunity to mend our ways and to create a 
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just and scientific old age pension system. At the end of the Civil 
War the veterans of the Union armies numbered a few thousand 
over one million. There are now about five million three hundred 
thousand veterans of the World War. Shall we multiply the mis- 
takes of the past by five? 

Yet clear and compelling as may be the reasons for the estab- 
lishment of an adequate system of old age pensions in the United 
States, the likelihood of action is slim. At present there is no strong 
public opinion behind the proposal. We cannot hope for any inde- 
pendent initiative on this score from such time-serving, vote-hunt- 
ing mediocrities as now fill most of the seats in Congress. Popular 
clamor could, of course, compel legislative action. But the clamor 
of the indigent old is too thin and feeble a voice to reach the ears of 
underbred and callous politicians. 


THE FRANCIAN FIEND 


BY MAXIMILIAN J. RUDWIN 


F THE more important literatures of Europe, the literature 
() of France has until recently not been very successful in its 
attempts at a representation of the Devil. The Frenchman, in con- 
trast to his neighbors East and West, has been slow to understand 
the soul of Satan. In vain will we look in French literature for a 
devil worthy to take his place with Dante’s Dis, Calderon’s Lucifer, 
Milton’s Satan, and Goethe’s Mephistopheles. We would bring 
eternal shame on the heads of these noble chiefs of the Infernal 
Kingdom if we were to place at their side that charlatan and arch- 
bohemian, Le Sage’s Asmodeus. What a miserable showing would 
Chateaubriand’s Satan make in this august company! Why, we 
blush to think how he would sustain a conversation with his Miltonic 
model. The sophisticated and sentimental Satans of the French 
Romantic School would cut no better figure in the presence of the 
diabolical creations of other countries. Nor is Baudelaire’s Beelze- 
bub a very imposing character. He is but a dandy devil and a Beau 
Brummel of the boulevards. 

It has been reserved for Anatole France, the first of contem- 
porary French writers and perhaps the world’s greatest man of 
letters of today to present his country with a devil who is every 
inch the equal of any that ever issued forth from the mind of man. 
He is indeed primus inter pares. A prevision of this distinction 
must have stirred within our author when he chose as a pseudonym 
the name of his country. 


It is a remarkable fact that this latter-day exponent of the spirit 
of doubt and denial should be so interested in this Christian charac- 
ter. This sceptic is simply haunted by the spirtual and supernatural, 
by the marvellous and mysterious. This rationalist feels the com- 
mon man’s craving for the credulous. Anatole France holds that 
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the supernatural fills an essential need of man. In his essay, “Hyp- 
notism in Literature” (1887),' we read as follows: 


: mite feeling of the marvellous is innate in us, and neither the 
scientific temper nor metaphysical speculations can wholly demolish 
it... . . The seventeenth century in France, with its Cartesian phil- 
osophy, is the only age I know of which willingly and easily dis- 
pensed with the marvellous. Reason then dominated men’s minds. 
It dominated them still in Voltaire’s time. But its dryness appeared. 
. . . I want to be amused, and I believe that there is no happiness 
without illusion. The truth is that it is not from magicians and 
spirits but from novelists and poets that we must ask the way to the 
unknown world. . . . It is from new Apuleiuses, it is from Hoff- 
manns and Edgar Poes that we shall ask initiations to the mysteries.” 


What Sainte-Beuve said of Chateaubriand applies with greater 
truth to Anatole France, “a pagan with a Catholic imagination.” 
In contrast to that other anti-Christian, Leconte de Lisle, whom he 
greatly admired,” our author is not so much interested in the pagan 
religions as in the teachings and traditions of the Catholic Church. 
He studied con amore biblical archeology and hagiology. The learn- 
ing of this most cultivated of contemporary men of letters ranges 
from classical writings to patristic, cabalistic and esoteric literatures, 
and from ancient myths to modern mystifications. Monachism has 
always been his special weakness, and he has again and again 
returned to this subject. 

Anatole France is as diligent as inquirer into the selenography 
of the unknown as into the geography of the known. To this relativ- 
ist, who holds a belief in the universal flux of things and in man’s 
inability to discover any moral or intellectual order in the universe, 
the word and the conception “supernatural” are but meaningless. 
Where substance is reduced to shadow, shadow may be taken as 
substance. If the known world is but a vast illusion, the dream of 
a dream, the unknown world may be a reality. From this fact 
results this sceptic’s belief in the scientific possibility of invisible 
beings (“Mad Folk in Literature,’ 1887).° All is equal, this spir- 
itual son of Renan teaches; nothing matters. “I*rom his high obser- 
vation-tower, the visions of fanatical saints appear on a level with 
the great political revolutions and social reformations of mankind.” 

1 Qn Life and Letters, vol. I (1888). Quotations in this article are taken 
from the uniform English translation of the works of Anatole France pub- 


lished by John Lane, London and New York, 1902ff. The titles are given in 
their English equivalents ; 

2 Anatole France consecrated to Leconte de Lisle his first article in 1867 
and ‘six years later dedicated to him his first book. 

3 See Note 1 
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Anatole France is especially interested in the epochs of the The- 
baid and of the first saints and martyrs of France and Italy. But 
he is not loath to seek the supernatural also in modern times. 

Already in his boyhood, Anatole France felt profoundly the 
poetic charm of Catholic legend. He was brought up on biblical 
stories and the Lives of the Saints. He read them at his mothers’ 
knee, and the love of these quaint old legends has never left him. 
He started his literary career with the Legend of Saint Radegunde, 
Queen of France, which he wrote as a school-exercise in his fifteenth 
year. It must be admitted, though, that he often caricatures the 
legends he loved so well in his earlier days. He employs the Golden 
Legend as a satirical means. In his hands the supernatural element 
of the Christian religion is a weapon borrowed from his enemies to 
be used against them. 

What most interested Anatole France as a boy in the Catholic 
world of marvel and mystery was the personality of the Devil. 
Legions of horned demons, he tells us, in his autobiographical Pierre 
Noziére (1899), danced their rounds in his childish imagination. 
He would often mistake his eider-down coverlet for a devil. It was 
his grandmother who filled his mind with tales of demons. Sceptic 
though she was, our author tells us, she held a pretty strong belief 
in the Devil and the Black Bogey (My Friend’s Book, 1885). This 
belief in Beelzebub has been repeatedly asserted by Anatole France 
himself. This scoffer at all things sacred firmly believes in a per- 
sonal devil. But how meaningless is the word “belief”? when we deal 
with a writer, who, though denying man an immortal soul, exclaims: 
“T believe in the immortal soul of Punch!” But even if the Devil 
never existed, he exists now as the creation of Anatole France. His 
hypothetical reply to a monk, who might tell him of the Devil, we 
may well apply to the author himself: “If an old monk came to me 
and said, ‘I have seen the Devil; he has two horns and a tail,’ I 
should make reply to that same monk and say, ‘Father, even suppos- 
ing the Devil did not exist already, you have created him. He exists 
now without a shadow of a doubt. Take care that he does not have 
you.” (lbid.) 

Anatole France is of the opinion that we could not get along with- 
out the Devil. He shares the belief of the German mystic Jacob 
Boehme that “God can be known only through evil.” Again and 
again our author stresses the point that evil is an indispensably 
necessary element in the economy of the universe. The history of 
the world has shown that the supposedly opposed realms of human 
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activity personified in the Almighty and his Adversary are equally 
essential and eternal. How could we indeed be good without the 
pitchfork? With the passing of the Devil, all life would disappear 
from the face of the earth. Our author would not be comforted 
when he saw the Devil apparently dead. In his autobiographical 
My Friend’s Book, he tells us that one day he took his baby girl 
Suzannah to a Punch and Judy show, which ended in the death of 
the Devil. This canonical ending delighted the common crowd, 
but it saddened our philosopher. He said to himself: 


“The Devil dead, good-bye to sin! Perhaps Beauty, the Devil’s 
ally, would have to go also.» Perhaps we should never more behold 
the flowers that enchant us; and the eyes for the love of which we 
would lay down our lives.6 What, if that is so, what in the world 
would become of us? Should we still be able to practise virtue? I 
doubt it. Punch did not sufficiently bear in mind that Evil is the 
necessary counterpart of Good, as darkness is of light, that virtue 
wholly consists of effort, and that if there is no more any Devil to 
fight against, the Saints will remain as much out of work as the 
Sinners. Life will be mortally dull. I tell you that when he killed 
the Devil, Punch committed an act of grave imprudence. 


“Well, Pulchinello came on and made his bow, the curtain fell, 
and all the little boys and girls went home; but still I sat on deep in 
meditation. Mam/zelle Suzanne, perceiving my thoughtful mien, 
concluded that I was in trouble. . . . Very gently and tenderly she 
takes hold of my hand and asks me why I am unhappy. I confess 
that I am sorry that Punch has killed the Devil. Then she puts her 
little arms round my neck, and putting her lips to my ears, she 
whispers : 

““T tell you somefin: Punch, he killed the nigger, but he has not 
killed him for good.’” 7 

“Yes,” our author affirms in his essay, “Virtue in France” (1887,® 
“evil is immortal. Satan, the genius, in whom the old theology in- 


4 Payne Collier (Punch and Judy, 5th ed., London, 1870, p. 66) mentions 
a marionette-player who had religious scruples about making Punch kill the 
Devil, but the audience were so attached to the canonical ending that they 
hooted and mishandled him. On the origin of this ending the reader is referred 
to F. M. Cornford, The Origin of the Attic Comedy (London, 1914), p. 146. 

5 According to the Church Fathers the Devil lurks behind all beauty. 

6 St. Cyrian saw the Devil in a flower. 

7 Quoted from the present writer’s anthology of Devil Stories (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1921), pp. 322-3. Anatole France need not have been so 
wrought up over the death of the Devil. According to a popular poem, the 
first stanza of which follows, he has a wife who is fully able to carry on his 
work after his death: 

“The Devil is dead. He died serene, 
Though somewhat oppressed by cares; | 
But his wife, my friends, is a woman of mind— 
She looks after her lord’s affairs.” 
S See note 1. 
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carnates it, will survive the last man and remain alone, seated with 
folded wings, upon the ruins of extinct worlds.” 


’ 


“Evil is necessary,” our author insists again. “Tf it did not 
exist, neither would good. Evil is the sole potential of good. 


“Tt is thanks to evil and sorrow that the earth is habitable and 
that life is worth living. We should not therefore be hard on the 
Devil. He is a great artist and a great savant; he has created at 
least one-half of the world. And his half is so cunningly embedded 
in the other that it is impossible to interfere with the first without 
at the same time doing a like injury to the second. Each vice you 
destroy had a corresponding virtue, which perishes along with it. 


“I enjoyed the pleasure of seeing, one day, at a country fair, the 
life of St. Antony the Great represented by marionettes. . . . Oh, 
how vividly it brings before us the two things working together to 
one end,—God’s grace and the Devil’s! 


“St. Antony is a great Saint only because he successfully resisted 
the Queen of Sheba. Well, is it not obvious then that in sending 
this beauteous lady . . . the Devil indispensably performed an act 
which was indispensably necessary to constitute his Saintship? 


“Thus the marionettes confirmed me in my belief that evil is an 
indispensable pre-condition of good. and the Devil a necessity for 
the moral beauty of the universe.” (The Garden of Epicurus, 1895.) 


“Evil is necessary,” Anatole France repeats himself again. “It 
has like good its source in human nature, and the one cannot be 
destroyed without the other.” (M. Bergeret in Parts, 1901.)° 


What distinguishes the Francian Fiend from the Romantic devils 
is the fact that idealized and divinized as he is he remains a devil. 
He is a god of grace, a lord of love, a luminous genius of reason,!® 
a lover of learning, a patron of art, a pioneer of progress, a great 
philosopher,** a sound theologian,’” a strong logician,’ and dialecti- 


®It was under the influence of Anatole France that our James Huneker 
has written the following praise of the Prince of the world: “The Devil is the 
mainspring of our moral system. Mock him and you mock God—who created 
him. Without him the world would be all light without shadow, and there 
would be no art, no music—the Devil is the greatest of all musicians. He 
created the chromatic scale—that is why Richard Wagner admired the Devil 
in music—what is Parsifal but a version of the Black Mass?” (Bedouwins, 1920.) 


10 “Thought led Satan himself to revolt, and still Satan was a son of God.” 
(The Well of St. Claire.) 


11 “Satan was the first philosopher.” (Hebbel.) 


12 The Devil “is a great theologian.” (Penguin Island.) “The Devil 
definitely remains the only doctor who has not yet been refuted.” (On Skepti- 
cism,” in On Life and Letters, vol. I, 1888.) 


13 “We remember the memorable saying of the Devil, ‘I also am a logi- 
cian.’” (Ibid.) “The Devil understands logic.” (Heine in Elementargeister.) 
The poet Verlaine calls Satan “the old logician.” 
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cian,** and withal a devil.1* What Ivan Karamazov says of his own 
devil holds just as good of this Teacher and Tempter. “If you 
undressed him, you would be sure to find a tail—a long and smooth 
tail, like that of a Dutch hound.” And our devil has a cloven 
hoof, too.® 

Anatole France’s Devil is a new species of the genus diabolus. 
He is an original character, sprung full blown from the most civil- 
ized mind in the world today. In his mockery of mankind he proves 
himself to be a descendant of Mephistopheles, but in contrast to 
Goethe’s devil who always denies, the Francian Contradictor now 
denies and now affirms, but whatever he says, he says conditionally. 
He is neither the Everlasting Nay nor the Everlasting Yea. He 
will commit himself to no fixed principles. What he delights in is 
to confound and contravert. He is a hair-splitting demon, a devil 
of fine shades. The Subtle Doctor is a Pangloss who has sat at 
the feet of Renan. He is now good, now evil, or, which is still better, 
neither good nor evil. Like his creator, he is merely what he is. 
But we must not look for a consistent conception of the Devil in 
the work of a fluid thinker, who can hold simultaneously two diver- 
gent views on any subject. 


BALTHASAR (1889) 


The Queen of Sheba, who charms Balthasar as she charmed 
Solomon, is a demoness. She “hides her cloven hoof under a trail- 
ing skirt embroidered with pearls” (The Garden of Epicurus). 
According to rabbinical legend she is Lilith, the Goddess of Hell, 
whom Eastern tradition affirms to have been Adam’s first wife.'” 
According to a medieval legend it was this serpent-woman who 
tempted Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit, as Satan seduced Eve. 


14 The Devil is a good controversialist. He disputed with the archangel 
Michael, contending about the body of Moses (Jude 9). “You must not discuss 
with him, however good a reasoner you may be, you will be worsted, for he 
is a most tricky dialectician.” (Huysmans in En route, 1895.) 

15 “Satan is an incomprehensible personage. He thinks like a medieval 
monk and a modern philosopher; his mind is philosophical and yet it is full 
of impishness.” (Anatole France.) 

16 “Fe has—excuse my saying it—hoofs and a tail behind, but he has more 
brains than many a student.’ (Anton Chekhoy in The Shoemaker and the 
Devil. 

oe L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, vol. I, p. 233, and Devil Stories, 
p. 317f. Consult also J. Halévy, la Légende de la reine de Saba, Paris, 1905. 
(Annuaire de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes: Section des Sciences historiques et 
philosophiques.) The kernel of the legend of the Queen of Sheba is found in 
I Kings x. 1-3. Mr. A. S. Freidus, of the New York Public Library, has pub- 
lished “A Bibliography of Lilith,” in the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Entomologt- 
cal Society, vol. XII (1907), No. 1. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF LILITH (1889)7% 


The Daughter of Lilith is a modern version of the legend of the 
Venusberg. A deathless daughter of the demoness Lilith comes up 
to earth and attaches herself to a young Parisian. It needs all the 
exorcism of the curé Safrac to purify this modern Tannhauser from 
his relations with the new Venus. This immortal and fatal maiden 
envies her half-sisters, the daughters of Eve, and prays for death 
that she may also enjoy life, and for remorse that she may also 
know pleasure. 


THAIS (1890) 


Thais, written under the influence of Flaubert’s Temptation of 
St. Antony, is a bitter satirical attack against Christian asceticism. 
The author aims to show how the suppression of natural instincts 
has for its results the exact contrary of its expectations. The book 
has been called half museum, half pandemonium. 


Paphnutius, a holy hermit of the Thebaid, praying in his cell, is 
haunted by the recollections of the talented actress and beautiful 
courtesan Thais, seen in the theater of Alexandria and admired by 
him in the flower of his years, and his spirit moves him to return 
to the city in order to undertake her conversion. He abandons his 
cell and his hair-shirt, goes to Alexandria, visits Thais, resists the 
seduction of her beauty and accomplishes his mission. The courtesan 
is unhappy and superstitious and lends an ear to the words of her 
former admirer. She repents of her sins, renounces the world and 
the flesh and turns back to the Christian God. Paphnutius conducts 
his penitent to a convent and returns to the desert. But alas! he 
finds no contentment any longer in his cell. He has taken with him 
the dangerous image of her beauty. In saving her he has lost him- 
self. The Devil, whom he has driven out of her, has entered into 
his own soul. The seeds of carnal love, which he has uprooted in 
her heart, have been sown in his own heart. The despiser of the 
flesh is conquered by the flesh. Sinner is changed into saint, and 
saint is changed into sinner. Paphnutius is tempted unceasingly in 
body and mind. No penance and no discipline avail. He vainly 
carries his temptations to a pillar and then to a desert tomb. He 
can no longer distinguish the voice of the Devil from the voice of 
God. He finally realizes that Satan has been guiding his steps and 


18 This is the best of the stories which appeared under the title of 
Balthasar. 
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that he has been the sport of the demons of darkness. When at 
last he can bear it no longer and decides to rush to Thais, he reaches 
the convent to find her pass away as a saint. He throws himself 
on her, cursing and blaspheming, and is driven away by the nuns 
from the body, as if he were a ghoul. The monk pays with his 
own soul for the soul he has saved. His noble deed has encom- 
passed his downfall. Venus, the mother of demons, has avenged 
herself on him for having taken away her chief priestess. 


SAINT SATYR (1895)?° 


Fra Mino, in kneeling at the tomb of Saint Satyr in the chapel 
of his monastery, beholds in a vision, rising out of the tomb, many 
mists, each of which assuming the form of a woman. The ancient 
fairies and nymphs, having been driven from the earth by the monks, 
sought refuge in the tomb of their old friend. This satyr was 
received into the church and later admitted into the canon of the 
Saints, because he had helped the first apostles in their work of 
evangelization. Fra Minor betrays their secret, the tomb of the 


satyr is opened, the nymphs are chased out, and in revenge they filch 
the heart of the monk. 


The story, Saimt Satyr, might just as well have been named 
“Saint Satan.” After the new-born Christianity had brought under 
its sway the Greeks and Romans of the West, the ancient deities 
swelled the legions of Hell, and the Greek satyrs became changed 
into devils with horns, tail and cloven foot. The nymphs, we learn 
in this story, became the medieval witches. It need not surprise us 
to find a satyr sanctified. According to popular superstition, there 
are devils among the sacred in Heaven. The soldiers, in Victor 
Hugo’s, Han d’Islande (1823), swear by the merits of Saint Belphe- 
gor and Saint Beelzebub. “The devils,’ Victor Hugo tells us, “often 
pass themselves off as saints. Even the Church herself is not proof 
against such delusions. The demons Raguhel, Oribel and Tobiel 
were regarded as saints until the year 745 when Pope Zachary, hav- 
ing at length detected them, turned them out” (les Travailleurs de 
la mer, 1866). 


19 This and the next three stories appeared in The Well of St. Claire, a 
collection of stories supposedly told to our author, during the Renaissance 
period, on the edge of Santa Clara’s well,at Siena by a priest, who held the 
unorthodox belief that the Devil was not so black as he was painted, and that 
he would reform in the end of days. 
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LUCIFER (1895) ?° 


In this story, Anatole France shows the danger of maligning 
the Devil. Spinello Spinelli, a talented artist of five centuries ago, 
who caricatured Lucifer, beholds in a vision the archangel who for- 
sook Heaven to become prince of this world. He asks the painter 
in what place he beheld him under so brutish a form as he painted 
him. Satan bitterly resents the anxiety of the good Christians to 
present him in as ugly a form as they can command. There is really 
no warrant in the Sacred Scriptures for the conception of a de- 
formed Devil. Satan is first presented as hideous in the apocryphal 
writings. In the Acts of St. Bartholomew, he who “one day wore 
a crown under the eyes of God,” is described for the first time as 
black, horned, hairy, bat-winged and cloven footed.** This form has 
been derived from the classical gods on whose heritage the Judeo- 
Christian Devil entered. Like the Greek Gorgon, the Christian Satan 
is meant to represent, as Anatole France has said, the sympathetic 
alliance between physical ugliness and moral evil. 

The modern French writers have a rather flattering idea of the 
fiend’s appearance. Georges Ohnet, in his novel, Volonté (1889), 
describes his villain, Clément de Thauziat, as “resplendent in Satanic 
beauty” (p. 362).*? Anatole France himself represents the Devil as 
“black and beautiful as a young Egyptian” (The Human Tragedy). 
In popular imagination, however, this author admits that the Devil 
still continues to be repulsive in appearance. In his novel, The Gods 
Are Athirst (1912), he describes the little lawyer who played the 
part of the Devil for the entertainment of his fellow-prisoners as 
“small, dark, blind on one eye, hunch-backed, bandy-legged, the lame 
Devil in person” (ps 277). 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY (1895) 


In The Human Tragedy as in Thais, our author aims to show 
how pride of spirit and lust of flesh will result from the rarest and 
saintliest virtues that Christian asceticism engenders in the heart 
of man. 

20 This story has been included, accompanied by a critical article, in the 


present writer's anthology of Devil-Stories. It is based on Giorgio Vasari’s 
Vite de’ pin eccelenti Pittori, Scultori et Architetti (1550). This book, which 
is the basis of the history of Renaissance art in Italy, was translated into 
English in 1900 by Mrs. J. Foster. Robert Arden has written, in 1910, The 
Life of Giorgio Vasari, a Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. 

21 Notions of the Devil as an, Ethiopian or Moor are also found in the 
Acts of the Martyrs and in the writings of Augustine and Gregory the Great. 

22 Marie Corelli, in her novel, Sorrows of Satan (1895), portrays her here 
as “a perfect impersonation of perfect manhood.” 
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Satan, watching the Franciscan brethren, who follow the teach- 
ings of the founder of their order and seek contentment in the for- 
getfulness of the world and of themselves, afflicts them by reveal- 
ing to them truth and wisdom; “for there is no joy except in illusion 
and peace is found only in ignorance.” Among these Mendicant 
Friars of the House of Viterbo is Fra Giovanni, who outdoes in 
humility all his brethren. He knows all the joys of simplicity and 
poverty, and being happy, is proof against the assaults of the Enemy. 
The Tempter appears to the eyes of this holy man first in the form 
of a veiled widow-woman to show to him how the tree of charity 
may bear ill fruits, but he is foiled by the monk’s simplicity of 
mind. Fra Giovanni is less happy, however, when the Adversary, 
tempting him a second time in the guise of a holy bishop, holds rea- 
sonable discourse with him concerning his cherished poverty. But 
when the Devil sees how the poor monk’s mind has been troubled 
by his words, he takes pity on him and, assuming his proper form, 
reassures him and tells him to be without fear. “Friend,” says he, 
“be comforted. I am the Evil Spirit.” 

Fra Giovanni goes forth in the land to preach charity and poverty 
and human brotherhood. But he is rejected both by the oppressors 
and the oppressed. The government sees treason in his words, and 
he is cast into prison and condemned to death. He consoles him- 
self for this treatment by the thought that he will die for the Truth. 
Then the Devil appears to him in a vision and asks him, “What is 
Truth?” Truth, the Devil answers his own question, is a sound, 
a chimera, an illusion. He then proceeds to show the humble monk 
by means of a symbol that all who have thought to possess truth 
have but possessed contradictory parcels of the Truth that is perfect - 
and not to be attained or expressed by man. The poor prisoner’s 
heart grows sad, and his faith is undermined by the ingenious argu- 
ments of the Subtle Doctor. How can he dare and care to be a 
martyr of a mere illusion? The Devil in this manner destroys in the 
monk the desire for martyrdom. He also tempts him with the joy 
of life and the lust of the flesh. The monk begins to sigh for free- 
dom and the breath of day beneath the pine trees on the mountain 
slopes so enticingly presented by the Devil. Then the Deliverer 
leads the prisoner away with him, gives him to eat of the Apple 
and reveals to him the beauty and the sadness of life. Now Fra 
Giovanni thrills in response to the charm of the world, but his 
heart is troubled within him, and his body is distressed. He recog- 
nizes now his Tempter and Teacher, yet although he suffers from 
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his loss of faith, he feels no rancor against him. Knowing that 
the Devil has given him of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, has 
endowed him with reason and understanding, has brought him to 
feel and will and suffer, and has taught him to know life as it is, 
the man can only turn toward his Deliverer in gratitude and love. 


“And Giovanni gazed at his companion, who stood there beauti- 
ful as day and night. And then he said to him: 


“Through you it is I suffer, and I love you. I love you because 
you are my misery and my pride, my joy and my sorrow, the splen- 
dor and the cruelty of things created, because you are desire and 
speculation, and because you have made me like unto yourself. For 
verily your promise in the Garden, in the dawn of this world’s days, 
was not in vain, and I have tasted the fruit of the knowledge of 
good and evil, O Satan.’ 

“Presently Giovanni resumed again: 


““T know, I see, I feel, I will, I suffer. And I love you for all 
the ill you have done me. I love you, because you have undone me.’ 

“And leaning on the Archangel’s shoulder, the man wept bit- 
terly; 7° 


THE LADY OF VERONA (1895) 


This Italian woman so loves her beauteous body that she implores 
the Devil to save it after her death. The night after her burial her 


body disappears from the tomb. The story is a delicious bit of dia- 
bolical fancy. 


PENGUIN ISLAND (1908) 


Saint Mael, a Breton monk, famous for his missionary zeal, sets 
out to bring his backsliding children on the island of Heedic back 
to the faith. He wishes to make his missionary journey in a stone 
trough. But a nautical devil tempts him to fit out his apostolic boat 
with mast, sail, rudder and prow of wood for swifter progression.*4 
The simple old saint lends his ear to the suggestion of the progres- 
sive Enemy of Mankind. In his eagerness to bring the stray sheep 
back to the fold, our holy man thus puts himself unwittingly in the 
power of the Adversary. A frightful tempest springs up, and 
driven out of its course, the accursed craft carries the monk by 
the power of Satan far away to the frozen Antarctic seas. At last 
the saint realizes that it is the Devil who is blowing into his sails, 
exorcizes him with the sign of the Cross, and worn out lands safely 
on an island which is inhabited not by men but by penguins. The 


23 The present writer’s italics. 
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holy man, somewhat advanced in age and poor in sight and under- 
standing, mistakes the penguins for a primitive heathen people, 
preaches the Gospel to them, and, after explaining to them succes- 
sively Adoption, Rebirth, Regeneration and Illumination, baptizes 
them all in three days and three nights. 


When the news of the baptism of the birds reaches Heaven, it 
causes great consternation. An ecclesiastical conference is called, 
and after long deliberations, it is decided to endow the birds with 
souls. The penguins are metamorphosed into human beings, and 
the island is transplanted to the coasts of Armorica. Saint Mael’s 
first care is to clothe the inhabitants of the island, and in this good 
resolution he is warmly supported by the Devil, who is disguised 
as a monk. But the holy man is shocked at the unexpected results 
of this reform. The Devil remarks to the monk that modesty adds 
to woman’s attraction for man and impairs rather than improves 
morals. The penguins commence to establish law and order on their 
island. They set bounds to their fields, and in dividing thus the 
ground among themselves they fight and murder each other. The 
holy man is deeply chagrined over the conduct of his spiritual off- 
spring, but the Devil remarks that the murderers are but “creating 
law, founding property, establishing the principles of civilization, 
the basis of society and the foundations of the State.” He explains 
further that the cause of property is force, and that might always 
makes for right in this best of all possible worlds. The rest of the 
history of Penguinia fully bears out the truth of the Devil’s state- 
ment. The Catholic Devil has his hand in founding the first dynasty 
in Penguinia and in the canonization of its patron saint.” 


Penguin Island is Anatole France’s principal political book, as 
The Revolt of the Angels is his principal theological book. It is a 
satirical history of his own country, and an unsparing condemnation 


of all human civilization. 


24 “Taste is from Satan, and leisure from the Merciful One,” says an 
Arabic proverb. 


25 “Tt appears that Satan had taken a fancy to the Catholics, and sought 
their company a great deal—a circumstance which might give rise to the belief 
that the Devil is more Catholic than Protestant.” (Victor Hugo in les Travail- 
leurs de la mer.) The Devil in this book often borrows the appearance of a 
monk. He apparently loves to slip into priestly robes. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the Devil is frequently shown under the garb of a monk, 
The Devil disguised as a monk has assumed a national character in Spain. On 
the Devil as a monk read the interesting essay by Georg Ellinger, “Ueber den 
Teufel als Ménch,” in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Literatur-Geschichte, N. 
F. I (1887-8), S. 174-81. 
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SATAN’S TONGUE-PIE (1908) ?° 


This legend is a delightful satire on woman’s love of gossip. 


THE GREAT SAINT NICOLAS (1909)? 


A devil, as big as a hazel nut, tempts the saint to taste from the 
salting-tub containing the flesh of the three little boys whom the inn- 
keeper murdered and pickled seven years ago. Six devils, in the 
form of flittermice, are said to be seen ready to seize a man’s soul 
as it comes out of his mouth. After attributing to the Devil the 
wings of the bat, he is also given the full form of this animal. 


THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS (1914) 


In this book, the reader is presented with the account of a sec- 
ond angelic rebellion against the Ruler of the heavens. It also con- 
tains a new version of the first war in the skies, which is more mod- 
ern than that given by the Puritan Milton.2* When the author was 
engaged in writing this book, he told an interviewer that he was 
going to put into it more ideas than Dante and Milton ever had, 
and he apparently made his boast good. 

This Revolt of the Angels is in reality the expression of Anatole 
France’s own bitter revolt against all traditional forms of thought. 
In this.book the aged author concentrated his hatred of this ascetic, | 
beauty-despising, death-desiring, mind-crippling, soul-enslaving me- 
dieval church. This is the most violent aitack he has directed against 
the God of the Old Testament and the Talmud. Jehovah is pre- 
sented as a harsh, cruel, dogmatic, despotic demiurge, opposed to all 
liberty, all curiosity, all doubt, standing in the way of every art, 
every science, and the sworn foe of all knowledge.?® His Adversary, 
on the other hand, is described as a god of grace, a lover of learn- 
ing, a friend of man and a hater of masters. . 

This second angelic rebellion occurs in our day. A number of 
the inhabitants of the heavens, who come down to earth to be the 


26 The story appeared in the collection, The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tour- 
nebroche. 

°7 The story appeared in the volume, The Seven Wives of Bluebeard. 

°8 The reader will recall Satan’s indignation over the Miltonic version of 
the celestial war in the heavens. ‘The Englishman described me as being 
expelled from Heaven by cannon and gun-powder, and to this day every Briton 
believes that the whole of this silly story is in the Bible. What else he says, I 
do not know, for it is all in a long poem which neither I nor any one else ever 
succeeded in wading through.” (Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman, 1905.) 

28“Jehovah is not god, but a mighty Demon, for he created the world.” 
(At the Sign of the Queen Pédauque, 1893.) 
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guardian angels of men, employ their stay among us to gain an edu- 
cation which apparently is denied them in the upper regions. The 
principal angel in this book, Arcade, known in Heaven by the name 
Abdiel, is so eager to learn that he spends his days and nights in the 
libraries of Paris. He devours the works of the theologians, phil- 
osophers, physicists, geologists, and naturalists. He investigates the 
foundations of belief with the usual result that he loses his faith. 
He finds his new ideas in perpetual conflict with the teachings of 
the creed he has professed. According to his present belief, the God 
of the Jews and Christians, whom he calls Ialdabaoth, has not cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, but a very small portion of the 
universe, which he holds in abject slavery and into which he has 
brought misery and suffering, decay and death. 


The apostate angel is filled with a holy zeal to impart the truth 
he has obtained to his brethren, and he starts an intellectual move- 
ment among the angels who inhabit this earth. These enlightened 
spirits burn with the desire to bring freedom to the inhabitants of 
Heaven and of earth. They form a new conspiracy to overthrow 
the Lord and to set up Satan in his stead. The archangel failed in 
his attack upon Heaven, say the conspirators, as a result of the thun- 
derbolts launched against him; but with the secret of the ruler of 
the heavens laid open by the American Franklin, this disparity be- 
tween the combatants need no longer exist. After having organized 
their forces and equipped them with the most modern instruments 
of war, the leaders of the revolt seek out Satan by the waters of 
the Ganges and offer him the leadership. But he who first raised 
the flag of rebellion in Heaven refuses to lead another attack against 
the celestial citadel. He has had a dream, a vision, in which he con- 
quers Heaven, overthrows God and has himself crowned as god only 
to find that nothing is accomplished after all. Victory has only in- 
verted their roles. With his accession to power he grew as intoler- 
ant as he whom he had overthrown, whereas his enemy, shorn of 
power, became tolerant. Satan has buried his ambitions, preferring 
the lowly scene of his present labors to Heaven, and the greater 
victory over ignorance and intolerance to any conquest of the skies. 
No, Satan will not start another war, and he tells the angelic dele- 
gation: 

“War engenders war, and victory, defeat. God, conquered, will 
become Satan; Satan, conquering, will become God. May the fates 
spare me this terrible lot. I love the Hell which formed my genius. 
I love the earth where I have done some good, if it be possible to 
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do any good in this fearful world where beings live but by rapine. 

. . But what matter that men should be no longer submissive to 
laldabaoth if the spirit of Ialdabaoth is still in them; if they, like 
him, are jealous, violent, quarrelsome, and greedy, and the foes 
of the arts and of beauty? What matter that they have rejected the 
ferocious demiurge if they do not hearken to the friendly demons 
who teach all truths, to Dionysus, Apollo and the Muses? *° As to 
ourselves, celestial spirits, sublime demons, we have destroyed Ialda- 
baoth, our Tyrant, if in ourselves we have destroyed Ignorance and 
Fear.” 


30 The Muses were believed to be daughters of Satan. Carlisle’s friend 
wished that the “Devil would fly away with the fine arts.” 


SOME FAMOUS JEWISH PROSELYTES 


BY DUDLEY WRIGHT 


DIFFERENCE of opinion exists even among leaders of 

Jewish thought as to whether the Jewish faith is to be termed 
a “missionary” religion. If the Old Testament is to be regarded as 
the sole basis of religious action, then no command was ever given 
to the Jews to act as missionaries. They were not to go to the 
Gentiles; on the contrary, the Gentiles were to be drawn to them. 
“Nations that know not thee shall run unto thee, because of the 
Lord thy God and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glorified 
thee.” “Ten men shall take hold out of all languages of the nations, 
even shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, ‘We 
will go with you for we have heard that God is with you’.” The 
ideal of Judaism undoubtedly was that there should be no uncircum- 
cized alien in the Holy Land, and so all who entered it were circum- 
cized, but there appear also to have been proselytes in foreign lands 
(see Exodus xii. 48-9; Acts ii. 10; xiii. 43). There is a legend that 
at the time the Law was given, many other nations were offered 
the opportunity of close relationship with the Eternal, but only Israel 
would accept the burden which that relationship involved. 

Certainly Judaism has never had any notable proselytising apostle 
like St. Peter or St. Paul of apostolic times, or Henry Martyn or 
Bishop Heber of a more modern period. It has even sought to 
dissuade men and women from seeking admission into the fold. 
Great difficulties had to be surmounted: initiation into the Abra- 
hamic covenant of circumcision was essential, and they had to sep- 
arate from their families and friends in eating and drinking. Never- 
theless, it is an extraordinary fact that during the half century after 
the destruction of the Jewish State, there were everywhere conver- 
sions of heathen to Judaism, both in the East and in Asia Minor, 
and particularly in Rome, while the severe laws of the Emperor 
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Domitian against proselytes suggests an inference as to their fre- 
quency. According to Prynne, a Puritan writer and a virulent 
enemy of the Jews, in the reign of Henry I., Jews were beginning 
to proselytise in England and even to bribe some Christians with 
money in order to get them to embrace Judaism. 

Josephus gives several instances of compulsory conversion. 
When the Itureans were conquered by Aristobolus, they were com- 
pelled “if they would continue in that country to be circumcised and 
to live according to the Jewish laws” (Ant. XIII. c. xi. 3). Pella 
was destroyed “because its inhabitants would not bear to change 
their religious rites for those peculiar to the Jews” (XIV. c. xv. 4). 
Hyrcanus, also (XIII. c. ix. 1), “took Dora and Marissa, cities of 
Idumea and subdued all the Idumeans and permitted them to stay 
in that country, if they would circumcise their genitals and make 
use of the laws of the Jews, and they were so desirous of living in 
the country of their forefathers, that they submitted to the use of 
circumcision and the rest of the Jewish ways of living.” 

From St. Matthew xxiii. 15, it would appear that the Scribes 
and Pharisees of the time of Jesus were keen on making converts to 
the Jewish faith, although no other evidence of such a fact is obtain- 
able, but, in the opinion of Dr. Israel Abrahams, the Didache was 
probably, in the first instance, a manual for instructing proselytes in 
the teaching of Judaism. The school of Shammai (3-37 A.D.) 
cared not for proselytes. They had too many proofs among the con- 
verted Herodians of how dangerous those half-hearted Jewish con- 
verts had proved to Judaism. The Talmudist doctors afterwards 
called proselytes the “plague of Israel” and said they hindered the 
coming of the Messiah. The school of Hillel however, looked upon 
proselytism as a duty and even, according to Horace. 

Ac veluti te Judaei cogemus in hanc concedere turbam went so 
far sometimes as to enforce conversion. In Alexandria the Jews 
were among the privileged classes and men were attracted to Juda- 
ism by the prospect of an advantageous political status. 

The bitterness engendered by the Hadrianic persecution prompted 
the Rabbis to make conversion as difficult as possible. The Jews 
had suffered considerably from the cowardice and treachery of 
proselytes, who even acted as spies and denounced them to the 
Romans, which fact led to the introduction into the daily liturgy 
of the prayer against “denunciators and slanderers.” Yet, true 
proselytes were always highly esteemed and from Ruth’s experience 
the rule was derived that proselytes must be refused acceptance three 
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times, but not more. After the Hadrianic rebellion reception could 
only be granted by a complete court or board of rabbinical authori- 
ties. The candidate was solemnly admonished to consider the 
worldly disadvantages of the religious burdens involved in the in- 
tended step and was asked: “What induces thee to join us? Dost 
thou not know that in these days the Israelites are in trouble, 
oppressed, dispersed, and subjected to needless sufferings?’ If he 
replied: “I know it and I am unworthy to share their glorious lot,” 
he was reminded that while a heathen he was liable to no penalties 
for eating fat or disregarding the Sabbath, or for other trespasses, 
but as soon as he became a Jew, he must suffer excision for the 
former and death by stoning for the latter. If he remained firm he 
was circumcised in the presence of three rabbis and then led to be 
baptized; but:-even while in the bath he was instructed by learned 
teachers in the obligations he was undertaking. After this he was 
considered a Jew. The presence of three men also was required at 
the baptism of women converts, though due precautions were taken 
not to affront their modesty. This procedure is obligatory at the 
present time. The ceremony of reception cannot take place on a 
Sabbath or a holy day. Proper evidence of conversion is demanded 
before a claimant is regarded as a proselyte, though, to a certain 
extent, piety of conduct is a presumption in his favor. The con- 
version of a pregnant woman includes also the child. Minors could 
be converted with their parents but were permitted to recant when 
of age. A proselyte never became on equal terms with a born Jew. 
He could never become high priest ; he was excluded from all public 
offices, although he was promised the greatest heavenly bliss if he 
lived the virtuous life. Only the born Israelite also was accounted 
worthy to receive the gift of prophecy. 

Rabbinnical law recognizes two classes of converts: 1. the full or 
perfect proselyte, the righteous stranger, who was admitted after 
circumcision, baptism, and the offering of a sacrifice, but after the 
destruction of the temple, the first two alone were possible, and 2, 
the limited proselyte, the resident alien or the proselyte of the gate 
who, without accepting Judaism, renounced idolatry and accepted 


Jewish jurisdiction, thereby acquiring a limited citizenship in Pales- 
tine. He was permitted to eat and drink with his Jewish brethren 
and he had to observe the seven Noachic precepts against idolatry, 
profanity, incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood or things stran- 
gled, and allowing a murderer to live. Bertholet insists that there 
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was only one class of convert, the circumcised foreigner, who under- 
took to fulfill the whole law. (Galatians, v. 2.) 

The details of the ceremony of reception were not settled defi- 
nitely before the second century A.D. From the law that native 
Israelites and proselytes should be treated alike (Number xv. 14, 
et seg.) the inference was drawn that circumcision, the bath of 
purification, and sacrifice were pre-requisites for conversion. The 
sacrifice was to be the burnt offering of cattle, but to lessen the 
hardship, an offering of fowls was substituted. After the destruc- 
tion of the temple, when the sacrifices were suspended, it was 
ordained that proselytes should set aside a small coin in lieu of the 
offering so that in case the temple were rebuilt they might at once 
purchase the offering. Later, when the prospect of rebuilding grew 
remote, then this requirement was dropped. Some dispute after- 
wards arose amongst the authorities as to whether circumcision was 
absolutely indispensable. It is not practised today by the reformed 
Jews. The only creed a proselyte would profess would be that 
contained in Deuteronomy vi. 4-9. The creed formulated by Moses 
Maimonides is not binding upon Jews. True, it has been included 
in the Liturgy and is sung as a hymn, but it holds no place in the 
Jewish ritual analogous to the Apostles’ or Nicene Creeds. 

Philo relates from his own experience that in his native country 
many heathen, when they embraced Judaism, not only changed their 
faith but changed their lives, which were henceforth conspicuous by 
the practice of the virtues of moderation, gentleness, and humanity: 
“those who left the teachings in which they had been educated be- 
cause they were replete with lying inventions and vanities became 
sincere worshippers of the truth and gave themselves up to the 
practice of the purest piety.” Above all, the women whose gentle 
feelings were offended by the impurity of the mythological stories 
seemed attracted towards the childiike and sublime scenes in Bibli- 
cal history. The greater part of the women in Damascus, says 
Graetz, were converted to Judaism and it is related that in Asia 
Minor there were also many female proselytes. Some over eager 
Judaeans may have travelled with the intention of making converts, 
as was proved in the story of the Roman patrician, Fulvia. It was 
by a similar zeal for conversion that the Judaean faith was intro- 
duced into an Asiatic court, the members of which remained sted- 
fast adherents to Judaism during several generations. Great sen- 
sation was caused in Rome by the conversion to Judaism of Flavius 
Clemens and his wife Domitilla. Flavius was a cousin of the em- 
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peror Domitian, a member of the senate and consul, while his wife 
was also a near relative of the emperor. 

More noted, however, is the case of Aquila. He was a native 
of Sinope, in Pontos, and is said to have been a very wealthy man. 
Epiphanius states that he was a connection by marriage of the 
emperor Hadrian; others supplementing the information that he was 
the son of the emperor’s sister, converted from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity because of the miraculous healings that he witnessed, but 
soon renounced that faith, owing, it is alleged, to his determination 
to practise magic, and became a Jew. In his new religion he asso- 
ciated with Camaliel, Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba, whose disciple, 
according to Jerome, he became. He had a perfect knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, and he made a translation of the Scriptures from 
the former into the latter language, keeping strictly to the original 
Hebrew text and, with excessive caution, making an absolutely lit- 
eral translation, independent of idiom. The Talmud says that the 
work was finished under the influence of R. Akiba, and that his 
other teachers were Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and Joshua ben Hananiah. 
It is certain, however, that his translation appeared before the pub- 
lication of Adversus Haereses by Irenaeus in 177 A. D. Epiphanius 
says he himself set the task of removing all Christian evidence from 
the Bible. The Rev. M. Abrahams, in his lecture on Aquila’s Greek 
Version of the Hebrew Bible, says: “The statement that Aquila 
reached Judaism via Christianity seems unfounded and the story 
probably arises from a confusion between our translator and a tent- 
maker of the same name who came from the same place and was 
associated with Priscilla in the New Testament. The name was not 
an uncommon one, being both Roman and Jewish.’ The Jewish 
account agrees in the main with Epiphanius, except that it knows 
nothing of Aquila’s previous conversion to Christianity. Aquila is 
a favorite person in Jewish tradition and legend and whenever his 
name is mentioned the expression ‘the proselyte” is added. He was 
always a great favorite with Hadrian and always inclined to Juda- 
ism, though he feared to embrace it openly in the emperor’s proxim- 
ity. He, therefore, obtained permission from his uncle to under- 
take some journeys abroad, not so much for the sake of profit as 
in order to see men and countries. He received from Hadrian the 
parting injunction to invest in anything, the value of which was 
temporarily depreciated, as in all probability, it would rise again. 
Aquila went to Palestine and devoted himself to the study of the 
Torah and both R. Eliezer and R. Joshua noticed his worn appear- 
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ance and were surprised at the evident earnestness of the questions 
he put to them concerning Jewish laws. On returning to Hadrian 
he confessed his zealous study of Israel’s Torah had led him to 
adopt that faith, but surprised the emperor by saying that this step 
had been taken on his (the emperor’s) advice, “for,” said he, “I have 
found nothing so deeply neglected and held in such depreciation as 
the Law and Israel, but both, no doubt will rise again as Isaiah has 
predicted (referring to Isaiah, xiix. 7). Upon Hadrian inquiring 
why he had embraced Judaism, Aquila replied that he desired very 
much to learn the Torah and that he could not do this without enter- 
ing the Abrahamic covenant; just as no soldier could draw his pay 
without bearings arms, so no one could satisfy the Torah thoroughly 
without obeying the Jewish law. The last point is said to have been 
directed against Christians who acknowledge the law but refuse obe- 
dience to it. Epiphanius also states that some forty years after the 
destruction of the Temple (117 A.D.) Hadrian sent Aquila to Jeru- 
salem to superintend the rebuilding of the city under the name of 
Aelia Capitolina, and it is contended by some that it was while he 
was engaged on this work that he became a convert to the Jewish 
faith. 

Hadrian, on one ocasion, asked Aquila to prove that the world 
depends, as the Jews maintain, upon the spirit. Aquila thereupon 
caused several camels to be brought and made them kneel and rise 
repeatedly before the emperor. He then had them choked when, of 
course, they could not rise. “How can they rise?” asked the emperor, 
“they are choked.” “But they only need a little air, a little spirit,” 
was Aquila’s reply, proving that life is not material. He was a con- 
sistent Jew and on the death of his father, when the heritage was 
divided between him and his brothers, he would not take that por- 
tion of the share that had been derived from the sale of idols, but 
threw it into the sea. 

Onkelos is often claimed as identical with Aquila; he, also, 
is uniformly referred to as “the proselyte,” but, according to the 
Talmud, he was a nephew of Titus on his mother’s side. He is said 
to have called up the shade of his uncle, then that of the prophet 
Balaam, and asked their counsel as to whether he should become a 
Jew. The former advised against it as the Jews had so many laws 
and ceremonies. The latter, with characteristic spitefulness, replied, 
in the words of the Scriptures: “Thou shalt not seek their peace 
nor their prosperity all thy days forever’ (Deuteronomy Xxiil. 6). 
He then conjured up the founders of the Church, who replied: 
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“Seek their peace, seek not their harm; he who assails them touches 
the apple of God’s eye.” This induced him to become a Jew. There 
are also a number of legends concerning him. It is related that when 
he became a convert the emperor sent a cohort to take him prisoner, 
but Onkelos converted his would-be captors by citing Biblical sen- 
tences. This happened no fewer than four times. The fifth time 
he was taken prisoner because the soldiers had strict orders not to 
speak to him. They noticed, however, that on leaving the house, 
he placed his hand on the mezuzah, and they had the curiosity to 
ask what it was, whereupon the proselyte gave them such an answer 
that they also were converted. After that he was left in peace. His 
extraordinary strict observance of the Levitical laws of purity is 
mentioned as a characteristic. In his daily life he observed the same 
laws of purity that the Scriptures commanded at sacrifices. On this 
point he surpassed even the patriarch, Gamaliel IT. 

Theodotion of Ephesus, the author of a Greek version of the Old 
Testament, of whom little is known personally, is claimed by Ire- 
naeus and others as a proselyte. Jerome calls him an Ebionite, “a 
Judaizing heretic,” while Epiphanius describes him as “a Chris- 
tian heretic,’ a Marcionite, a native of Pontos, who apostatized to 
Judaism and acquired the Hebrew tongue. 

A royal proselyte is found in Abu-Kariba, whose full name was 
Dhu Nuwas Zur’ah Musuf Ibn Tuban As’ad Abi-Karib. He was 
king of Yemen from 515 to 525 A.D. He is described by Graetz as 
a man of knowledge, judgment, and poetical endowments. He be- 
came a convert to the Jewish faith, taking the name of Joseph, and 
endeavored, not without success, to persuade his people to follow 
his example. His mistaken zeal for Judaism, however, brought 
about his fall. Having heard of the persecutions of the Jews by 
the Byzantine emperors he retaliated by putting to death some Byz- 
antine merchants who were traveling on business through Hunijara. 
This destroyed the trade of Yemen in Europe and involved Dhu 
Nuwas in a war with the heathen king Ardirg, whose commercial 
interests were injured thereby. Dhu Nuwas was defeated in 521 A.D., 
but succeeded in re-establishing his kingdom. He then made war 
against the Christian city Najran in Yemen, which was a depend- 
ency of his kingdom. On its capitulation, in spite, it is said, of his 
promise of immunity from punishment, he offered the citizens the 
alternative of embracing Judaism or of being put to death. As they 
refused to renounce their faith he executed their chief and 340 
chosen men. ‘This caused a great stir among the Christians and 
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the Roman emperor, Justin, requested the king of Ethiopia to march 
against the Jewish king. The engagement ended disastrously and 
Dhu Nuwas, whose city, together with his queen and all his treasure, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Preferring death to capture, Dhu 
Nuwas rode into the sea and was drowned. His nephew, Harik- 
ibn-Amru, also embraced the Jewish faith. There is a supposed ref- 
erence to the persecution of the Christians by Dhu Nuwas in Sura 
Ixxxv of the Koran, although Muhammad Ali, the translator of the 
latest edition thinks the reference may be prophetical of the great 
Arab army against which the Moslems were compelled to defend 
themselves by means of a trench, in what is called the battle of the 
Ditch. Al-Baghwi thinks that the reference is to Nebuchadnezzar 
casting Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego into the fiery furnace. 

In the Chazars we have an illustration of a whole nation going 
over to the Jewish faith. They were a people of Turkish origin, 
whose life and history are interwoven with the very beginning of 
Jewish history in Russia. Their kingdom was firmly established 
in South Russia long before the foundation of the Russian mon- 
archy by the Varangians in 855. Graetz says that they professed a 
coarse religion which was combined with sensuality and lewdness, 
and the story runs that they became acquainted with Islamism and 
Christianity through the Arabs and Greeks and with Judaism 
through some Grecian Jews, with the result that they were converted 
to Judaism, according to some in A.D. 620 and, according to others, 
in A.D. 740. King Joseph, in a letter to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, in 
A.D. 960, gives the following account of the conversion: 


Some centuries ago, K. Bulan reigned over the Chazars. To 
him God appeared in a dream and promised him might and glory. 
Encouraged by this dream Bulan went by the road of Darlau to the 
country of Ardebil, where he gained great victories over the Arabs. 
The Byzantine emperor and the Caliph of Jerusalem sent to him 
envoys with presents and sages to convert him to their respective 
religions. Bulan also invited the wise men of Israel and proceeded 
to examine them all. As each of the champions believed his religion 
to be the best, Bulan separately questioned the Mohammedans and 
the Christians as to which of the other two religions they considered 
the better. When both gave preference to that of the Jews, the king 
perceived that must be the true religion. He therefore adopted it. 


It is said that he was followed by about four thousand of his 
nobles, and that his successor on the throne, Obadiah, occupied him- 
self earnestly with the Jewish religion. He invited Jewish sages to 
settle in his dominions, rewarded them royally, founded synagogues 
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and schools, caused instruction to be given to himself and people in 
the Bible and Talmud, and introduced a divine service modelled on 
that of the ancient Chazanim. Although the account given above 
has been considered by some to be of a legendary character, Albert 
Harkavy, the Russian Orientalist in Bilbasoo and Yevreiskaya Bib- 
liotek proved from Arabic and Slavonian sources that the religious 
disputation at the Chazarian Court is a historical fact. 

The conversion of a Christian bishop, singular though the fact 
may seem to be, is not unknown. Bishop Bodo, chaplain to the 
emperor Louis, the Pious, of France, obtained permission from his 
royal master in May, 838, to go on a visit to Rome to receive the 
blessing of the Pope and to make a pilgrimage to the graves of the 
apostles and martyrs. According to some accounts he had led a 
dissolute life, but, according to others, it was the immoral life of 
the clergy in the Christian capital that filled him with disgust and 
attracted him to the purer religion of Judaism. Whatever the 
cause, he conceived a strong liking for the Jewish faith and hast- 
‘ened with all speed to Spain, where, at Saragossa, in August, 838, he 
was initiated into the Abrahamic covenant, assumed the name of 
Eliezer, and, within a very short time, was married to a Jewess. He 
appears to have entered the military service of an Arab prince and to 
have incited the Moorish government and people to oppose the Span- 
ish Christians and he asked the aid of the king of the Franks not 
to tolerate a single Christian in his land, but to compel them to 
adopt either Islam or Judaism. In 840 he corresponded with the 
knight Pablo Alvaro of Cordova, a baptized Jew, each endeavoring 
in vain to lead the other back to his old faith. Many of these letters 
have been preserved. 

In the eleventh century occurred the first persecution of the Jews 
in Germany. It is possible, says Graetz, that the fact of the con- 
version of a clergyman to Judaism, which the chronicles mentioned 
in the annals as an unlucky event, aroused the anger of the clergy 
against the Jews. The convert, whose name was Wecelinus, was 
chaplain to the Duke Conrad, a relative of the emperor. On his 
conversion to Judaism, in 1005 A.D., he wrote a lampoon on his 
former faith, which bears witness to his hatred of Christianity and to 
the coarseness of the taste of the time. The emperor Henry, how- 
ever, was so angered at the conversion of the chaplain, that he 
commissioned one of his clergy to write a reply which was couched 
in equally coarse and undignified language. Seven years later, 1. e., 
in 1012 A.D., the emperor decreed that the Jews should be expelled 
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from Mayence and, in addition, that they should be branded so that 
they might not be baptized. 


Haham Artom, in a footnote in a volume of sermons which he 
published, says that when the learned Manasseh ben Israel applied 
personally to Oliver Cromwell for the re-admission of the Jews 
into England, the Protector reminded him of the three accusations 
that were constantly directed against the Jews: (1) That they 
employed the blood of a Christian child in the performance of their 
Passover ceremonies; (2) that they impoverished by their usury 
the country in which they lived; (3) their unremitting efforts to 
convert their countrymen to Judaism. The eloquent Rabbi had 
no difficulty in proving the injustice and futility of the first accusa- 
tion. He showed that the second grievance might be averted if all 
trades were freely open to the Jews. He denied the third charge 
which was contrary to the views of their religion, but he promised 
that such things should never occur in England. The question then 
came before the Committee of the Council of State, which suggested 
seven conditions which should govern the re-admission of Jews to 
the country. The last two of these stipulated that they should print 
nothing against Christianity and that they should not discourage those 
who might attempt to convert them, while the making of converts 
by them was prohibited. There is no evidence that the document 
embodying these conditions was ever brought before the Council, 
but the Jews were re-admitted by order of Parliament dated 14th 
December, 1655, and R. Hermann Adler said that for a period of 
two hundred years from that time no proselyte was received into the 
Synagogue. There was, however, one notable exception, as will 
presently be seen. Manasseh ben Israel, it may be mentioned, was 
invited to England by Thurloe, Secretary of State, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at the Hague. 


Cobbett, in his State Trials (vol. xiii. pp. 938-9), gives particu- 
lars, quoted from Wodrow (vol. ii. p. 221) of the trial, in his 
absence, of a convert to Judaism. The full extract is as follows: 


Another lamentable effect of the bearing down of the gospel 
and the neglect of instructing the people at this time was the apostasy 
of too many from the very profession of religion; and, indeed, 
profaneness was now at a terrible height. In the justiciary regis- 
ters I find a process against the underwritten person for Judaism. 
It being the only instance as far as I know of this since the Reforma- 
tion, the curious reader will be content to have a view of it. I give 
it as it stands in the criminal books, and it is what may be a caution 
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to parents to found our children well in our holy religion, before 
they suffer them to go abroad. 


Edinburgh, June 15, 1681. Francis Borthwick, second son of 
James Borthwick of Harelaw, being often called to have compared 
before the justiciary, this day and place, in the hour of cause, to 
have underlien the law, for the crime of blasphemy committed by 
him, in so far as being born of Christian parents, and baptized and 
educated in the Christian faith, and continuing in the open profes- 
sion thereof, and communion of the Christian and Catholic faith, 
until the age of fourteen years, he went abroad to foreign places, 
to follow the trade of merchandise where he was studious to make a 
shameful apostasy from the most holy faith, and he professed and 
openly declared himself to be a Jew, and was circumcised, and hav- 
ing returned to Scotland, at Edinburgh, Wrightshouse, Brandsfield, 
and Hall-heriot, he did rail against our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, denying Him to be God, and affirm him to be a mere man, 
and a false prophet, and treacherously reviling him by such other 
horrid blasphemies as are not fit to be uttered, renouncing and curs- 
ing the holy sacrament and rite of his baptism. And he did with 
great and horrid execrations wish all manner of judgments to befall 
him, if ever he should return to the Christian religion, in manner 
at length mentioned in the criminal laws, raised at the instance of 
His Majesty’s advocate and James Cockburn in Duddingstoun, in- 
former, against him thereanent. And being lawfully cited and not 
compearing, the Lords adjudged the said Francis Borthwick to be 
outlaw and fugitive and all his goods and gear to be brought in for 
His Majesty’s use, for his contemption and disobedience ; which was 
pronounced for doom. 


The most notable instance in modern times of a conversion to 
the Jewish faith is that of the famous Lord George Gordon. Dr. 
Robert Watson, in his pamphlet Life of Lord George Gordon, says 
that he had long entertained serious doubts concerning the truth of 
Christianity and observed that its professors were at variance, both 
with revelation and reason; whilst the Jews literally adhered to the 
laws of Moses. He therefore embraced Judaism. Had he, like 
many others, merely declined attendance at places of public worship, 
or tacitly favored the religion of any, it would have occasioned no 
surprise; but it was surely a matter of wonder to see a. man of his 
genius and opinions attach himself to a system so fatal to his designs 
and more intricate than that which he had renounced, nor had there 
been a similar example in Great Britain since the days of the eccen- 
tric Montague. To this unreasonable and imprudent step, says 
Watson, must be attributed his future degradation, for it was liter- 
ally signing his political death. 
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Lord George Gordon applied for admission into the Jewish faith 
to Rabbi David Schiff of Duke’s Place Synagogue, London. R. 
Hermann Adler, grand-nephew of Dr. Schiff, thinks that his uncle’s 
refusal to accede to the request was probably due to the belief that 
a promise had been made to Oliver Cromwell by Manasseh ben 
Israel that no proselyte should be received. He adds: “My father 
assured me that he had seen the letter in which the application was 
made. Lord George was received into the covenant at Birmingham 
without the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities. And when- 
ever requests for admission into the synagogue were made, the can- 
didates were compelled to incur considerable expense and great 
inconvenience in proceeding to Holland or Germany.” 

The reception of Lord George Gordon took place after his expul- 
sion from Holland, whither, it is stated, he had gone for the purpose 
of being received into the faith. He hid himself in the midland city, 
residing at the house of a Jew, his long beard and broad-shaped 
hat, after the Polish fashion, making an effective disguise. He 
adhered strictly to all the Jewish ceremonies and was given the 
name of Israel, together with the addition, as was customary with 
proselytes, of “son of Abraham our Father.” 

There is in existence a manuscript Hebrew letter by Meyer 
Joseph, who, frequently when a young man, visited the proselyte 
and acted as his preceptor in Judaism. It is as follows: 


Lord George Gordon submitted at an advanced age to the opera- 
tion of circumcision. The rite of the covenant of Abraham was 
administered to him in the town of Birmingham. The name of 
the individual who performed the ceremony was Rabbi Jacob. When 
Lord George Gordon recovered from the effects of the circumcision 
seal he came to London (and being already pretty well tutored in 
Jewish rites and customs, and was also able to read Hebrew with 
some degree of fluency) he attended the Hamburgh synagogue 
where he was called to the Reading of the Law. and was honored 
with Me Shebayrach [a form of blessing called down upon those 
who are called up to the Reading of the Law] and presented the 
synagogue with £100. He then went to Paris and wrote a book 
against Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, which proved libellous 
and subjected his lordship to imprisonment at Newgate. Whilst in 
prison he was very regular in his Jewish observances: every morn- 
ing he was seen with his phylacteries between his eyes and opposite 
to his heart. Every Saturday he had a public service in his room 
by the aid of ten Polish Jews. He looked like a patriarch with 
his beautiful long beard. His Saturday’s bread was baked accord- 
ing to the manner of the Jews; his wine was Jewish; his meat was 
Jewish, and he was the best Jew in the congregation of Israel. On 
his prison wall were to be seen the Ten Commandments in the 
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Hebrew language; then the bag of Talith, or fringed garment and 
of the phylacteries. Afterwards the Count required him to bring 
bail: he brought two poor Polish Israelites as guarantees. The Court 
would not accept them because of their poverty. The rich Jews 
would have nothing to do towards assisting the prisoner for fear 
of persecution. He died in 1793 of a broken heart and was interred 
in the Gordon family vault. 

Then there is the more recent case of Elizabeth Jane Caulfeild, 
Countess of Charlemont, born 21st June, 1834, the only daughter 
of the first Lord Athlumney. In December, 1856, she married 
James Molyneux, the third Earl of Charlemont. Although a Chris- 
tian by birth and training, she became a regular attendant at the 
services of the synagogue, seeking advice in spiritual matters from 
the rabbis. When in Ireland she attended the synagogue at Belfast 
and when in London, either the Hayswater or the Central Syna- 
gogues. She was a woman of many accomplishments, an excellent 
linguist and a good musician and possessed a remarkable gift for 
recitation, which she utilized on behalf of charitable institutions. 

Conversions to Judaism were, perhaps, more numerous in the 
Middle Ages, when it was made unlawful for the Jews to admit 
proselytes. Various Church Councils prohibited it and the Code of 
Alfonso X made conversion to the synagogue a capital crime. Even 
at Oxford, in 1222, a Christian deacon was burnt for his apostasy 
to Judaism. The number of modern proselytes is perhaps more 
numerous in India than in America or England. In 1896 the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis formulated as a proselyte con- 
fession of faith the five tenets: (1) God the Only One; (2) man 
His image; (3) immortality of the soul; (4) retribution; (5) 
Israel’s mission. The disregard for the Abrahamic covenant among 
the Reformed Jews has resulted in a much stricter examination by 
them of applicants for admission into the faith of their knowledge 
of the doctrines and practices of Judaism. Some Reformed con- 
gregations now even omit the practice of the total immersion of 
female converts. In contravention of the Rabbinical caution, mar- 
riage is, in most cases, the motive of conversion and proselytes of 
the female sex predominate. Instruction in the Jewish religion pre- 
cedes the ceremony, which, in addition to circumcision (when car- 
ried out) and baptism, consists in the public confession of faith, in 
the main amounting to a repudiation of certain Christian dogmas 
and concluding with the recitation of the Shema. The baptism of 
converts is not mentioned by Philo, but is pre-supposed by the 
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A BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF POLITICS 


BY J. V. NASH 


HOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S political commentaries have 
ei fra special interest and significance because of the position which 
Huxley occupied in the world of science. He was first of albea 
biologist. One of the most prominent exponents of the doctrine of 
evolution, his life work was devoted mainly to scientific investiga- 
tions in biology and related sciences. 

Although his writings on government are comparatively small in 
bulk, they constitute a most valuable contribution to the development 
of modern political theory. He approached the subject with a mind 
free from inherited prejudice; his point of view was that of an im- 
partial scientist. Sweeping away all fine-spun “a priori” lines of 
reasoning, and pursuing to their logical result both individualism 
and “‘regimentation,” he sought to demonstrate the weaknesses inher- 
ent in both these great political systems. Finaily, while he did not 
attempt to construct a new system to supplant those which he under- 
mined, he pointed out the way by which a better and more erduring 
system could be constructed—a system based on the solid ground of 
biological principles and the history of man’s social development 
through the family group, in the place of the more or less idealistic 
systems based on speculative reasoning which, in attempting to real- 
ize a political Utopia, inflict untold mischief upon society. 

Huxley finds in the philosophy of government three fundamen- 
tal problems, as follows: 

(a) In whom is the sovereign authority properly vested? 

(b) By what machinery should that authority be exercised? 

(c) In respect of what matters is its exercise legitimate ? 

The first two questions Huxley considers of subordinate impor- 
tance. The one in which he is chiefly interested is the third: that 
is, the relationship between the rights of the individual and the 
powers of the State. This, he declares, is the great problem—so 
great, indeed, that it “completely overshadows the others.” In other 
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words the question is not so much who the person or persons are in 
whom the government is vested, or by what methods they function, 
as it is, how far the government has a right to encroach upon the 
liberty of the individual. In short, he says: ‘‘The great problem 
of political philosophy is to determine the province of government. 
Is there, or is there not, any region of human action over which the 
individual himself alone has jurisdiction and into which other men 
have no business to intrude?” Today that is a question upon which 
the world seems to be at sea more than at any time in the past. 

Huxley begins by tracing the history of the State from the days 
of Greece and Rome, showing how the authority of the government 
was almost universal in scope, nothing in human life, practically, 
being exempt from the intrusion of the State, save private religious 
practices, the cult of the Lares and Penates. Outside the domestic 
circle, indeed, even religious liberty stopped. All citizens in the 
States of antiquity were required to pay homage to the.State deities. 
Contempt of the official gods was severely punished ; sometimes, as 
in the case of Socrates, by the death penalty, though so long as the 
“infidel” kept quiet he was not likely to be molested. 

Religion, consequently, was an integral part of government, and 
a man could not be a 100 per cent (to use the current silly phrase) 
citizen unless he were loyal, or at least professed to be loyal, to the 
national gods. Hence it was, Huxley says, that Christianity got 
into trouble with the pagan State. Christianity, with its universality 
and its ideas of human brotherhood transcending national or ethnic 
boundaries, seemed to be destructive of the very existence of the 
State and of the established political and economic order. He de- 
clares that the Christian Church was the “International” (or, as he 
might say today if he were still living, the Third International) of 
the pagan political world. 

Huxley point out, too, that while Christianity is supposed to have 
supplanted paganism in toto, as a matter of fact it took over many 
of the elements of the pagan State into its own organization, the 
resulting product being the Mediaeval Church. In fact, he doubts 
whether “the vanquished did not in effect subdue the victor.” 

One of the doctrines of the pagan State which Christianity took 
over, according to Huxley, was the union of Church and State; that 
is, the establishment of religion, making its protection and support, 
as well as the punishment of offenses against it a part of the function 
of the State. So deeply intrenched did the belief become that there 
was a necessary connection between the State and the Church, and 
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that the authority of the State consequently extended over men’s 
beliefs as well as over their actions, that even the Protestant reform- 
ers, he says, “held firmly by this precious heirloom of the ages of 
faith, whatever other shards of ecclesiastical corruption they might 
cast aside.” 

It was the breakup of Protestantism into quarreling sects and 
the consequent inability to determine just what beliefs were orthodox 
and what were not, that finally began to weaken the doctrine of the 
duty of the State to enforce religious conformity. The doctrine, 
however, died hard. As late as 1611, four years after the coloniza- 
tion of Virginia, a heretic, one Bartholomew Legate, was burnt at 
the stake in Protestant England, following a trial conducted by 
King James in person. Professor Bury tells the story in his History 
of Freedom of Thought (1912). Under close questioning, Legate 
admitted that he had not prayed to Jesus for a space of some seven 
years. “Away, base fellow,” cried James spurning him with his 
foot, “who in seven years together hath not prayed to Our Savior.” 
He was speedily convicted and consigned to the flames. 

Speaking of the same enlightened monarch, Lecky, in his Rise 
and Influence of Rationalism im Europe, says: “Soon after his 
accession to the throne, a law was enacted which subjected witches 
to death on the first conviction, even though they should have in- 
flicted no injury upon their neighbors. This law was passed when 
Coke was’ Attorney-General and Bacon a member of Parliament.” 

But to return to Huxley: it was not until 1869, he says, when 
John Locke published his famous Treatise on Government, that any 
“systematic inquiry” was made into the “proper limits of govern- 
mental action in general.” 

He goes on to show the connection between Locke’s epoch-mak- 
ing Treatise on Government, and the Engish revolution, following 
the expulsion of James II, by which Liberalism triumphed over 
Absolutism. Locke based his system on the “social contract” theory. 
In this he followed in the footsteps of Hobbes. In the state of nature, 
as assumed by Hobbes, all men were equal and each man strove for 
the enjoyment to the full of all his “natural rights,” thus bringing 
about a state of war of each against all. This condition proving 
intolerable, Hobbes assumed in the second place that, in order to 
secure the blessings of peace and order, men voluntarily entered 
into & Gousiee! with each other, surrendering all of their “natural 
rights to the person or persons in whom sovereignty was vested. 
Men having thus made a complete surrender of their “natural 
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rights” to the sovereign in return for peace and protection, the 
authority of the sovereign was absolute and the individual member 
of the commonwealth possessed no “natural rights” of his own at 
all, having only such rights as the sovereign chose to turn back to 
him. In other words, civil law, guaranteed by the whole force of 
the community, superseded “natural rights” which were backed 
only by the force of each individual. Huxley pictures Hobbes’ ideal 
of the State as “a sternly disciplined regiment, in which the citizens 
are privates, the State functionaries officers, and every action in 
life is regulated and settled by the sovereign’s regulations and in- 
structions.” 

Now Locke accepted the idea of a primitive “state of nature,” 
and the origin of government through “social contract.” However, 
he attacks Hobbes’ theory of the total surrender of “natural rights.” 
According to Locke, only a very limited surrender of natural rights 
took place. This difference, says Huxley, marks the divergence of 
the two great systems of political philosophy which have been cur- 
rent down to our own day, one line of reasoning finding its ultimate 
expression in anarchy and the other in State socialism. In their less 
extreme form, one is individualism and the other the system which 
he describes by the word regimentation. 

Huxley sketches for us the history of regimentation, which was 
first preached in France by Morelly and Mably and reached its cul- 
mination in Rousseau’s Essay on the Social Contract. Rousseau 
laid down the proposition that the social contract is “the foundation 
of all rights,” that the sovereign is the totality of the citizens, and 
that each individual, in assenting to the social contract, gives himself 
and all he possesses to the sovereign, the individual losing all his 
natural liberty and the State becoming master of him and of his 
goods. In return the citizen receives from the State civil liberty 
and a guarantee of his right to possession of such property as the 
State may allow him to hold. 

In Rousseau’s State, it appears that the sovereignty itself “means 
nothing more nor less than the omnipotence of a bare majority of 
voices of all the members of the State collected together in general 
meetings.” Rousseau further assumes, as he tells us in Book II, 
Chap. 3, that “the general will is always upright and always tends 
towards the general good.” The true end of legislation, according 
to Rousseau, is the greatest good of all, and this embraces two ele- 
ments, namely, liberty and equality. It appears, however, that 
liberty is merely “obedience to the law which one has laid down for 
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himself.” Huxley confesses that this definition of liberty is a little 
difficult for him to swallow. “To my mind,” he says, “it is somewhat 
hard to reconcile with the obligation to submit to laws laid down 
by other people who happen to be in a majority.” As to equality, 
Rousseau does not insist that “absolute equality of power and 
wealth” must be established, but that “neither opulence nor beggary 
is to be permitted,” and that the legislature shall have the right to 
decide the nature of the business in which the community shall 
engage, whether agricultural, manufacturing, or commerce, which 
means that the State shall have the power to control distribution 
as well as production. : 

In Rowsseau’s system, also, the sovereign people shall establish 
a State religion, but this State religion is not to be based on theo- 
logical dogma but on “sentiments of sociability,’ and heretics are 
to be punished not for impiety but for “unsociability” ! 

In ultimate analysis, Rousseau’s system is based on the theory 
of Hobbes; i. e., the omnipotence of the State, resulting from the 
complete surrender of natural rights in the social contract. Rous- 
seau’s political doctrines were at the bottom of the creed of Robes- 
pierre and St. Just, who tried to put them into effect in the French 
Revolution. “In their methods of endeavoring, by the help of the 
guillotine,” says Huxley, “to force men to be free, they supplied the 
works naturally brought forth by the Rousseauite faith. And still 
more were they obedient to the master in insisting on a State reli- 
gion and in certifying the existence of God by a governmental 
decree, 

In fact, by going clear back to Morelly and Mably, Huxley says 
that he finds just as ably stated as by socialistic writers of the nine- 
teenth century the leading doctrines of modern socialism, namely, 
that all economic and political ills would be cured if the State 
directed production and regulated consumption, and that “love of 
approbation” would be as adequate a stimulus to industry as the 
desire for private wealth and individual power. 

Huxley then traces the history of individualism. Political indi- 
vidualism, as held by its more moderate supporters today, goes back 
to John Locke. Although both Hobbes and Locke, as already indi- 
cated, assumed a primitive “state of nature,’ in Hobbes’ “state of 
nature” men were lawless and ferocious savages while according 
to Locke’s theory they were “highly intelligent and respectable per- 
sons.” Locke represents his primitive men, in fact, as “living to- 
gether according to reason, without a common superior on earth 
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with authority to judge between them.” (Civil Government, Chap. 
19.) Hobbes’ primitive men gave up all their natural rights because 
they were not fit to retain any of them, whereas Locke’s primitive 
men surrendered to the State only a limited portion of their natural 
rights. In fact, it was only because backsliders who failed “to main- 
tain the original standard of ethical elevation that those incon- 
veniences arose which drove the rest to combine into common- 
wealths.” 

But it must be noted that it was only a very limited grant of 
authority that was given to the State. Locke, Huxley infers, had 
to be very specific on this point, because with the Stuart pretender 
recognized by France, and with a powerful “Divine Right” Jacobite 
faction watching for a chance to restore the absolute monarchy in 
England, Locke was under the necessity of insisting very strongly 
upon the strictly limited character of the surrender of natural rights 
by primitive man in the social contract. Therefore, he takes great 
pains to prove that the power of the sovereign is limited to the 
performance of functions necessary “to secure every one’s prop- 
erty,’ and similar police duties. 

Huxley here introduces an amusing reference to Darwinism by 
humorously imagining that Locke’s primitive men, having called a 
general meeting, “to consider the defects of their condition, and. 
somebody being voted to the tree (in the presumable absence of 
chairs), this earliest example of a constituent assembly resolved 
to form a governmental company, with strictly limited liability, for 
the purpose of defending liberty and property.” 

Locke’s theories were taken up enthusiastically by the Physio- 
crats of the eighteenth century, because they saw in his system a 
relief from the excess of government which the elder Mirabeau 
described as “the worst malady of modern States,” a diagnosis which 
after the lapse of nearly two centuries is strikingly applicable to all 
the so-called Great Powers today, and to none more so than to 
the United States. 

It was the Physiocrats who coined the phrase, “laissez faire,” 
which was merely the application of political individualism to eco- 
nomics. Ina nutshell, the “laissez faire” philosophy postulated the 
right of every man “to do as he pleases so long. as he does no harm 
to others,” or, in other words, “the freedom of man to do anything 
he pleases so long as he does not interfere with the same freedom 
in others.” This rule, said Daire, in his “Physiocrates,” is “a law 
of nature.’ The Physiocrats professed to believe in human equality, 
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but considered that the function of government was to protect lib- 
erty and property, holding that “private property and the right to 
deal freely with it are essential to the protection of the weak against 
the strong.” Here we have the deadlock between the individualist 
and the socialist, the latter holding just as firmly to the belief that 
“private property and freedom of contract involve the tyranny of 
the strong over the weak.” 


Just as Rousseau’s Social Contract is the bible of regimentation, 
so Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, became the 
Scripture of individualism and through it the doctrine of “laissez 
faire’ was given tremendous prestige. Free trade and industrial 
prosperity, says Huxley, tended to strengthen individualism, and so 
Liberalism came to regard laissez faire—to let alone—as “a defini- 
tion of the whole duty of the statesman.” 


Huxley goes on to consider the treatise written by Humboldt in 
1791, but not published until 1852, the purpose of which was to prove 
that the “legitimate functions of the State are negative,” and that 
“sovernments have no right to take any positive steps for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the individual.” Humboldt would, in 
short, reduce the functions of the State to police duties and protec- 
tion against foreign enemies. He would exclude all matters of reli- 
gion, morals, and even of education and the relation of the sexes 
from the jurisdiction of the State. 


It remained, however, for Dunoyer, in his Liberté du Travail, 
the successive volumes of which were published in the years be- 
tween 1825 and 1845, to set forth the most complete exposition of 
individualism. In the latter year, also, appeared Stirner’s The Indi- 
vidual and His Property, in which the author makes a clean sweep 
of everything and advocates absoiutely unlimited individualism. 
This says Huxley, amounts to sheer anarchy. According to Stirner, 
natural right is simply natural might, certain men having entered 
into society merely for self-interest, thinking they could get more 
for themselves by that means; the struggle for existence is just as 
bitter as ever, the only sanction to laws is the will of the majority 
and the majority may be as brutal as an individual despot. As 
Huxley sees it, there is practically no difference between this teach- 
ing and the doctrines of avowed anarchists like Bakounine, who 
maintain that whether a man shall recognize the rights of others is 
a matter to be left to his private judgment, that “all property is 
robbery,” and that “all government from without is tyranny.” 
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Huxley next discusses the doctrines of Auberon Herbert and the 
“party of individual liberty,” which he classifies as purely anarchist 
in nature, because Herbert would “do away with all enforced taxa- 
tion and levying of duties, and trust to voluntary payments for 
the revenue of the State.” This thinker would likewise throw 
overboard State education, State regulation of marriage, State sup- 
ported libraries, museums, parks and the like. The functions of 
the State, in Herbert’s view, should be confined to “the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice,” and it is only with hesitation and 
uncertainty that he grants even this amount of authority to the 
State because, in his opinion, even the smallest amount of govern- 
mental interference is at best only “justifiable usurpation.” Huxley 
ridicules the phrase “justifiable usurpation,” asserting that it is a 
contradiction of terms. 

By these illustrations, Huxley seeks to show that “individualism, 
pushed to its logical extreme, must end in philosophical anarchy,” 
and quotes Donisthorpe’s work entitled Individualism, A System of 
Politics (1889), in proof. 

Recapitulating, we see that, from the point of view of the indi- 
vidualist, the function of government is negative, its business being 
“to interfere only for the purpose of preventing any one citizen from 
using his liberty in such a way as to interfere with the equal liberty 
of another citizen.” From the point of view of the regimentalist, 
on the other hand, the business of government is both negative and 
“eminently positive,” in that it is the function of the State “to inter- 
fere for the purpose of promoting the welfare of society, . 
however much such interference may restrict individual liberty.” 
And as already pointed out, individualism, pushed to its mercilessly 
logical extreme, ends in anarchy, while regimentation ends in social- 
ism. 

Granting the premisses upon which these political theories rest, 
Huxley declares that he is “unable to see that one of these lines 
of argument is any better than the other; they are mutually destruc- 
tive.” 

The weakness of both these theories, thinks Huxley, lies in the 
fallacy of their starting points, namely, “natural rights,” the original 
“equality of man,” and “the social contract.” Huxley feels so 
strongly on these topics that he has written a separate essay in which 
he discusses them at much length. This work is entitled Natural 
and Political Rights. Here we see very clearly the influence of 
Huxley the biologist upon Huxley the political philosopher. For 
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instance, he vigorously contests Rousseau’s famous dictum (trans- 
planted into our own Declaration of Independence) that “all men 
are created equal.” 


“Rousseau,” he says, “like the sentimental rhetorician that he 
was, and half, or more than half, sham, as all sentimental rhetori- 
cians are, sagaciously fought shy, as we have seen, of the question 
of the influence of natural upon political equality. But those of us 
who do not care for sentiment, and do care for truth, may not 
evade the consideration of that which is the real key of the puzzle. 

“Tf Rousseau, instead of letting his children go to the foundling 
asylum, had taken the trouble to discharge a father’s duties towards 
them, he would hardly have talked so fast about men being born 
equal, even in a political sense. For, if that merely means that al! 
newborn children are political zeros—it is as we have seen, though 
true enough, nothing to the purpose; while, if it means that, in t! eir 
potentiality of becoming factors in any social organization—citizens 
in Rousseau’s sense—all men are born equal, it is probably the most 
astounding falsehood that ever was put forth by a political specu- 
lator, and that, as all students of political speculation will agree, 1 
saying a good deal for it. 

“In fact, nothing is more remarkable than the wide inequality 
which children, even of the same family, exhibit as soon as mental 
and moral qualities begin to manifest themselves which is earlier 
than most people fancy. Every family spontaneously becomes a 
polity. Among the children, there are some who continue to be 
‘more honored and more powerful than the rest, and to make them- 
selves obeyed’ (sometimes, indeed, by their elders) in virtue of noth- 
ing but their moral and mental qualities. Here ‘political inequality’ 
visibly dogs the heels of ‘natural inequality.’ The group of children 
becomes a political body, a civitas, with its rights of property and 
its practical distinctions of rank and power. And all this comes 
about neither by force nor by fraud, but as the necessary conse- 
quence of the innate inequalities of capability.” 


Addressing his attention to the venerable doctrine of “natural 
rights,’ Huxley is no less outspoken: 

“Probably none of the political delusions which have sprung 
from the ‘natural rights’ doctrine,” he assures us, “has been more 
mischievous than the assertion that all men have a natural right to 
freedom, and that those who willingly submit to any restriction of 
this freedom, beyond the point determined by the dictates of the 
a priori philosophers, deserve the title of slaves.” 

This delusion, he tells us, is “the result of the error of confound- 
ing natural with moral rights.” lle declares that there can be, in 
fact, no form of association compatible with the theory of “natural 
rights,’ because “natural rights” simply means unrestricted warfare. 
“Natural rights,” furthermore, cannot be monopolized by man. 
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From this point of view of nature, a tiger, he says, has just as 
much “natural right” to kill and eat a man, in obedience to its innate 
instincts, as a man has to hunt and kill the tiger. 


In the same way, Huxley attacks the social contract theory. He 
says: “There is just as little foundation in fact for the social con- 
tract, and either the limited or the unlimited devolution of rights 
and powers which is supposed to have been effected by it.” 


In support of his contention, he maintains that the earliest polity 
was the patriarchal family, and scoffs at the idea of a “‘social con- 
tract” entered into between the father and the wife and children, 
“arising out of an expressed desire of the latter to have their liberty 
and property protected by their governor.” He denies that there 
ever was even a “tacit understanding” on the subject, and declares 
that the more primitive the group, the more improbable that any 
such contract or understanding existed. In fact, there was no need 
of such a contract, because the wife and children didn’t possess 
any liberty or property. The “pater familias” of the primitive Aryan 
group was an absolute monarch, with power of life and death over 
the members of the family, and the primitive State, if such there 
might have been, was probably a sort of federation of these little 
family monarchies, “the chief purpose of which was the maintenance 
of an established church for the worship of the familv ancestors.” 
“Archaic society,” he points out, “aims not at the freest possible 
exercise of rights, but at the exactest possible discharge of duties,” 
and among these duties, in such a group the propitiation of the ances- 
tral gods was by far the most important. 

Although Huxley thus, as he admits, throws “out of court” both 
of these political theories, because they are “built upon the quick- 
sand of fictitious history,” he is extremely dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent state of society. He says: 

“Even the best of modern civilization appears to me to exhibit 
a condition of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal 
nor even possesses the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of the 
condition of the greater part of the human family; if it is true that 
the increase of knowledge, the winning of greater dominion over 
nature which is its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the in- 
tensity of Want, with its concomitant physical and moral degrada- 
tion, among the masses of the people, I should hail the advent of 
some kindly comet, which would sweep the whole affair away, as 
a desirable consummation. 
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“What profits it to the human Prometheus that he has stolen the 
fire of heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of the earth 
and of the air obey him, if the vulture of pauperism 1s eternally to 
tear his very vitals and keep him on the brink of destruction?” 

What profits it indeed? It is a question that is being repeated 
with greater and greater insistence everywhere today. 


Huxley now proceeds to draw an analogy from the government 
of the family group, and shows how too strict rule and no rule at 
all in the family are alike destructive in their effects. Coming, then, 
to “the aggregation of families which constitutes the State,” he finds 
that the same rule substantially applies. The problem of govern- 
ment, he says, is “what ought to be done and what be left undone 
by society, as a whole, in order to bring about as much welfare of 
its members as is compatible with the natural order of things.” 


Now, he goes on to argue, the fact must be faced, that the nat- 
ural order tends to inequality; that is, “to the maintenance, in one 
shape or another, of the war of each against all.’ Here we see the 
influence of “the struggle for existence’ in Huxley’s political rea- 
soning. We see also that the Malthusian law is present in his mind, 
for he says: “The pressure of a constant increase of population upon 
the means of support must keep up the struggle for existence, what- 
ever form of social organization may be adopted.” This alone, he 
believes, would soon bring to a crisis any system of society based 
either upon laissez faire individualism or upon State socialism. 


After all—and here it is Huxley the Biologist speaking the final 
word—“the political problem of problems is how to deal with over- 
population.” He traces over-population to two sources—internal by 
generation and external by immigration. Theoretically, he believes, 
want and misery could be eliminated by arresting over-population 
at both sources and keeping the manufacturing, commercial, and 
professional population down to a prescribed minimum, so that the 
production of society will be adequate to the reasonable wants of 
the population. This is the plan advocated by Fichte in The Closed 
Industrial State, and Huxley confesses that he knows of no other 
social arrangement likely to bring about this result. In any event, 
he warns political speculators who, like Rousseau, indulge in visions 
of a “millenium of equality and fraternity,” that they must not lose 
sight of the biological factors, for, by so doing, they are “reckon- 
ing sadly without their host or rather hostess, Dame Nature.” 


THE COSMIC FIVE, SEVEN AND TWELVE 


BY LAWRENCE PARMLY BROWN 
i 


HE seven deified planets, in helicentric order, were known to 

the Romans as Sol, Mercurius, Venus, Luna, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturnus ; to the Greeks as Appollon, Hermes, Aphrodite, Artemis, 
Ares, Zeus and Kronos; to the Babylonians as Samas, Nabu, Istar, 
Sin (a male for the moon), Nirgal, Marduk (or Bel) and Ninip 
(see Brown, Primitive Constellations, 1, p. 335, etc.) ; to the Hindus 
as Surya, Budha, Sukra, Chandra (a male for the moon), Mangala, 
Vrihaspati and Sani (see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, p. 286 and Plate 
88; cf. Vishnu Purana, II, 7 and 12, etc.) ; while the Egyptians 
assigned Osiris to Mercury, Set (a male) to Venus, Ra to Mars and 
Horus to Jupiter—Saturn being without a god, and the sun and 
moon being variously associated with some of the chief gods (see 
Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, II, pp. 302, 303, etc.). Again, the 
Babylonians considered Venus a male when with the rising sun, and 
a female with the setting sun (Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Archaeol., 
III, p. 196), while of the two Hebrew words for the moon, yareach 
(=pale) is masculine, and Jebanah (white) is feminine. 

Thus we find that both the moon and Venus were sometimes con- 
sidered masculine, and mythology affords numerous groups of seven 
male figures that are primarily planetary. In the Rigveda the planets 
become the seven sons of the cosmic Lord of men (I, 164; 1; cf. the 
Greek—Rhodian—myths that Poseidon had six sons and one daugh- 
ter, and that Helios, the sun, had seven sons and a daughter—Dio- 
dorus Siculus, v. 55, 56) ; and the seven Richis, as sons of Brahma 
in the Mahabarata, appear to be planetary (“Santi Parvan,” 7509). 
The Babylonian planetary gods become the seven men of Ekekiel ix. 
2; the one with the writer’s inkhorn representing Nabu (Mercury), 
the divine scribe. The Zoroastrian seven Amesha Spentas or 
Amshaspands are primarily planetary, and they correspond to the 
seven Archangels or “Watchers” who are transparently planetary 
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in the Jewish Apocrypha (Enoch xx. 1-8, etc.) ; the planets also 
appearing in Tobit (iii. 8, 15; xii. 15, etc.) as the seven husbands 
of Sara (for the earth-mother), and again in 2 Macabees (vil) as 
the seven sons of an unnamed woman. 

But the planets were often reckoned as five in number (without 
the sun and moon), whence came many groups-of five deities. In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, we find five great gods (clxxxiii. 31, 
Theban); and five creator gods were recognized at Hermopolis, 
thence called “The House of the Five” (Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, p. 147), and the five deities whose births were finally assigned 
to the five intercalary days included two females, Isis and Nephthys 
(Plutarch, De Isid., 12). In the Chaldaean astrology the five planets 
were called “interpreters” (Diodorus, II, 30). In Greek mythology 
the five Idaean Dactyli (so named from the “fingers” of the hand) 
were by some identified with Herackles and his brothers (Pausanias, 
V.7,4). The five sons of Aditi in the Rigveda (II, 27) are doubt- 
less planetary figures. The five sons of Pandu (—the white, a lunar 
figure) have a prominent place in ancient Hindu literature. Gau- 
tama Buddha’s father is said to have been the eldest of five brothers 
(Lillie, Buddhism in Christendom, p. 11). In one view, the Buddha 
(Enlightened) probably belonged to a planetary group of five, him- 
self being recognized as a figure of Mercury, the Hindu Budha or 
Buddha; for his mother is Maya, while Maia is the mother of the 
Greek Hermes (Mercury). But Gautama Buddha generally has 
the character of the sun-god; and he is said to have had five chief 
disciples, the first who joined him (Lalita Vistara, ed. Foucaux, 
p. 236; Hardy, Legends of the Buddhists, Int., p. xviii.). Of the 
disciples of Buddha, Devadatta corresponds to Judas Iscariot as the 
traitor, while Upatishya and Maudgalyayana correspond to Jacob 
(James) and John among the Apostles of Jesus (see below) ; which 
leaves Ananda and Nanda as counterparts of the Gospel Simon 
Peter and Andrew, although there is little resemblance between 
these Buddhist and Christian couples. While a critical comparison 
of the stories told of the disciples or Apostles in the two groups 
of five indicates the probability of borrowing both ways for some 
details, it is even more probable that the Buddhist and Christian 
groups were formed independently to agree with the planetary five. 

In the synoptic Gospels, the five Apostles individually called are 
Simon Peter, Andrew, Jacob, John and Matthew or Levi; but the 
original narrative doubtless referred only to the first four, who were 
called at the same time at the Sea of Galilee (Circular, as if for 
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the Zodiac) and these four, together with the solar Jesus, make up 
a planetary group of five. Again, in the Gospel of John, there are 
five Apostles individually called by Jesus, at the beginning of his 
ministry ; and according to the Talmud, Jesus ben Pandira (for the 
Gospel Jesus) had just five disciples—Matthai, Nakai, Netzer, Boni 
and Thoda (Sand., fol. 43a; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Gos- 
pels, pp. 61, 62). Matthai is the New Testament Matthew or Mat- 
thias. Nakai is interpreted “Innocent” in the Talmud text, and is 
generally supposed to represent Mark. Netzer is generally taken for 
a representative of the Nazarites or Nazarenes; but the name is 
interpreted “Branch” in the Talmud, and is probably put for Simon 
(Peter) as erroneously referred to Simach = branch. The Talmud 
interpretation of Boni is “Son,” and he is generally taken for a 
representative of the Ebionites. And Thoda, with the Talmudic 
interpretation “Thanksgiving” or “Praise,” is generally recognized 
as the Theudas of Acts v. 36, but probably represents the Gospel 
Apostle Thaddaeus (see hereinafter: and for the generally received 
interpretations, see Robertson, Mythology and Christianity, pp, 345, 
346). In the Toledoth Jeschu of Huldrich (circ. 12th cent. A.D.), 
the Talmudic five become Matthias, changed by Jesus to Matthew; 
Elikus, changed to Luke; Simon, changed to Peter; Mardochai, 
changed to Mark, and Thoda, changed (strangely enough) to Paul 
(see Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 104). 

In all probability the Gospel Jesus, in his solar character, origi- 
nally had four brothers, for Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn; 
and two sisters, for the Moon and Venus; while his mother and 
father were counterparts of the earth-mother and the cosmic man 
(or heaven-father) respectively.* 


1 The father of Jesus is called Joseph (as supposed to signify “the Multi- 
plier’) only in the comparatively late parthenogenesis stories (of Luke and 
Matt.) ; in the genealogies (of the same Gospels) ; in Luke iv. 22; the parallel 
John vi. 42, and John i. 45. Joseph is not named in the synoptic parallels to 
Luke iv. 22; that of Mark vi. 3, not even mentioning the father of Jesus. It 
is possible that even before the Christian era, some of the Jews, most likely the 
Samaritans, held that the Messiah would be a “son” (i. e., a descendant) of the 
Old Testament Joseph; and in the Talmud, as in the Gospels, the Messiah son 
of Joseph is identified with the Messiah son of David (see Robertson, of. cit., 
pp. 303, 304—but the identification of the two Messiahs may have been made 
first by some of the early Jewish Christians). In Mark vi. 3, Jesus is “the 
carpenter,” while Matt. xiii. 55, 56, refers to Him as the carpenter’s son. It 
therefore seems that the father of Jesus was not named in Proto-Mark (the 
hypothetical original of the narrative parts of all three synoptics), while it is 
probable that Jesus was there called a carpenter (for the probable origin of 
which designation, through a verbal misunderstanding, see Encyclopaedia Bib- 
lica, s. v. “Joseph,” 9; and for Luke’s identification of the father of Jesus as 
the carpenter, for the cosmic creator, see the present writer’s “Cosmic Par- 
thenogenesis,” Open Court, XXXIV, pp. 751, 752). But in Proto-Mark the 
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In Mark iv. 3, the names of the brothers of Jesus are Jacob (A. 
V., “James”), Joses (v. r., “Joseph” and “Josetos”), Judas (A. V., 
“Jude’”) and Simon, with whom are mentioned an unspecified num- 
ber of sisters( cf. III, 32-35, where the brothers are unnamed). In 
the parallel Matt. xiii, 55-56, the brothers are Jacob, Joses (vitES 
“Joseph,” and “Joannes”= John in some of the most ancient Greek 
Codices), Simon and Judas; sisters also being mentioned here (cf. 
XII, 46-50, with the brothers unnamed). It, therefore, seems that 
the four brothers were named in Proto-Mark, which Gospel prob- 
ably also referred to Mary, the mother of Jesus, in a parallel to 
Mark xv. 40 and Matt. xxvii, 56; in the former of which texts, at 
the crucifixion, we find “Mary the mother of Jacob minor [‘minor’ 
probably interpolated] and Joses (v. r., ‘Joseph’)”—cf. Mark xv. 47, 
where at the resurrection the same Mary is “the mother of Joses 
(v. r., ‘Josetos’),” and xvi. 1, where she is “the mother of Jacob.” 
(In the History of Joseph the Carpenter, 4 and 11, Jacob minor is 
the brother of Jesus.) Thus, too, in Acts i. 14, we find, “Mary, the 
mother of Jesus,’ and “his brothers” in Jerusalem after the 
ascension (cf. 1 Cor. ix, 5); but only Jacob is named again in the 
New Testament, in Gal. i. 19—tradition making him the first bishop 
of Jerusalem (see Clement of Alexandria, Hypot. 7; Eusebius, H. EF. 
il <2 35 etc). 


Jesus was the first-born, according to Luke ii. 17; and Helvidius 
held that the Gospel brothers were younger than Jesus and sons of 
Joseph and Mary (in Jerome, Contra Helvid.). This was doubtless 
an early tradition finally abandoned in accordance with the doctrine 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary; the mythic concept of the inde- 
virginate wife or periodic revirgination of the earth-mother being 
forgotten—and thus the brothers and sisters of Jesus were assumed 
to be children of Joseph by a wife who preceded Mary (Protevan- 
gelium, 8; Pseudo-Matthew, 42; Joseph the Carpenter, 2 sq.; Gos- 
pel of Peter as cited by Origin in Matt. xiii. 55, etc.). In Pseudo- 
Matthew (42) we find the same brothers as in Mark, and in the 
mother of Jesus does seem to have been called Mary (Heb. Miriam = the Cor- 
pulent; i. e, Beautiful, according to the Oriental standard), for she is so 
called in Mark vi. 3; Matt. xiii. 55, and Acts i, 14, as well as in the partheno- 
genesis stories and the genealogy of Matt. And as we shall see presently, she 
was probably the Mary, mother of Jacob and Joses in Proto-Mark’s story of 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. (For the identification of Mary with 
the earth-mother, see “Cosmic Parthenogenesis,” p. 751). Moreover, there is 
a possibility of a pre-Christian Jewish belief that the mother of the Messiah 
would be named Miriam; for according to a Persian tradition of the mother of 


Joshua (=Jesus) was Miriam (Chronicle of Tabiri, ed. 1867, I. p. 396; cf. 
Robertson, op. cit., pp. 297-302). 
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same order together with two unnamed sisters—doubtless for the 
moon and Venus. In the History of Joseph the Carpenter the two 
sisters are Assia (or Lysia) and Lydia; while later Church writers 
have Esther and Thamar, or Esther and Martha, or Maria and 
Salome, or Anna and Salome (See Donehoo, Apoc. Life of Jesus, 
p. 27). Esther is the Babylonian Istar or Estra, the latter form 
being the Syrian nantfe of the planet Venus (and the Esther of the 
Book of Esther being associated with Mordecai for Marduk the 
Babylonian god of Jupiter) ; while in the Book of Esther (ii. 7) the 
heroine is also called Hadassah, whence perhaps Asia. Salome 
appears to have been recognized as a variant of Salamis (—of the 
salt sea), the wife of Poseidon in Greek mythology (Pausan I, 35, 
2), but appropriate enough for the sea-born goddess Venus. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that the Joanna and Susanna of Luke viii. 3, 
were originally Joanna (for the Moon) and Salome (for Venus), 
as the two sisters of Jesus; Luke retaining only Joanna in xxiv. 10, 
and Mark retaining only Salome in the parallel text, xv. 40 (and in 
xvi. 1). These parallel texts of Mark and Luke, together with the 
other parallels, of Matt. and John, have always made the women 
at the crucifixion of Jesus one of the unsolved puzzles of Gospel 
criticism; but a reasonable solution is set forth in the accompany- 
ing Table J. It is true that Luke, in viti. 1-3, includes Joanna and 
Susanna with Mary Magdalene as among the female followers of 
Jesus who had been cured of possession by wicked spirits and infir- 
mities ; but originally this probably meant that they had been con- 
verted from their disbelief in the Messiahship of Jesus. Luke adds 
that Joanna was “wife of Chouza, a steward of Herod,’ where we 
probably have a false identification.’ 


We shall find that the names of the brothers were probably of 
historical origin, but that nevertheless Jesus and his brother and 
sisters were recognized as representatives of the seven planets, with 
Jesus allotted to the sun. According to the extant Gospels, the 
brothers and sisters did not accept Jesus as the Messiah during his 
life (Mark iti. 31, cf. 21; Matt. xii. 46; Luke viii. 19; John vii. 5. 
cf. ii. 12),-in which view they were unbelievers or wanderers from 
the true faith, just as the Greek word for a planet (planctos) sig- 


2 The above identifications leave Lydia, Thamar, Martha, Maria and Anna 
as later names for the lunar sister; Lydi, called “the purpose-seller” in the 
Sahidic version of Joseph the Carpenter, probably being taken from Acts, 
where we find Lydia, “a seller of purple, of the City of Thyatira” (xvi. 14, 15) ; 
while Anna perhaps represents the Joanna of Luke xxiv. 10, recognized as a 
sister of Jesus. 
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nifies “a wanderer” (through the zodiac), while in Jude 13, heretics 
are called asteres planétai = wandering stars. 


In all probability the four brothers of Jesus were originally the 
first four Apostles called by him, these four being the only Apostles 
mentioned in the Pauline Epistles and in Acts (except in the catalog 
of the Twelve, Acts i. 13, and context following. It is also prob- 
able that the Gospel brothers were originally introduced in the order 
of Jesus, Judas, Simon, Jacob and Joseph or Joannes = John (see 
above), corresponding respectively to the Sun, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn (or with the group read reversely by some, for 
Saturn as the highest and greatest planet of the five was sometimes 
given the first place, with the sun in the seventh, as by the Mithraists 
—Origen, Contra Cels., V1, 22). Thus, Jesus often appears in solar 
character; Judas (Iscariot) is a thief and the bearer of the money 
bag (John xii. 6), just as mercury is not only a thief and the god of 
thieves, but is sometimes figured bearing a purse (as the giver of 
wealth) ; Simon-Peter has a sword (John xviii. 10), as does the 
war-god Mars; Jacob as the brother of Jesus is first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem somewhat as Jupiter is chief or king of the gods, while Jacob 
and John ask for the most prominent places in the Messianic king- 
dom, on either side of Jesus (see below), just as Jupiter and Saturn 
are the highest and greatest planets. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the first place was originally given to Judas as the repre- 
sentative of the Jewish nation, Judaea, and that as such he was early 
recognized as the Apostle who repudiated Jesus as the Messiah and 
betrayed Him, thus being relegated to the last place among the 
brothers (as in Matthew—see above) and to the last place in all the 
catalogs of the Twelve. This puts Simon in the first place among 
the four brothers, as in the catalogs and the call of the first four 
Apostles. In this call, Simon (Peter) and Jacob and John (as the 
sons of Zebedee) appear in the Apostolic characters given to them 
in the catalogs, while Andrew completes the four-fold group instead 
of Judas (see below). 

According to Mark 1. 16-20, as Jesus walked by the sea of 
Galilee, “he saw Simon and Andrew the brother of him (Simon) 
casting a large net in the sea, for they were fishers. And Jesus said 
to them, Come after me, and I will make you to become fishers of 
men. And immediately having left their nets, they followed him. 
And having gone on thence a little he saw Jacob the son of Zebedee, 
and Joannes [John] his [Jacob’s] brother and these were in the 
ship mending their nets. And immediately he called them; and 
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having left their father Zebedee in the ship with the hired servants, 
they went after him.” Matthew follows in substantially the same 
words, adding that Simon “is called Peter” (iv. 18-22), while Luke 
(v. 1-11) omits Andrew and combines the story of the call with that 
of the multitudinous draft of fishes—doubtless recognizing the pos- 
sibility of a metaphorical application of both stories ; which are cer- 
tainly presented primarily as Jiteral truth. Again, the story of Mark 
eR 


S 


(and Matt.) is widely varied in the call of the first five Apostles 
according to John, as we shall see. 


Of the original brothers, Judas, Simon, and Joseph have the 
names of as many of the twelve sons of Jacob (Israel), the Patri- 
archs of Acts vii. 8 sq. There is no evidence that any other Patri- 
archal name (excepting Levi) was ever given to any of the Apostles, 
although the latter were early identified as counterparts of the for- 
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mer (see below) ; nor is there any evidence of any planetary group 
of Patriarchs, except perhaps in Gen. xlvi. 8-25, where the six sons 
of Leah and her daughter Dinah (for Venus?) are grouped together 
(cf. Gen. xxx. 21 and context). But Old Testament types or coun- 
terparts of the five planetary brothers of the Gospels are discover- 
able in the five Hasmonean brothers of the Books of Maccabees. 
These great patriot-heroes of later Jewish history, sons of Matthias, 


THE HINDU ZODIAC 


were Judas, Simon, Joseph, Jonathan (the four military leaders) 
and Eleazar (the priest of the family), according to the Greek of 
2 Mace. viii. 22, 23 (cf. ix. 19) ; whereas in a similar list in 1 Macc. 
ii. 2-5, we find “Joannes” instead of “Joseph” (as also in Josephus, 
Antig. xiii. 4, etc.). And these variant texts probably suggested two 
variant traditions as to the name of one of the brothers of Jesus ; 
some Codices at Matt. xiii. 55, having “Joannes” instead of “Joseph” 
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for this brother, as we saw above. But the parallelisms do not con- 
tinue throughout the Hasmonean and Gospel groups of five, for 
while Eleazar the priest may have been recognized as a type of Jesus, 
Jonathan can hardly have been equated with Jacob, the probable 
origin of whom will be suggested presently. The surnames of the 
Hasmonean brothers as given in 1 Mace. (loc. cit.) are of unknown 
meaning ; but Thassi, the surname of Simon, was probably referred 
to the Hebrew thasas = hot, raging, and so to the red planet of the 
war-god Mars (with which planet Simon Peter was probably asso- 
ciated), while Gaddi, the surname of Joannes, was probably referred 
to the Hebrew gaddi-fortunate, and so to Jupiter as the astrological 
Greater Good Fortune (but Jacob was probably associated with 
Jupiter—see above). 

The primary suggestion for the identification of the first four 
Apostles as fishermen is perhaps found in 1 Macc. xiii. 27-30, where 
we read of a monument erected to the memory of the Hasmonean 
family—father, mother and five sons—the same being adorned with 
carved ships, “that they might be seen by all that sail the sea,’ and 
also with seven pyramids, one for each member of the family. As 
the Hasmoneans had no connection with the sea, the ships have 
always been a mystery to commentators; but they were probably 
symbols of the seven planets (in the celestial sea) as assigned to the 
seven Hasmoneans—the sun and moon respectively to the father 
and mother, and thus also to Joseph and Mary.* In all probability 
the reference to the first four Apostles as “fishers of men” was an 
afterthought rather than that their vocation originated in a misun- 
derstood metaphorical allusion to their Apostolic labors; for a writer 
who misunderstood a metaphorical expression and converted it into 
a literal statement would hardly have introduced the former in con- 
nection with the latter, as was done by all three synoptists, probably 
following Proto-Mark. 

Another group of five Jewish patriot-heroes is composed of the 
leading Zealots of the first Christian century. They were probably 
recognized as counterparts of the Hasmonean brothers, and with 
equal probability four of them were the more direct types or his- 
torical originals of the brothers of Jesus and the first four Apostles, 
while the fifth was one of the several originals of the Gospel Jesus. 
The first of these leading Zealots was Judas of Galilee, who founded 

3 The six planets, exclusive of the sun, are as many fishermen in a myth of 
the Mangaians of Polynesia, while the Greeks sometimes represented all the 


planets as fishes. See “The Cosmic Multiplications, Open Court, XXXIV, 
pp. 106, 110. 
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the party in opposition to the taxing by the Romans under Quirinus 
in 6-7,A.D. (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1, 1; cf. Acts v. 37, Luke ii. 1), 
and who was recognized by many as the Messiah (Origen, Hom. in 
Luc. xxv.). We have no record of the manner of his death, but his 
sons Jacob and Simon, who succeeded him as leaders of the Zealots, 
were crucified by Tiberius Alexander about 47 A.D. (Josephus, 
Antiq. xx. 5, 2) ; after which their younger brother, Menehem, be- 
came the leader, and in the state of a king led his followers to a 
seige of Jerusalem, but was slain by the adherents of the high priest 
in 66 A.D. (Josephus, Bel. Jud. ii. 17, 8 and 9). The fifth Zealot 
leader was Eleazar, a descendant (grandson) of Judas of Galilee, 
and he met his death when the Zealots of Masada slew one another 
in 72 A.D. rather than be taken captive by the Romans (ibid. ii. 17, 
9; vii. 8-9). Practically nothing is known of the Zealots except from 
Josephus, a bitter opponent who naturally pictures them in the most 
unfavorable light ; but there can be no doubt that many of the later 
members of the party, driven to desperation by the Romans, degen- 
erated into robbers and assassins. Originally, however, they were 
certainly the patriot successors of the Hasmoneans, from whom they 
took over the precepts enjoining a fight to the death for their reli- 
gion and independence. They regarded the payment of taxes to the 
Romans as a token of sinful servitude, and believed that they fought 
for the establishment of the Messianic kingdom; adopting from the 
Pharisees the current Messianic ideas. Nevertheless Josephus classes 
the Zealots as forming a separate sect, in contradistinction to the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes. (Antig. xviii. 1, 1 and 6; Bel. 
Jud. ii. 8, 1), and it is quite probable that the original Jewish Chris- 
tians were of this sect. 

Like Jesus and his brothers (=the first four Apostles), the five 
Zealot leaders were Galileans, and it is even possible that Judas the 
Galilean had a son Joseph or Joannes. Like Jesus, the Zealots Jacob 
and Simon (and perhaps Judas) were crucified; and as Menehem 
went to Jerusalem in the state of a king, so did Jesus when he made 
his triumphal entry into the city (Matt. xxi. 2-11; John xii. 12-16). 
Judas of Galilee was recognized as the Messiah, and there can be 
little doubt that the same is true of Menehem, and that he was one 
of the several historic originals of Jesus as the Messiah. The name 
Menehem, generally rendered “Comforter,” is one of the epithets 
of the Messiah according to the Talmud (Ber., IJ, 4) and the 
Midrash on Lamentations (I. 16); and it is probably represented 
by the “paraklétos” of 1 John ii. 1, where the Greek word is applied 
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to Jesus as an “advocate with the Father” (so the A. V.), while in 
the Gospel of John, xiv. 16, Jesus himself assumes the title, saying, 
“And I will ask the Father, and another paraclete (A. V. “Com- 
forter’) he will give you. . . the spirit of truth” (and ‘the holy 
spirit’ in verse 26; cf. xv. 26; xvi. 7). Paraclétos like the Latin 
advocatus is sometimes used in the broader sense of “helper” or 
“protector,” and in all probability the Hebrew “Menehem” was 
sometimes understood in the same sense, thus having much the same 
meaning as “Jesus” (Jeshua or Joshua, interpreted “Deliverer’” or 
“Saviour” in Ecclus. xlvi. 1; Matt. i. 22). The Zealot Menehem 
was probably recognized as the warrior Messiah who had come to 
save the Jews from the Romans: indeed he may be the Messianic 
“child” who “was caught away to God and his throne” in Rev. xii. 
5; for the Jewish original of our Revelation was probably a Zealot 
work, written shortly after the final fall of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), 
and some little time before the extant synoptic Gospels were written. 
It is true that the Gospel Jesus is a comparatively peaceful Messiah, 
like an Essene or an ascetic; but a Zealot original, among others, 
appears to be indicated in the accusation that Jesus forbade the Jews 
to pay their taxes (“tribute”) to Caesar (Luke xxiii. 2), and in 
some statements attributed to Jesus, such as “I come not to place 
peace, but a sword” (Matt. x. 34; cf. Luke xi. 49, 51—contradicted 
in other texts, Luke ix. 56, John iii. 17, etc.). Moreover, two of 
the Apostles have swords in Luke xxii. 36 (perhaps Jacob and John 
who are called Boanerges = Sons of thunder in Mark iii. 17); 
Simon Peter wields a sword according to John xviii. 10 (cf. Marks 
xiv. 47; Matt. xxvi. 51; Luke xxii. 50), and in the catalogs of the 
Twelve we find Simon the Zealot, who is probably a mere duplica- 
tion of Simon Peter. The Zealot leaders Simon and Jacob were 
crucified, and so was Simon Peter (John xxi. 18, 19; 1 Pet. i, 14— 
but the Apostle Jacob died by the sword, Acts xii. 2). Nevertheless, 
it is probable that the final redactors of the Gospel story, writing 
for Greek and Roman readers, introduced some texts for the spe- 
cial purpose of concealing or rather denying the Zealot character of 
the original Christians, especially by representing Jesus as friendly 
with tax-gatherers (publicans) and as advising his followers to pay 
their taxes to the Romans (Mark xii. 17, etc., flatly contradicted in 
Luke xx1iis2 ). 
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In view of the above evidence it seems not unreasonable to con- 
clude that among the leading Zealots we have the historic originals 
of the four brothers of Jesus who became the first four Apostles, 
and that these four were recognized as counterparts of four of the 
five Hasmoneans; the composite group of five Zealots and Has- 
moneans comprising Judas, Simon, Jacob, Joseph or John and 
Eleazar or Menehem—the last two being counterparts of Jesus, with 
the Hasmonean Jonathan ignored as supernumerary. 

The writer of the Gospel of John tells us that two disciples of 
John the Baptist were the first to follow Jesus; that one of them 
was Andrew; that Simon Peter the brother of Andrew was brought 
by the latter to Jesus; that Jesus on the following day called Philip ; 
that Philip brought Nathaniel to Jesus, etc. i. 35-52). It has always 
been supposed, and doubtless correctly, that the Apostle John as the 
reputed writer of the Gospel was one of the two who are represented 
to have been disciples of the Baptist, and that Nathaniel is the Bar- 
tholomew (Son of Tolmai) of the catalogs. In John xxi. (an appen- 
dix that did not belong to this Gospel as originally written) is a group 
of seven Apostles introduced at the taking of a multitudinous draft 
of fishes, a mere variant of the synoptic multitudinous draft with 
which Luke combines the call of the first Apostles, omitting Andrew 
(v. 1-11); and this John appendix probably preserves an early 
group of the first seven of the twelve Apostles, disarranged as to 
the original planetary order. The text has: “There were together 
Simon Peter, and Thomas called Didymus, and Nathaniel from 
Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee [Jacob and John] and two 
others of his disciples [doubtless Andrew and Philip].” These seven 
Apostles finally eat a meal of fish and bread, which doubtless repre- 
sents an ancient sacrificial feast, with the participants as planetary 
figures. Thus seven priests appear repeatedly in the Rigveda in the 
worship of Agni; the later Romans had their seven rulers of sacri- 
ficial feasts, and we find a feast of “seven pious priests” in one of 
the admittedly Mithraic frescoes in the Catacombs, where the seven 
feasting figures also appear in various Christian frescoes—whence 
perhaps the direct suggestion for the seven-fold group in the John 
appendix (see Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, pp. 225, 382). 

All the catalogs of the Twelve include the seven of the restored 
John appendix (with the exception of Nathaniel who equates with 
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Bartholomew of the catalogs), and these seven include the five first 
called according to John; and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the writer of John took his first five Apostles from some catalog 
of the Twelve which was either a mere variant or the original of 
the catalogs found in the synoptics and Acts. We shall see that such 
an original catalog can be restored with the twelve Apostles con- 
nected both with the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
according to a certain astrological scheme.* 


4In the New Testament we also have an account of the call by Jesus of a 
group of unnamed disciples—two according to Matt. (viii. 19, 22), but three 
according to Luke (ix. 57, 62). As there is no parallel in Mark, the original 
account was possibly in the lost Gospel “Q” (where it is placed by Harnack 
and Stafford), and if that account gave three unnamed disciples, which is prob- 
able, it is also probable that some added them to the four first called to make 
a group for the seven planets, whereas others took only two in connection with 
Jesus and his four brothers (=Apostles) for the seven planets. Of these 
unnamed disciples, only the second of both Matt. and Luke is traditionally iden- 
tified with one of the twelve Apostles; viz., Philip (see Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. III, 4 the probable reason for this identification being suggested here- 
inafter). The third unnamed disciple (in Luke only) asks that he may first 
take leave of those at his house; but Jesus tells him that “no one having laid 
his hand to the plough and looking on the things behind, is fit for the kingdom 
of God”—as probably suggested by the Old Testament story of Elisha, who 
was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen when called by Elijah, but who went 
to bid his father and mother farewell before following Elijah (1 Kings xix. 
19-21). That the twelve yoke of oxen are zodiacal in origin is indicated by the 
fact that the zodiac was known to the Akkadians as the Furrow of Heaven, 
ploughed by the Directing Bull, our Taurus (Allen, Star Names, p. 1). 


Seven (instead of four) Apostles were called at the Sea of Galilee accord- 
ing to the (lost) Gospel of the Ebionites as quoted by Epiphanius, Haeres, 
XXX, 13, where the seven comprise the two sons of Zebedee Simon Peter, 
Andrew, Thaddaeus, Simon the Zealot and Judas Iscariot 
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“In proportion as the knowledge of history Becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the -great French scholar, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrines, and institutions”. 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 


_ very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 


because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 
prevents many investigators from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 
The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
and no cause to advance save that of truth, cooly exhibits the history of the 
idea of the sacrificed and eaten god from its obscure dawn in primitive times 
to its evening twilight in the present. 
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that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 
the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist views were quietly 
adopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 
vived or was revived. 

Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 


essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the pistory: of 


Christianity. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN CRIMINAL 
JURISPRUDENCE AS ILLUSTRATED 
bY THE<«CRIMINAL, CODE: OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BY HARRY ELMER BARNES, PH.D. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 


HE evolution of criminal jurisprudence in modern times is 

one of the most interesting aspects of the development of intel- 
lectual and social history. It illustrates the changing social attitudes 
with respect to the control of social and anti-social behavior, and 
well exemplifies the changing intellectual attitudes with respect to 
these types of behavior that are taken into cognizance by criminal 
jurisprudence. In general, the evolution of criminal jurisprudence 
has shown a general tendency away from the close interrelation of 
religion and criminal jurisprudence toward a gradual secularization, 
the attitude toward the criminal and his treatment coming gradually 
to be viewed in the light of its relation to social protection and 
well-being. : 

In choosing a state whose criminal code will perhaps illustrate 
as well as any the evolution of American jurisprudence, Pennsyl- 
vania has been taken because of its prominence in American criminal 
jurisprudence and prison reform, and because it admirably exem- 
plifies well-nigh every stage through which the development of 
American criminal law has passed. 


Il. THE CRIMINAL CopEs oF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


It will be unnecessary in this place to deal in detail with the 
criminal code of colonial Pennsylvania before 1776, as this has been 


made the subject of a special study in another article.* We will 


1 See my article on “The Criminal Codes and Penal Institutions of Colonial 
Pennsylvania,” in Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Society of Phi'adelphia, 


Vol. 11, 1922, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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here briefly summarize the essential facts with respect to the colonial 
jurisprudence of Pennsylvania. The first criminal code of Penn- 
sylvania was that introduced in 1676, which embodied the contem- 
porary severe English and Puritan theories and practices with respect 
to the treatment of crime. It provided tor some eleven capital 
crimes, and prescribed either fines or corporal punishment for the 
lesser crimes and misdemeanors. In 1682, this original severe crimi- 
nal code was replaced by a far different body of law, namely, the 
Quaker Code, which was introduced by William Penn, embodying 
the same unique liberality that had just previously been introduced 
in the Quaker criminal code of West Jersey. The Quakers were 
very much opposed to the shedding of blood, and, hence, there was 
but one capital crime provided for in the Quaker code of 1682, 
namely, pre-meditated murder. Another unique aspect of this 
Quaker criminal code of the colony of Pennsylvania was the fact 
that for crimes other than capital the earlier usual procedure of pre- 
scribing corporal punishment or fines was replaced by the practice 
of imprisonment at hard labor. This Quaker innovation of the 17th 
century is usually regarded by historians of criminology and pen- 
ology as the first general appearance of imprisonment as a method of 
treating the criminal. 

The Quaker criminal code of Pennsylvania was, unfortunately, 
short-lived. The Quakers refused to take an oath, and the British 
government refused, in turn, to accept the criminal code of the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania. Finally, in 1718 the Quakers, in order 
to secure the right of affirmation, instead of oath-taking, surrendered 
their criminal code and agreed to accept a criminal code similar in 
attitude and content to that of the earlier code of 1676, and based, 
like this earlier code, upon English attitudes and precedents. In this 


code of 1718 the following crimes were declared to be capital: trea- 
son, murder, man-slaughter, by stabbing, serious maiming, highway 
robbery, burglary, arson, sodomy, buggery, rape, concealing the death 
of a bastard child, advising the killing of such a child, and witch- 
craft. Larceny was the only felony which was not made a capital 
crime. A generation later, counterfeiting was made a capital crime, 
there thus being some fourteen capital crimes in the criminal codes 
with which Pennsylvania finished the colonial period. It was this 
situation which confronted the Pennsylvania legislators when the 
colony separated from Great Britain and set up an independent gov- 
ernment in 1776. 


OD 
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III. THe ReEFrorM OF THE CRIMINAL Copr, 1776-1829. 


There were two main causes for the reform of the barbarous 
provincial criminal code when Pennsylvania obtained its independ- 
ence. The first was the feeling that the code of 1718 was not a 
native colonial and national product, but that it was the work of a 
foreign country, forced upon the province by taking advantage of 
its early religious scruples and divisions. Especially was this the 
view taken by the Quaker element in Philadelphia and eastern 
Pennsylvania. Therefore, it was natural that a reaction against 
the English criminal jurisprudence should be one of the first mani- 
festations of national spirit after 1776. The second chief cause of 
reform was the growth of enlightenment and criticism abroad. The 
movement represented by Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Beccaria, 
Paine, Bentham and others had affected the leaders of colonial 
thought in Pennsylvania to such an extent that reform would prob- 
ably have been inevitable without the strong local impulses which 
existed at home. This background of the reform of criminal juris- 
prudence in Pennsylvania has been well summarized by one of the 
ablest contemporaries of, and participants in, the movement, William 
Bradford, justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, attorney- 
general of the United States and designer of the reformed Pennsyl- 
vania penal codes of 1790 to 1794. Writing’in 1793, he thus ex- 
plained the transformation of the criminal codes of Pennsylvania: 


We perceive, by this detail,’ that the severity of our criminal law 
is an exotic plant, and not the native growth of Pennsylvania. It 
has been endured, but, I believe, has never been a favorite. The 
religious opinions of many of our citizens were in opposition to it: 
and, as soon as the principles of Beccaria were disseminated, they 
found a soil that was prepared to receive them. During our con- 
nection with Great Britain no reform was attempted; but, as soon 
as we separated from her, the public sentiment disclosed itself and 
this benevolent undertaking was enjoined by the constitution. This 
was one of the first fruits of liberty and confirms the remark of 
Montesquieu, “That, as freedom advances, the severity of the penal 
law decreases.” * 


It was natural that when the American reaction against English 
jurisprudence took place in Pennsylvania, it should take the form 


2 This passage follows immediately after a sketch of criminal jurisprudence 
in provincial Pennsylvania. Bradford’s death in 1795, at the age of forty, was 
a great blow to American jurisprudence. His achievements up to that point 
incline one to surmise that with anormal life he would have quite displaced 
Edward Livingston as the greatest of early American legists. 

3William Bradford, An Enquiry How Far the Punishment of Death Is 
Necessary in Pennsylvania, With Notes and Illustrations, Philadelphia, 1793, 
p. 20. References are to the London reprint of 1795. 
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of a return to the doctrines and practices of Penn. The new state 
constitution of September 28, 1776, directed a speedy reform of the 
criminal code along the line of substituting imprisonment for the 
various types of corporal punishment. It was stated that: 


The penal laws as heretofore used, shall be reformed by the 
future legislature of the State, as soon as may be, and punishments 
made in some cases less sanguinary, and in general more propor- 
tionate to the crimes. 

To deter more effectually from the commission of crimes, by 
continued visible punishment of long duration, and to make san- 
guinary punishments less necessary ; houses ought to be provided for 
punishing by hard labor, those who shall be convicted of crimes not 
capital; wherein the criminals shall be employed for the benefit of 
the public, or for reparation of injuries done to private persons. 
And all persons at proper times shall be admitted to see the prisoners 
at their labor.* 


The absorption of attention and energy by the military struggle 
with England prevented any immediate reform of the criminal code, 
but on September 15, 1786, an act was passed which aimed to carry 
out the provisions of the constitution of 1776.° The juristic con- 
ceptions of the framers of the act were expressed in the following 
paragraph: 


Whereas, it is the wish of every good government to reclaim 
rather than to destroy, and it being apprehended that the cause 
of human corruptions proceed more from the impunity of crimes 
than from the moderation of punishments, and it having been found 
by experience that the punishments directed by the laws now in 
force, as well for capital as for other inferior offences do not 
answer the principal ends of society in inflicting them, to wit, to 
correct and reform the offenders, and to produce such strong im- 
pression on the minds of others as to deter them from committing 
the like offences, which it is conceived may be better effected by 
continued hard labor, publicly and disgracefully imposed on persons 
convicted of them, not only in the manner pointed out by the con- 
vention, but in streets of cities and towns, and upon the highways 
of the open country and other public works. . . .° 


It was enacted, accordingly, that every person henceforth con- 
victed of robbery, burglary, sodomy or buggery, instead of suffering 
the death penalty, should forfeit all property to the state and serve 
a sentence of not to exceed ten years at hard labor in the jail or 
house of correction in the county or city where the crime was com- 


* Constitution of 1776, Chapter II, Sections 38-9. 
5 The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. XII, p. 280. 


© The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. XII, pp. 280-81. 
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mitted.” Horse stealing was penalized by full restitution to the 
owner, the forfeiture of an equal amount to the state and imprison- 
ment at hard labor for a term not to exceed seven years.’ Simple 
larceny, over twenty shillings, was to be punished by full restitution, 
forfeiture of like amount to the state and imprisonment at hard 
labor for not over three years.® Petty larceny, under twenty shill- 
ings, was to receive a like punishment, except that the maximum 
term of imprisonment was limited to one year.!? It was further 
decreed that a mother could be convicted of the murder of a bastard 
child unless it could be shown that the child was born alive." Finally, 
any other crimes not capital, in the earlier code, but punishable by 
“burning in the hand, cutting off the ears, nailing the ear or ears 
to the pillory, placing in or upon the pillory, whipping or imprison- 
ment for life,” should thereafter be punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor for not more than two years.’* In this manner there 
disappeared from the statute books the most brutal and revolting 
phases of the criminal jurisprudence and procedure of the colonial 
period, although the death penalty was still retained for some ten 
crimes. 

The important act of April 5, 1790, establishing the Pennsylvania 
system of imprisonment in solitary confinement. while primarily a 
law concerned with penal administration, specified the penalties for 
crimes committed, but this part of the act simply repeated the speci- 
fications of the law of September 15, 1786.1° The act of September 
23, 1791, while chiefly devoted to the details of criminal procedure," 
made some advances with respect to ameliorating the severity of the 
criminal code. It repealed the death penalty for witchcraft,’* and 
ordered that there should be no more branding, whipping or impris- 
onment at hard labor imposed for adultery or fornication. These 
crimes were to be punished by a fine of not more than fifty pounds 
and imprisonment for three to twelve months."® 


The next great step in the progressive reform of the criminal 
code of Pennsylvania came in an act of April 22, 1794,'7 but before 
analyzing the contents of this act it will be useful and interesting to 


T lbid., p. 281. 

3 [bid., pp. 281-2. 

9 Ibid., p. 282. 

10 [bid. 

11 [bid., p. 283. 

2 Tbid., p. 283. 

13 Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, pp. 511-15. 
14 [bid., Vol. XIV, pp. 128-31. 
15 [bid., p. 132. 

16 Tbid., pp. 133-4. 

17 [bid., Vol. XV, pp. 174-181. 
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examine the chief doctrines of the able and influential pamphlet, 
published by William Bradford in 1793, on the desirability of reduc- 
ing the number of capital crimes in Pennsylvania.** This work is 
most important in a number of ways. In the first place, it summar- 
izes and indicates the sources of the doctrines of the jurist who 
drafted the revised penal code of Pennsylvania, as passed by the 
legislature during the years 1786 to 1794.7° In the second place, it 
was very influential in bringing about the acceptance by the legis- 
lature of the law of 1794 reducing the category of capital crimes 
in Pennsylvania to that of murder in the first degree alone. Finally, 
as the product of the ablest legal mind in America at the time, it 
attracted wide attention at home and in Europe, and furnished the 
reformers with a valuable instrument for aiding in their assaults 
upon the old order in criminal jurisprudence. 

Throughout the work, Mr. Bradford gave evidence of the fact 
that the works of Montesquieu, Beccaria and Blackstone were not 
only the chief source of his own conviction that the mitigation of 
the criminal laws was an indispensible and immediate necessity, but 
that he regarded them as the main inspiration which had produced 
the newer and more humane conceptions in criminal jurisprudence.” 
At the outset, Mr. Bradford laid down the dictum that the only 
object of punishment is the prevention of crime.*t The purpose of 
the death penalty, then, must be solely to prevent the person exe- 
cuted from the commission of another crime and to deter others 
trom committing crime through fear of death. If these ends can 
be accomplished by other modes of punishment, then the death 
penalty is unjustifiable? Mr. Bradford contended that solitary 
confinement at hard labor would accomplish all that had been claimed 
for the death penalty.** He showed that history proves that mild 
penalties do not encourage the commission of crime nor severe 
penalties deter from criminal action. The example of Rome and 
England demonstrates this conclusively. Rome never imposed the 
death penalty except upon slaves, and yet it was much more orderly 
that England with its unprecedentedly long list of capital crimes.”* 
The experience of America has been similar to that of Rome and 
England.*® 


18 Bradford, op. cit. References, as above, to London edition of 1795. 

‘Y The total abolition ot the death penalty had been urged by Dr. Benjamin ~ 
Rush in 1786-7. Roberts Vaux, Notices, p. 33. A Statistical View of the 
Operation of the Penal Code of Pennsylvania, 1817, pp. 3-4. The Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, Vol. II, Number 3, pp. 205-10. 

20 Bradford, of. cit., pp. 3, 49-80. 

21 Ibid,. p. 6. 

22 bide) pps O=7. 25 Tbid. oul Ofte 

28 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 24 Ibid. p 9. : 
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Mr. Bradford then turned to a scientific examination of the effect 
of the ameliorating law of September 15, 1786, in Pennsylvania, 
upon the commission of those crimes which were removed from the 
list of capital offences. He concluded that, when all disturbing 
influences were eliminated, the results revealed the fact that the 
number of commissions of these crimes was less in the six years 
after 1786 than in the six years previous to that time.2® Mr. Brad- 
ford stated that he believed that society might safely dispense with 
the death penalty in the case of all crimes except premeditated mur- 
der and high treason, and it might be that, sooner or later, the prog- 
ress of intelligence would be sufficient, so that capital punishment 
might be wholly abolished.*” His conclusion is significant: 


The conclusion to which we are led by this enquiry seems to be, 
that in all cases, except those of high treason and murder, the pun- 
ishment of death may be safely abolished, and milder penalties 
advantageously introduced. Such a system of punishments, aided 
and enforced in the manner I have mentioned. will not only have 
an auspicious influence on the character, morals, and happiness of 
the people, but may hasten the period, when, in the progress of 
civilization, the punishment of death shall cease to be necessary ; 
and the legislature of Pennsylvania, putting the keystone to the arch, 
may triumph in the completion of their benevolent work.*§ 


Mr. Bradford had the satisfaction of seeing his theories enacted 
into law in the act of April 22, 1794, “for the better preventing of 
crimes, and for abolishing the punishment of death in certain cases.” 
It was declared that, 


It is the duty of every government to endeavor to reform, rather 
than to exterminate offenders, and the punishment of death ought 
never to be inflicted where it is not absolutely necessary to the pub- 
lic safety.” 


Accordingly, it was enacted, 


That no crime whatsoever, hereafter committed, except_murder 
in the first degree, shall be punished with death in the State of 
Pennsylvania.*° 


It was specified that murder in the first degree would be constituted 
by all premeditated murder and by all murder committed in attempt- 
ing rape, arson, robbery or burglary. All other types of murder 
were to constitute murder in the second degree.*! The death penalty 

26 Ibid., pp. 20ff. 

27 Ibid., pp. 35ff. 

28 Bradford, op. cit., p. 46. : 

29 The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. XV, p. 174. 

30 Ibid. 

21 [bid., p. 175. 
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for murder in the first degree was to be inflicted “by hanging by the 


29 


reek 4 
In addition to this remarkable reduction of capital crimes, the 


act provided reduced penalties for the crimes which were eliminated 
from the list of those punishable by death. The following were the 
penalties prescribed: murder in the second degree, imprisonment of 
from five to eighteen years; manslaughter, imprisonment for from 
two to ten years, with from six to fourteen years for a second 
offence; murder or concealment of the death of a bastard child, im- 
prisonment up to five years or a fine at the discretion of the court; 
high treason, imprisonment for from six to twelve years ;** arson, 
imprisonment from five to twelve years; rape, imprisonment for 
from ten to twenty-one years; malicious maiming, imprisonment for 
from two to ten years and a fine up to one thousand dollars, three- 
fourths of which was to go to the party injured; counterfeiting, 
imprisonment from four to fifteen years and a fine up to one thou- 
sand dollars.** “Benefit of clergy” was “forever abolished.” * 


It was provided that if a person be convicted a second time of 
a crime which was capital on September 15, 1786, he should be con- 
fined for life in the solitary cells of the Walnut street jail, unless the 
inspectors saw fit to remove him from these cells.** The only excep- 
tion to this rule was in case the second offence was committed after 
escaping or being pardoned; in such instances the penalty for a 
second commission of the crime was to be imprisonment for twenty- 
five years.*” With some minor revisions, especially in the Act of 
April 23, 1829, this law of 1794 remained the basis of the criminal 
code of Pennsylvania until the systematic revision of the code in 
1860. 

A slight increase in the severity of the penal code was produced 
by an act of April 4, 1807. The act of September 15, 1786, had 
decreed a punishment of not to exceed two years’ imprisonment for 
those crimes, not capital in 1786, but which had been punished by 
the brutal forms of corporal punishment and by imprisonment for 
life. This act of April 4, 1807, raised the maximum limit for these 
crimes to seven years imprisonment, though it specified that this 
increase should not apply to bigamy, accessory after the fact in a 

82 Tbid., p. 180. 

33 The fact that high treason was not made a capital crime may in some 


degree be explained by the fact that the “Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania 
was at its height in 1794, ‘ 

84 The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. XV 175- 

85 Ibid., p. 177. ae: “ake aunties 

36 Thid., pp. 178-9. 

87 Tbid:, p. 179. 
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felony, or the reception of stolen goods.** From this time until 
_ the act of April 23, 1829, there were no important alterations in the 
criminal code of Pennsylvania.*® 


IV. THe REVISION OF THE CRIMINAL CODE IN 1829. 


A resolution of the legislature, passed March 23, 1826, directed 
the appointment of three commissioners to revise the criminal code 
of the state.*? Charles Shaler, Edward King and T. J. Wharton 
were appointed to perform this important task. They laid their 
report before the legislature on December 20, 1827.** The commis- 
sion made no attempt at a complete new codification of the criminal 
law of the state, as they felt that their authorization did not extend 
to this limit and the time alloted was not sufficient to the completion 
of so extensive a task.** Rather they aimed at “loping off relics of 
barbarism,” giving a better definition of crimes and eliminating obso- 
lete statutes.** One of the most original and valuable innovations 
introduced was the practice of specifying only the maximum sen- 
tence and leaving the minimum to the discretion of the court.** This 
procedure was defended with ingenuity and convinciveness.** In 
some cases, the commissioners thought it wise to extend the maxi- 
mum, and their defence of this step is interesting as indicating that 
the struggle between prison reformers and the conservatism of the 
judiciary is not merely an incident of the present day. They stated 
that, 

In some instances, the punishment alloted to offences, appears 
hardly commensurate with the specified crimes, and this, whether 
we consider these punishments with practical men, as a means of 
prevention, or consider penitentiaries with some modern theorists, 


as mere schools of reform.*® 
On the whole, however, the revision was a work of great skill 


and ability and the failure of the legislature to adopt it was a severe 
blow to the progress of criminal jurisprudence in Pennsylvania. Not 
until 1860 was a criminal code provided which attained the level of 
excellence and modernity reached in the report of 1827. The reason 


38 Acts of the General Assembly of Pennsylvama, 1806-7, p. 134. 

39 For a list of the penal laws of Pennsylvania from 1700 to 1812, see 
Bioren’s edition of the Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Vol. V, 
1812, Index, pp. 270-72. An able revision of the penal code by Jared Inger- 
soll, in 1813, was rejected by the legislature. 

40 Acts of the General Assembly, 1825-6, p. 413. 

41 Report of the Commissioners on the Penal Code, 1828, p. 105. 

42 Thid., pp. 93-4. 

43 Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

44 Report of the Commissioners on the Penal Code, pp. 98-100. 

45 [bid. 

46 Thid., pp. 96-7. 
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for the failure to adopt the code is a part of the story of the struggle 
over penitentiary systems. The same commissioners had been 
directed to draw up rules for the regulation of the new state peni- 
tentiaries and they had reported in favor of the Auburn system.*7 
This led to the opposition of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons, and in the three-cornered con- 
flict which ensued between the penal code commissioners, the com- 
missioners charged with building the Eastern Penitentiary, and the 
prison society, the legislature ended by rejecting the revised penal 
code as well as the recommendation of the Auburn system.** 

_ Instead of the code recommended by the commissioners, the leg- 
islature, by an act of April 23, 1829, adopted a revision which was 
much less thorough and systematic than the commissioners had sug- 
gested.*® It followed the precedent of the code of 1794 in prescrib- 
ing maximum and minimum penalties for the first offence of the 
specified crimes, and the recommendation of the commissioners of 
1827 in usually prescribing only the maximum penalty for the sec- 
ond conviction. On the whole, the revision, while constituting no 
departure in juristic doctrine from the code of 1794, did produce 
a considerable reduction in the length of the term of imprisonment 
specified for the various crimes. This was, no doubt, due to the 
optimism at the time with respect to the remarkable reformative 
virtues of the Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement at hard 
labor. 

In the first place, it was ordered that in all cases where impris- 
onment was the penalty imposed this should be carried out in soli- 
tary confinement at hard labor.®° The following penalties were 
imposed for the crimes enumerated: high treason, for the first 
offence, imprisonment of from three to six years, and for the sec- 
ond offence, imprisonment for not to exceed ten years; murder in 
the second degree, for the first offence, imprisonment of from four 
to twelve years, and for the second offence, imprisonment for life; 
manslaughter, for the first offence, imprisonment of from two to 
six years, and for the second offence, imprisonment for from six to 
twelve years; mayhem, for the first offence, imprisonment of from 
one to seven years, and for the second offence, imprisonment for 
not to exceed fourteen years; rape, for the first offence, imprison- , 


47 Tbid., pp. 77-82. 

48 The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, Vol. 
I, Number 1, 1845, pp. 8-12. ‘ 

*9Laws of the General Assembly, 1828-9, pp. 341-54. This code is also 
ghee in Richard Vaux’s Brief Sketch of the Eastern Penitentiary, pp. 
36-42. 

50Taws, 1828-9, pp. 341-2. 
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ment of from two to twelve years, and for the second offence, 
imprisonment for life; sodomy and buggery, for the first offence, 
imprisonment of from one to five years, and for the second offence, 
imprisonment for not to exceed ten years; kidnapping, for the first 
offence, imprisonment of from five to twelve years, and for the 
second offence, imprisonment for twenty-one years; arson, for the 
first offence, imprisonment of from one to ten years, and for the 
second offence, imprisonment for not to exceed fifteen years; bur- 
glary, for the first offence, imprisonment of from two to ten years, 
and for the second offence, imprisonment for not to exceed fifteen 
years; robbery, for the first offence, imprisonment of from one to 
seven years, and for the second offence, imprisonment for not to 
exceed twelve years; horse-stealing, for the first offence, imprison- 
ment of from one to four years, and for the second offence, impris- 
onment for not to exceed seven years; forgery, for the first offence. 
imprisonment of from one to seven years, and for the second offence. 
imprisonment for not to exceed ten years; perjury, for the first 
offence, imprisonment of from one to five years, and for the second 
offence, imprisonment for not to exceed eight years.*’ It was fur- 
ther specified that for all crimes not enumerated the penalties should 
remain as prescribed in earlier laws.*® Such was the relatively mild 
penal code under which the Pennsylvania system began its complete 
operation, as it had made its beginnings under the codes of 1786, 
1790, and 1794.*8 


V. THe ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


The failure of the penal code commissioners of 1828 to provide 
Pennsylvania with a relatively systematic and enlightened code of 
criminal jurisprudence has already been discussed. It has been 
shown that the recommendation of the commissioners were rejected 
primarily because they insisted in attaching to the revised criminal 
code, as a sort of a “rider,” a set of provisions directing the adoption 
of the Auburn system of prison administration. The friends of the 
Pennsylvania system considered the sacrifice of the newly proposed 
criminal code less of an evil than the loss of their cherished penologi- 
cal principles and defeated the bill through lobbying with the judi- 
ciary committee of the state legislature. Not until 1860 was the 
ambition of the commissioners realized in the enactment of a new 


‘1Laws of the General Assembly, 1828-9, pp. 342-4. 

°2 Thid., p. 345. ae 

53As the basis of a comparison, see the admirable summary of the criminal 
codes of the period in the Fourth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Soci 
ety of Boston, 1829, pp. 31-54. 
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criminal code. In the interval between 1828 and 1860, however, 
one important advance was made in the modernizing and humaniz- 
ing of one phase of jurisprudence which was until relatively recent 
times divided between civil and criminal law, namely, imprisonment 
for debt. 

Throughout the colonial period, many successive attempts had 
been made to relieve the condition of “distressed debtors,” but the 
courts never adopted a liberal interpretation of the laws, and impris- 
onment for debt persisted far down into the period of the common- 
wealth. One of the most grievous sources of evil revealed in the 
Walnut street jail by the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons was the mode of treating debtors in 
1787-1790, and from 1818 to 1835 a separate prison on Arch street 
had been set aside for the incarceration of debtors and witnesses. 
The first important progressive legislation in this sphere was con- 
tained in an act of April 4, 1792, which was designed to do away 
with the evils of the extortionate fee system which had been in vogue 
down to that time. This act provided that the keeper of the debtors’ 
apartment in the Philadelphia jail was to be granted a fixed salary 
of five hundred dollars, which was to supersede all fees hitherto 
allowed to him or his subordinates.** The basis of a general bank- 
ruptcy act was laid by a law of April 4, 1798, which provided, “That 
the person of a debtor shall not be liable to imprisonment for debt, 
after delivering up his estate for the benefit of his creditors, unless 
he has been guilty of fraud or embezzlement.” ** This liberal act 
met the fate of its predecessors and imprisonment for debt continued 
with little change. The first decisive step was taken in an act of 
February 8, 1819, which commanded that, ““No female shall be 
arrested or imprisoned for, or by reason of any debt contracted after 
the passing of this act.’’°* The degree to which imprisonment for 
debt persisted may be seen from the fact that on June 16, 1836, a 
long and elaborate act was passed defining and prescribing the civil 
and criminal procedure in debtors’ cases.** The final act abolishing 
imprisonment for debt in Pennsylvania was passed on July 12, 1842. 
In a most fundamental sense, this act and the many similar ones 
which were passed throughout the country in this same general 
period were, as Professor Carleton has so well shown, the product 
of the wave of indignation that swept over the country and demanded 
the abolition of this, along with the many other undemocratic fea- 


*4The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. XIV, pp. 267-9. 
55 [bid., Vol. XVI, pp. 98-106. 


56 Acts of the General Assembly, 1818-19, p. 57. 
5T Laws of the General Assembly, 1835-6, pp. 729-41. 
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tures of American society and politics. The movement was an inci- 
dent of the development of the Jacksonian democracy and of the rise 
of the organization of the industrial proletariat.®s 

In a more immediate sense, it was the outgrowth of a vigorous 
campaign of invective directed against the antiquated laws on this 
point by Louis Dwight in the annual reports of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, from 1830 to 1845. In no phase of prison reform 
was Dwight more active than in agitating for the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt. In Pennsylvania, his efforts were ably seconded 
by the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons, this being about the only field in which they could work in 
harmony and agreement with the leader of the Boston society. The 
act of 1842, which was entitled, “An Act to Abolish Imprisonment 
for Debt and to Punish Fraudulent Debtors,” provided that: 


From and after the passage of this act, no person shall be arrested 
or imprisoned on any civil process issuing out of any court of this 
commonwealth, in any suit or proceeding instituted for the recovery 
of any money due upon any judgment or decree founded upon con- 
tract, or due upon any contract, express or implied, or for the recov- 
ery of any damages for the non-performance of any contract, except- 
ing in cases for contempt, to enforce civil remedies, action for fines 
or penalties, or on promises to marry, or moneys collected by any 
public officer, or for any misconduct or neglect in office, or in any 
professional employment, in which cases the remedies shall remain 
as heretofore.” °° 


VI. THE CRIMINAL CopE oF 1860. 


By 1858, the anachronisms in the existing penal code and the 
confusion resulting from the successive additions to the act of 1829, 
which had itself been little but an amendment of the codes of 
1790-94, made further acquiesence in the existing penal code no 
longer possible, and on April 19th of that year the legislature 
resolved, 


That the Governor of this Commonwealth be and he is hereby 
authorized and required to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, three competent citizens, learned in the laws 
of this commonwealth, as commissioners to revise, collate and digest 


58 Frank Carleton, “The Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt in the United 
States,” in The Yale Review, Vol. XVII. pp. 338-44. Cf. J. R. Commons 
(ed.), A History of Labor in the Umted States, Vol. 1, pp. 296ff. 

59Laws of the General Assembly, 1842, pp. 339ff. For complete or nearly 
complete lists of laws dealing with imprisonment for debt in Pennsylvania, see 
The Statutes at Large, Vol. IV, pp. 183-4, note, and G. W. Pepper and W. 1D: 
Lewis, Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania, 1896, Vol. I, p. 2313. For a discus- 
sion of the abolition of debt in Pennsylvania, see W. C. Heffner, The History 
of Poor Relief Legislation in Pennsylvania, 1682-1913, pp. 202-4. 
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all the acts and statutes relating to or touching the penal laws of 
the commonwealth. 

The commissioners appointed by Governor W. F.. Packer to carry 
out this revision of the penal code were John C. Knox, David Web- 
ster and Edward King.** Judge King (1794-1873) had been one of 
three commissioners on the revision of the penal code in 1828, and 
he had the opportunity to put his juristic ideas and principles into 
practice after an interval of thirty-two years. It is generally agreed 
that the code of 1860 was mainly the work of Judge King, the most 
eminent of Pennsylvania authorities on the law of equity and for 
years President Judge of the criminal court of Philadelphia county.* 

Apart from the specific penalties imposed by the code some of 
its outstanding features were the following. It was drawn up in 
an admirably systematic manner, even if some of the divisions may 
have been too logical and artificial, a fault inherent in all attempts 
to classify criminal acts. The two most novel and progressive fea- 
tures of the code were the consistent practice of prescribing only 
the maximum penalty for the several offences and leaving the mini- 
mum to be fixed at the discretion of the sentencing court, and the 
courageous abolition of the monstrous and barbarous distinction 
between grand and petit larceny, which still remains embalmed in 
the statute books of many American commonwealths—a curious but 
oppressive relic of medieval juristic conceptions. The only reaction- 
ary anachronism introduced was that contained in the law imposing 
a penalty for blasphemy. This stipulated that, 

If a person shall wilfully, premeditately and despitefully blas- 
pheme, or speak losely and profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, such person, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, and undergo an imprisonment not exceeding three 
months, or either, at the discretion of the court.®* 

The following were the penalties imposed for the more impor- 
tant crimes. In the field of crimes against the state, treason was 
punished by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars and impris- 


83Taws of the General Assembly, 1860, p. 392. 

60 “The Revised Penal Code of Pennsylvania,” reprinted from The Ameri- 
can Law Register, August, 1860, pp. 1-2. 

61 “The Revised Penal Code of Pennsylvania,” loc. cit., pp. 2-3. 

6° Thid. It is significant that down to the present time all the great revi- 
sions of Pennsylvania criminal law have been primarily the work of some one 
man in each epoch. The enlightened Quaker codes of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury were prepared by William Penn; the notorious code of 1718 was compiled 
by David Lloyd, though he cannot be entirely blamed for its contents; the 
notable revisions of 1786 to 1794 were the work of William Bradford, Jr., 
inspired by the spirit of Benjamin Rush; the slightly revised code of 1829 was 
drawn up by Thomas Bradford, Jr., with the aid and advice of Roberts Vaux 
and S. R. Wood. 
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onment for a period not to exceed twelve years. Misprison of trea- 
son was penalized by a fine of not to exceed one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for not more than six years.® 

The following penalties were prescribed for crimes against public 
morals and decency: blasphemy, as above; sodomy and buggery, a 
fine not to exceed one thousand dollars and imprisonment for not 
more than ten years; bigamy, a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for not more than two years; adultery, a 
fine of not more than five hundred dollars and imprisonment for 
not more than one year; fornication, a fine of not more than one 
hundred dollars ; incest, a fine up to five hundred dollars and impris- 
onment for not more than three years.© 


Crimes against persons were dealt with in the following manner: 
murder in the first degree, “death by hanging by the neck”; murder 
in the second degree, imprisonment for not more than twelve years 
for the first offence and life imprisonment for the second offence; 
voluntary manslaughter, a fine of not more than one thousand dol- 
lars and imprisonment for not more than twelve years; mayhem, a 
fine of not more than one thousand dollars and imprisonment for 
not more than five years; rape, a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for not more than fifteen years; kidnap- 
ping, a fine of not more than two thousand dollars and imprisonment 
for not more than twelve years; assault and battery, a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars and imprisonment for not more 
than one year, both or either at the discretion of the court.** 


The punishments decreed for offences against personal property 
were as follows: robbery, a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for not more than ten years; assault to 
rob, a fine of not more than one thousand dollars and imprisonment 
for not more than five years; larceny, a fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars and imprisonment for not more than three years.*’ 

The punishment prescribed for offences against real property 
follow: burglary, a fine of not more than one thousand dollars and 
imprisonment for not more than ten years; arson, without a person 
in the dwelling house, a fine of not more than two thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for not more than five years, and with a person 
in the dwelling house, a fine of not more than four thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for not more than twenty years.** 

64 Tbid., p. 385. 

65 Tbid., pp. 392-5. 

86 Jbid.. pp. 402-8. 
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Finally, with respect to offences against the coin and forgery, 
the following penalties were prescribed: counterfeiting, a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars and imprisonment for not more than 
five years; forgery, the same as for counterfeiting.” 

The only capital crime, then, in the code of 1860 was murder 
in the first degree, as in all codes from 1794 to 1860. A revised 
code of criminal procedure was ‘also prepared by the commissioners 
and accepted by the legislature”? In their long and able report the 
commissioners presented an elaborate exposition, explanation and 
defence of their work which was of great assistance in securing its 
enactment into law.” 

That the report and the codes were considered of a high order 
by authoritative contemporary critics is evident from the following 
comment in one of the leading law reviews of the time: 


The report, as a whole, is a most masterly production, and reflects 
infinite credit upon the ability, learning, industry, and faithfulness 
of the Commissioners, and will prove an enduring monument to 
their fame. It is deserving of careful study in all its details, not 
only by those who are engaged in the practice of criminal law, but 
by the legislator, and by all who are interested in penal legislation 
and the entire subject of crimes and punishments. Pennsylvania _ 
may now congratulate herself upon possessing a system of penal 
laws worthy of her advanced civilization, and adapted to the wants 
of her extended and varied population.” 


VII. THE CoNTEMPORARY MOVEMENT FOR A SYSTEMATIC REVISION 
OF THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


While there is little doubt that the laudatory strain in the above 
quotation was justified, in view of the relative condition and level of 
criminal jurisprudence at that time, the progress in the level of crimi- 
nal law in the last half century is evident from the following incisive 
criticism passed upon this code of 1860 by Professor William E. 
Mikell, Dean of the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the most eminent of American authorities on criminal juris- 
prudence, in general, and on the criminal law of Pennsylvania, in 


particular: ~ 


69 Thid., pp. 420-25. 

70 Tbid., pp. 427-58. 

™1 “The Revised Penal Code of Pennsylvania,” loc. cit., pp. 4ff. The com- 
plete documentary sources for this revision are contained in the following: 
Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Revise the Penal Code of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 1860, pp. 129, and The Penai Laws of 
Pennsylvania, Passed March 31, 1860, Harrisburg, 1860, p. 79. 

72“The Revised Penal Code of Pennsylvania,” Joc. cit., p. 26. For a list of 
the criminal laws repealed by the code of 1860, which constitutes a fair index 
to the previous criminal law of Pennsylvania, see Laws of the General Assem- 
bly, 1860, pp. 451-8. 
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Perhaps, in the true sense of the term, there is no criminal 
a es as 
code” in Pennsylvania. The whole body of criminal law has never 
been reduced to a written code in this state in the sense in which 
this has been done in some of the States of the Union in which juris- 
dictions there are no crimes except those specifically prescribed. . . 


Viewing the code, however, as a whole, there is an utter lack 
of principle in the grading of crimes as felonies or misdemeanors, 
either according to the moral heinousness of the offence or the sever- 
ity of the punishment. 


The work of the commissioners who framed the Code of 1860 
shows an utter lack of consistent theory not only of grading the 
crimes as felonies and misdemeanors, but also in grading the punish- 
ment fixed for the various crimes. . 

In the case of almost every crime denounced by the code fine 
and imprisonment are associated. In most cases the penalty provided 
is fine and imprisonment, in some it is fine or imprisonment. In a 
few cases imprisonment alone without a fine is prescribed, and in 
a few others, it is a fine alone without imprisonment. We seek in 
vain for any principle on which the fine is omitted, where it is 
omitted ; or for a principle on which it is inflicted in addition in some 
omitted; or for a principle on which it is inflicted in addition to 
imprisonment in some cases, and as an alternative to imprisonment 
in others. 

The Pennsylvania code has no general section on attempts, but 
in a haphazard manner, in providing for some crimes, provides for 
the attempt to commit the same, and in some cases has no provision 
for such attempts. A study of those cases in which provision tor 
punishing the attempt is made, shows an entire absence of any theory 
or principle in assessing the punishment. oe 


The criminal code of 1860 has never been systematically revised 
and remains to the present day the basis of Pennsylvania’s criminal 
jurisprudence. It has been modified by many additions and amend- 
ments, but these alterations have contributed rather to greater con- 
fusion than to clarity and modernity. Professor Mikell also calls 


attention to this point: 


The writer has attempted to point out in this paper some of the 
more glaring and interesting defects in the code. He has by no 
means exhausted them. There is a great need for a complete revi- 
sion of the code. It is a jumble of inconsistent theories; a great 
many sections are badly drawn, others are obsolete; many are incon- 
sistent, many are in conflict; there is much overlapping due to dif- 
ferent acts having been passed at different times covering in part 
the same subject matter, so that it cannot be told whether a given 
crime should be punished under one section or another prescribing 
a different punishment. 

78The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, March, 1918, pp. 
89-91. 
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By 1917 the condition of the penal code of Pennsylvania as 
regards anachronisms, conflicts and points of confusion had become 
much like that which existed in 1860, and an act of July 25, 1917, 
directed the governor to appoint five commissioners to 

: revise, collate, and digest all the acts and statutes relat- 
ing to or touching the penal laws of the Commonwealth in such a 
manner as to render the penal code of Pennsylvania more efficient, 
clear, and perfect, and the punishments inflicted on crimes more 
uniform and better adapted to the suppression of crime and the 
reformation of the offender.” 


Governor Brumbaugh, accordingly, appointed the commissioners 
and they are now engaged upon the task of revision which presents 
an opportunity for constructive and progressive juristic reform 
unequalled since the days of William Bradford, Jr., as the scientific 
background of criminal jurisprudence has made more progress since 
1860 than it had between the time of Draco and 1860. As a mem- 
ber of the commission charged with the revision, Professor Mikell 
has given above some notion of the task and at least a slight indica- 
tion of the promising spirit in which it will be attacked.7* The com- 
missioners appointed drafted a revised code, but the Legislature thus 
far (March, 1923) refused to accept their work and bring Pennsyl- 
vania criminal jurisprudence up to the level of modern juristic sci- 
ence and penal practice. 


74 Tbid., p. 92. 

™ Laws of the General Assembly, 1917, pp. 1188-9. 

*6 The following commissioners were appointed by Governor Brumbaugh 
to revise the criminal code, Edwin M. Abbott, William E. Mikell, George C 
Bradshaw, Clarence E..Coughlin and Rex N. Mitchell. ; ; 


THE HUMAN STRIVING AND THE 
CATEGORIES OF SCIENCE’ 


BY BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


CERTAIN school of philosophers have tried to persuade us 
A that the human striving, or the moral consciousness, and the 
principles of scientific reason have no relationship in common. It 
is but necessary to cast a glance at the history of pragmatism to 
appreciate the inadequacy of such an assertion. In the original arti- 
cle of C. S. Peirce on “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” ? the argu- 
ment concerned the principles of scientific method. After review- 
ing the notions of Bacon and Descartes, as well as the attempts of 
lesser philosophers to legislate for science, the American mathemati- 
cian came to the conclusion that it was necessary to bring reason 
into the laboratory—much as Kepler had done when he painstak- 
ingly plotted every possible curve that could explain the movement 
of Mars. From a discussion of the logic of science, pragmatism was 
transformed into a philosophy of voluntaristic fideism. And even 
if Mr. Dewey has attempted to swing the movement away from some 
of the temperamental excesses of James, the fact remains that in the 
pragmatic philosophy logic and moral striving are still very closely 
united. 

To be sure, the realistic critics have used pragmatism as the hoi 
rible example of what happens when reasons of the heart are allowed 
to interfere with reasons of the intellect. And it certainly is true 
that pragmatism in many instances has weakened the authority of 
the intellect, and has opened the door to all manner of affective 
vagaries. The same charge is applicable to the Bergsonian phil- 
osophy of the intuition, which beginning as a critique of scientific 
orthodoxy has ended up as an apology for modernistic Catholicism. 
Granted that these movements have been to a large extent intel- 


1A critical discussion based on L’Expérience Humaine et la Causalité 
Physique, by Léon Brunschvicg. Paris, Alcan, 1922, pp. 625, xvi. 
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lectually destructive, the very fact that the moral consciousness can 
play such tricks is in itself highly significant. We must deal with 
the reasons of the heart if only for their power to make trouble. 
We cannot follow out the suggestion that Mr. Russell offers in “The 
Freeman’s Worship,” and let our heart cherish lofty thoughts with 
no other specific content than their mere loftiness. The heart refuses 
to be fooled that way. 

If the moral striving cannot be permanently separated from our 
intellectual activity, and if the method of pragmatism and the method 
of the Bergsonian intuition lead only to the breakdown of intellectual 
authority, there is yet the method of Spinoza—the union of love and 
knowledge in the amor dei intellectualis. It is also the method of 
Plato and the method of Kant. All three of these philosophers edu- 
cated their sensibility by a devotion to science, instead of undermin- 
ing their reason by giving free rein to their sensibility. All three 
meditated the experience of mathematics. “. . . Truth,” wrote 
Spinoza, “might have lain hidden from the human race through all 
eternity, had not Mathematics, which deals not in final causes but 
in the essences and properties of things, offered to men another [and 
veritable] norm of truth.” * 

What clearer illustration can be given of the gulf separating the 
Spinozistic norm of truth from the norm of pragmatism than to cite 
in this connection the lines written in 1893 by William James to his 
friend Flournoy? 


“Pourquoi suis-je depourvu du sens mathematique. Toutes les 
propositions mathematiques me semblent non seulement inintelligi- 
bles, mais fausses. Renouvier m’a toujours contente par son exposi- 
tion; et voila qu’il va falloir que je me remette a l’ecole.” 4 


While these lines are not meant to be taken too seriously, they 
do give an apercu of the motivation of the Jamesian temperament, 
and M. Brunschvicg is right in observing that “the Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience would bear quite a different interpretation the 
moment one understood that there exists Varieties of Mathematical 
Experience, no less fascinating and no less suggestive.” * 


For the task of interpreting the human striving in its multiple 
philosophic aspects, no writer could be better fitted than M. Brun- 
schvicg. Historian of Spinoza, commentator of Pascal, equipped 
with the solid weapon of mathematical training as displayed in his 

2“Popular Science Monthly,” Dec., 1877. 


3 Ethics, Part I, app. Cf. Van Vioten and Land, vol. 1, p. 71. 


Be Vie et VOcuvre de Théodore Flournoy, Archives de De choleeie 1921, 
p. 


5L’Expér. Hum., p. xi. 
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Etapes de la Philosophie Mathematique, and nurtured in an intel- 
lectual atmosphere where science and philosophy have been brought 
more and more together—our author has used all these advantages 
to perform a difficult piece of work well. He has employed a method 
which might be characterized as historical impressionism. Certainly 
no method is more open to abuse than that of arriving at a point 
of view by reading and commenting upon history. The danger of 
reading into history one’s own preconceptions is assuredly very 
great, but its magnitude is in inverse proportion to the erudition of 
the historian. In the case of M. Brunschvicg, while his present 
work, L’Expérience Humaine et la Causalité Physique, is not to be 
ranked, and is not meant to be ranked as a history, it would seem 
that he has lived up, as well as any man can, to the ambitious for- 
mula he himself has set for all his writing: 


“Philosophy will know what men have believed, and why they 
have believed in it; it will say why there are certain propositions 
which it is absurd to maintain in this day, others which it would be 
no less absurd not to maintain. Philosophy will sum up the experi- 
ence of thinking humanity, and this experience must be made com- 
plete by a test of truth, which will bring about discrimination be- 
tween values, which will eliminate diversity and contradictions, 
allowing to remain only the unique truth.” ® 

M. Brunschvicg’s subject is at the heart of the modern philo- 
sophic problem—one might say the philosophic problem of 
all time. Jt is not merely a cold intellectual antinomy— 
the logical absurdity of the causal relation—that concerns 
us. It is the validity of science, the efficacity of human effort 
which are at stake. The crucial issues upon which turned the war- 
fare between religion and science in the seventeenth century and 
between science and moral philosophy in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries embrace this central paradox of causality. It is easy 
enough to take one side or another in the battle—to be a dogmatic 
scientific determinist and forget the troubles of the moral life, or to 
believe in faith and deny the necessity of science. But even when 
human experience is thus artificially divided into water-tight com- 
partments, new difficulties rise up in each section. The orthodoa 
principles of science lead to logical contradictions at every step. And 
as for faith, it cannot get along by itself ; it demands a concrete intel- 
lectual creed, and even apologetics must obey the rules of logical 
consistency. 

For the solution of these multiple contradictions, there is no gen- 
uine method other than the method of science and philosophy. This 

6Nature et Liberté, Paris, Flammarion, 1921, p. x. 
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lesson M. Brunschvicg has learned by a confrontation of the intel- 
lectual careers of Pascal and Spinoza, and it was at the conclusion 
of his studies on these philosophers, published in 1906, that he thus 
summed up the relation of reason to faith: 

“Reason is not an element of a synthesis which is to be estab- 
lished by a compromise between reason and faith; it is the positive 
function of the synthesis, while the role of faith is to occupy the 
place of anticipation which reason is to reach, to provoke the effort 
which will make this reason equal to its own task.”’” 


M. Brunschvicg’s motive in writing his comprehensive treatise 
on causality is obvious to the reader who cares to look between the 
lines. It is to banish the ghost of scientific materialism which haunts 
our modern civilization. But the knowledge of this motive does not 
in any way diminish the philosophic value of the work—no more 
than a knowledge of Spinoza’s psychology destroys the logical con- 
sistency of the Ethics. 


Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to a consideration of the 
doctrines of pure empiricism. These theories, bobbing up now and 
then in the course of history, have pretended to explain the organi- 
zation of experience automatically without any intellectual effort or 
contribution on the part of the human mind. Perhaps the most 
blatant exposition of empiricism is that of John Stuart Mill, who 
tried to derive the principles of induction by induction itself. The 
ancient empiricists were never so ambitious. Thus Sextus Empiricus 
writes in the Adversus Mathematicos (V. 104): “If in medicine: 
we know that a lesion of the heart brings on death, it is not through 
a single observation, but because after having observed the death 
of Dion, we see the death of Theon, Socrates, and many others.” 8 
In other words, empiricism was merely an upper limit to scepticism. 

The case was different with Hume. Here we have a philosopher 
who oscillated between extreme scepticism and extreme credulity. 
After having challenged the efficacy of natural causality to such a 
point as to destroy all unity in experience, he good-naturedly re- 
established a happy ending in his philosophy by bringing in the deus 
ex machina of universal attraction or association—an extension by 
analogy of Newtonian gravitation. In his historical judgment on 
Hume, M. Brunschvicg follows the idealistic tradition according to 
which the Scotch philosopher is important not for himself as for 
his relation to Kant. 

Turning to the intellectual or rationalistic organization of expe- 
riences, M. Brunschvieg discusses the various successive phases in 


*Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XIV, 1906, p. 731. 
8 Cited by Brunschvicg, p. 5. 
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the development of the doctrine of causality. One section deals with 
the notions of causality among primitive peoples, and the author 
takes the occasion to demolish the positivistic interpretation of M. 
Lévy-Bruhl that the savage mentality is pre-logical. Relying upon 
the same documentation as the sociological school, M. Brunschvicg 
is able to show that what the savage mind lacks, just as what the 
mediaeval mind lacked when it asserted that nature abhors a vacuum, 
is the mathematical tool by which modern physics and the chemistry 
of Lavoisier have built up fixed equations to support the observations 
of the senses. The savage mind is then pre-scientific but not neces- 
sarily pre-logical. 

It is in dealing with ancient philosophy that M. Brunschvicg’s 
historical interpretation is put to a severe test. The responsibility 
for the Aristotelian finalism, which dominated the Western world 
for twenty centuries, is traced to the failure of Plato’s mathemati- 
cal philosophy. The issue of mechanism vs. finalism was already 
there when Aristotle came on the scene. The naturalists had devel- 
oped mechanism, but this philosophy proved fruitless for the reason 
that the ancients lacked the instrument of calculation which alone 
has made modern science successful. Finalism had grown out of 
the practical moral philosophy. Plato saw the weakness of both 
alternatives, and tried to find a way out by the path that Pythagoras 
had traced, but, finding himself unable to render account of change 
and becoming by the eternal essences of either numbers or ideas, he 
introduces the notion of the demi-urge as the ordinator of the uni- 
verse. There was nothing left for Aristotle to do, but to register 
the defeat of Plato, and to conciliate in eclectic fashion both finalism 
and mechanism. 

The Cartesian revolution is hailed by the author as a triumph 
of mathematics over scholasticism. Its great virtue is that it geo- 
metricised physics at the same time that it reduced geometry to 
algebra. The essence of Cartesian rationalism is that it abandoned 
the search for the real causes of mechanical action but set itself 
the task of observing relations. This philosophic gain was com- 
promised by the subsequent development of Newtonian physics with 
its action at a distance. 

“The hope which after Descartes the seventeenth century had 
been able to form, that of finding in the mechanistic conception of 
the universe a definitive solution of the problem of causality, was 
not realized. Not only do we observe, with Leibnitz and with New- 
ton, the return of that notion of force which seemed to have been 
chased out of philosophy by the discredit of the scholastic tradition, 
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but this revival comes about through two different ways, which lead 
to two nations of force, incompatible each with the other. The Leib- 
nitzian notion of active force is regarded as imaginary by the New- 
tonians, because it proceeds from a metaphysical speculation, the 
truth of which has not been submitted to a test of facts; the New- 
tonian or post-Newtonian notion of force is regarded as imaginary 
by the Leibnitzians because it does not satisfy the conditions of 
spatial contact required by scientific comprehension. A double con- 
flict has to be resolved by the eighteenth century: inside of rational 
mechanics, the conflict of mechanism and dynamism between Car- 
tesians and Leibnitzians ; and on the other hand inside of dynamisns, 
the conflict of metaphysical mathematicism and experimental mathe- 


maticism.”’ ® 


Part of this conflict was, as we know, removed by Kant, and the 
doctrine of the a-priori. Without renouncing in any way the Car- 
tesian principle that for the speculative knowledge of the universe 
there exists but one type of truth, that of mathematics, the Kantian 
criticism bridged the gap between mathematics and physics by means 
of the forms of the intuition. On the experimental side the prob- 
lems set by the Newtonian cosmology were not really solved until 
the development of Einsteinian relativity. From his point of view 
as a critical idealist, M. Brunschvicg takes no pains to conceal the 
joy with which he greets the new physics. The concept of energy 
has long since been regarded as nothing more than a mathematical 
integral, and now we are able at last to reduce gravity—this occult 
force acting at a distance—to geometry and differential equations. 

To be sure there still remain obstacles in the way of mathematical 
idealism as a philosophy of science. There is the obstreperous quan- 
tum theory, which challenges the hypothesis of mathematical con- 
tinuity. And there is the atomic hypothesis, which after its various 
vicissitudes, has now gained new strength through the work of M. 
Jean Perrin. But even though the atom has been counted and meas- 
ured, we have not yet reached the cosmological ultimate of Dem- 
ocritus. 


“The atoms,” writes M. Perrin, “are not these eternal and indi- 
visible elements whose irreducible simplicity would set a limit to the 
possible, and, in their unimaginable smallness, we commence to 
anticipate a prodigious swarming of new worlds. Thus the astron- 
omer, with his head growing dizzy at the sight, discovers beyond 
the familiar skies, beyond the abysses of shadow that light takes 
~ milleniums to traverse, pale flakes lost in space, milky ways, immeas- 
urabiy distant, whose feeble glimmer yet reveals to us the palpitation 

*fbid., p. 251. 
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of millions of giant stars. Nature employs the same limitless splen- 
dor both in the Atom and in the Nebulus, and every new instrument 
of knowledge shows her to be more vast and variegated, more 
fecond, more unexpected, more beautiful, more rich in its fathom- 
less immensity.” 2° 

It is against the background of modern mathematical physics that 
M. Brunschvicg paints his personal philosophy. Shunning meta- 
physics, he is content with a philosophy of human experience, a phil- 
osophy whose sole aim is to reflect upon the progress of thought 
with a view to dispel prejudices and to face the future with a con- 
fidence of an understanding of the past. 

“The comprehension of scientific knowledge demands an effort 
of reflexion upon the perspective according to which the spirit dis- 
poses both the notions which will be the instrument of its conquest 
and the data through which experience answers its questions, upon 
the manner in which the adaptation of the measure to the thing 
measured permits of establishing a connection and harmony between 
the notions of rational order and the facts of the experimental order. 
And we shall grasp the secret of this perspective only if we know 
how to plunge ourselves into the remote past of history, if we see 
how, by the elan of invention and by the unexpected reaction of 
observation, have been developed, crystalized, and then broken, the 
notions which serve to put the problem of the universe into equa- 
tions, how the methods have been remodeled, and refined in order 
to give the means for perfectioning endlessly the approximation of 
the solutions already attained.” 

The philosophy of M. Brunschvicg opposes itself with equal 
rigor both to the conceptualism of classic rationalism and to the 
modern anti-intellectualism. From Lachelier he has acquired the 
doctrine that judgment is the ultimate term of human thought, and 
from Emile Boutroux he has borrowed the idea of contingency in 
the laws of nature. Out of such elements he has constructed a two- 
fold philosophy of Socratic humanism in morals and mathematical 
determinism in the world of science. Both are possible the moment 
one realizes that determinism does not mean predeterminism, tha: 
determinism means nothing more than the act of the human mind 
in organizing objectively and mathematically the external world into 


a system. 
Is this subjectivism of the type of pragmatism? 


“This might be true if before perception and before the universe 
humanity was already something entirely given and entirely devel- 
oped, in such a way that by starting with this complete notion of 
man and by defining the structure of his sensibility and intellect. 
perception and science would be explained, as subjective syntheses 

197,es Atomes, Paris, Alcan, 1913, p. 291. Cf. Brunschvicg, p. 392. 

117’Exper. Hum., p. 570. 
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Now . . . if such is indeed the conception which realism forms of 
idealism in order to bolster up its polemic, it is far from the veri!- 
able interpretation of idealism, at least since the advent of modern 
psychology and critical reflexion. Man is not known before the unt 
verse; we do not know ourselves as individuals occupying a portion 
of space and living in time except after having organized—except 
through organizing—our visual and tactual impressions in such a 
manner as to give us a plurality of mobile objects across the suc- 
cession of decorations which dominate our horizon; and we take cog- 
nizance of ourselves as being objects among objects. If we did not 
succeed in putting a reasonable order in the world surrounding us, we 
should not become ourselves, for ourselves, reasonable beings. 
According to the expression of Jules Lachelier: “Incoherence out- 
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side is madness inside’. 

Because reason has grown out of experience and has been refined 
by experience gives no license to the pragmatic fallacy of regarding 
experience as an absolute. Brute experience is by itself a nega- 
tion, a point of resistance, which becomes significant only when it 
is transformed into an intellectual point of departure. So, too, the 
moral philosophy of action which has been so largely encouraged by 
pragmatism reveals itself as an inadequate guide precise'y because 
it emphasizes the wrong phase of the human dialectical process. 


“The Stoics used to say that just as it often happens that a man 
who is introduced to another values this new friend more highly 
than he does the person who gave him the introduction, so in like 
manner it is by no means surprising that though we are first intro- 
duced to Wisdom by the primary impulses of Nature, afterwards 
Wisdom itself becomes dearer than are the impulses by which we 
came to her: 


As one beholds M. Brunschvicg’s remarkable effort at philo- 
sophic synthesis, one begins to realize the growing complexity of 
modern thought, a complexity to which the doctrinaire schools of 
philosophy pay little heed. The problem is not so simple as realism 
vs. idealism, any more than the problem of political government in 
America is exhausted by the alternative of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic parties. Nor is the practical solution of pragmatism of much 
use to the student who is interested in understanding reality in all 
its refinement and subtlety. 

There is indeed no alternative than to study each phase of mod- 
ern thought in its historical becoming. It is a task requiring ency- 
clopedic knowledge and more than that, the artist’s power of creative 
synthesis. For the philosopher, too, is an-artist, having in his charge 


the continual remoulding of the intellectual and moral consciences 
of humanity. 


aT bide p60: 
18 Cicero, De Finibus, 111, 7. Cf. Brunschvicg, p. 614. 


THE MIRACLE. OF THE.FLOOD 
OF PENA BLANCA 


BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE Filipino congregation had gathered on the bank of the 
les Blanca, above the bend around the hill crowned by the 
ancient Catholic church. The over-zealous Amcrican had induced 
the new Protestants to bring for destruction their home-altar im- 
ages, crude wood-carvings and several costly works of art brought 
from Spain centuries before. 

The missionary had planned to burn the images but whispered 
opposition had caused him to suggest casting into the depths of the 
rushing river. After an hour of argument the elders accepted his 
compromise. With his assistance and direction, the altar-pieces 
were bundled, weighted, and laid ready to be pushed into the stream. 
After prayer and at the missionary’s command, the bundles were 
pushed over the bank to sink into the slimy bottom. 


The American assured the people that they had done right, yet 
they lingered as if reluctant to leave the spot. Their faces bore 
a look of anxiety like when awaiting an approaching typhoon. Their 
eyes followed the current, secretly hoping some supernatural agency 
might save their beloved treasures. 

He urged the people to follow him to their little bamboo church 
where with song they would soon forget. All had started when 
someone turning for a final look, shouted, “Balic! Balic Balic!”’ As 
one, the crowd obeyed the summons, running back to the 
river's edge, the missionary following in the wake. Women shrieked 
and fainted. Children cried. Men shouted orders. The images 
cast into the water but a few moments before were floating in the 
whirlpool under the hill, bobbing up and down with tiny hands up- 
stretched as if pleading for help. Before the astonished American 
could find his tongue, boatmen had returned the dripping figures to 
their respective owners. The unsuccessful effort to destroy them 
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was proof that the saints so grotesquely represented had interceded. 
The weak point of the argument did not escape the missionary, 
again calm and collected. He foresaw the futility of any attempt 
to explain how the rocky bottom had cut the bundle-bindings and 
the action of the current and the whirlpool under the hill. Lacking 
neither patience nor tact, he made no protest against the belief of 
the crowd but suggested a trial by fire. After a second long con- 
ference of elders, the proposal was accepted. The Filipino leader 
announced that inasmuch as the saints had saved the images from 
destruction by water, they could as easily preserve them from the 
flames. 


The wet and bedraggled household-gods were settled upon a 
pile of driftwood. A blaze was started, it flickered and died. A 
second was kindled to be put out by dripping water. An aged woman 
came forward to claim her image, but an elder thrust her back. 
Fearing that he was about to be thwarted a second time, the mis- 
sionary brought straw from a nearby stack to tuck under the pyre. 
The fire was rekindled. The onlookers watched with abated breath. 
In ten minutes there was left only a sheet of fluffy white ashes. 

The old priest on the hill had heard his former flock singing 
while he chanted a mass to vacant benches. For thirty years he had 
ministered to the parish. He had supplanted the Spanish friar who 
had won the simple people from Saking, a priest of animism, the 
religion of the primitive Malay. 

Protesting against Christianity, Saking fled with a few of his 
followers to live outlawed in the mountains. Although those he 
left behind were thereafter considered Christians, they frequently 
sought the witch-doctor’s advice and assistance to appease the angry 
ancestral gods who appeared unable to understand that they had 
accepted the religion of the conqueror only because of the fear of 
the Spanish Guardia Civil. 

When Saking heard that the American missionary taught a new 
religion unmolested and that the new conquerors were of many 
creeds, he moved his slender following nearer Pena Blanca, high 
on the slope overlooking the fertile valley where he had once been 
sO prosperous. 

The annual rainy season had gone to give way to summer heat. 
The missionary’s wife had fallen ill and hurried away to Manila. 
The tobacco fields were yellowing while the people rested in the 
shade to await the harvest order. 

In the early morning of the fifth from the harvest-time, Saking 
came down to the village. He no longer feared the priest on the 
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hill and the American was away. People idling in the street gath- 


ered quickly. Saking mounted the platform in front of the Chinese 
bakery. 


“My children,” he began, “thy fathers were faithful to me. For- 
getting ingratitude, I come to warn of an impending danger. The 
Christians teach that their God once sent a flood even as once did 
our god Lumicao. I have come to warn that lest ye turn from the 
gods of the white man, the gods of our ancestors will send again a 
flood to destroy all who have forsaken him. Do not feel secure 
because the season of rain is past. Lumicao can send rain out of 
a clear sky. Follow me. The flood will come.” 


Saking had ended his tirade abruptly. Although he did not fear 
Father Felipe of the parish house on the hill, he deemed it wise to 
avoid a meeting. By the time the old priest had reached the street, 
the crowd had dispersed and Saking was well on his way home. 


In their home, in whispers, the peasants talked of the prophesy. 
After the Chinaman had repeated Saking’s warning, Father Felipe 
spat in disgust, saying, ““Ca! What a fool!” then inquired the price 
set by the Chinese for the new tobacco crop. 

The morning of the first day of harvest was cool and cloudiess. 
The villagers had planned an early start. Someone shouted, 
“Silence! Listen!” The noisy crowd obeyed. From far up the vai- 
ley came a roaring like a flight of locusts, then a rumbling like an 
approaching storm. So intent was their listening that no one had 
noticed the rising water of the river. The rumbling became a crackle 
the avalanche of water was upon them, the narrow valiey had 
become a raging torrent destroying all in its path. 

Father Felipe watched helplessly from his window while Saking 
looked on from the peak of Pena Blanca whose white crags had 
given the village and river its name. 

Before sunset of that fateful May day of 1910, the Pena Blanca 
had returned to its banks. The fertile valley had been left as bare 
as if swept by fire. The tobacco fields were a sea of mud. The 
village was gone. The missionary’s little church was gone. Noth- 
ing remained to mark the site of the once prosperous community 
except the big stone church and the tumble-down parish house on 
the hill. More than two-thirds of the village, four hundred souls, 
had gone to face the Supreme Being who fathers all, be they of 
whatever faith. As the Supreme Father gathered the lost so the 
whitehaired priest sheltered the living; although they had betrayed 
him, he shared his meager fare. 
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It was not until after the dead had been found, blessed, and 
buried that the old priest mentioned the calamity. After a mass and 
before dismissing his slender flock, he urged that they be not dis- 
heartened, and reminded them that God never punishes without just 
cause. He made no reference to his rival and the burned images ; 
Saking, too, was beneath his notice. 


The worshippers filed out, the women and children to the tem- 
porary shelters, and the men to their work. The priest watched the 
workers disappear in the jungle, then he walked slowly to his little 
home to a simple breakfast of rice and dried fish. But the men did 
not stop to cut bamboo, they hurried to Tugugerao the provincial 
capital to kill the missionary who had caused an offended God to 
send a flood to destroy them. Not finding their victim, the angry 
men returned home to find that the excitement and exposure of the 
flood had been too much for their beloved Father Felipe. The slen- 
der cord of life had broken, he was sleeping his last sleep. 


No sooner had Father Velipe been laid to rest under the altar 
before which he had baptized, blessed and married so many of Pena 
Blanca, Saking appeared upon the scene. He reminded the remnant 
of the village that he had warned all of the catastrophe. He told 
them that he had interceded in their behalf with Lumicao but with- 
out avail. Now that the ancestral gods had wiped out the village 
founded by the white man, Saking proposed that they follow him 
to a new site beyond the mountain range where they might live and 
worship as did their forefathers. There being no other to give 
wiser counsel, the remnant of that once prosperous community fol- 
lowed Saking to the promised land. 


A year later, the American, undaunted by the reports of the 
flood and the exodus of the people, returned to Pena Blanca to find 
that all he had read was true. After the flood a storm had blown 
down the little parish house and unroofed the church. Images and 
ornaments had been carried away or destroyed by vandals. The 
tropic sun had started wild flowers in the cracks around the crum- 
bling altar. 

During his enforced stay in Manila he had learned much of Ori- 
ental psychology and the folly of intolerance. He felt it his duty 
to go to his former followers at whatever cost. He would go to 
Saking as a healer and teacher rather than as a bearer of a new 
creed: 

But, first, he must solve the mystery of the Miracle of the Flood 
of Pena Blanca. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE FLOOD OF PENA BLANCA Sop 


Saking’s village was located in a long valley running parallel to 
the great Cagayan of Luzon. Somie prehistoric upheaval had broken 
the dividing range so that the valley beyond might drain through 
the Pena Blanca into the giant Cagayan. 

The missionary decided to press eastward over the range and 
trust to his knowledge of Malay to save him from the wrath of Sak- 
ing should he consider him an intruder. 

The trail was wide and easy to the mouth of the canyon through 
which flowed the scanty water of the Pena Blanca. The path over 
the mountain looked torturous. The American decided to camp. 
While filling his canteen for the day, he noticed that the canyon floor 
was nearly level with long stretches of sand and appeared to be 
no more than five miles long. If a passage through were possible, a 
long tiresome climb might be avoided. After two hours of walking, 
wading, and climbing, he was through the canyon, in sight of Sak- 
ing’s village. The pleasure of his discovery made him forget fatigue, 
the Miracle of the Flood of the Pena Blanca was no longer an 
enigma. Before cutting into the broad trail leading into the village, 
he had decided not to mention his trip through the canyon. 

In the trail he met some of his former converts. He judged 
from their greeting that they bore him no illwill. He had never 
opposed Saking, in fact, he had never known of him or his religion. 

Saking received the visitor cordially and gave him the best hut 
of the village. The American found much malaria and other dis- 
eases that responded to his simple remedies. In a month his medi- 
cine supply was exhausted, he proposed that Saking furnish men 
to bring up more from Togugerao. On the morning of their depart- 
ure, Saking warned his men to avoid the canyon from which no 
man had ever returned. 

When the party had reached the point in the trail where the 
missionary had found it a month before, he ordered a halt to sug- 
gest the short cut. There was a unanimous protest, not one would 
risk offending the ancestral gods who guarded the canyon depths. 
The American explained that he had come that way, pointing to 
his old tracks as evidence of the truth of his assertion. As a com- 
promise, all agreed to follow his old track, though none believed 
it lead through the canyon. Once within the sheer walls, all forgot 
their fears. Midway there was a rest after a climb over huge boul- 
ders, trees, and other debris. 

One of the party called attention to the gigantic scar of the 
mountain side and inquired of the American where the earth and 
rock had gone. 
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“Tnto the river,’ he answered. 

“But it would have filled the river,” persisted the questioner. 

sel tcl dae 

“When ?” 

“Before the flood of Pena Blanca. Yes, you see when that slice 
of the mountain slipped into this narrow canyon it made a dam that 
caused.a big lake. Don’t you see the dead weeds and grass in the 
tress high above your heads? Below there are no weeds and brush 
in the trees. Well, the water was that high above the dam. There,” 
he pointed, “are parts of the dam still standing. It must have been 
over one hundred feet high. When it rained in the mountains, more 
and more water came down. In your new home the water was at 
least twenty feet deep. You can see that yourselves if you will 
look for the driftwood in the trees.” 

The astonished men looked at each other. All had seen the marks 
but no one had ever connected them with the flood. It was all clear 
now. They did not consider a mountain slide of the rainy season 
an act of a god. 

“When the dry season came on in the lowland and the rains of 
the mountains continued, the dam grew weaker and weaker until 
it broke, he explained. 

He had said enough. Saking’s brother had suddenly grown ill 
and was given permission to return home. For the rest of the day 
the entire conversation was of the erroneous explanations of the 
disaster that had cost so many lives. 

Malays grieve little of the past. They bore Saking no ill will. 
Had he not warned them? That fact alone was enough to heal 
any resentment. 

Two weeks later when the missionary returned, he found a con- 
trite Saking. After receiving his appointment as mayor of his com- 
munity, sent by the provincial governor, Saking announced that he 
was ready to become a Christian and proposed that a church be 
built with a pulpit to be filled by their American medicine-man. 


A HELPING HAND TO CHINA 


BY GILBERT REID 


"HE above was the title in English selected for an editorial 

aan in St. Petersburg in 1899, in expressing approval of 
the plan of the newly-initiated International Institute of China. This 
sentence expresses about as well as any other the main purpose for 
which this institute was started and which has directed its policy 
through these years. 


In outlining the chief features of the “International Institute of 
China, I will first answer the question, “What are its chief objects?” 
The first object expressed in the Regulations as drawn up at the 
very outset in 1894, was expressed in these words: “Primarily to 
seek the welfare of China and the good of the Chinese people.” 
Another form of expressing the same idea is that which is found 
in the above title which was used by a Russian editor. It was this 
feature of the new educational enterprise which especially won 
the favor of conservative Chinese Mandarin over two decades ago. 
It is on the word “primarily” that emphasis should be placed. The 
significance of this enterprise as started by an American and as 
countenanced and supported by persons of different nationalities 
can only be seen when there is a clash between what are regarded 
as Chinese interests and the interests of some other country or group 
of countries. For instance, when the Great War arose in Europe 
and when its calamities and complications spread far and wide, it 
was my desire that the war should not reach the shores of China 
and that China should not concern herself in the war in Europe as 
it related to strife between two groups of western nations. This 
desire of mine was actuated by a consideration of the best interests 
of the Chinese. I put forth efforts to carry out this desire. It will 
be easily seen that this position which I took in support of Chinese 
interests would bring me into conflict, not only with the position 
taken by the Wilson Administration, but also the position which was 
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held by seven Associated Powers. I might be regarded as loyal 
to China and I could easily be regarded as disloyal to the flag of 
my own country. Anyway, this is a fundamental principle which 
has directed the affairs of this International Institute. 

A second object, indicated by the word “International,” is that of 
cultivating friendliness between China and all other countries and 
to a minor degree among the peoples of these countries themselves. 
This means more than an American-Chinese friendship society, or 
an Anglo-Chinese friendship society. It means not only that the 
Chinese should be taught to regard Americans as friends, but also 
the Japanese as friends. And it also means that in the task of pro- 
moting the spirit of Internationalism Japanese and Americans or 
British and Germans or Russians and Japanese should attain to the 
high state of civilization where they will all be friends the one with 
the other, and all alike seeking the welfare of China. To use 
another word, the “Cosmopolitan” spirit is the aim of the Institute. 

Closely linked with this word Inter-national is the other word 
Inter-religious. This is for one living in China something much 
more than what is expressed in the word inter-denominational. The 
object of the Institute has been to cultivate the spirit of friendliness 
between Christian adherents and those of all other faiths. This 
means that not only Confucianists and Buddhists should be taught 
to tolerate the Christian propaganda, but that Christians, both mis- 
sionaries and their converts should look with respect upon those 
who are devoted to the teachings of the other founders of the great 
religions. 

Another object of the Institute has been to utilize the influence 
of those who possess the most influence for the general good of all. 
It is to use the power of those who happen to be on top for the 
uplift of those who are beneath. It is to use the power and author- 
ity of officials for the protection and care of the people. It is to 
use the greater scholarship of educated men for the education and 
improvement of those who are illiterate and unlearned. It is to use 
the persuasive powers of those who are under the control of moral 
and religious ideas for the reformation of those who have gone 
astray or who spurn the laws of man and God. Hence, in starting 
this work in 1894, before the name, the International Institute of 
China, was given to it, the name used was that of The Mission 
Among the Higher Classes in China. This represents a new method 
of missionary enterprise. It has meant all along that special atten- 
tion should be given to the official and educated classes in China. 
Latterly, it has also meant that those Chinese who are interested 
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in new religious movements or who are devotees of the great reli- 
gions of the past should also be encouraged to unite with others 
in all schemes for advancing righteousness, truth and reform. 

One more object has been of a very general character, namely, 
to engage in any form of work that would help on the cause of 
truth, sound learning, righteousness, peace and good will. The 
object is broad enough in its application to include right-minded 
persons of any nationality or of any religion. There is full scope 
for doing almost any kind of work that would be of service to one’s 
fellowmen. With such an object the Institute can be affiliated with 
other Missions, with schools and universities, with social, literary 
and educational associations, and with the reform movements in the 
government of China or even among all the governments of the 
world. 

No one can very well complain of these objects which the Insti- 
tute has had in mind and to accomplish this it has undertaken a 
large variety of work. If there is any criticism to be passed it 
would be that the aims of the Institute are too general, too indefinite, 
or too idealistic. 

I now answer the second question: ‘How lave these aims of 
the International Institute been carried out?” In answer, I will 
follow the chronological rather than always the logical order. 

When the work was inaugurated in the Autumn of 1894, dur- 
ing the war between China and Japan, one great feature was that 
of cultivating personal social acquaintance and intercourse with the 
Chinese of high standing. Many hours were spent in going around 
the city of Peking in a springless Chinese cart in order to visit the 
homes of the Chinese, and the higher the rank of the Chinese, the 
more important and also the more difficult was it to secure this 
acquaintance and to be admitted into the home. There are always 
very few who are willing to take the time or who have the inclina- 
tion to make use of the method of conversation and to have the spirit 
of sociability in pushing forward one’s ideas or even in propagating 
one’s religion. Most missionaries prefer to remain in their study, 
or teach in a school, or preach in a church rather than spend hours 
in going around a busy city and talking on things in general. Natur- 
ally, this kind of social work is regarded as very useless. Still friends 
in China cannot be made otherwise. To use an American word, one 
needs to be a good “mixer.” 

When the work was initiated, coming at a critical time in the 
history of China, political questions had to be considered. Political 
activities rather than so-called religious activities were of first im- 
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portance. I thus drew up memorials and official documents concern- 
ing the reforms which are needed in China. Political science was 
not only a study but became a practical means for winning the 
attention and favor of those who are in the Chinese Government. 
One thus appeared more as a political and social reformer than as 
a missionary or an educationist. 

Another form of work, as seen in what has just been mentioned 
above, has been the literary. All through these years I have not 
only drawn up short papers to be presented to the government, but 
have prepared books for the information of the educated. I have 
generally had the assistance of Chinese who had a good literary style 
so that the books would be acceptable. Latterly, I have undertaken 
a weekly newspaper, called the International Journal. In this we 
have the countenance of seven distinguished foreigners of seven 
nationalities who serve on the Honorary Editorial Board. The 
Journal aims to be constructive rather than destructive, mutually 
conciliatory rather than mutually antagonistic. We aim to print the 
news of the good things that are going on in this world, however 
few they seem to be as seen in the average newspaper. We are aim- 
ing through the Journal to carry out the objects of the Institute. 
This literary kind of work is most important, and at present the 
effort to issue from week to week the International Journal is some- 
thing that ought to receive the countenance and still more the finan- 
cial backing of friends in the home country. 

For a number of years, we have carried on conferences of all 
religions, in which the representatives of the different religions 
should be invited to give addresses. We have conducted these con- 
ferences without ever quarreling with one another. The reason has 
been that we have had only one general rule, namely, that while 
each one could expound the tenets and defend the practices of his 
own particular religion, he should not denounce, criticize or ridicule 
the tenets and practices of others. These conferences have been 
held in many different cities. They bring together the best men in 
every community in the spirit of co-operation. The adherents of 
all religions are urged to work together for the peace and prosperity 
of the whole country. 

Closely allied with this latter method has been the use that has 
been made of what may be called lecture system. When invited 
by the Chinese officials or by school or by any kind of association, 
I have always been glad to give an address on any topic that has 
been selected or may be deemed appropriate. For instance, during 
the last year I visited the Provincial capitals of seven different 
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Provinces at the invitation of the military or civil governor. I was 
entertained and full arrangements were made for a series of lectures 
to be given to four difterent groups, one the educational group, 
another the commercial group, a third the official group, and the 
fourth a group of those representing the different religions. 


Something of the same chaacter as the above has been that of 
giving addresses or more properly of preaching sermons to Chris- 
tian churches. This may not come within the direct scope of the 
Institute ideas but it is a form of work which is of great service. 
The emphasis is laid on the most important teachings in Christianity 
or as found in universal truth, so as to strengthen and encourage 
those who have been brought into the Christian church. In this 
matter I never ask any questions as to what the denomination is. 
In fact, I have been invited by the pastors of every church in 
Peking except that of the Anglicans, and even in their case the 
bishop expressed the hope that the canons of the church would before 
long allow him to extend to me an invitation to preach in his 
cathedral. 

One more form of work has been that of having a Chinese exhibit 
consisting of objects of interest in different parts of China. We 
have not dared to speak of it as a Museum, for the collection of 
things to be exhibited has been too insignificant. Just before the 
war, through a committee of twelve persons from twelve countries, 
a plan was drawn up for an International Exhibit. This secured 
the approval of the President of China, who made a promise of 
$30,000.00. Owing to the havoc of war the committee has never 
since met, and the plan, at least for the present, has been aban- 
doned. Still in some form or other this kind of work ought to be 
maintained. 

One other way to reach the Chinése has been through that of a 
library and reading room. I trust that in the future, this may become 
a more important feature of our work than it has in the past. 


Another question remains: “How far has the International Insti- 
tute of China secured visibility or a local habitation?’ During the 
years 1894 to 1902 the Institute, insofar as it had any habitation 
at all, was only in my own rented house, and even this was burned 
to the ground with all my property looted or destroyed during the 
Boxer Uprising of 1900. From 1902 to 1907 the Institute was also 
in rented buildings in the city of Shanghai. From 1907 down to the 
present the Institute has had a most valuable and central site in the 
French Concession of Shanghai and different buildings have been 
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erected thereon. The ground was purchased by the Chinese and 
most of the buildings have been erected by Americans and others. 
The property today is worth about $150,000.00. 


On my return to China in 1921, I decided that it was opportune 
and advisable to re-establish the Institute in Peking. The Institute, 
however, is again only in my own rented house. But there are 
plans for securing a site here and for erecting buildings to carry 
on the work of the Institute and especially that of the International 
Journal. 

Outside of these two cities of Shanghai and Peking, we have 
no intention to have any local habitation. It is our desire that the 
ideas of the Institute will be taken up by the Chinese or by difterent 
Chinese organizations and carried out by them according to the 
fitness of local conditions. 

One more question is this: ‘““How has the Institute been sup- 
ported?” In general, the support has come from voluntary contri- 
butions. In a business sense there have been those who have be- 
come members of the Institute, which is an incorporation, and sc 
have paid their membership dues. In my own case, it has seldom 
happened that I have been guaranteed any annual salary. There 
have been times when friends in America have contributed large 
sums and some of these sums have been set apart for my own salary, 
for the salary for other members of the staff. It has seldom hap- 
pened that any who contributed one year would promise to renew 
the contribution the next year. This method of carrying on work 
is generally regarded these days as hazardous, as not being practical 
or as being bad business. I know at different times men like Andrew 
Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller have asked the question, “What is 
the guarantee that the International Institute would be permanent ?” 
Others have said, “When Reid has disappeared, the Institute will 
disappear.” These all may be drawbacks. I acknowledge them. I 
also claim that there is a certain advantage in the way of permanent 
vitality by not having any endowment, although I am inclined to think 
that if a big endowment was offered me I would accept it. I do no: 
know that others will care to carry on the work under these require- 
ments of faith such as I have been ready to follow in the past. 
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We have a strong American committee; the Reverend Joseph 
Fort Newton, of New York City, being the chairman. The treas- 
urer is Mr. George T. Pearsons, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
to whom any generous-minded individual who feels inclined to help 
may send checks. Any other information our readers may desire 
will be gladly given them if they write me in Peking. In any case, 
I trust that the work that has been here described will lead others 
to see that it is most important to extend to China the helping hand. 


A MENACE TO CIVILIZATION 


BY HAROLD BERMAN 


HREE times daily, with the regularity of meals in any well- 
a eer household, the despairing cry goes up that “civiliza- 
tion is in danger” and that foundations of our social structure are 
about to give way, while the structure itself is ready to totter to a 
fall. The alarm is raised, the tocsin is sounded so that the poor 
inhabitants of this much-shattered earth may rush to arms and save 
this repeatedly-menaced civilization of ours. 


When, however, we pause long enough in our tracks to seek 
for the cause of this threatened danger and are getting ready to 
resharpen our rusting bayonets, to get ready our hand-grenades, 
flame-throwers and tin hats so that we may, like honest and patiotic 
folk, rush to the defence of the thrice-daily endangered damozel, 
we discover that the call invariably comes from the identical quarter, 
though the echo reverberates far and wide afield. The French 
Foreign Office and Press Bureaus are evidently provided with excel- 
lent acoustics. What is euphoniously referred to as a menace really 
and properly means that two nations, consisting of Two Hundred 
Million souls, are trying desperately to get from under the crushing 
boot of a victor ; it also means, a world in agony trying to emancipate 
itself from the ambition-crazed and victory-drunk autocracy formed 
of the Unholy Alliance between bankers and professional soldiers. 

This blind and power-drunk clique, which evidently adopted the 
motto of the pre-revolutionary noblesse-—“After us the deluge’— 
is mistakenly supposed by some superficial observers to be merely 
the outgrowth of the abnormal experiences of the recent war, with 
all the harrowing Odyssey of suffering and the destruction that fol- 
lowed in the wake of that long-drawn-out test of endurance. The 
French, just now busily engaged with their brigand-errand in the 
Ruhr, certainly would be the very last to shatter this illusion. But 
this assumption, is absurd on the very face of it, and can only pro- 
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voke a smile from the student of French history, of French ambi- 
tions, wars, conquests and general policies. 

There is no more pathetic sight than that of the undistinguished, 
plodding man of the every-day world who, once guided by blind 
destiny to some valorous deed, expects from us eternal homage, 
after he has sunk back into his every-day mediocrity and, mayhap, 
worse. Even more ludicrous is the plea of the one who demands 
love and homage for his all-but-worthless self as a reward for the 
achievements of his forefathers who have long since been gathered 
to the dust On such an occasion, if we but discover the signs of 
misbehavior on the part of the importunate ne’er-do-well, we simply 
and unmistakably indicate the exhaustion of our patience with him 
and beg to be excused. 

France had been chosen by a blind fate, in the course of a long 
career of autocracy and the rule of a shameless, as well as heartless, 
noblesse, to guide the other European Nations to the road of partial 
freedom. Before that eventful day there had been the great exam- 
ples of the British uprising of 1648—when a kingly head fell on 
the scaffold—and the American Revolution. It is questionable, in- 
deed, whether the French Revolution was due to the conscious for- 
mulation of abstract theories only, or whether it was mainly due to 
the concrete facts of the presence of an unlimited and utter heart- 
lessness and lack of worldly wisdom on the part of the landed aris- 
tocracy and the governing cliques chosen from among them. For the 
postulate is thoroughly established that the French feudal system, 
surviving in its pristine glory up to the very day of the revolution, 
was the cruellest of all those remaining in force in the western and 
central parts of Europe at that day. The French peasant was the 
most heavily taxed—to the extent, in fact, of eighty-two per cent of 
his income,—the most remorselessly exploited, the most shamelessly 
treated and the least regarded, in a human sense, among all the peas- 
antries of Europe. 

The long reign of Louis XIV—“la grande monarque’’—held the 
yet-partly conscious people together by the glamour of its glory on 
the many fields of battle, by the splendor of its exquisite court and 
its consummate and overwhelming knowledge of the weakness of 
the average man and his susceptibility to extraneous impressions. 
With the death of this consummate master of stage-craft, the under- 
mined state of the foundations of the glamorous structure began 
to show plainly to the discerning eye, while it also became evident 
that no amount of shoring or bolstering would prolong its days. 
Doom was plainly and largely written on its walls by the invisible 
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hand of Time, and it was plain that a new structure, built on sounder 
foundations, must be substituted in its place. And then it was that 
the torrent did indeed break loose upon the nation, washing away 
the erstwhile oppressive noblesse and the landed aristocracy. That 
deluge to which they had frequently referred to with so much in- 
suisance and sang froid as apt to come after them now came before 
their day was done, and washed away all their iniquities in the 
baptismal font filled with seething human blood. 

But there was, for all that, no French nation at the time, prop- 
erly speaking ; if we understand by the terma body of men conscious 
of its manhood and worth, possessing a clear conception of its 
desires and future needs. The masses had been far too debased 
for that by centuries of inhuman treatment at the hands of its many 
overlords. Its final outbreak simply remained one of the periodic 
outbreaks of one of the inanimate forces of nature—a river break- 
ing its dam, the pent-up forces of a volcano blowing off its cone or 
one of the Equatorial storms breaking, in torrential destructiveness, 
upon a parching earth. The theorists who wished to guide this ele- 
mental force and confine it to its bank, as well as those who had 
prepared the soil for the coming of it—Mirabeau, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and the few others-—practically all belonged to this very 
class of effete noblesse, and were also soon swept aside by those 
who had not only experienced in their soul some theoretical wrongs 
under the Ancient Regime, but had felt the concrete and actual sting 
of the lash on their own backs. And then, as we all know, the 
Revolution veered away from its original path and proclaimed pro- 
fessions and sought to engage in foreign wars, faithful to the nation’s 
traditional love of martial glory and conquest, and thus prepared 
the way for the coming of the “Man on Horseback,” Bonaparte. 

Napoleon was the first among conquerors to realize the value to 
the conqueror of bringing freedom to the masses of a conquered 
nation. He knew well, indeed, that amongst the oppressed peoples 
of Europe of that day (Nationalistic theories hadn’t been invented 
yet) there would be many who would welcome the pill of Equality 
and Freedom, even if tied to the sharp edge of a bayonet, and even 
though the latter did somewhat unpleasantly tickle their throats. 
He also well knew that by conferring a modicum of democracy, and 
the rights implied in it, on this mass, he was thus erecting a stone 
wall between them and their hated masters. He acted thus, most 
likely, from motives of enlightened self-interest, in contradistinc- 
tion to his opponents who hastened to put up the bars of division, 
the moment the blows of Thor’s hammer ceased, and thus behaved, 
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with the characteristic selfishness of the porker who, by driving all 
the smaller piglets away from the trough and swallowing all the 
swill, simply hastens the day of his own slaughter. 

With the fall of Napoleon, there came a backsliding to the stand- 
ard French misrule under the mediocrities, Louis XVIII and Louis 
Philippe, “the Citizen King,” culminating in the ambitious and dan- 
gerous Napoleon III, together with whom Ultramontane Catholi- 
cism jumped into the saddle, and the suppression of all free thought 
and action in the realms of faith, politics and the economic life 
soon followed. It then looked as if the nation that had put so much 
hope into the heart of Eighteenth Century Europe, and was the first 
to point the path of freedom to a continent was about to perish from 
the earth and to slide back permanently into the arms of an effete 
autocracy when Blind Destiny conjured up once more one of its 
agents to perform the unwitting Ceasarian operation and restore to 
the world some of its robust common sense. 

The role of Germany in modern history is a curious one. Ger- 
many is the homunculus among nations. She hardly ever consciously 
sought for freedom, if we except the brief days of the “Young Ger- 
many’ movement under Jung, and least of all did seek it her forty- 
odd petty Kinglets and Dukelets with their Lilliputian courts and 
Punch-and-Judy Majesty, or Bismarck and his followers. And yet, 
it was the will of a capricious Fate that she, above all others, bring 
freedom to Europe, that she alone shall use the battering ram on 
the walls of the last ghetto in Europe (Rome) ; that she, and only 
she, shall be the valiant who was to level to the earth the Temporal 
powers of the popes and abolish forever the anomaly of a State 
ruled by a Church. In 1917, it was again the hammer blows of 
the German armies that brought the overthrow of the Russian autoc- 
racy and brought freedom to one hundred and fifty millions of men 
who had long sought it in vain—again a happy eventuality quite 
undreamt of, and most likely even unwished for, by the unwitting 
tools in the hands of Fate, not to speak of a free Poland, a more- 
or-less Independent Lithuania, and, by dragging Turkey into the 
War, a free Palestine. All these are achievements which were far 
from the minds of the German statesmen and military leaders, yet 
they were accomplished through their plans and prowess, while their 
mouths never professed democracy nor indulged in any high-sound- 
ing phrases with hollow meanings. 

France, on the very contrary, ever has the slogan of her revolu- 
tionary days on her lips, yet had she never fought for freedom as 
such, nor was she ever instrumental in bringing it to any people dur- 
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ing the entire past century. France has been compared to a hysteri- 
cal woman, and the symptoms of hysteria are: an exaggerated nerv- 
ous tension, constant irritability and unprovoked outbursts, the sub- 
limation of petty things into great and weighty ones; the making 
mountains out of mole-hills and the creating of imaginary barriers 
in onv’s path. In days gone by one afflicted with it was considered 
as possessed by a devil and was chained to the wall, starved and 
beaten. At the present day we know better. We have also grown 
more humane and we try to soothe the patient’s nerves instead of 
irritating them. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the antiquated method of 
treating this aberration is what this hysterical woman needs, though 
defeat—when not too crushing—is usually followed by contrition, 
by a searching of hearts and a general house-cleaning in national 
ideals as well as in national economy. In this connection let it be 
parenthetically remarked that, in an ethical and spiritual sense, if 
not in a material one, it was the defeated nation that won the war, 
and the spoils, in this case, do not belong to the victor. For, if we 
see general reaction, greed, cupidity and soul-destroying hatreds 
making their hydra-headed appearance in the lands of the victors, 
while crushed Germany and dismembered Austria are engaged in 
throwing overboard, together with their armaments, the old Imperial- 
istic lumber and the hampering survivals of the effete Middle Ages 
while they are also and at the same time busily engaged in introduc- 
ing new Ideals in education and the economic and social realms, 
then we may say that they are merely passing through the fire-test, 
to emerge eventually much purified from the dross that still clings 
to the rest of Europe. 

The Jews have been a defeated people for ever so many ages. 
But the probability is that had they remained in undisturbed pos- 
session of their land and had no interference from any of their more 
powerful neighbors, they would have gradually slunk into sloth and 
eventually have shared the decay of all the old kingdoms and nations 
of their day. 

After the crushing defeats of 1806 and 1807, Jung arose to lead 
the youth of Germany to a renewed life. He thought that the best 
road to a National Kenaissance lay not in teaching the goose-step 
to the rising generation but, on the contrary, in teaching it to love 
nature, the simple life and the great outdoors. He would assemble 
parties of the students (Burschenschaften) and march to a neigh- 
boring hill where, tramping barefooted and bareheaded, singing the 
songs of old Germany, cooking their simple fare over a few hand- 
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gathered faggots and sleeping under the open blue skies, they would 
learn to love the soil of their fathers and become one with its spirit. 
Events proved him supremely right, so that when the test came 
the youth of Germany was found to be girded with the armor that 
cannot be penetrated with the weapons made of steel and wielded 
by a hand guided by hate and greed. 

France at the present day is Europe, or at least a great portion 
of it, being especially predominant in the new-born States and 
Nations. It is by her fiat that the most of them were created, 
bolstered up in the moment of their weakness, supplied with modern 
weapons and told to rely upon these and none other tools in the 
art of governing the peoples—-many of them of alien blood and 
culture—entrusted to their tender mercies. She is Poland’s Czecho- 
Slovakia’s, Greater Roumania’s and even Hungary’s Godmother. 
She is indeed their “Alter ego” so that what they do, either of good 
or evil, is really her work done by proxy. She is also the mentor 
and guide of the Arabs in Syria and Palestine, Damascus and the 
Lebanon, the inspirer of the reactionary policies of their rulers as 
well as of the bloody vandal deeds of their masses. The “frog” in 
the fable was not content to croak along in his marshy pool but must 
needs become a bull and rule the range. The consequence was fatal 
injury to himself before long. 

Speaking specifically, Europe’s sufferings are aggravated and 
prolonged by France’s Imperialistic ventures and megalomaniac 
fatuities. A small and weak Poland, unsupported by French bay- 
onets and unbolstered by her credits, would never have perpetrated 
the outrages upon the helpless which have so scandalized the human 
race. The Arab Fellaheen would never have added the world 
“pogrom” to their meagre vocabulary, while the newly-occupied 
Rhineland and the Ruhr would have not awakened to the clash of 
arms, the Babel of quarreling voices, internal strifes and civil wars. 
One of the greatest tragedies in human history would have been on 
the high road to a permanent solution and the curtain ready to be 
rung down sine die over the stage of a nation’s and a world’s misery. 

But hope for us, as well as for the rest of harassed humanity, 
lies in the unexpected rapproachment between Russia and Germany, 
the treaty recently negotiated by the two so-called outcasts who 
perceived that salvation for them lay in combining their paradoxical 
strength-in-weakness. It is once more the case of the blind man 
and the lame one who had been left to guard an orchard, the owner 
thereof eeling certain that neither one of them would be able to 
climb the trees and eat of their fruit. But what did they do? The 
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blind man climbed upon the shoulders of his lame colleague and by 
the aid of the latter’s directions, helped himseif and his friend to 
the most luscious specimens in the garden. Even so will it be in 
this instance. These two despised ones among the nations will now 
be enabled to get some of the fruits from the Tree of Life, the one 
climbing upon the back of the other and ultimately will force their 
seemingly virtuous adversaries to share their all with them. 

There is reason to believe that England, while pretending to be 
surprised as well as shocked by this supposed act of “perfidy,” is 
really secretly gratified at the result achieved, as this Alliance will 
undoubtedly tend to weaken her former Ally and present-day advers- 
ary and thus restore a much-needed balance to the chaotic affairs 
of the World. And gossip does indeed connect her Statesmen with 
this coup in numerous ways. 

Should this treaty of amity and concord between Russia and 
Germany be allowed to stand—and it will, by all present indications 
—there will be a check given to the cause of Reaction in the entire 
world. France will find herself isolated, her orders, based on brute 
strength only, defied by her erstwhile vassals, and will also find her- 
self deserted by America, who is even now being drawn ever tighter 
into the clasp of the British nation. She will then find herself forced 
by inexorable circumstance to reduce her armies, remove her strangle 
hold from the throat of the conquered, withdraw her support from 
Hungary and Poland, loosen her grip upon the Arabs and will event- 
ually become the boaster of a Pyrrhic victory—illusive and unsub- 
stantial—while her great edifice of world-hegemony, reared by aid 
of the bayonet and civic reaction, will vanish, as but another of the 
evil dreams, from humanitys’ consciousness! 


SOVEREIGNTY 


BY SMITH W. CARPENTER 


Fi HE rightful authority of man over man is founded upon the 

authority of man over self. Nature’s god has given to every- 
thing that has life, whether vegetable or animal, the right to protect 
and sustain that life. We recognize the existence of this right every- 
where, from the worm that turns to the axiom that makes every 
man’s house his castle. That right was given in no meager dole, no 
right to a mere existence, but to life abundant such as is implied 
in the phrase, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. This right 
involves the dignity of life in general, and of manhood as the high- 
est expression of life. This gift of a gracious God we style Indi- 
vidual Authority, or, in its loftier phases, Personal Sovereignty. The 
existence of such an authority is so self-evident that argument 
could add naught to bare enunciation. 

In the light of that postulate let us inquire, whence comes the 
authority expressed in modern government? To all who read that 
question will instantly spring the answer, “All governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” With due 
reservation for the policing of the dark corners of the world, we 
may safely affirm that no great principle was ever more truly or 
more clearly stated. Yet when those very men who risked their 
lives to give expression to that idea came to form their government, 
they were strangely confused in their concept of the origin of the 
just powers of government. 

A government by the consent of the governed had been enjoyed 
by the New England colonists from the very first, and by all the 
others in a marked, although less degree. Indeed, the great classi- 
cal example, showing how human institutions crystalize when men 
of intelligence are cut off from superior constraining force, is the 
founding of New England. That they were so cut off was largely 
due to the general loss of interest in America; a result which natur- 
ally flowed from so many dashed hopes. The Mayflower venture 
seemed of so little promise to King James that he refused to take 
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the trouble to grant a charter. Rather petulantly he said to go ahead ; 
if they behaved themselves they would be let alone. 

In retrospect that royal word assumed something of the guise 
of a Magna Charta of America. All the organic union that ever 
existed between Plymouth and the mother country rested upon it. 
As soon as the colonists were able they got a patent for their land, 
but of governing authority it contained none. Thus established, 
Plymouth Colony flourished until it was united with Massachusetts 
under the charter of 1691, granted by Charles II. Indeed, that 
spoken word may be called the genius of America; all that any sub- 
sequently granted charter amounted to was to give formal, although 
diluted expression to that idea. When British meddlings interfered 
with that go-ahead-and-mind-your-own-business principle, they were 
largely nullified by the dogged resistance of the colonists. 

The first step taken toward self-government was a momentous 
one, brought about suddenly through the disaffectation of some of 
their number. With the Pilgrims were some, denominated strangers, 
who were of a wild and riotous disposition. When it was deter- 
mined to land on the New England coast, and thus to effect their 
settlement outside the bounds of Virginia, some of these strangers 
planned to make use of the lawless license that would accrue beyond 
the bounds of legal jurisdiction. The need of meeting that situation 
awoke the memory of those free assemblages that had been the 
glory of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers; so to that ancient institu- 
tion they gave a new birth in the Mayflower Compact. 

The point of departure for the study of American constitutional 
history is the signing of that compact. Whence did they derive the 
authority for that act? It implied no renunciation of citizenship 
or qualification of allegiance; the language used consecrated them 
to the service of their king no less strongly than to the service of 
their God. Assuredly the right—privilege it was then esteemed—of 
self-government could not be read out of that verbal promise that 
they should be let alone if they behaved themselves, when one con- 
siders the technicality with which the courts surrounded such mat- 
ters. No, I quite agree with you, they needed no authority for so 
simple and obvious a necessity; but that does not dismiss the ques- 
tion, for in the highest and most solemn sense that compact implied 
authority ; whose was it, and whence did it come? There is noth- 
ing in the historical evidences to show, nor would a direct declara- 
tion by the signers be conclusive ; it is a philosophical question, such 
as can never be determined beyond review. Manifestly they drew 
their authority from the pure, serene source of all authority ; from 
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the unquenchable fount implanted by Almighty God in their own 
breasts. | 


What was the nature and significance of their act? It was a 
co-ordinating of their otherwise antagonistic individual authorities ; 
it was a formal declaration of the implied social compact; it was 
the surrender of the right of each to be a law unto himself, and it 
effected just what it declared, a civil body politic. But it was more 
than that. When those free men, out from wider the control or 
jurisdiction of any civil government, afloat on the Atlantic, assem- 
bled, deliberated, and agreed to pool their divergent individual 
authorities into one harmonious whole, they arose to a height unat- 
tainable by separate action. It was a supreme act. Authority be- 
comes a word unworthy to describe an act of such dignity. It was 
a sovereign act. They achieved a federation of sovereign manhood. 
The government which they there instituted, despite its subordinate 
relation to the British crown, was a sovereign government, deriving 
its just powers from the consent of the governed. In the action 
then taken, and in the subsequent conduct of affairs in pursuance 
of that self-granted charter, they were unconditioned and uncon- 
strained by any superior power. 


Obviously, we are giving a slightly unconventional twist to the 
word sovereignty. What is sovereignty? The word is a literary 
survival; it was coined to express the highest functions of auto- 
cratic potentates; it comes from a day that knew naught of the 
manhood-source of authority; from a day when rulers were deified. 
It expresses an authority transcendent, a quality of authority the 
concept of which has passed from the minds of men save as some 
of its aura still clings to the word. Yet we of today make familiar 
use of the term without redefining it. We could not retain the name 
of an extinct species, the dodo for instance, without definitely 
applying it to something else; and we should know all about such 
a change, just as we know that the new Maine is not the “Maine” 
that lies at the bottom of Havana harbor. But sovereignty is the 
name of an idea instead of an object, and ideas are never so distirict 
to us as objects; we therefore suffer the idea to become obscure, 
indefinite, and esoteric; meanwhile, we retain the name in our 
familiar chatter, just as though it conveyed a definite meaning. For 
the purpose of this confab, at least, let us seek to determine what 
logical significance the name may have for this democratic age. 


We define it thus: Sovereignty is that supreme governmental 
authority which is expressed by the majority will of the people. 
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It will be noted that two factors enter into this definition: the 

limitation to supreme expressions of authority serves to conserve 
the odor of sanctity with which history and tradition clothe it. The 
limitation to expressions of the popular will is also radically con- 
servative. Sovereignty was and still is the attribute of royalty. The 
people is king. We but acknowledge historical fact in recognizing 
the mantle of authority where, in truth, it has always been, on the 
shoulders of the people. Since the people never lack the will, 
although they often lack the wisdom, to serve their own true inter- 
ests, a presumption in favor of ethical sanction now attaches more 
strongly than before. Supreme governmental authority exercised 
otherwise than in accord with the popular will is an usurped and 
spurious authority which can never be sovereign. 
__ A sovereign act, acording to the authorities, is one ofa catalog 
of acts of supreme dignity, such as the making of treaties, declar- 
ing war, coining money, or maintaining an army, when such act is 
performed by a sovereign person. To go back far enough, anybody 
who could perform such an act and get away with it was sovereign; 
but time breeds custom, and the tendency of custom is always to 
favor ideas of legitimacy. That is why, in what we call monarchial 
times, a sovereign act required a sovereign personage for its per- 
formance. 

Who then is sovereign now in America? To pass for the moment 
the orthodox answer, we can make but one reply: Man, the prince 
of the House of Nature, the very son of God Himself, He alone 
is sovereign. We found Him individually possessed of a modicum 
of personal authority; we have seen Him join with His fellows to 
give co-ordinated expression to that authority ; man the individual in 
body politic does not surrender his personal authority nor transfer 
it to the assemblage; he but co-ordinates the expression of his 
authority; the element of authority itself is inalienable. Bodies- 
politic are but vehicles of harmonious expression; they speak with 
the authority of their individual membership. * 

The government of Plymouth Colony, instituted under the May- 
flower Compact, differed neither in source nor character of author- 
ity from the majority of the town governments set up in New Eng- 
land. Many of the towns were organized on shipboard, or at meet- 
ings before embarking. Of course, the place of organizing is of 
no consequence save as it tends to show the presence or absence 
of outside influences which might have a bearing upon the source 
of authority. Especially parallel with Plymouth in the absence of 
any shadow of British derived authority were the original govern- 
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ments set up at New Haven, Windsor, Wethersfield, Newport, and 
Hartford; although, unlike Plymouth, they obtained charters within 
a few years. Meanwhile, the towns of Windsor, Weathersfield, and 
Hartford united under that most notable document known as the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, than which history affords no 
more worthy example of independent, self-constituted government, 
unless it be the New England Confederation of Colonies, which was 
established in 1648. 

Of course, the orthodox view is that all the governing authority 
there ever was in colonial America was derived either directly from 
royal charters, or mediately from the grants of chartered companies ; 
but of sovereignty there was none. The king was the sole fountain 
of sovereignty and of authority. He obtained plenary sovereignty 
from Almighty God by virtue of a crown placed upon his head by 
a bishop of the Church of England. That sovereignty, so investured, 
was made to apply to the American continent by virtue of sundry 
explorations made by subjects of the English king, and confirmed to 
him, to the exclusion of like pretenses of other kings, by the might 
of English arms. There are authorities so strict as to even deny 
any legitimate authority whatsoever to America. According to this 
legitimatist school, sovereignty, springing from God Himself, flows 
down from its heavenly source, and can only be exercised by the 
Lord’s anointed. Similarly its attenuated counterpart, governing 
authority, flows only down, although it may be exercised under char- 
ter or commission, but it is as impossible to flow up—from the states 
to the national government, for instance—as for a stream to flow up 
a mountain. Generally, however, it is held that sovereignty vested, 
as the result of a successful rebellion, in the states, and was by them 
shared with the federal government, and confirmed to that govern- 
ment by the treaty of peace signed by King George. 

Such is the doctrine that the learned doctors of law seriously 
propound to Americans. “Lord, Mariar, there haint no such beast!” 
Yet such was the mystical, hocus-pocus sort of sovereignty that 
ruled the minds of the Fathers, and of their children unto this pres- 
ent generation. That is the doctrine that you, the reader, have been 
taught, not baldly but in substance. Upon that ancient abomination 
is founded our whole system of jurisprudence. Our states and the 
nation stand im loco regis as original sources of authority. Local 
government can only exist by kind permission of an over-lord. 

Vastly different is that from the practice of colonial days. For- 
get the doctrines they then held; remember what they acually did: 
groups of settlers without a vestage of authority derived from law 
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or charter could and did organize local governments having unques- 
tioned jurisdiction over local affairs. Call it what you please, the 
element of authority was not lacking. They had no trouble over 
jurisdiction, nature took care of that. The general colonial gov- 
ernments felt no license to meddle with local matters where they 
were being looked after by local authorities; their concern was 
only for matters of general interest; but it was for them, as the 
greater body, to define the bounds of their jurisdiction, and to 
standardize town proceedure where it was necessary. What the 
whole should establish was not for a part to question. Virtually, it 
was parallel with the relations now existing between the states and 
the nation although the towns had no such protection of their rights 
as the constitution affords the states. 


The old colonial institutions were wonderfully close to the peo- 
ple; the towns elected the members of one house, and the people 
at large elected the members of the other. When, in time, the two 
houses came to be designated as upper and lower, it was the pop- 
ularly elected branch that was made the upper house. Yet, when 
those sturdy patriots, nurtured in that sort of atmosphere, and 
familiar with that sort of institutions, came to organize a govern- 
ment totally their own, they reversed everythiny. Why? Because 
they were obscessed by that false concept of sovereignty. That 
precious jewel, which had been their birthright for a century and 
a half, they were unable to recognize when adverse claims had been 
released. It was that mystical, hocus-pocus element for which 
they esteemed their existing institutions to afford no fit abiding 
place; it must be fittingly housed apart and away from the vulgar 
herd; so the senate was created an aristocratic body, elected by the 
states; the selection of a president was entrusted to an electoral 
college, and local sovereignty was wiped off the map. 

What a travesty that our cities, towns, and counties are so 
feeble! It is not that the people as a whole feel that they, them- 
selves, lack the wisdom or the virtue to exercise original jurisdic- 
tion over their own local affairs; it is because they are dyed-in-the- 
wool votaries of that ancient infamy that holds their government to 
be the bastard of the Lords’ anointed. 


THE COSMIC FIVE,SEVEN AND TWELVE 


BY LAWRENCE PARMLY BROWN 


if 


UMEROUS groups of twelve divine or human figures, mythi- 
N cal and historical, are connected directly or indirectly with the 
twelve months of the year or the corresponding signs of the zodiac, 
or with the twelve divisions of various countries recognized as ter- 
restrial counterparts of the twelvefold celestial region. The lunar 
division of the year into twelve months was certainly known long 
before the solar zodiac, and of course the calendar months were 
always of more popular utility than the zodiac; whence in the most 
ancient mythologies that have come down to us the twelve gods 
belong to the months. 

According to the Rigveda, the Brahmins had “always observed 
the order of the gods as they are to be worshipped in the twelve 
months” (VII, 103), and the gods of the months comprise six 
pairs of twins (for six seasons), together with one who was “‘sin- 
gle-born,” for the intercalary month (/bid., I, 165, 155. The Vedic 
names of the twelve months appear in pairs, male and female, in 
the Vishnu Purana, where we also find their later Hindu names, not 
in pairs (II, 7 and 8). The Vedic five sons of Aditi become twelve 
in the Puranas and the Mahabharata, the latter stating that Prajapati 
divides himself into twelve parts, thus becoming the twelve Adityas 
as gods of the months (“Vana Parva,” V, 189). The later Hindus 
recognized divinities of the hours, days, months, years and cycles 
of years (Surya Siddhanta, XII, 6, etc.), and after they had adopted 
the Babylonio-Greek zodiac (time of Alexander), some of their gods 
were associated with the signs, as in the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, The signs are also intimately connected with the mythical his- 
tory of Buddha (see Lillie, Buddhism in Christendom, pp. 119, 120, 
327, etc.) Sometimes twelve, sometimes ten subordinate Buddhas 
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are figured around the Great Buddha (Gautama), and again the 
twelve Buddhas are represented by the twelve “aeons” at the twelve 
points of the compass (Lillie, op. cit., pp. 138, 213). _ The Magars 
had twelve tribes (Latham, Descript. Ethnol., I. p. 475), as did the 
Santals (Lillie, Inf. Buddhism, p. 17) ; the Mogul Empire comprised 
twelve chief divisions (Ayeen Akbery, Il. p. 1), and the Tibetans 
divided the known world into twelve parts (Georgius, Alphabet. 
Tibet., p. 472). oat 

The ancient Iranians recognized twelve chief divinities in two 
groups of six each (as if for summer and winter ), respectively 
assigned to the good Auharmazd (or Oromazes) and the evil Ahar- 
man (or Ariman) (Bundahish, I. 26, 27; XXX, 29; Plutarch. De 
Isid. 47), and the zodiac signs were the leaders of the hosts of 
Auharmazd (Bund., II., 4). Persia was divided into twelve parts 
(Xenophon, Cyropaed., I, 2, 4; Inst., 1V., 7), and groups of twelve 
were not uncommon among the Persians, who employed a jury of 
twelve men (Herod. III, 35). 

The twelve Aesir or chief gods of Norse mythology appear in 
pairs in the Elder Edda (1, 20), while the supreme god, Odin, has 
twelve names (I, 13), probably one for each month—indeed, Finn 
Magnusen in his Specimen Calendarti Gentilis has attempted to 
restore these twelve names to the signs, and his editor does like- 
wise with the twelve Aesir (Mytholog. Lex., pp. 772-850, cf. 739). 
The Scandinavians employed the jury of twelve men which has de- 
scended to us (Mallet, North. Antiq., p. 291). 

The ancient Egyptians of different periods and localities allotted 
variant groups of twelve gods to the months (Herod. II, 14, 82; 
Kircher, Oed. Aegypt., I, Pt. II, pp. 160, 206, 207,-265; Brugsch, 
Thesaur., p. 472, and Materiaux du Calend., p. 53; Rawlinson, Rel. 
Anc. World, 11). As early as the Pyramid texts, we find a “great 
company” of twelve gods (Pepi II, 659; Unas, 253b), and groups 
of twelve are not uncommon in Egyptian mythology, although the 
earlier Egyptians knew nothing of the zodiac. According to Hero- 
dotus, Egypt was divided at any early date into twelve parts, ruled 
by the twelve kings who built the labyrinth (IT, 147; cf. Diodorus, 
T. 5): but in later times there were thirty-six nomes, corresponding 
to the ruling houses of the heaven (i. ¢., to the twelve signs and their 
twenty-four paranatellons—Strabo, XVII, 1, 3: Brugsch, Hist. Eq., 
I, p. 21), while forty-two nomes appear on monuments of the 
Ptolemaic period (Brugsch, loc. cit.), probably being represented by 


what Pliny calls “the forty statues of Nemesis,” in the labyrinth 
(OV Lebo, 
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It is probable that the Etruscans had a group of twelve chief 
gods, six males and six females (see Seneca, Nat. Quaest. II, 41; 
Varro, De Re Rust. I, 1; Arnobius, Adv. Gent. III, 40). Ancient 
Etruria was divided into three states, each of twelve tribes (Strabo, 
V. 2, 2; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, I, p. xxix.), and 
according to Livy, the Etruria of his time comprised twelve states 
(IV, 23), the king being attended by twelve lictors, one from each 
state (I, 8), while the same number of lictors attended the Roman 
consuls (Ovid., Ex Ponto, IV, Ep. IX, 4). 

The Babylonians and Assyrians had twelve chief gods, whose 
names appear on the obelisk of Shalmaneser I]—including at least 
three of the five planetary gods, together with the sun and moon 
(Records of the Past, New Series, IV, p. 39). Diodorus says these 
twelve gods were allotted to the twelve months and zodiac signs 
(II, 30), and that with the signs were mapped twenty-four stars 
(and constellations), twelve to the north and twelve to the south 
(II, 31); the names of these twelve signs and their twenty-four 
paranatellons being restored by Robert Brown in his Primitive Con- 
stellations, Vol. Il). Like the sun-god, Marduk (Jupiter) has 
twelve names in the twelve months on a Babylonian tablet (West. 
As. Inscript. III, 53, 2; Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. III, p. 166). 
In the Babylonio-Assyrian calendar each month is dedicated to a 
deity or deities (Records of the Past, I, pp. 164, 165; Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. and Ass., p. 463; Sayce, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. III, pp. 161- 
166). The Babylonian Izdubar Epic, written on twelve tablets, 
certainly relates to the exploits of the sun-god in his passage through © 
_ the signs and the months (Jastrow, op. cit., p. 484; Sayce, op. cit., 
p- 431). Babylonia was divided into twelve states or tribes to which 
twelve gods were allotted (Maspero, Dawn, pp. 648, 670), and the 
Babylonians assigned twelve countries to the months of the year 
' (Jastrow, in Am. Journ. Sem. Lang. and Lit. XXVI, pp. 152, 153). 
In the tablet entitled The Conflict of Bel and the Dragon (Tiamat), 
eleven tribes appear as followers of Bel, while the twelfth is the 
rebellious tribe (Records, IX, pp. 135-140); and in the Assyrian 
Epic of Creation the twelve tribes (probably as belonging to the 
zodiac signs) appear to be represented by Tiamat and her eleven 
offspring, who are overcome by Marduk or Bel (Records, New 
Series, I, p. 133, sq.). We shall find that this Tiamat or rebellious 
tribe is represented in one view by Judas Iscariot. 

The Phoenicians probably recognized twelve chief deities, who 
became the Titans of the Greeks—the six sons and six daughters of 
Ouranos (Heaven) and Ge (Earth). ,Hesiod mentions only five 
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of the sons in his account of the birth of the Titans, as if they had 
originally been planetary (Theog., 214-221); but he shortly intro- 
duces Kronos as the youngest son (264). According to Pliny, there 
were twelve chief cities in Phoenicia, doubtless the capitals of as 
many states (H. N., V, 17). The twelve Labors of Herackles were 
probably of Phoenician origin, and with equal probability related to 
the course of the sun-god through the months and signs (see 
Dupuis, Origine de tous le Cultes, pp. 105-107, etc.), while the ad- 
ventures of Theseus appear to be mere variants of those of Her- 
ackles. There were twelve great events in the life of Mithra, as 
figured on the monuments, and his devotees were divided into twelve 
symbolical “degrees” (Porphyry, De Abstin. IV, 16; Lajard, 
Recherches, p. 132 sq.). The six exploits of the solar Samson in 
Judges perhaps belong to the six double months, for there are six 
“servitudes” connected with the twelve Judges, and the Babylonians 
and Assyrians sometimes called the stars and constellations “judges” 
(Records, XI, p. 4). 

The twelve “great gods” of Greece were recognized from the 
earliest historical times (Homeric Hymn in Herm., 128, 129; Herod. 
IL, 4, 7, 43° VI108; Thucyd. VI, 543<Pausan. 1,352; 4052 . Vile 
25, 3, etc.). At Olympia there were six “twin altars” (Apollod. I, 
7, 2). probably for the deities of the double months (and signs), 
and if we can accept the accounts that have come down to us, they 
included Kronos and Rhea, Dionysius and the Graces, and Alphaeus, 
together with seven of the “great gods” as generally received (Pau- 
san. V, 14, 5, 6, 8; 24, 1; Schol. ad. Pind. Ol. V. 8). The generally 
received group, in male and female couples, is as follows: Zeus and 
Hera, Poseidon and Demeter, Apollo and Artemis, Hephaestos and 
Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Hermes and Hestia (probably allotted 
to the signs in the order of Leo, Virgo, etc.).. They appear as above 
on the base of a Greek tripod supposed to be a replica of an Athenian 
original of the time of the Peisistratidae, circ. 500 B.C. (De Clarac, 
Musée, II, Plates 173, 174; Guiginaut, Recueil, Plates LVI, LXIV, 
LXVT); and the same six couples in the same order probably ap- 
peared on the base of the celebrated statue of Zeus at Olympia (see 
Pausan. V, 11, 3, where some of the identifications are doubtless 
erroneous). They are also found in a circle, but not in couples and 
apparently in utter disorder, on the top of a marble cylinder, around 
the trunk of which are the signs (De Clarac, of. cit., II, Plates 171, 
258; Guiginaut, op. cit., Plate LX VII) ; and the same “great gods,” 
in still different orders of arrangements are named by Apollonius 
Rhodius (lib. II—cire. 250 B.C.), and in some verses by an un- 
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known Greek poet, by the latter of whom the first six deities are 
properly paired, as above (in Robinson, Archacol. Graec., p. 186). 
The generally received catalog includes six of the seven planetary 
deities, omitting Kronos-Saturn, and five of the six children of 
Kronos and Rhea (Hesiod, Theog., 452), omitting Hades. Zeus 
belongs to both of these smaller groups, which thus include only ten 
deities ; the two others of the twelve being Athene (Pallas-Minerva) 
and Hephaestos (Vulcan—instead of Hades among the children of 
Kronos and Rhea), while the planetary Kronos appears not to have 
been included because he was the father of Rhea’s children. The 
Latin names of the twelve “great gods’ of Greece, with the six 
females preceding the six males, are given by Ennius (in Apuleius, 
De Deo Socrat., frag. 45, ed. Vahlen), followed by Varro (De Re 
Rust. 1,1). Manilius (Astron., II, 26) has the same deities definitely 
connected with the zodiac, the male and female couples being allotted 
to opposite signs, as follows: Minerva (Aries), Venus (Taurus), 
Apollo (Gemini), Mercury (Cancer), Jupiter (Leo), Ceres (Virgo), 
Vulcan (Libra), Mars (Scorpio), Diana (Sagittarius), Vesta 
(Capricornus), Juno (Aquarius), Neptune (Pisces). And they 
are found in the same order in connection with the signs and the 
months on a Roman monument (De Clarac, Plate 171, no. 19; Gui- 
ginaut, Plate LXVIII, fig. 252). 

The twelve-fold territorial division was employed in various 
parts of ancient Greece. Attica is said to have consisted at first of 
four demes, and later of twelve, each of which was named from a 
hero and ruled by a capital city (Strabo, IX, 1, 6 and 20; Thucid., 
II, 15; Plut., Demet. 10; cf. the twelve sons of Neleus, Hom., /1. 
XI, 692, whose descendants settled at Athens, Pausan, IT, 18, 7). 
There were twelve Aelonian cities (and states) in Asia Minor 
(Herod. I, 149; Pausan. VII, 5,1). There were also twelve Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor, and twelve in the Peloponnessus, which was 
similarly divided into twelve states by the Achaeans (Herod. I, 142, 
beeSttabo, Vill, 751% X1V, 1, 3,4, 20; Pausan, VII,-6,°1). Again, 
it is said there were originally twelve Cyclades (Aeschin., De Fals. 
eg A227 Strano X53). twelve tribes of Elis (Pausan. V, 9; 5) 
and twelve of ancient Galatia, with three chief divisions of four 
tribes each (Strabo, XII, 5, 1). Still again, there were probably 
twelve tribes of the Troad originally, for Scymmus of Chios counted 
fifteen—twelve barbarian (the original group) and three Greek 
GStrabes <1 Vi .5,.23.) 

Of the tribal divisions of ancient Arabia, one group is repre- 
sented by the thirteen sons of Joktan—the thirteenth for the inter- 
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calary month (Gen. x. 26-29; cf. Strabo, XVI, 4, 2 and 25) ; while 
the twelve sons of Ishmael represents another (Gen. xxiv. 13-18; 
cf. xvii. 20 and Strabo, XVI, 4, 2l1—one of these sons being 
Nebaioth—the Nabataeans, who worshipped the sun and ate their 
meals in companies of thirteen, according to Strabo, XVI, 4, 27). 
In the Old Testament we also find the twelve sons (=tribes) of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii. 20-24, referring to an unidentified territory) ; 
the twelve (tribal) chiefs of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43; cf. xv. 15-19 
and 1 Chron. i. 51—referring to Edom) ; the eleven (for twelve) 
sons (=tribes of Canaan (Gen. x. 15-19; 1 Chron. i. 13-16—refer- 
‘ring to pre-Israelite Palestine, the last nine in the extant catalog 
being divided into three groups of three each, indicating an original 
catalog of four times three), and the twelve sons of Jacob (Israel) as 
the eponymous chiefs (Patriarchs) of the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Gen. xxix.-xxx., etc., with a score of catalogs of the names in vari- 
ous orders of arrangement), while Jacob-Israel is the twelfth in 
descent from Noah (Gen. xi., xii., xxv.). In Gen. xxx., 21, Dinah 
is found in connection with her six brothers and six half brothers, 
apparently as a figure of Virgo (and Venus—see above), with 
Simeon and Levi perhaps originally coupled for Gemini (as in Gen. 
xlix. 5-7). In some of the catalogs, Levi, the priestly tribe, is 
omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh appear instead of the earlier 
Joseph thus keeping the number at twelve. It is certain that Israel 
never included twelve tribes at the same time, and equally certain 
that the tribal names are not zodiacal in origin. But the twelve sons 
of Jacob-Israel are obviously associated with the signs in Joseph’s 
two dreams of his brothers and himself (Gen. xxxvii. 5-9) ; in the 
latter of which he saw the sun and moon, for his father and mother, 
and eleven stars (constellations) for his brothers, as is recognized 
by Philo (De Soman. II, 11, 16) and Josephus (Antig. II, 2, 3; cf. 
Rey. xii. 1) ; while in the former dream appeared twelve sheaves of 
straw, as probably suggested by the Syrian “Path of Straw” for the 
zodiac. It was at Gilgal (—Circle) that Joshua had twelve men, 
one from each tribe, set up as many memorial stones, probably in 
a sacred (zodiacal) circle (Josh. iv. 9), and the twelve tribes were 
also represented by twelve pillars (Ex. xxiv. 4) and twelve rods 
(Numb. xvii. 2). Again, the whole territory of Israel was prob- 
ably symbolized originally by the concubine of a certain Levite; 
slain by him; cut into twelve pieces, “and sent into all the coasts of 
Israel”—1i. e., a piece to each tribe (Judges xix. 28). In like man- 
ner, the Egyptian great serpent Apap, as a symbol of the night sky 
or zodiac band, was said to have been cut up into animals (Birch, 
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Note to Wilkinson’s Anc. Eg. III, p. 254), and Plutarch tells us 
that many pretended that the soul of Typhon was divided among the 
sacred animals (De Isid. 73). 

The twelve precious stones on the highpriest’s breastplate, in 
four rows of three each, were severally engraved with the names of 
the sons or tribes of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 15-21; xxxix. 8-14), while 
the two stones on the shoulders of the highpriest’s ephod bore the 
same names, six on each stone (/bid., xxviii, 9-12; xxxix, 6-7). 
Philo identifies the breastplate as an image of the starry heaven (De 
Somn. I, 3), referring the twelve stones in four rows to the zodiac 
as divided into quarters for the four seasons (De Mose. III, 12, De 
Monarch. II, 5); and he says the stones were of twelve colors be- 
cause each zodiac figure “produces the color which is akin to it” (De 
Mose. III, 12). He also recognizes the two stones of the ephod, 
each with six names, as emblems of the northern and southern 
hemispheres of the celestial sphere (De Monarch. II, 5; De Mose. 
III, 12, in the latter telling us that some referred the two stones 
to the sun and moon), and elsewhere he identifies the twelve sons 
or tribes, in two groups of six each, as “a representation and imita- 
tion of the circle of the zodiac’? which comprises six northern and 
six southern signs (De Praem. 11). Thus, too, Josephus refers the 
two stones of the ephod to the sun and moon, and the twelve stones 
of the breastplate to both the signs and the months, recognizing the 
whole garment of the highpriest as “an imitation and representation 
of the universe” (Antiq. III, 7, 7; cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
V, 6); and the signs are carved on the breastplate of a statue of 
Aaron in a church at Genoa, Piazza a Bianci (Wilson, Lights and 
Shadows of Northern Mythology, p. 215). Again, the twelve loaves 
of shew-bread, in two piles of six each (Lev. xxiv. 5, 6) are recog- 
nized by Philo as a memorial of the twelve tribes (Quis Rer. Divin. 
Haeres, 36), and he also says that their two-fold grouping was in 
accordance with the division of the year by the equinoxes into two 
seasons (De Victim. 3) ; and thus Josephus has it that the twice six 
loaves “‘signified the circle of the zodiac and the year’’ (Bell. Jud. v. 
5,5). The golden bells on the garment of the priests, unspecified 
as to number in the Old Testament (Ex. xxviii. 33, etc.), are given 
as twelve by Justin Martyr, who says they symbolized the Apostles 
of Jesus (Tryph. 42), while Clement of Alexandria puts them at 
three hundred and sixty as symbolizing the days of the year (Strom. 
V. 6). Soloman divided his kingdom into twelve departments, 
under as many officers, each supplying the royal household with 
provisions for a month (1 Kings, iv. 7) ; David had twelve captains, 
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one for each month (1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15), and according to 
Hecataeus of Abdera (frag. 3) as cited by Diodorus (40), Moses 
divided his people into twelve tribes corresponding to the months 
of the year. 

In Numb. ii., the camp of the twelve tribes is a hollow square, 
facing the cardinal points, with three tribes on a side and a stand- 
ard for the leading tribe of each three-fold division (Judah on the 
east, Reuben on the south, Ephraim on the west and Dan on the 
north) ; the same order being followed, with the same standard- 
bearing tribes for the four divisions, in the straight line of march 
(Ibid., xiv, 27). According to the Targum of Pseudo Jonathan in 
Numb. ii. 2, each of the divisional standards was of three colors 
and bore the symbol of a leading tribe—a young lion for Judah, 
a stag for Reuben (whose symbol was generally a man), a young 
man (generally a unicorn) for Ephraim, and a basilisk for Dan. 
Some Rabbinical writers assumed from Numb. ii. 2, that each of 
the other tribes bore an ensign with a tribal symbol, which was 
supplied on the suggestion of Gen. xlix. (see Midrash on Numb. ii. 
2; Jerome Prado, Comment. in Ezek. i. 44, etc.) ; while the Kab- 
balists fancifully identified the tribes with the zodiac signs, as in the 
Zohar (see Rosenroth, Kabbala Denudata, I, pp. 258, 259), other 
and variant identifications being made by such later writers as 
Dupuis (Origine, pp. 69, 70) and Vallancy (Collect. de Rebus 
Hibern, V1.9). The hollow square of the tribes corresponds to the 
conventional square zodiacs of the Hindus and others, and a Kab- 
balistic plan of the camp with the tribes allotted to the signs is given 
by Kircher (Oed. Aegypft. II, p. 21). 

In Ezek. xlviii. 30 sq. is a catalog of the twelve tribes of Israe! 
as allotted to the twelve gates of a visionary (celestial) Jerusalem, 
considered as four-square with three gates to each of the cardinal 
points ; the same concept of the celestial city reappearing in Revela- 
tion xxi. 10 sq., where the older Jewish groundwork has: “and at 
the gates twelve angels, and names inscribed which are of the twelve 
tribes of the sons of Israel,” while a Christian incerpolation adds: 
“And the wall of the city having twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.’ These foundations 
are also adorned with twelve precious stones, like the highpriest’s 
breastplate. In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs it is said 
that they are to arise in the Resurrection, each ruling over his own 
tribe (Benj. 10), and in Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30, Jesus tells 
His twelve Apostles that when he shall sit upon “the throne of his 
glory,” they shall sit upon twelve thrones, “judging the twelve trtbes 
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of Israel.” In the Epistle of Barnabas (8), the Apostles are twelve 
in number “in witness of the tribes of Israel’; in Matt. x. 5 Sq.; 
Jesus sends forth His twelve to preach among the twelve tribes; 
according to Hippolytus they were chosen severally from the twelve 
tribes, and Jesus spoke through each to his own tribe (Philosophuma 
V, 3), while in the History of the Apostles by Abdias and the Gos- 
pel of the Twelve Apostles they are definitely allotted to the twelve 
tribes, but without much apparent reason. In the Clementine Recog- 
nitions we find Peter saying that “there is one True Prophet whose 
words we twelve Apostles preach, for he is the acceptable year of 
the Lord, having us twelve Apostles as his twelve months” (IV, 35) ; 
and in the Clementine Homilies the Apostles have “the number of 
the twelve months of the Sun,” while John the Baptist is credited 
with thirty chief followers, “fulfilling the monthly reckoning of the 
moon. (LE 23). 

All the descendants of Jacob in Egypt, including his twelve sons, 
were seventy in number (Heb. of Gen. xlvi. 27; Ex. i. 5—the Sept. 
substituting seventy-five, followed by Acts vii. 14); and Moses 
chose seventy elders to assist him in ruling the twelve tribes during 
the Exodus (Ex. xxiv. 1,9; Numb. xi. 16—Heb. and Sept.). The 
latter group is evidently a mere duplication of the former, the 
seventy doubtless being a round number for seventy-two, as fre- 
quently in the Old Testament—-e. g., the duration of the Babylonian 
Captivity (Jerm. xxv. 11; xxix. 10), the oppression of Tyre. (Isa. 
xxi. 15, 17), and the allotted term of man’s life (Ps; xc. 10) 
Philo (De Mose. I, 34) finds types of the Mosaic elders in the 
seventy palm trees of Elim, and types of the tribes in the twelve 

5 The typical 72 probably originated in the very ancient division of the year 
of 360 days into 72 weeks of 5 days each, as presumably suggested by the prim- 
itive finger reckoning, with the 5 days referred to the 5 planets by some. All 
the Mongolian races had the week of 5 days (see Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 11, 
7, Append.), which also appears in the Assyrian calendar as the “hant.” with 2 
“hants” to a decan (Trans. Soc. Bibl. Archacol., III, pp. 520-529—the 36 decans 
but not the 72 “hants” being adopted by the Egyptians), and it is possible that 
Daniel’s 70 (as a round number for 72) weeks of years were primarily sug- 
gested by the 72 weeks in a year, of 5 davs each, although in the Chaldee text 
the word for “week” means “seven (days).” As the Egyptians associated the 
36 decans with as many stars and gods, it is not improbable that others associ- 
ated the 72 weeks with gods or stars, or both; which perhaps suggested to some 
ancient writers that there were 72 constellations in all—as in India (Wilford, 
As. Res. X, p. 99), Egypt (Maspero, Dawn, p. 205) and Rome (Pliny, H. N. 
II, 41), although ancient astronomers never appear to have enumerated more 
than 42 (Eratosthenes) or 49 (Ptolemy), while the Babylonians had only 36 
(according to Diodorus, IT, 30, 31, and R. Brown, Prim. Constels., Il, pp. 2-27). 
In Egyptian mythology, Osiris is slain by 72 conspirators (Plut., De Isid. eye 
the intercalary 5 days are made of a 72d part of each moon’s illumination in the 


f 360 days (loc. cit., where Plutarch has a 70th part), and there were 70 
ae a are and mourning for the dead (omlinsots Herodotus, Il, 7, 


appénd.). 
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fountains of the same place (Ex. xv. 27; Numb. xxxiii. 9). Josephus 
says there were seventy branches to the temple candlestick, which 
he refers to the (thirty-six) decans, while the lamps are referred 
to the planets (Antiq. III, 7, 7; cf. Philo, Quis Rer. Divin. Haeres. 
45: De Mose. II, 9; Clement Alex., Strom. V, 6). The Septuagint 
translation was made by seventy-two men, six from each tribe, in 
seventy-two days (Pseudo-Aristeas; Philo, De Mose. III, 23 
Josephus, Antig. XII, 2, 10 and 12, etc. Epiphanius, De Pond. et 
Mens. 3-6, says that the translators were divided into couples, in 
thirty-six cells). There were seventy-two members of the Jewish 
sanhedrin, and Confucius is said to have had seventy-two initiated 
disciples among his thousands of followers (Matter, Gnostics, II, p. 
83. For other groups of seventy-two in later times, see Higgins, 
Anacalypsis, I, pp. 411, 420, 780, 782, 789). 

The seventy (for seventy-two) descendants of Jacob or the 
Mosaic elders, or both, doubtless suggested the seventy or seventy- 
two disciples chosen by Jesus in addition to the twelve Apostles and 
sent forth only to Israel |Luke x. 1, 17; the Greek MSS differing 
as to whether they were seventy or seventy-two, and the Latin 
Vulgate having “seventy-two”). Indeed, according to the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions, these twelve Apostles and seventy-two disciples 
were chosen after the pattern of the twelve tribes and the seventy- 
two elders of Moses (1. 40; cf. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. IV, 13: 
everything done by Jesus in accordance with preceding types; the 
Apostles typified by the gems on the high priest’s breastplate, the 
stones set up by Joshua and the fountains at Elim). Some of the 
ancient astrologers held that the habitable world was divided among 
seventy-two nations, or races of men, with as many languages, as 
do the writer of the Clementine Recognitions (Il, 42) and Hippoly- 
tus (Philosophuma, X, 26—-where the number of the nations is said 
to correspond to that of the descendants of Jacob) ; and Rabbinical 
writers found seventy nations in the seventy descendants or races 
of Noah’s three sons (Heb. of Gen. x., where the Sept. has seventy- 
two by the addition of Cainan and Elishah; cf. Clement Alex., 
Strom. I, 21. “According to the true reckoning, there appear to be 
seventy-two generic dialects, as our Scriptures hand down’). Thus 
it appears that the seventy-two disciples of Jesus should have been 
sent forth to all the nations (rather than to the Israelites only, as 
in Luke), while the twelve Apostles were sent only to the twelve 
tribes (as in Matt. x. 5—“to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
wanting in the only parallel, Mark iii. 14). At the beginning of the 
Christian era, the ancient territory of the twelve tribes may well 
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have been identified with the twelve toparchies, including Peraea 
and Galilaea, into which Judaea was divided by the Romans (see 
Pliny, H. N., V. 15). But the twelve tribes were generally held to 
be dispersed among the Gentiles (John vii. 35; James i. 1, etc.), 
which necessitated the sending of the Apostles into the Gentile 
countries ; the regions where they preached being variously named 
in later traditions. According to the Gnostic Marcus, the whole 
earth was divided into twelve regions (in Hippolytus, Philosophuma, 
VI, 48). 

In Luke, as above cited, the seventy-two disciples are additional 
to the twelve Apostles or chief disciples, thus giving in all eighty- 
four disciples, who were probably conceived by some to form twelve 
groups of seven each, with an Apostle at the head of each group— 
the whole number of disciples thus corresponding to the twelve 
zodiac signs, each with six paranatellons, as represented in the 
Vishnu Purana by twelve times seven celestial beings, each group 
of seven connected with a month (II, 10). This concept was perhaps 
suggested by the seven “deacons” of Acts vi., including Philip as 
originally the Apostle of the same name (see below); while the 
extant catalogs of the seventy (for seventy-two) “deacons” include 
the Apostles Thaddaeus and Matthias, and Jacob the brother of 
Jesus, with whom the Apostle Jacob was originally identical. Euse- 
bius tells us that no catalog of the seventy disciples existed in his 
time, but that they were said to include Cephus (Peter), Matthias 
and Thaddaeus—three of the Apostles (H. £., 1,12. For the extant 
names of the seventy “deacons” see Hippolytus On the Twelve 
Apostles and Pseudo-Doretheus; cf. Eusebius, H. E., I, 13, for the 
early Syriac identification of the Apostle Thaddaeus as one of the 
seventy “deacons’’).® 


6 The 12 signs and 72 paranatellons suggest 84 divisions of the celestial 
sphere: whence doubtless the Buddhists put the whole number of the stars at 
84,000 (with 1,000 to each division of the sphere), while some assigned as many 
(stellar) wives to the (cosmic) Buddha. (For the 84 and 84,000 in Buddhism, 
see Burnouf. Int. a V’hist. du Budd., pp. 370, 381; Lillie. Pop. Life Budd., p. 46.) 
Gautama Buddha is said to have sent forth sixty discipesl from Benares, two 
by two (Burmese, Life of Buddha, Bigandet, p. 126), and this groups is doubt- 
less to be taken in connection with twelve chief disciples to make a group of 
seventy-two—as probably suggested by the Christian account. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


PsycHo.tocy ANp Potitics; AND ConFiict AND Dream. Two volumes. By W. 
H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. 


These two volumes appear simultaneously in The International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method, and are in effect a memorial to 
their author, who died suddenly in July, 1922. The manuscript for the volume 
on Dreams had been revised by him and was nearly ready for the press. The 
volume on Politics existed in the form of lectures, six in number, the book 
taking its title from the leading lecture. This address grew out of his can- 
didacy for the House of Commons in the early part of 1922. He was a profes- 
sor at Cambridge, and had won distinction in surgery, as well as psychology. 
During the war, he was at the military hospital at Maghull, and there gathered 
no small part of the material for his book on Dreams. This experience led him 
to the investigation of his own dreams, and these he discusses with pleasing 
frankness. 


In the matter of Dreams, he is in fundamental agreement with Freud, so 
far as admitting that dreams have a serious meaning and a bearing upon practi- 
cal life: he does not agree, however, that a dream is always the expression of 
a wish. All in all, his work is a corrective of some of the extravagances of the 
followers of Freud. It is sane, frank and non-technical. 


The volume on Politics is really the gathering into one book of six lectures 
on various educational, political and philosophical subjects. Whether the author 
would have unified them we may not know; the editors have not attempted to 
do so. There is a preface by G. Elliott Smith, and a biographical sketch by 
C. S. Myers, which together give us pleasant and informing knowledge of the 
personality of Dr. Rivers, whose death is a loss to international scholarship. 
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“The Dance of Siva” symbolizes the rhythmic power of creation. 

“Cosmic activity is the central motive of the dance. Like heat 
latent in firewood, our lord, the dancer, difuses his power in mind 
and matter and makes them dance in their turn , . . . . to summarize 
the whole interpretation we find that The Essential Significance of 
Siva's Dance is threefold: First, it is the image of his Rhythmic Play 
as the Source of all Movement within the Cosmos, which is represented 
by the Arch. Secondly, the Purpose of his Dance is to Release the 
Countless Souls of Men from the Snare of Illusions. Thirdly, the 
Place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the Centre of the Universe, is with- 
in the Heart.” 
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Dr. Reid is the Director of the International Institute of Shanghai, 
| China, where he was established before and during the Great World 
War. His social and political relations with the Orient during the 

trying period of China’s neutrality created in him a spirit of inter- 
national understanding which broke down all sense of separateness In 
human life, particularly in spiritual matters. His book is inspiring 
| to every sincere student of the science of religion and will do much 
to establish the new order of human fellowship. 


Order through any book dealer. 
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Americans will remember with much interest the interesting Buddhist dele- 
gation from Ceylon to the Congress of Religions held in 1893 during the 


World's Fair at Chicago. 
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“The aim of the present investigation is to work out in a systematic fashion 
the possibility of an adequate naturalism. Evolutionary Naturalism does not sink 
man back into nature; it acknowledges all that is unique in him and vibrates as 
sensitively as idealism to his aspirations and passions. But the naturalist is 
skeptical of any central, brooding will which has planned it all. The Good is 
not the sun of things from which the world of things get their warmth and in- 
spiration. The cosmos is and has its determinate nature. As man values him- 
self and his works, he may rightly assign value to the universe which is made of 
stuff which has the potential power to raise itself to self-consciousness in him.” 
% * % * * 


“Let man place his hope in those powers which raise him above the level of 
the ordinary causal nexus. It is in himself that he must trust. If his foolishness 
and his passions exceed his sanity and intelligence, he will make shipwreck of 
his opportunity.” 
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“The man of the future must have faith in Nature. He must 
believe, as the Greeks believed, that the world is alive, or at least 
that it is inspired by reason; and he must believe also that his life 
and what he does with it is important in the plan and purpose of 
this world-intelligence. In other words, he must believe in and 
trust a God. 

But the individual factor is not yet wholly satisfied. A God 
for whom this earthly life is a mere spectacle leading to naught 
beyond, a God whose interest in creation is no better than the appe- 
tite of a Roman populace for gladiatorial shows—such a God de- 
serves neither the labor nor the loyalty of the human soul. There 
must be, in the order of Nature, not only an ethical salvation in this 
world, but a consummation of the life here begun in a world to 
come, in order to satisfy reason. Wherefore, the man and the race 
of the future must have faith in a life in a world to come, belief 
in human immortality. 

These two great Credos of human history, common to all ex- 
pressions of religious instinct—belief in God and belief in im- 
mortality—-are, I affirm, bound to prevail on the earth. All the 
teachings of history and. biology, every principle of evolution, en- 
force this view. Races that deny these beliefs must disappear from 
the earth, in favor of the better adapted members of their kind. 

I am not maintaining any a priori certitude that there is a God 
to whom man’s destiny is meaningful, nor that that destiny does 
not cease with this early life. But I do affirm that Nature decrees 
that the man who survives, the race that persists, must believe these 
things. They are a part of the equipment of the Fittest to Survive.” 
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This book, now in its second edition, continues to attract much at- 
tention. The reason for its success is that, unlike most writings on 
these topics, it is not a theoretical discussion but a scientific effort to 
reach conclusions based on a sufficient body of facts—conclusions re- 
ferring to matters of vital interest to religion and, more generally to 
social life. 

Part I. is concerned with the reasons for the formation of beliefs in 
immortalitv. Part II. provides the first adequate statistics of belief in 
the God implied in Christian worship and in personal immortality. 
They include all the persons listed in “American Men of Science,” 1.e., 
every one having any right to be regarded as a scientist, and also certain 
classes of college students. Among the facts brought out by these 
statistics is that in every group investigated, the number of believers is 
much less among the more, than among the less distinguished members 
of the group. Part [I]. considers the advantages and the disadvantages 
of these two cardinal beliefs of organized Christianity. 

Of the statistical part, the “American Anthropologist” says, “His 
more important conclusions are quite well established of the book in 
general,’ Professor Pratt writes: 


“Tt is a book which every clergyman, as well as everyone interested 
in the psycholoqy of religion and in the future of religion, should read 
and ponder. For Professor Leuba has made a contribution to our 
knowledge of religious belief that is of very considerable significance.” 

The Christian Register says of it: 

“It is an honest effort . . . done with scientific precision and 
love of truth. Such an investigation, wherever its results may now 
seem to lead, tends surely towards an ultimate good.” 
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“In proportion as the knowledge of history becomes more profound and 
intelligent”, says the great French scholar, Gabriel Monod, “an ever larger 
place is given to the study of religious beliefs, doctrines, and institutions”. 
But, continues the same authority, the study of these phenomena is as yet 
very backward, partly because of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, partly 
because the fear of wounding others’ feelings or of exciting their prejudices 
prevents many investigators from cultivating this field in a scientific spirit. 
The present work attempts to subject to rational analysis and objective con- 
sideration one of the most interesting and fundamental of Christian doctrines. 
The author, who writes sine ira et studio, as one who has no party to serve 
and no cause to advance save that of truth, cooly exhibits the history of the 
idea of the sacrificed and eaten god from its obscure dawn in primitive times 
to its evening twilight in the present. 


The practice of eating a god in the form of first-fruits or of a divine 
animal originated in ancient times, and attained an extraordinary develop- 
ment in the Mystery Religions of the Greeks, in the cults of Attis, of Adonis, 
of Osiris, of Dionysus, of Demeter, and of other Saviour Gods. From these 
cults the idea was borrowed by Paul and, against opposition of the Jewish 
Christians, fastened on the church. The history of the dogma, after the first 
centuries of our era, has been the story of attempts to explain it. Transub- 
stantiation and the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass were not, as com- 
monly by Protestants and rationalists they are said to be, the inept inventions 
of a barbarous age, but were the first endeavors to reason about and philo- 
sophically to elucidate beliefs formerly accepted with naive simplicity. The 
hardest battles over the dogma came in the Reformation period, which accord- 
ingly bulks large in the present work. While Luther, Calvin, and other prom- 
inent Reformers believed in a real presence, but tried to give its mode new 
explanations, other more advanced spirits, Honius, Carlstadt, Swingli, Tyndale, 
and their fellows, adopted the view, now prevalent in Protestant communions, 
that the eucharistic bread and wine were mere symbols. After the heat of 
the sixteenth-century controversies, Zwinglian or rationalist views were quietly 
adopted by most Christians, though here and there high sacramentalism sur- 
vived or was revived, 


Rightly understood the present study will be appreciated as a scientific 
essay in the field of comparative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and important in the history of 
Christianity. : 
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SATANISM AND SPIRITISM IN GAUTIER 


BY MAXIMILIAN J. RUDWIN 


HEOPHILE GAUTIER (1811-1872) called himself “a man 

for whom the outer world exists.’’ Nevertheless, he often turned 
his eyes inward, saw visions and dreamed dreams. Our poet fre- 
quently raised the veil that separates the visible from the invisible 
world. It is not known whether he had actually been in all the 
countries on which he wrote travel books, but he certainly visited 
the realms of the Beyond. His excursions into the regions of fan- 
tasy were accomplished without recourse to the medium of drink 
or drug. He was no addict to alcohol like his foreign masters, Hoff- 
mann and Poe. Nor did he seek his inspiration in the “Artificial 
Paradises,’ which sapped the life-blood of his young friend, Baude- 
laire. Together with other Romantics of his day, Gautier felt the 
charm of the fantastic and exotic, of the extravagant and extraordi- 
nary, of the wonderful and weird, of the ghastly and ghostly. He 
was attracted to mysticism and occultism, to spiritism and Sweden- 
borgianism, to Mesmerism and magnetism. 


Théo, as our poet was familiarly called by his friends, also fell 
under the fatal fascination of Hoffmann. He consecrated to this 
German writer the first essay which has been preserved from his 
pen. “After reading Hoffmann,” the nineteen-year-old Gautier 
wrote, “I feel as if I had drunk ten bottles of champagne.” What 
. impressed the young man most was Hoffmann’s diabolical laughter 
—“ricanements diaboliques.” This youthful outburst of enthusiasm 
for Hoffmann was not meant for publication’, but six years later 
Gautier published a “literary criticism” of Hoffmann’s stories, in 
which he again gives expression to his admiration for Hoffmann 
and tries to account for the great popularity which this German 


1[It has been printed from manuscript by Spoelberch de Lovenjoul in his 
Histoire des oevres de Théophile Gautier (1887). t. I, pp. 11-4. 
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story-writer enjoys among French readers.? Gautier praises Hoff- 
mann’s art in making the supernatural element appear natural by 
placing the narrator in an abnormal psychic condition. Our poet 
may be considered Hoffmann’s most fervent admirer and most suc- 
cessful imitator among French Romantics. Hoffmann’s fantasies 
touched in no Frenchman a wilder vein than in Gautier. Intentional 
imitations of Hoffmann abound in almost all the writings of Gautier.’ 

Skeptic and scoffer as he was, Théophile Gautier was credulous 
and superstitious. He claimed to believe in every religion; he cer- 
tainly believed in every superstition. His fundamental paganism 
was in salient contrast with his curious Catholicism. He had faith 
in magic and witchcraft, in dreams and mysterious powers. He 
believed in the Devil and, after a fashion, also in the Deity.* The 
idea of the Devil returns very often to the imagination of our 
poet. It must not be forgotten that he started his literary career 
with a diabolical legend, Albertus. 


ALBERTUS (1830)5 


Albertus, or the Soul and Sin: A Theological Legend, has been 
called by the author “half diabolical, half fashionable.” It certainly 
is semi-supernatural, semi-sensual. It is fantastic and funereal, im- 
pertinent and indecent. It was written fully in the spirit of a period 
which was revelling in everything connected with metamorphoses, 
black arts, devil-compacts and witches’ sabbaths. Albertus is a sort 
of sardonic burlesque upon Faust and other poems tinged with medi- 
evalism. 


2 The essay, “Contes d’ Hoffmann: critique littéraire,” first appeared in the 
Chronique de Paris of August 14, 1835, and was reprinted as a preface to X. 
Marmier’s translation of Hoffmann’s tales in 1843. 


® German influence on Gautier was very great although he could not read 
the language; cf. Louis Poulain, Traces de l’influence allemande dans loevre 
de Théophile Gautier (Bale, 1914). On Hoffmann’s influence on Gautier the 
reader is referred to the following writers: Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der 
frangosischen Literatur seit der Revolution (1858), Bd. II, S. 375; Maxime 
du Camp, Théophile Gautier (1890; Engl. tr., 1893), p. 152; Joseph Texte, 
“Influence allemande dans le romantisme francas,” in the Revue des deux 
mondes, t. CCCLVI (1897), p. 630; F. C. de Sumichrast, “Théophile Gautier : 
Colorist,” in the Critic, vol. XLIII (1903), p. 49; J. H. Retinger, le Conte 
phantastique dans le romantisme francais (1909), p. 69; Hubert Matthey, Essai 
sur le merveilleux dans la littérature francaise depuis 1800 (1915), pp. 246-7. 

4 Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux lundis. t. 1 (1888), p. 288. 


All the poems and stories treated in this paper, with the exception of Onu- 
pbhrius, la Larme du Diable and Deux acteurs pour un réle, will be found in the 
subscription set, in 24 volumes, of the works of Théophile Gautier in English, 
edited by F. C. Surichrast and published by C. T. Brainard Pub. Co., Boston 
and New York, 1903. A fragment of Albertus has been translated into Spanish 
by Adolfo Mitre (Fragmento del poema Albertus de Théophile Gautier), and 
published in 1879 at Buenos Aires. 
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Veronica, a wicked woman and a hideous hag, dwells in a ruinous 
hut that squats at the foot of a barren hill in the outskirts of a 
Flemish town. She is known among her neighbors as a witch, a 
compounder of philters and poisons, a caster of spells, and a servant 
of Satan. Midnight sounds: it is the hour of evil deeds and weird 
conjurations. The sorceress forms a magic ring on the floor, stands 
in the center and utters incantations. To accomplish the mystery, 
she casts her garments away and anoints her body with a black 
liquid. This unguent has the quality of removing marks of senility 
and of restoring the bloom and beauty of youth. After having trans- 
formed herself into a marvellous young girl, the witch also changes 
her black cat, by means of her magic wand, into an elegant cavalier. 

Veronica now transformed into Venus and escorted by her cava- 
lier, whom she has named Don Juan, repairs to Leyden to win her 
laurels in the ballrooms of the national capital. This petticoated 
devil is the sensation of the hour. She overshadows all the women 
and turns the heads of all the men in town. No wonder! “Her eyes 
made the flash of diamond’s self grow pale; her teeth were fairer 
than pearls, and satin lost its gloss when near her skin. With her 
port so free, her teasing wit, her charms both coy and arch, she 
was in turns Camargo, Manon Lescaut, Philine—in short, a ravish- 
ing wretch!” (XXXIV.)® The men desert the society women and 
flock to the newcomer. “Young and old, lawyers in dusty wigs, 
dandies shedding around them the scent of amber, officers in gay 
uniforms, dragging their swords across the sounding floors, painters 
and musicians, all crowded to the stranger’s rooms” (XXIX). The 
worthy Flemings renounce for her sake their gin and their pipe and 
stand round her. This sorceress filches the hearts of all men who 
come within the radius of her vision. Men drown themselves for 
her and fight duels on her account. The diva accepts their homage 
and their cash, but keeps them at a distance. She disdains all the 
gallants at her feet. But her day is to come, too. 

Two months pass in this way. Veronica who “made it her 
delight—for such is woman’s pleasure—hearts to torture and souls 
to damn,” is finally “suffering the pains that yesterday she caused.” 
She falls in love with Albertus, a young Italian painter, whom she 
sees one evening in the theater. But Albertus is not the man to be 
caught in her nets. He is devoted to his art and cool to his fellow- 
men. In vain Veronica tries to draw him to her. The heart of 
Albertus is closed to love. Women hold no charms for this disil- 
lusioned man. But alas! the dear Lord has not made man and 


6 Sumichrast’s prose version. 
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woman of equal strength. Albertus soon falls a victim to the wiles 
of this woman. When Veronica sends Don Juan for Albertus, the 
poor man follows this devil Mercury in a spirit of bravado. He has 
no suspicion that he is walking to his doom as a lamb that is led to 
the slaughter. As Albertus beholds Veronica sitting on a soft divan, 
he cannot resist her charms. “An angel, a son of heaven, to be in 
his place, would have sold his stall in the paradise of God aC XC): 
He is carried away by the wildest sort of passion. In his madness 
he offers his soul to Satan to be for a moment with Veronica. The 
recruiting agent of hell has him repeat his words solemnly. This 
blasphemy brings about his ruin.. His good angel now deserts him 
and hands him over to his demon. A glow of sulphur now fills the 
room and Mephistophelian laughter sounds in the air. 


In the midst of their intoxication midnight sounds. It is the 
hour at which Veronica is to return to her original form. 


“Suddenly, within his very grasp,—a prodigy fit to confound the 
strongest brain,—Albertus felt the charms of the fair melt away, 
and vanish the very flesh. Broken was the prism. It was no longer 
the woman whom all adored, but a foul hag with great green eyes 
rolling under eyebrows thick, and, to seize her prey, at full length 
stretching her long, thin arms, like hooks. Satan himself would have 
drawn back. A few white hairs hung stiff down her skinny neck; 
her bones showed plainly under withered breasts, and her ribs stuck 
out of her sides so foul” (CV). 


A terror seizes Albertus. The blood in his veins runs cold. He 
_ wishes to run away, but he cannot free himself from her cold and 
clammy arms. He belongs to her through a rash word uttered in 
the madness of delirium. 

Albertus is now forced to accompany Veronica to the witches’ 
sabbath. They mount two broomsticks, bridled and saddled, which 
carry them through the air to the infernal tryst. Now they reach 
their destination. 


“The place was lighted by a flame, a blue light casting like that 
of blazing punch. It was an open spot within the forest’s depths. 
Wizards in their gowns and witches nude astride upon their goats 
adown the four corners of the world arrived at once. Investigators 
into sciences occult, Fausts of every land, magi of every rite, dark- 
faced gypsies, and rabbis red-haired, cabalists, diviners, hermeceu- 
tists black as ink and asthmatically gasping—not one of them failed 
to appear at the meeting place” (CXI). 


All wait for Satan who is to preside in propia persona over the 
ceremonies. 
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“At last he came; but no devil of sulphur and of aspect terrific; 
no devil old-fashioned, but the dandiest of fiends, wearing imperial 
and slight moustache, twirling his cane as well as could have done 
a boulevard swell. You could have sworn he’d just come from a 
performance of Robert the Devil, or The Temptation or had been 
attending some assembly fashionable. He limped like Byron (but 
no worse than he), and with his haughty mien, his aristocratic looks, 
and his exquisite talent for tying his cravat, in every drawing-room 
a sensation he would have made” (CXIV). 

Gautier now amuses himself in composing the grand symphony 
of the adepts of Beelzebub. When the concert is finished, the 
dancing begins. Poor Albertus is the unwilling spectator of the 
most monstrous diabolical diversions. In the midst of the cere- 
monies the Devil sneezes. The odor of the company is too strong 
for his fashionable nostrils. “God bless you,” Albertus says cour- 
teously. No sooner has he uttered these words when the whole 
frightful pageant disappears. Devil, demons, wizards, witches, all 
vanish into the air. Albertus feels sharp claws and teeth tear his 
flesh. His shrieks avail him not. The next morning, peasants find 
on the Appian road, near Rome, a man’s body, with broken thighs 
and twisted neck.’ 


ONUPHRIUS (1832) 


If we wish to know how Young France went wild over the Devil, 
we have but to read the story of Onuphrius. This gifted artist, poet 
and painter, so firmly believed in Beelzebub that he lost his mind 
over the belief. The story consists, as the subtitle shows, of a 
series of “fantastic vexations of an admirer of Hoffmann.” As a 
typical Jeune France, Onuphrius delved deeply into demonology. 
He was fond of medieval legends, mystic poems, cabalistic treatises, 
German ballads and books on magic and witchcraft. His bookshelf, 
as described by Gautier, throws light on the intellectual interests 
of the young artists of that period. Onuphrius read Jean Bodin,° 
Pierre Leloyer,® Martin Delrio, Balthasar Bekker,*? Laurent Bor- 


7 Reminiscences of Albertus will be found in the description of the Black 
Mass in Oscar Wilde’s story, The Fisherman and his Soul (1891). 

8 Jean Bodin is the author of the famous book, la Démonomamie des sorciers 
(1580). It was republished at Wiart in 1616 under the title of Fiéau des 
demons et des sorciers. 

9 Pierre Leloyer is known as the author of the followng book: Quatre 
livres des spectres ou apparitions et visions d’esprits comme anges, démons et 
ames se montrant visibles aux hommes (1586). It was reprinted in 1608 under 
the briefer title: Discours et histoires des spectres. 

1v Martin Delrio’s book, Disquisitionum magicarum libri sex (Louvain, 
1599), was translated into French in 1611 by André Duchesne. 

11 Balthasar Bekker has written his book, De betooverde Weereld in 1691. 
It was translated into French and called Je Monde enchanté, in 1694. 
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delon,? Berbiguier de Terre-Neuve du Thym,’* Jnfernalia,™ and the 
old books on magic known among the country folk as Secrets du 
grand Albert and Secrets du petit Albert.** Hoffmann and Jean Paul 
thus found Onuphrius admirably receptive to the evaporations of 
their disordered brains. They finished what the demonologists had 
begun. This reading filled the poor painter’s mind with diabolical 
ideas and “horned visions.” The Devil obsessed him to such a 
degree that he saw tail and horns whithersoever he turned his eyes. 


The idea that he was pursued by the Evil One first amused Onu- 
phrius, but he soon began to take it more seriously. “Is there any- 
thing irrational in this supposition?” he would ask himself. The 
existence of the Devil is as well proved as that of the Deity. It has 
been the doctrine of the Christian Church for hundreds of years 
and is clearly stated in the Holy Scriptures. Satan is said to be 
prowling around like a roaring lion, seeking to devour man. Even 
the Savior was not safe from Satan’s snares. How real was the 
Devil to St. Anthony and to Luther! The first of the anchorites 
was, upon the authority of St. Athanasius, so tempted and tor- 
mented for twenty years by the Devil that he well nigh lost his reli- 
gion. The German monk devoutly believed not only in the Devil’s 
individuality but in his constant appearances in a physical form. He 
held frequent converse with the Contradictor in his garret at Wart- 
burg and fought many a verbal duel with him. During one of these 
heated discussions, Luther lost his temper and hurled an ink-bottle 
at the Devil’s head. The stain is to be seen to this very day in his 
cell at Wartburg. 

Indeed, how could any man doubt the existence of the Devil? 
Thousands upon thousands of persons in the Middle Ages and even 
later, had seen him with their own eyes; and if unanimous testimony 
may be counted as proving anything, we must admit that the Devil 
is the person whose existence has been demonstrated beyond the 
slightest shadow of a doubt. As a matter of fact, the majority of 

12 The abbé Bordelon is the author of a book with this long title: Histoire 
des imaginations extravagantes de M. Ouffle . . . de la magie, du grimoire, 


des démontaques, des sorciers, des loups-gareux, des succubes, du sabbath, etc., 
(1710). A second edition appeared in 1754 

18 Berbiguier, a monomaniacal demonologist ruined himself by publishing 
at his own expense a very curious book in the early part of the last century. 
It bears the following title: Jes Farfadets, ou Tous les démons de sont pas dans 
Vautre monde. 

14 Infernatia, which has been ascribed to Charles Nodier, is a collection of 
anecdotes, brief novels, novelettes and short stories on ghosts, specters, demons 
and vampires. The book was published in 1822. 

It is the irony of fate that Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), one of the 
most illustrious scholars of the Middle Ages, should be known among the com- 
mon people as a magician and author of books on magic. 
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men in Christendom still hold firmly to the belief in a personal Devil. 
Against Diabolus the Protestants still thunder from their pulpits, 
and the Catholics still swing their holy water. 

Onuphrius reviewed all the stories of demoniac possession, from 
Mary of Magdala, who harbored at least seven demons in her heart, 
to the nuns of Loudun, who received visits from the evil spirits in 
the year of our Lord sixteen hundred and thirty-three.” 

Our poor painter could at first not understand what interest 
Beelzebub could have in pesecuting him in this merciless manner? 
Was the Devil after his soul? But it was rather an unusual way to 
get a man’s soul. He finally came to the conclusion that he must 
have incurred the Devil’s displeasure by painting a portrait of St. 
Dunstan holding his Satanic majesty by the nose with red-hot pin- 
cers. Naturally, the fiend did not feel flattered by this presentment 
and decided to avenge himself on the poor painter by playful pranks. 
For the Devil is, as the anatomically melancholy Burton has ex- 
pressed it, the “ringleader of all naughtiness.” 

Onuphrius was constantly teased and tantalized by the Enemy 
of Man. Satan was certain to pop up in one place or another in 
all the young man’s paintings or poems. He would splash our artist’s 
canvases and soil his manuscripts. He begrudged him even his inno- 
cent pastimes and took a hand in his chess-games. When Onuphrius 
started out one evening to meet his fair Iacintha, the Devil detained 
him on the way, and as he was returning home about midnight, sad 
at heart as having missed his appointment, each portion of the road 
which he had traversed lay again in front of him. Satan lifted the 
top of the poor mau’s head so that his thoughts escaped, as birds fly 
away when their cage is suddenly opened. 

When Onuphrius was asked one evening to read his verses in a 
fashionable drawing-room, the Devil, who was standing at his elbow, 
a green-eyed, red-bearded dandy, dressed in a scarlet waist-coat 
(Gautier’s own), caught them in his netting and replaced them by 
his own vulgar words that finally reached the ears of the ladies. 
Diabolus thus disgraced our poet in the eyes of the company and in 
addition walked off with his fair Iacintha. This last trick upset the 
young man completely. Having been run over by the carriage con- 
taining the Devil and Iacintha without suffering any physical harm, 
our lover got it into his head that the Devil had stolen his body just 

16 This most interesting case of diabolical obsession in modern times has 
been set forth in the Histoire des diables de Loudun (1839), and in the article, 


“The Devils of Loudun,”’ in the National Review, vol. XI (London, 1860), 
po. 70ff. 
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as he had taken the shadow of Peter Schlemihl.17 Onuphrius ended 
his days in a lunatic asylum. 
Onuphrius is Romanticism run mad. 


OMPHALE (1834) 


In “Omphale,” a woman steps down from a tapestry and visits 
the author in his dreams. She is finally chased away by the author’s 
father, who spies on them. 


LA MORTE AMOUREUSE (1836) 1*§ 


In “la Morte amoureuse” we have a story of vampirism. A good 
country curé is for three years the plaything of a diabolical illusion. 
On the day of his ordination he sins by letting his eyes fall on a 
woman. This woman, who is a famous courtesan, dies soon after- 
wards but visits the poor priest every night in his dreams and lives 
on drops of blood from his veins. Romuald is finally freed from 
this Satanic spell by his superior, who opens Clarimonde’s tomb, 
casts holy water on the body and traces with a sprinkler a cross upon 
the coffin. 

To the motif of vampirism is added another of a double person- 
ality in the manner of Hoffmann’s Doppelganger (1822). Romuald 
is a priest by day and a cavalier by night, and he himself does not 
know which is his real and which his fantastic self. 


LA LARME DU DIABLE (1839) 


This dramatic poem is a clever pasticcto of the medieval miracle- 
plays. It is one of Gautier’s most original fantasies. In its consis- 
tent levity it is most characteristic of his art. Nothing illustrates 
better the way in which Gautier conceived the most exalted ideas as 
subject-matter to be used for pictorial ends. The play is full of 
humor and irony. The scene is alternately in Heaven and on earth, 
Satan is the hero, and “le Bon Dieu” and Christus, comically grouped 
with Othello and Desdemona, are among the minor characters. The 
piece is less indecent, but more impudent and irreverent than Alber- 
tus. Satan gives the impression of a good fellow, pleasing and amus- 
ing, mischievous rather than malicious. He bears no ill-will toward 

17 The title character in Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl (1814) sells his shadow 
as well as himself to the Devil for the purse of Fortunatus, and then, putting 


on the seven-leagued boots, diverts his mind from unpleasant thoughts by run- 
ning about the world. 


18 The title of this story has been variously rendered into English: “The 
Dead Leman,” “The Vampire,” and “Clarimonde.” 
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God or man. He jokes with the Lord about the inhabitants of 
Heaven and maintains that any man of spirit would prefer going to 
Hell. Satan wins the sympathy of the women among the saints in 
Paradise, and they all plead with the good God in his behalf. Gau- 
tier was the first among the Romantic poets to raise the question of 
the redemption of Satan and his return to glory. 


The principal motif of the poem is a wager between the Lord 
and the Devil in regard to two mortal maidens. God believes them 
to be proof against all temptation, but Satan insists that he could 
tempt them to fall. A wager between the Deity and the Devil is 
concluded. If Satan wins the bet, he is to obtain pardon for Eloa, 
a beautiful woman-angel, who (in Vigny’s poem) forsook Heaven 
to seek Satan in his misery. But this angel makes her voice heard 
in Heaven from Hell that she still loves the rebel spirit and that 
she prefers Hell with him to Heaven without him. Satan then asks 
as reward for his labors a glass of cold water to cool his parched lips. 

The Devil sets to work and is about to win the bet, but touched 
by the purity and delicacy of the feelings of the young girls, he is 
to lead to evil, he sheds a tear. The angels gather up the tear and 
lay it at the feet of the Lord. This act of magnanimity on the part 
of Satan so stirs the hearts of the women saints inat they plead with 
the Lord in behalf of Satan. The good God is willing enough to 
pardon his old enemy, but he cannot reverse his judgment. “I can- 
not perjure myself like an earthly king,” he tells the angelic dele- 
gation. It is not, however, a flat refusal, for he adds: “In two thou- 


sand years we shall see!” 
DEUX ACTEURS POUR UN ROLE (1841) 


This is the story of the Devil playing his own part as under- 
study for his human impersonator. 

In a Vienna theater an actor named Heinrich has been playing 
the part of the Devil with great success. One evening after the 
play the actor is sitting in a restaurant in the midst of a group of 
admirers and accepting their congratulations. Every member of 
the party has a good word to say in praise of the young and talented 
actor, who has mastered so difficult a role. This unanimous praise 
is interrupted by an old man, who is seated at the next table. It is, 
of course, the Devil in person. He is sorry to have to disagree, he 
says, but he has also been to the theater and fotnd that the part of 
the Devil has been played too humanly. It is apparent, he adds, that 
the actor has never seen the Devil. Heinrich’s jolly companions 
laugh at the old man, who dares differ with them in their acclaim 
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of the actor’s art. They ask the old man jokingly if he could 
do better. To the merriment of the company, he replies 
affirmatively. The following evening, the Devil appears behind the 
curtains ; and after disposing of Heinrich for the evening, plays his 
own part. It is a howling success. 


ARRIA MARCELLA (1852) 


In this story, we learn how Arria Marcella, a Pompeian cour- 
tesan, is recalled to life after two thousand years by the burning 
look a youth has cast on the imprint which her perfect bosom has 
left in molten lava. The woman falls back into a handful of ashes 


through the exorcism of her equally resurrected father who has 
turned Christian. 


LE PIED DE MOMIE (1852) 


This is the story of Princess Hermonthis, daughter of Pharaoh, 
who after thirty centuries visits the author in a dream to claim her 
little foot, which he has bought from a bric-a-brac dealer as a paper 
weight. She takes him to the tomb of the Pharoahs, who are sit- 
ting with their thousand myriad peoples waiting for the final day. 


AVATAR (1856) 


“Avatar” is the story of metempsychosis. By transfer of souls 
the lover is transformed into the husband of the woman with whom 
he is infatuated to obtain the love meant for the husband. He is 
foiled, however, by the deep sensibilities of the woman. What puz- 
zles the reader is why the lover, who has the husband’s brains, can- 


not speak his language. It is in this way that the suspicions of the 
Polish countess are confirmed. 


JETTATURA (1856) 


This is the story of Italian superstition. It deals with the belief 
in the evil eye or “Jettatura,” as it is called in Italy. 


LA ROMANCE D'UNE MOMIE (1857) 


In this story a man is in love with the daughter of an Egyptian 
high-priest, who died three thousand five hundred years ago, and 


whom he has exhumed, brought with him to England and placed 
in his park. 
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SPIRITE (1865) 


“Spirite” is the story of a girl, whose confession of love often 
was on her lips in this world and now is heard from the other world. 

This story has something in common with Hoffmann’s Elemen- 
targeist (1822), and has been indirectly influenced by Cazotte’s le 
Diable amoureux (1772). It also shows resemblances to Poe’s 
Ligeia (1836). It was about this time, thanks to Baudelaire’s excel- 
lent translation, that the American writer was beginning to supplant 
the German Hoffmann as a model for fantastic tales in France.18 


19Cf. Matthey, of. cit., pp. 235-9. According to Poulain, op. cit., p. 25, this 
began already in 1850. Other stories by Gautier in which the supernatural ele- 
ment appears more or !ess are as follows: “la Cafeti¢re” (1831) ;_ le Nid de 
Rossignols” (1833) ; “le Chevalier double” (1840) ; “la 1002 me nuit” (1842) ; 
‘da yisite nocturne’ (1843); “l’Enfant aux souliers de pain” (1849); and 
‘Ame de la maison” (1852). 


“THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE = 
WHY NOT? 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


INCE the great war, not a few thinkers have despaired of 

Europe—or of humanity—for, after all, there is but one West- 
ern civilization, and if Europe is doomed, America, too, is facing 
destruction. But it is difficult to rid one’s self of the feeling that 
the despair is largely theatrical. And it is likely that the average 
person vaguely agrees with those who, like Herbert C. Hoover, 
have, despite many depressing developments in the old world, paid 
surprisingly warm tributes to the splendid intellectual resources, the 
industry and the recuperative power of Europe. 


A striking illustration of the vitality and vigor of European civili- 
zation is found in the somewhat sudden emergence of a new ideal 
or goal—‘‘the United States of Europe!” In Germany, Herr Maxi- 
milian Harden, in France, M. Joseph Caillaux, in England and Amer- 
ica certain Labor and advanced Liberal leaders have almost simul- 
taneously raised that heartening and inspiring slogan. Can this 
phenomenon be a mere accident, an ephemeral and passing affair? 
Hardly. If Utopians and sentimentalists had, in times of profound 
peace, of fancy-free aspiration, launched the idea of a federal repub- 
lic of Europe, most of us would have rightly dismissed it as well- 
meant, dreamy, but futile speculation. But that sober-minded men, 
practical men, realists in politics, should at this critical time seri- 
ously propose the formation of such a republic, and suggest steps 
and measures in that direction, is a portent charged with significance. 
For ten years politicians, editors, diplomats, men of affairs have 
talked of nothing and thought of nothing save the hatreds, the sus- 
picions, the fears, the antipathies, the prejudices which have pre- 
vented the pacification and reconstruction of Europe. The talk has 
been of conflicts. of revenge, of preparations for another terrible 
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war. Yet, in the midst of all this, and in spite of it, or because of 
it, voices are now raised in favor not of lame and unstable com- 
promises, not of narrow, financial agreements, but of a courageous, 
daring, magnificent attempt to work out a permanent and progres- 
sive solution of the whole complex of European problems! 

There is such a thing as intensely practical idealism, and there 
is such a thing as thoroughly sane and saving radicalism. Some 
problems are too intricate and difficult for timid, skeptical, half- 
hearted, conventional men; they require heroic treatment. Europe’s 
case, men are beginning to see, calls for faith, for vision, for con- 
fidence in quintessential human nature. 

Perhaps, indeed, Europe needs a new ideal if it is to experience 
a change of heart. Dull sermons, hypocritical pretensions, holier- 
than-thou attitudes, sweeping denunciations of European sins have 
utterly failed to impress the alleged offenders. Pharisaical peace- 
ments and ignorant exhortation have been resented by Europe. The 
impatient outsider who rails at “superheated nationalism” in Europe, 
or at the disposition to subordinate economics to politics, business 
to principle, and who cavalierly advises the summary demolition of 
tariff walls and other obstacles to free commerce, only provokes 
contempt and ridicule—and richly deserves it. 

But there are better and more effective ways of appealing to 
reason and to the sense of human solidarity. The men who have 
proclaimed the tdeal of a United States of Europe are not commit- 
ting the stupid blunder of pouring scorn upon nationalism, how- 
ever crudely this sentiment may be expressing itself in some sec- 
tions. They are in full sympathy with national aspirations; they 
advocate no mechanical, artificial union of irreconcilable elements. 
They do not say to the nations of Europe: “You are benighted, 
reactionary, perverse, absurd; you are governed by low passions, 
and we, superior peoples, have only contempt for your traditions and 
cultural claims.” No; they say to the nations and states of Europe: 
“We understand you; we have deep sympathy with your aspira- 
tions; we do not even seriously blame you for the mistakes you. 
seem to us to be making, for behind every present problem there 
lies a long history of struggle and injustice; we do not expect you 
to forget the past and sacrifice any institution, custom, tradition, 
principle that you cherish and love; all we suggest and urge is that 
you take as enlightened, rational and noble a view of your relation 
to your neighbors as it is humanly possible to take, and that in assert- 
ing your several interests, make sure that those interests are legiti- 
mate and permanent.” 
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Such an attitude as this turns away wrath and surely, if slowly, 
induces heart-searching and an open-minded approach to a pro- 
posed policy. 

Now, no nation in Europe today professes predatory and aggres- 
sive sentiments. No nation admits that it contemplates war or pre- 
fers war to the arbitrament of reason and equity. All nations 
protest their devotion to peace and amity; all are ready—they say— 
to inaugurate a new international order of things. In these circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered at that some far-sighted and high- 
minded spirits should seek to direct attention to the possibility of 
European federation. 

If a United States of America, why not a United States of 
Europe? The American colonies were not indifferent to their lib- 
erties and rights; but they found federation, and eventually union, 
indispensable to security, to orderly progress, to economic and spir- 
itual expansion. Obstacles and difficulties were not lacking, but 
gradually the idea of union was made popular and in due time it 
triumphed over local prejudices and timid counsels. Why should 
not the idea of a federated Europe similarly triumph? 

It would be idle to minimize the difficulties in the way. Differ- 
ences of language alone constitute formidable barriers to federa- 
tion. But Switzerland is a federal republic despite differences in 
language. If Russia ever settles down under a free republican form 
of government, that form will be federal, and it will function despite 
the heteregeneous character of the Russian empire—the multiplic- 
ity of races, languages, tribes, varieties within it. 

To be sure, it would require a century of planning, discussion 
of objections, removal of difficulties, reconciliation of apparent or 
real conflicts of interests to set up a federal European republic. But 
it is one thing to conceive a great objective and move slowly toward 
it, receiving encouragement and inspiration from every forward step 
taken, and another thing to drift and flounder and muddle amidst 
difficulties and dangers without a goal and haven in view. 

Europe is great and vital enough to right itself, to find salvation 
and healing in substituting solidarity for division, co-operation for 
destructive rivalry, union for chaos and warfare. 

After all, the leading nations of Europe, as H. G. Wells, in his 
historical outline, has pointed out, belongs to the same stock. After 
all, England, Germany, France and Italy have more in common than 
they have in severalty.” Science, art, philosophy, finance, industry, 
commerce, technique are international, not national. The great men 
of Europe are “good Europeans” first and nationalists in the second 
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place. Beethoven, it was once beautifully said, was a conclusive 
argument against war with Germany. Well, there are many such 
“arguments,” and every civilized European nation is able to advance 
them. Europe is intellectually and artistically united, and politics 
as well as economics must begin to draw the unavoidable inferences 
from that fact. Germany loves Shakespeare even more than Eng- 
land does. Goethe loved France as much as any native can love it. 
Lord Haldane, philosopher and statesman, calls Germany his spir- 
itual home. Even during the war, France listened to Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner. The scientific men of Germany paid 
sincere and warm homage to Pasteur on the occasion of the observ- 
ance of his centennary. These things are symptomatic, even though 
the thoughtless politician never stops to reflect upon them. 

But what, it may be asked, can practical men do at present to 
promote European federation or union, assuming the ideal to be ulti- 
mately realizable and intrinsically desirable? 

The answer to this question was given long ago by a German 
philosopher—Immanuel Kant. It is not generally known that Kant, 
with prophetic insight and foresight, advocated disarmament and 
free-trade for Europe, and advocated these reforms as essential 
conditions precedent to the establishment of a League of Nations, 
a federated Europe! 

Germany is disarmed, and the other nations of Europe, or their 
liberal and enlightened elements, must take up the question of the 
limitation of their own armaments in earnest. Disarmament must 
be general, or else it is a snare and fraud. A French senator has 
indeed proposed the immediate scrapping of the world’s navies, but 
what of armies? The League of Nations has a committee to study 
armament limitation, but it is not receiving the slightest encourage- 
ment in that direction from the great powers. The question is “up” 
however, and the friends of humanity, peace and civilization will not 
permit it to be thrust aside. That the world is thinking of armament 
limitation is itself a notable moral gain. Lift the menace of huge 
standing armies, and the question of federating Europe at once takes 
a leap forward. 

In the second place, there is the idea of establishing an absolutely 
independent International Court of Justice for the civilized world. 
Not a few, including Senator Borah and other American statesmen, 
favor compulsory jurisdiction for such a court, though they would 
rely on public opinion, rather than on force, for the carrying out 
of the court’s decisions. A Court implies a Code, and a Code of 
law implies systematic collaboration in the development and improve- 
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ment of such law. To bring thinkers and jurists together for such 
high tasks is to encourage them to take large, unselfish, humane 
views of national questions and to put humanity and civilization 
above selfish and short-sighted notions. That in turn paves the 
way for federation or union wherever possible and beneficial. “Out- 
law war,” is a new cry heard in the world. The men and women 
who are determined to outlaw war are often guilty of confused 
thinking, of putting the car before the horse; but their voices are 
raised in support of righteousness, and the more they ponder the 
ways to the desired end, the more clearly will they perceive that war 
cannot be arbitrarily “outlawed” by resolutions, but must be made 
unnecessary, unprofitable and alien to men’s thoughts by substitut- 
ing community of interests for conflicts of interest. If the Ameri- 
can colonies had remained divided, would any pious anti-war dec- 
laration have saved them from fratricidal strife and commercial and 
physical antagonisms? Europe should strive to remove or modify 
the conditions which engender war. These conditions are largely 
economic, but not exclusively such. There are political and psycho- 
logical factors to be attended to by the friends of peace and civili- 
zation. 

The reference to economic causes of war brings us to the re- 
markable reconstruction program of M. Caillaux, former premier 
of France, in his book entitled, “Whither France? Whither Europe?” 
As already indicated above, M. Caillaux, though a patriotic French- 
man, has no hesitation about contemplating and favoring a United 
States of Europe. Realizing, however, the number and variety of 
post-war obstacles in the way of that ideal, he faces courageously 
the immediate problems before impoverished and distracted Europe. 
His plans for rehabilitation and pacification include the following 
major items: 

The scaling down of all European public debts and the pooling 
of the gold reserves of Europe; administration of the pooled 
finances by a board of governors representing all the chief European 
banks of issue; reduction of armaments ; the formation of syndicates 
under government control, with State participation in profits, to 
stimulate and stabilize production, exchange of products and foreign 
commerce ; the abolition of all tariff barriers in Europe. 

M. Caillaux, like other intelligent men, would not for a moment 
suggest that internationalism means the effacement of the subtler 
and finer racial and national differences. An economic federation, 
with political institutions to reflect and foster it, need not interfere 
with the enthusiastic promotion of national literatures, national art, 
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national musical tendencies, national social and religious institutions. 
No Frenchman writes like a German, Englishman or Italian. No 
German fails to appreciate the peculiar genius of the French—of 
Moliere, for example, or of Balzac, or of Renan. A general Euro- 
pean culture is compatible with the free and spontaneous develop- 
ment of particular cultures expressive of deep and innate racial dif- 
ferences. In the house of civilization there are many mansions, all 
of them attractive and all legitimate. Federation for specific pur- 
poses is not inconsonant with the widest and fullest local autonomy. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the hopeful, progressive utterances 
of the European liberals and progressives in favor of federation 
and union will be echoed and re-echoed in a thousand circles and 
from a thousand platforms. That way lies redemption and regen- 
eration. That way lies resumption of world progress without dan- 
ger of another world catastrophe even more destructive than the 
last one was of the very foundations and pillars of civilization. 

Men of science, religious leaders, artists, reformers, imaginative 
writers, journalists—and even statesmen of the nobler type—can 
severally and in concert do much day by day to uphold and “people- 
ize’ the ideal of a United States of Europe, a federation of free 
and great states dedicated to justice, to solidarity, to amity aiid to 
human advancement. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MERKABAH 


BY DUDLEY WRIGHT 


HE opinion prevailing among many theologians and students 
Piper te for very many years, and it is not unknown at the 
present day, was that Judaism and Mysticism were antithetical 
terms, and many modern students even would ridicule the suggestion 
- that a society could exist in the center of the Jewish Church for the 
study of the Mysteries of that faith. Yet Jewish Mysticism would 
appear to be as old as the Jewish religion and some of the most 
learned Rabbis, whose names are household words today in the 
class-room of the seminary devoted their lives to the decipherment 
of the sacred treasures engraven in symbolical language on the tab- 
lets of the Law. Indeed, it may, without exaggeration, be averred 
that it was their love for learning, their fame for wisdom, and their 
reputation for sanctity, that acted as a vitalizing influence upon the 
whole of the Jewish race. This is demonstrated by the danger which 
threatened Judaism when the great Moses Maimonides, he of whom 
it was said: “From Moses to Moses there was none like unto Moses,” 
sought to make reason the final arbiter of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of any Jewish dogma, weighing everything in the scales of 
Aristotelianism ; and Maimonides, in his antagonism to Mysticism, 
dissolved all mysteries into mere physics, ignoring the Rabbinical 
warning against their disclosure. The highest form of living was 
to be a life of intellectuality. Love for God was to be crowded out, 
except as an intellectual exercise. Life was to be judged by its 
outward observance of a code of laws and not by the manifestations 
of the inward love which would strive to overcome all difficulties 
that might obstruct the path of the soul’s way to God. 


Throughout the ages there have existed among the Jews schools 
of Mysticism, societies for the study and elucidation of the Mys- 
teries, into which none but the initiated could gain admission, and 
the knowledge which they acquired had to be kept within those 
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sacred enclosures. Such a school or society is believed to have 
existed in the highest grade of the Essenes. Another was the lesser 
known Society of the Merkabah, a Rabbinical school, the members 
of which gained divine knowledge by direct contemplation. There 
were grades of initiation and of sanctity, but among all of them the 
Mysteries were referred to in the terms of the deepest reverence and 
with bated breath. 

The word Merkabah means “chariot” or “heavenly throne” and 
the basis of the Mysteries is to be found in chapters i. and x. of the 
Book of Ezekiel, in one of which the prophet saw JHVH riding 
in the Throne-Chariot when leaving the doomed temple at Jerusa- 
lem. Ezekiel’s picture became a sacred mystery, known by the term 
Merkabah, as early as the time of Ben Sira, and reference is made 
to it in Ecclesiasticus xlix. 8. 

The vision was held to be sacred because it was said that the 
rightful interpretation would be the key to admission into the pres- 
ence of the Holy One of Israel. Hence, the Mishna laid down the 
rule (Hag. 11. 1): “The Ma’aseh Merkabah should not be taught to 
any one except he be wise and able to deduce knowledge through 
wisdom (gnosis) of his own.” 

Merkabah was the mystic or hidden way leading up to the final 
goal of the soul; enabling the individual, while still in the envelope 
of flesh, to ascend into the presence of the majesty of the Eternal. 

Job beheld the throne of God and his daughters sang the doxol- 
ogy of the Ma’aseh (7estament of Job, vii. 39, and xi.)._ When his 
daughters put on the girdles given to their father by God they sang 
angelic hymns with the voices of angels and chanted angelic praises. 
They spake in the dialect of the cherubim and sang the praises of 
the cosmic powers. 

The following story is related in the Mishna: 

R. Eleazar ben ’Arak was riding on a mule behind R. Johanan 
ben Zakkai, when he asked for the privilege of being initiated into 
the secrets of the Merkabah. The great master demanded proofs of 
his initiation into the gnosis, and when Eleazar began to tell what 
he had learned thereof, R. Johanan immediately descended from the 
mule and sat upon the rock. “Why, O master, dost thou descend 
from the mule?” asked the disciple. “Can I remain mounted upon 
the mule when the telling of the secrets of Merkabah causes the 
Shekinah to dwell with us and the angels to accompany us?” was 
the answer. R. Eleazar continued and behold fire descended from 
heaven, and an angel cried out: “Truly these are the secrets of the 
Merkabah.” Whereupon R. Johanan kissed Eleazar upon the fore- 
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head, saying: “Blessed be thou O father Abraham that hast a de- 
scendant like Eleazar ben ’Arak!’’ Subsequently, two other dis- 
ciples of R. Johanan ben Zakkai walking together said to each other: 
“Let us also talk together about the Ma’aseh Merkabah!” and no 
sooner did R. Joshua begin speaking than a rainbow-like appearance 
(Ezekiel i. 28) was seen upon the thick clouds which covered the 
sky, and angels came to listen as men do to hear wedding music. On 
hearing the things related by R. Joshua, R. Johanan ben Zakkat 
blessed his disciples and said: “Blessed the eyes that beheld these 
things! Indeed, I saw myself in a dream together with you, seated 
like the select ones (comp. Exodus xxiv. 11) upon Mount Sinai, 
and I heard a heavenly voice saying: ‘Enter the banquet hall and 
take your seats with your disciples and disciples’ disciples, among 
the elect, the highest (third) class’.” 

Eleazar ben ’Arak lived in the first century of the Christian era 
and was first among the disciples of R. Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
was said to be acquainted with every conceivable branch of exoteric 
and esoteric lore. He delighted his master with his wisdom and 
penetration and the most extravagant encomiums were passed upon 
him. It was said: “Were all the sages of Israel placed in one scale 
and Eleazar ben ’Arak in the other he would outweigh them all.” 
His great master styled him the “Rising Well“ or the “Gushing 
Stream.” 

It was regarded as perilous to penetrate into the Mysteries of 
Merkabah. No one was allowed to read and expound publicly the 
first chapter of the Book of Ezekiel, because it dealt with the secrets 
of God’s throne and, although it is now included in the Jewish 
Calendar of Lessons to be read on the second day of the Festival 
of Pentecost, it was at one time excluded altogether from the Jewish 
Lectionary, being regarded as too sacred even to be read aloud in 
the Synagogue. Jerome says that it was forbidden even to be read 
in secret by any Jew under the age of thirty years. Rabbi Ze’era, 
who lived in the third century A.D., said that not even the first word 
of the first chapter of Ezekiel might be divulged “unless it be to a 
chief of the Beth Din or to one whose heart is tempered by age or 
respectability.” According to R. Ammi, the secret doctrine might 
be entrusted only to one who possessed the five qualities enumerated 
in Isaiah iii. 3, by which the Rabbis understood distinction in the 
knowledge and practice of the Torah. Yet Schiller desired to learn 
Hebrew solely that he might read the Book of Ezekiel in the original. 

The study of the Merkabah was theosophy. To the initiated the 
beings around the heavenly throne, the Hayot and the Ofannim, 
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became animated and moved before their eyes. It is said that a 
youth who studied the Hashmal (Ezekiel i. 27) was consumed by 
the fire which sprang from it. On one occasion, Ben ’Azzai was 
seated and meditating on the Torah when the people beheld a flame 
encircling him. They went and told R. Akiba who approached Ben 
Azzai saying: “Art thou studying the Mysteries of Merkabah?” 


There is a mystical work attributed to Ishmael ben Elisha, en- 
titled Hekalot Rabbati. It opens with praises of those found worthy 
to see the Chariot-Throne. Nothing that happens or is about to 
happen in the world is concealed from them. The Merkabah-riders 
can distinguish between the riders and the wicked. The book con- 
tains a description of the Chariot-Throne and the terrors which the 
sight of it inspires so that myriads of angels who have it before 
their eyes continually are sometimes seized with an ecstatic trem- 
bling. It contains also an enumeration of the angels and gives the 
formulae by which they may be invoked. There is a description of 
the seven heavenly halls, each of which is guarded by eight angels. 
The door of the seventh hall is guarded by terrible warriors with 
drawn swords, whose eyes send forth stars of fires, and from whose 
mouths issue burning coal. The seeker of the mysterious Chariot- 
Throne gains these Halls by the use of formulae or passwords which 
have the virtue of compelling the angels to grant him admission. To 
undertake the perilous Merkabah ride one must possess all the reli- 
gious knowledge, observe all the commandments and precepts, and 
fast frequently. To enter the state of ecstasy in which the Merkabah 
ride is taken one must remain motionless with the head between his 
knees, absorbed in contemplation, and murmuring prayers and 
hymns. The closing chapters of the book contain hymns of praise 
(each closing with the refrain “Thrice Holy’), a conversation be- 
tween God, Israel, and the angels concerning the Mysteries, initia- 
tion into which confers instant wisdom and an explanation of the 
Mysteries themselves, certain prayers and charms. 

It seems undoubted from certain remarks scattered in Rabbinical 
writings that there existed a sect or society in which the members de- 
voted themselves entirely to the study of the Mysteries of the Mer- 
kabah, but a remarkable feature is that the “Mysteries” rest on the 
belief in the reality of the things seen in vision or, as it is generally 


be) 


described, “in an ecstatic state,” a condition brought about by con- 
tinued ablutions, fasts, fervent invocations, incantations, and other 
means. Those who enter upon the “Vision of the Merkabah” are 


called Yorede Merkabah. 
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In this connection, Dr. J. Abelson, in his work on Jewish Mysti- 
cism, says: 

A further development is seen in the theory that certain pious 
men may temporarily ascend into the unseen, and, having seen and 
learnt the deepest mysteries, may return to earth again. These were 
the mystics who, by training themselves to a life of untarnished 
holiness, were able to fit themselves for entering a state of ecstasy, 
to behold visions and hear voices which brought them into direct 
contact with the Divine Life. They were the students of the Mer- 
kabah who, as a result of their peculiar physical and mental make- 
up, were capable of reaching the goal of their quest. “There were 
four men,” says the Talmud (Haggigah, xiv., b) “who entered Par- 
adise.” They were R. Akiba (50-130 A.D.), Ben ’Azzai (2nd cen- 
tury A.D.), Ben Zoma (2nd century A.D.), and Elisha b. Abuyah 
(end of first century and beginning of 2nd century A.D.). 


They were believed to ascend to heaven in the chariot and there 
in the dazzling light surrounding the Eternal penetrate the inner- 
most secrets of all persons and things, which otherwise would re- 
main impenetrable and invisible to them. 


But dangers, even to the initiated, attend the journey and, in 
order to guard himself against the terrible beings which will encom- 
pass him, the Merkabah-rider must provide himself with amulets 
or seals containing mysterious names and recite incessarnily certain 
prescribed prayers. These malevolent spirits are held te be sym- 
bolical of the temptations which beset the student of divine mys- 
teries, but which can be overcome by prayer and incan-:ations. Dr. 
Louis Ginzsberg says in his article on “Ascension” in the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia: 

These mystics were able, by various manipulations, to enter into 
a state of autohypnosis, in which they declared they saw heaven 
open before them, and beheld its mysteries. It was believed that 
he only could undertake this Merkabah-ride, who was in possession 
of all religious knowledge and was almost superhuman in the purity 
of his life. This, however, was regarded usually as a matter of 
theory ; and less perfect men also attempted by fasting and prayer, 
to free their senses from the impressions of the outer world and 


succeeded in entering into a state of ecstasy in which they recounted 
their heavenly visions. 


Writers are divided in opinion upon the question of the origin 
of the Merkabah. Jellinek thinks that the conception sprang from 
Persian suffism, while Bloch endeavored to trace it back to Arabic 
mysticism, but Dr. Kaufmann Koller thinks that recent researches 
concerning Mithra worship and the Mithra liturgy have thrown 
altogether more light upon the subject. Mithra, the heavenly chari- 
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oteer, with his Quadriga, a chariot drawn by four horses, was wor- 
shipped in ancient Persia as the god of Light and regarded in early 
Roman times as the prime mover of the world, which was said to be 
formed of our elements. Philo took the idea of the Merkabah and 
applied it to the Logos. 


According to the Zohar, Mysteries were guarded secretly in the 
hearts of those who possessed them and communicated secretly to 
others, but what was known by one adept was not always familiar 
to another. The written passages of Scripture had sometimes many 
meanings, but invariably three, viz., (1) historical, corresponding to 
the outer court of the temple; (2), moral, answering to the oly 
Place, and (3) Mystical, corresponding to the Most Holy Place. 


Ezekiel is held by the Rabbis to have been less faithful than Moses, 
for he divulged all the treasures of the King. Both the external 
Law and the secret doctrine were revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. Moses transmitted the one to the nation at large, but com- 
municated the other only to certain elders, by whom it was handed 
on to other initiates. It is said that at the death of Moses the sun 
was eclipsed, for then the written law lost its splendor. At the time 
of King David’s death the light of the moon diminished and the 
radiance of the oral law was tarnished. As a result discussions and 
controversies began among the sages of the Mishna, so that joy in 
the study of the Law ceased for all future generations. Then came 
the wrangling of the various schools, the members of which saw 
only as in a glass, darkly. 


Jonathan ben Uzziel, the most distinguished pupil of Hillel, is 
said to have written a Targum to the Prophets to remove all im- 
pediments to the understanding of Scripture, and this production is 
said to have filled the whole land of Judaea with trembling and 
awe, so that when he wanted to translate the Ketubim (the third 
‘part of the Old Testament canon) a heavenly voice cried “Enough! 
Thou hast reached the limit beyond which thou shouldest not go!” 
“He disclosed the Mysteries of God to the children of Israel” is the 
explanation given by the Rabbis for this refusal. Another tradi- 
tion says that as he sat interpreting the Torah. the fire that emanated 
from his soul consumed every bird flying above his head, and this 
is regarded as further testimony that the ancient Targum contained 
Mysteries too holy for the uninitiated to know, or even to read. The 
Rabbis held that all who inquired into the Mysteries of the Mer- 
kabah without being divinely authorized would die a sudden death. 


FASCINATIONS OF THE PATHETIC FALEAGCY 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


JRAGMATISM overrides the objection of many uninitiated scep- 
tics that practically all our philosophies and religions take root 
and flourish in the fertile soil of certain human formulae aiming to 
show the composition of life and reality. These formulae are in- 
variably the tokens of our mania for symbology, being made up from 
the simple physical, intellectual, social and empirical facts and fan- 
cies which throughout the historical course of civilization have be- 
come exalted through anagoge and metonymy or realistically pro- 
jected as characters of the external world through hypostasis and 
predication. It offers too ready sanctions on mere conceivability, 
affection and utility, and recoils too readily from the brusk intoler- 
ables, antitheses and disjunctives of the inevitably non-human pur- 
poses and procedures of Nature. This, apparently, is a function of 
its pathetic fallacy, and like all man-made cosmic emotions and cos- 
mic illusions, can never arouse a truly replical mind to name it 
either defensible or valid in its realism. 


Various as our individual world-conceptions are, the majority of 
them still manage to share a common fault. This is that semi-weak- 
ness of intellect which makes us susceptible to the subtle fascina-. 
tions of the pathetic fallacy. In the art criticism of the last half 
century Walter Pater and the hedonists were among the abject bond- 
servants of this fallacy, while Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites were 
among its most astute and implacable adversaries. In the philosophy 
also of the same period we find Prof. Clifford, Dr. Lewis and J. M. 
Guyau emphasizing the affective nature of all phenomenon while 
Duhring, Caird, Bradley and Bosanquet championed the reality of 
the actual. The solipsism of personal ideals will always seem just 
a little less competent and valid than the warm devotions of the 


relativist and just a trifle less pretentious than the cold austerities of 
the ineffable-absolutist. 
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So few of us, alas, seem inclined to admit the superhuman and 
often non-human element in external reality. It is an issue of per- 
sonal honor and self-esteem with us to think that human nature is 
always capable of sidestepping the responsibility and indecorum of 
such intellectual negligee. And the more we beguile our sense away 
the less will we be really able to look each other in the face without 
blushing or laughing sheepishly. For we would know that others 
also knew the popular assumption of human nature’s specious im- 
portance in the cosmic scheme of things. 

However, the pathetic fallacy is something of a craven practice 
when followed as a short cut to philosophical procedure. It is, on 
actual analysis, found to be not even a good irenical device nor a 
successfully suave apologetic for less harmonious theories, for it is 
detrimental to our nobler mental exercises and metaphysical specu- 
lations. To be sure, it is a point of etiquet to gracefully admit that 
our poor infirmities of mind are all too real and symptomatic of a 
probable philosophical incompetence. But everyone knows that 
modesty as a policy in public is not the modesty of virtue in private 
life. It is pride’s sham of an otherwise humble treasure. Flamboy- 
ant displays and dilettantic fascinations are still maintained in secret 
relish, and the trenchant audacity of non-automorphic thought, as 
well as the naive savotr-faire of honest personal conduct, is held in 
strict abeyance. 

The common symptoms of a vulgarian age are decadence, 
mediocrity, materialism, extravagence, graft and selfish opportunism. 
Its whole effect upon an innocent bystander is that of disorderly 
conduct, servility, cunning, ochlocracy, hedonism and sprawling de- 
bauchery of both public and private morals. This makes it doubly 
difficult to find any honestly representative office-holder, any sin- 
cerely constructive reformer, in fact, any agent of moral validity 
signifying therapeutic heurisms in either the functions or the struc- 
ture of a society suffering such a spiritual relapse. Modern civili- 
zation is gradually ceasing to be a homogeneous compound of goods 
and activities, aims and interests, cast in foreview of the old theo- 
pathic, already-perfect spirituality. There is now but little actual 
spirituality in it. It has, like chemists speak of radioactive com- 
pounds, degenerated into the various elements of dross or inferior 
quality often dignified under the name of instrumental functions or 
pragmatic values. Its goods have become means in service of 
ephemeral reputation and utility, not ends in token of eternal jus- 
tice and integrity. It is only by way of an unavoidable apology that 
we still feebly acknowledge that the end, our destiny, is spiritual 
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development and realization, that everything we love or have or 
aspire to do simply constitutes a scale of mediacy to that end. 

The common symptoms of all golden ages, up until the time they 
begin to show ennui and recession, are progress, genius, spirituality, 
thrift, integrity and altruistic social services. The effect on casual 
observers may not be as profound or lasting as that upon a devoted 
student, but it is usually a tone of sanction and support that echoes 
through whatever creed of genuine righteousness he may have had 
the good fortune to bring with him to the scene of his observation. 
He will have no cause to read into the context of his experience any 
sense of rancor or regret, any deceit or ugliness, any degeneracy, 
imperialism or shrewd exploit. Moral validity, in his view at least, 
must have tokens of excellence, distinction and promise; it must be 
constituted on evidence from the external world of melioristic tend- 
ency and altruistic co-operation, not pejorism and rhyomistic strife. 
Anyone but a fool will see why ethical principles should not be repu- 
diated only to assuage the rabid criticisms of the physiological natur- 
alists who are so ready to exaggerate the hegemony of fitness over 
qualities of worth and aspiration. The truly fittest never survive 
in the slaughter-pens of a vulgarian world, no matter whether the 
special industry be war or meat-packing. 

If we have any moral qualities at all they are certainly those of 
spiritual health, innocence, courage, probity, justice, sobriety and 
benevolence before any consideration of disease, depravity, coward- 
ice, corruption special privilege, hysteria, greed or other would-be 
“necessary evils.” This priority of value and consideration is the 
only spontaneous ground for deciding who are the morally efficient 
and who are the failures, the unfit. It is also the only defensible 
fact from which to derive an argument (which should never be 
weakly called an apologetic) for the quondam existence and minor- 
ity power of moral validity in a vulgarian age. The honest decision 
of whatever questions this argument may raise is the first necessity 
of every political policy. The so-called open forum is a closed 
felon’s cell of solitude and despair if it is so falsely conducted as to 
be in the least obstructive to the spiritual freedom of our heroic 


ethical struggles through periods of moral transition. Forgiveness 
and the non-resistance of evil bode well for those already above the 
petty and barbaric State functions of organized force and punish- 
ment, but they are moods cast in a sad plight when the popular mind 


is swamped under a deluge of vulgarian propaganda and selfish 
screeds of “success.” 
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Like its worldly predecessor Babylon, Rome is a symbol of sec- 
ular power and State government in this world. They were the 
most practical State perfections of their time. Their foundation 
was pagan, however, and hence allowed no function higher than the 
temporal nor any structure more durable than the secular. They 
did nothing that aimed beyond political utility and achievements sig- 
nificant of imperial power, but these are poor criteria of a State’s 
morality if they have no deeper design or sanction than mere re- 
course to physical force and self-assertion. The classical opposition 
between Christian and pagan morality, as it was brought to the in- 
evitable arena of decisive combat in Rome, was really a conflict 
between exalted ethical ideals and the selfishness of secular natur- 
alism. A decisive departure crowned the growing exigency of 
opinion and a pronounced change was made in political theory and 
practice in the centuries immediately following the conquest of the 
pagan world by the Christian, for the State had to temper its old 
aristocratic monopolies and make a few concessions in the direction 
of representative government, uniform taxation, reform of judicial 
power, decentralized administration, etc. So that now we are accus- 
tomed to look upon the State as, after all, not an end in itself like 
the imperialist pagans believed, but a means to an end—the higher 
end of social realizations of spirituality rather than of force and 
vested authority. : 

The great moral conflict between the Roman Empire and proto- 
Christianity was one between State adjudication and punishment of 
sin, as a temporal and secular affair on the one hand, and the spirit- 
uality of Christ’s compassion and remission of sin, as a divine dis- 
pensation on the other. The secular order, realized as the State, is 
founded on a code of duties calling for strict obedience and literal 
interpretations of law, while the moral order, realized as an un- 
worldly Utopia and (excepting various cultural items) fairly well 
represented in original Christianity and social welfare, is founded 
on a more lenient survey of principles calling for spiritual inter- 
pretations of law and an inward repudiation of sin. The former 
relies on force and punishment to support its claims of prestige and 
sovereignty, while the latter relies on the conscience and good will 
of the individual to spontaneously follow the righteous path. The 
man who is virtuous only through external restraint and lack of 
favorable opportunity for committing sin is hardly one who would 
(although he could, if he chose) become a Christian. 

The modern callousness of conscience and the glibly ambiguous 
rescripts of ancient moral texts to cover the personal finite interests 
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of our wild individualism may well be called the new paganism 
(Prof. James Seth), but they are far from being expressions of true 
morality and at times do not even express as much concern for 
duty and righteousness as did the pagan creeds. Our age is a com- 
plex of luxury and enlightenment showing occasional symptoms of 
want and woe. It is fast becoming an intricate maze of borderland 
morality where any clever modern soul could easily evade the forty- 
two avenging nemeses which assisted Osiris to pass just judgment 
on the deceased to see if his virtue was above partaking of the forty- 
two varieties of sin listed in the Per-Em-Rhu, or so-called “Book 
of the Dead.” One glaring defect of the modern age is that we are 
growing unnecessarily superficial, frightfully hedonistic, and tragic- 
ally selfish. And any prophetic moralist can readily see the whole 
itinerary of our mad descent to hell. Extravagant livery and high- 
salaried trumpeters cannot deceive the seer of truth. 

Generally, our inner lives are but so many spheres of influence 
mandatory to our intellectual, volitional and emotional functions. 
Even the formative period from ovum-conception through birth to 
adolescence, while not so purposive as the period from adolescence 
to maturity, is largely a loom on which we weave an individual 
fabric of more or less intelligent design from the woof of intellectual 
power and the warp of emotional bias. It is during this period, 
requiring constant guiding and worthy example, that spiritual direc- 
tion is decided, whether thought and affection or ignorance and 
malevolence shall drive forth in ascendent control. Let us see what 
makes man’s thoughts and feelings sometimes normal and construc- 
tive, sometimes deficient and destructive. Let us see why we have 
such weakness of character, such decadence of ideals; that the com- 
mon expression of popular foible run in the modern phrase of slang, 
jazz, materialism, graft, political flapdoodle, social flapperism, boot- 
leg morality and risqué literature. 

It is not yet clearly established just what causes some of us to 
be intelligent and good, while others are foolish and mischievous. 
But it does seem that all of us very early begin to show our choices 
and aims, propensities and desires. Children are hardly out of the 
cradle before they begin to reveal whether their lives are to be 
guided by cunning, selfishness and frivolity or by honesty, generosity 
and seriousness. Invariably we may find among adults an habitual 
development and incrustation of those early defects or fine points 
of character which marked their first efforts to talk, walk, eat or 
play. Whatever culture is accomplished afterward or otherwise is 
but a refinement and polish more or less externally applied to the 
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inherited and hence innate tendency. For this reason we can also 
invariably find throughout the whole period practically of a person’s 
life that the emotional or volitional functions of affection and aver- 
sion are anterior to any intellectual or cultural functions such as 
are supposedly decisive in the daily manifestations of wisdom or 
folly, virtue or vice, generosity or selfishness, spirituality or mate- 
rialism. 

These are the lines of force thrown out from the opposite poles 
of innate emotional tendency, one acquisitive and the other inhib- 
itory. All our fine points of moral stimulation are decided by affec- 
tion, exemplified in love and friendship; all our clumsy items of 
conflict and repression are decided by aversion, exemplified in pes- 
simism, misanthropy, war and hatred; while all our principal func- 
tions of thought and feeling are good or bad, generous or selfish, 
wise or foolish in the exact proportion that our spiritual threshold 
is high or low, critical or ignorant, discriminating or promiscuous. 

The sphere of moral discrimination and practice does not take 
shape until many adverse experiences have taught us the illusion of 
folly and the utter futility of all wickedness. Good sense and virtu- 
ous conduct are phoenix-born from the dead ashes of corrected 
error and conquered sin. But even in the face of all the everlasting 
efforts of Nature and adverse experience to make us see the right- 
eous way, many of us are too obstinate or myopic to reform. Folly, 
then, as an expression of negative morality, has a certain peculiarly 
human way of persisting; it has a considerable degree of ethical 
inertia which makes it difficult to overcome when we try to subdue 
it individually. But those whose threshold is not too artificially 
high to admit the benevolent uses of adversity soon learn the mean- 
ing of life and are accordingly more apt to relish righteousness, 
spontaneously seeking reform and improvement at least upon them- 
selves. In either case, as things now stand, intelligence has fasci- 
nations for the sage quite as readily and as often as folly fascinates 
the fool. The wise man is like a careful Frithiof weighing all sides 
of a question in an honest search for truth, virtue and harmony; but 
the fool is like a reckless Fortunatus whose inexhaustible purse and 
insatiable wishing cap invite nought but trouble, anxiety and disaster. 

Our two simplest elements being intellect and emotion, every 
spiritual function is built up from thought and feeling, and every 
practical function is based upon whether we are intelligent and bal- 
anced or foolish and hysterical. Complexities of both phases are 
often presented, but just about as often they are largely to be found 
arising from accelerations rather than from differentiations of the 
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simpler proportions. The inner status being either good or bad 
in the sense of being either normal or defective (including abnor- 
mal) in either the single or total parts of our nature. Thus we know 
that a functional disturbance of either the intellectual or emotional 
phases of our nature may take place without seriously affecting the 
other; often favorably reflecting upon it instead. While a com- 
pound disturbance of both phases simultaneously may serve to 
break down more or less permanently the normal person’s power of 
mind and character, it is usually found that one or the other has a 
slight margin of vitality and recuperative power, and hence will 
become the ascendent phase. 

I believe, however, that we do not see as much mental or intel- 
lectual deficiency as we do emotional or psychopathic deficiency, 
although any victim of insanity or hysteria is usually found also 
morally delinquent owing to defects of both intellect and emotion, 
conscience and volition. Mob violence always depends upon emo- 
tional excitement more than upon intellectual weakness, although 
the latter is an equally culpable accessory to the irresponsible action. 
Disturbances of super-activity, as in the uncontrolled excitement of 
war hysteria, riots and revolutions, usually outnumber those owing 
to lethargy, subnormality or atrophied formation. If a person is 
cold and proud and austere the spiritual threshold of his intellect is 
not necessarily high, but the threshold of his emotion is surely to 
be found exclusive and egocentric. While if he is hyper-emotional 
and violent it indicates a low threshold too promiscuous in affective 
tendency, but often an intellectual threshold too high for the entrance 
of either self-examination or external efforts at control. 

Both are blind bondservants and dolorous devotees to the insid- 
ious fascinations of folly. They seem never to discern that it is 
their own intellectual and emotional delinquency which is the label 
of their defect. Sages of contentment alone seem capable of seeing 
that it is the mania for worldly interests, acquisition of wealth and 
power, luxury and parasite extravagance which marks every vul- 
garian age and smothers every spiritual force which aspires to 
nobler things than the merely industrial and the class materialism 
of ephemeral private gain. But the foolish never seem to see nor 
care why the fine arts and occult verities of man’s truer civilization 
are always lost in the jungle life of modern messeantry where all is 
shallow artifice and transitory utility. If a fool does not see in the 
recent vulgarian debacle in our literary professionalism how thor- 
oughly demoralized both the market of demand and the studios of 
supply (not to mention the decadence of journals supplying that 
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demand) have become, how can we expect him to relish the recon- 
structive analysis of the eternal conflict between environment and 
character that is presented in Prof. Hocking’s volume on Humun 
Nature and Its Remaking? He cannot simply because he is fasci- 
nated by things far less exalted than self-development. He is a 
vulgarian and doesn’t know it. 


Much ado has been made over Plato’s conception of the human 
soul as a composite image of a many-headed monster, lion and man 
which metamorphoses through all the gamut of moral possibility. 
The soul has a rational and eternal element which should be kept 
pure and superior to the constituent passional and animal elements 
if there is to be any wisdom or righteousness in the person’s life. 
But if, as with the majority of us, these elements are in violent 
and aimless conflict, it is of vital importance to our spiritual welfare 
that we seek to harmonize them and put them in their proper order 
of authority and relative influence. Moral progress in public life, 
like the spiritual development of wisdom and virtue in the private 
conduct of individuals, is just such a harmony and unification of 
our psychic, intellectual and physical functions. Fichte’s monistic 
morality is really the background giving sanction and support to all 
the plural manifestations of the Good, even though Prof. Dewey’s 
social morality appears only in the arena where discipline and inter- 
est are in constant conflict. There is no moral necessity that all 
our personal interests and disciplines should be the same, but it is 
both morally and philosophically desirable to claim efficacy for those 
viewpoints which see the essential oneness and ideal brotherhood of 
all humanity. 


IJ. PracticaL APPLICATION 


Figurative Foreword): The highway engineers were building 
a road from Natal to Thanatos, and had already cut through many 
gravel banks, made various fills and bridged occasional streams. But 
now they had come to a rugged hillside round which, to keep the 
specified grade, they needs must cut sufficient ledge for traffic. 
Above were many shattered cliffs and great nomad boulders pre- 
cariously placed which threatened the safety of construction and 
of subsequent travel. No one would attempt to scale the hazard- 
ous walls, and the work seemed to be in for an unavoidable delay. 
But one day, a small boy throwing stones gave an initial downward 
roll to an avalanche which swept away all danger and made foun- 
dation for a sturdy rampart on the curve. 
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Thus has a natural hazard overcome where artificial means had 
failed. But all the travellers who came that way took credit from 
the boy and gave it to the highway engineers. 

The recent rapprochement between science and religion in the 
western world had one leading feature that does not seem to have 
been sufficiently analyzed and appreciated. This feature was the 
question of moral validity in an age admittedly prosperous and pro- 
gressive in science, but one-fast losing grip on all but the more vul- 
gar aspects of religion and morality. It also was a question pre- 
senting other problems whose arguments in hope of reaching a solu- 
tion helped to prove why it is very important that we accustom our 
ears to notice the tendency of current affairs and opinions, even 
when these are devoted largely to the ephemeral and utilitarian issues 
of livelihood and conduct. 

Many elements make up every movement for better or for worse. 
The one under present discussion was not only brought on pri- 
marily by the idealistic revolt against materialism or the philosophi- 
cal assault on humanism and its anthropomorphic pantheons; but 
there were the revival of original moral codes, the revaluation of 
the humanities in a new aesthetic interpretation, the non-human 
departure in logistics, not to mention the occasional diverting squab- 
bles over archeological finds, spiritism, ethical culture, revised eco- 
nomic distribution, and the rationalia of various vitalisms which 
indirectly affected the final outcome. Even purifiers of language 
crowded under the universal halo which for a time hallowed all the 
listening air, for those of us who were within verbal reach of even 
the outer circle can still remember that the atmosphere was not all 
pleasant smoke wreaths and pachak. With Della Cruscan scruples 
and devout demean the purist always worships mere verbal chastity 
and fights eristically against the crass vernacular of both written 
and unwritten laws. It makes no difference whether he be linguist, . 
moralist, or philosopher. Thus, later on, we can recall that there 
were some few attempts at sublimating the question into terms of 
truth and aspiration, but the vulgarian predicates, like Banquo’s 
murder, would out, and the vortex of controversy only served the 
more readily to whirl them toward the outer rim of disbelief. 

More recently, however, religious faith has fortunately had the 
good sense and open-mindedness to take science into its cloistral 
embrace. They are simply the twin daughters of man’s spiritual 
progress anyway, so why not accommodate their mutual need, the 
one to anagogize and inspire, and the other to lend dignity and veri- 
fication to our hopes, our dreams and aims. Creeds and customs of 
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temporary restraint are useful for the day which gives them birth, 
but they are merely insects of the season’s pool compared with those 
eternal verities of man’s transfiguration known as sincerity, faith, 
meekness, compassion, generosity, justice, and everlasting integrity. 
These are the keywords to life’s supreme majestic code, and those 
who know them as most intimately active in the daily speech of 
thought and conduct also know the magic sesame of love and health 
and endless benediction. 

The way we think and conduct ourselves, then, is always the 
expression of our individual religious faith; it always reveals with 
unmistakable significance and accuracy whether we are selfish or 
generous, thrifty or extravagant, devout or blasphemous, intelligent 
or foolish, reliable or fickle. Thus, if we believe that money is the 
pivot of life, then all our hopes and plans will revolve about that 
finite point. If we look only to the favor of worldly circumstance 
for our private safety, then our religious devotion will be vacillat- 
ing and opportunistic, and we will entertain the expedient policy 
that our material possessions or influence will give us preferment. 
But if we pin our faith to Deities beyond the petty creeds and 
canons of this world, to a Destiny non-humanly prescribed, and to 
a code of values impersonal and unselfish, our conduct and our mode 
of thinking will by natural consequence become straightforward 
and devout, erect and free, humble and unworldly, noble and secure. 
No one, however, can escape the inevitable choice, the mortal as 
well as moral etther-or of virtue and degeneracy, refinement and 
vulgarity, for here and now is the grand arena of life already sur- 
rounding us, where moral (if not mortal) combats between saints 
and rascals are perennially being waged, where philosophers and 
fools joust to a finish, and where courage and decision are not in 
opposition to the good and true. 

Moral validity, when it really obtains as an actual credential of 
human conduct, has nothing in common with any modern version 
of Kulturkampf, nor does it feel any pang of prudery in foreview 
of a thorough examination. It has too well-founded a faith in things 
eternal to weakly submit to the raucous belligerence of ephemeral 
cultures of finite interest. And above all, especially in its latest 
role as arbiter of what is now popular in art, literature and other 
minutiae of irrelevance, does it dispense with all the mystic formulae 
of Kaaba lore, pedantic allusion, Byzantian cipher-writing, futurism 
as well as the passé, for it has sanction and support in conceptions 
more eternal than the Gnostic Demiurgos of demure creation and 
ecstatic agency. Right and good and truth have birthright in Reality. 
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A good man is devout and virtuous because it is right so to be, not 
because he has mercenary palms that itch to grasp rewards here- 
after. A wise man is intelligent and observant of propriety because 
these are the tokens of integrity, not because he fears the loss of 
some ephemeral prestige through incompetence or folly, and surely 
not because of mere utility. 

Our vulgar world has vast delinquency in aim and bows in 
créve-coeur worship of contentious gain. Our slickest knaves are 
mimics of devout concern, and outgrieve all those nouveaux riches 
of “a certain vaunted Democracy” who were surprised to find that 
mystic sex distinctions have been made in the accurate geometrical 
construction of the Sardinian Nuraghi. If they had only looked up 
prehistoric totemism in “The Golden Bough,” all the stormy atmos- 
phere of phallic worship connected with those old truncated monu- 
ments would have been clarified and quieted. But they seem never 
to realize that any age is vulgarian only by dint of moral defect, 
and becomes delinquent from the moral norm simply through in- 
capacity for aspiration and nobility of action. 

Morality is rendered attractive and convincing when it is roman- 
tic and emotional, when it emerges as a simple spontaneity of good 
will and rectitude, not when it is scientific, intellectual or expedient. 
Shrewd righteousness is subject to suspicion because it is adroit and 
calculated, while through true rectitude and benevolence we show 
our conduct to be credibly sincere because it is innate, carefree and 
has a generous naiveté bordering on the purity of innocence. The 
Golden Hammer told us long ago that “a man should be upright, not 
merely be kept erect by penalty of law.” 

The personal element, then, is the crux of the situation, showing 
that the validity of virtue and the adequacy of moral decision de- 
pend solely upon our inner nobility of character; never upon the 
popular expediency or prestige derived from external circumstances. 
There is a public morality, to be sure, but it is held accountable for 
what it does just the same as individual conduct—in fact, it is but 
a pluralism of individual responsibility and conduct. The same 
deeds are no more righteous nor any less culpable in public life than 
in private; nations have identical relations to observe and identical 
obligations to meet as individuals have. Even in the vulgarian world 
outside the spiritual hermitage of our nobler aspirations (a world 
which is periodically shrouded and smothered under its vast but 
illusory repertoire of greed and war, clever artifice and stupid delu- 
sion) clear-seeing men find that the eternal verities still hold supreme 
and without respect of persons still decide our fate upon this mun- 
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dane orb. It is by process of inexorable law that we suffer for our 
transgressions and find happiness only when we really deserve it. 

The laws of God and Cosmos must be abided by and reverenced 
in order to be known; and folks of feeble faith or faculty shall soon 
meet judgment and regret their incapacity. There is no modern 
problem of the classical sociology which drew sharp lines marking 
off the rights and relations of meum et tuum; it is a proven fact 
that practically everyone preaches brotherhood aloud, but privately 
holds to the Hannibal code of Soc et Tuum instead. Every situa- 
tion, however, has its own peculiar make-up and opposing elements, 
its caractéres données of good and bad, heroic and villainous, noble 
and vulgar. A woman may be as amatory as a Lesbian gynophile, 
and yet be not beyond emotional redemption. A man may be at- 
tracted by the obscene suggestiveness of the Rathayatra festival of 
the Juggernaut procession, and yet soon realize that his response is 
altogether foreign to the pure Krishnaic sublimations of religious 
feeling. 

Our own great edifice of Christian love and forgiveness is by 
no means as yet a universal passion of the soul, for its simple faith 
is often set aside in the western world, making way for the dark 
dugouts and isolated igloos of an uncouth savagery. We cannot 
sometimes see that our fulsome pride of mind is quite inadequate 
to secure the pledge of aid from any lesser vicary than that of 
Calvary, for the briefest manifestation of God’s laws and love is 
often more phenomenal and inexplicable than St. Elmo’s swift fire- 
ship whose weird illuminations awe the seamen round New Bruns- 
wick’s bleak sandbanks. Many of our finite and ephemeral inter- 
ests would be cast aside were we once deliberately to take action on 
that famous maxim of Plotinus that “The Cosmos shall endure when 
man and all his works have passed away.” 

But two millenniums of specious progress have made us self-cen- 
tered and restless, hedonistic and superficial. Devotees of Polyanna 
might call the Russian novelism of Duma days banal and depress- 
ing, but Ibsenists and scenarians of the ivory-tower school would call 
it tame and liken it to the English stage refections of pre-war aris- 
tocracy or the reconstructive art rechauffés of the post-war Drama 
League. Nevertheless, there is still a growing interest, untempered 
by the adverse propaganda of capitalism against Bolshevism, in 
learning how plain-spoken were Gorky and Dostoievsky when they 
analyzed the crimes of society in all its violence and debauchery, or 
with what naive technique Tolstoi and Turgenev were self-critical 
and offered long mystic prayers on the vitality of religion as a salv- 
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age from death’s weird purgatory. It is not commonly known that 
the sorrowing but courageous realism which Turgenev adapted to 
modern life was long ago anticipated and given dramatic expression 
by Sophocles, the sombre soul of Delphos unabashed. But it is 
lately becoming known that Gorky’s revolt against modern Russian | 
“cultures of cruelty,” decrying the innate and diabolical finesse to 
which they have reduced their brutality and agreeing in substance 
with the historical pejorism voiced by the anonymous author of the 
book entitled, “Progress as the Evolution of Cruelty,” well illustrates 
why Christian morality in Russia, no more the romantic 19th cen- 
tury hero-worship of literary moujiks and simple-minded villagers, 
is now so implacably opposed to everything classical and “high- 
minded,” having sympathy only for whatever is consistent with deca- 
dence and proletarian mediocrity. No wonder Russia is fast falling 
into a sensual naturalistic morality. 

This literary unrest and agitation served to prepare the /ntelli-_ 
gentzia for the fatal blood initiations of 1905 and 1917 when the 
under-dogs, Narodnikt, took a hand in political dispositions. It also 
encouraged rather than temporized the ruthless Russian revolt which 
was later directed against French musical impressionism and Amer- 
ican emotionalism (not to mention capitalism), a revolt showing 
well to the fore in the compositions of Rimsky-Korsakov and in 
Prokovieff even more so than in his teacher Stravinsky. Here we 
have but a series of musical reincarnations of the subtle anagoge put 
upon material themes by the anarchist trio of romantic, realistic and 
naturalistic expression. It was still hardly less violent and morally 
subversive than anything that ever appeared in Russian literature, 
with the possible exception of Belinsky, Tyuchef, Tolstoi and a few 
other philosophers. 

Even today in the coal fields and railroad centers of our own 
progressive (?) America the same old Czaristic pogroms of foul 
lechery and base treachery overrule men’s social spirit and seem 
never capable of seeing that every Frankenstein industrialism 
usually found forcing its way cruelly through countries already 
grown corrupt, already rendered weak and helpless and hysterical 
through poverty and folly which are invariably brought on by a false 
and unjust economic distribution—such a treacherous industrialism, 
I will say, always captures the eye of the vulgar and snares the 
feeble-minded and unwary. Material luxury and political extrava- 
gance become the rule, and before the mad procession has continued 
for long the imperial wizards of life’s economic bourse are threat- 
ened by their own body-guards, and the under-dogs begin to plot 
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doulocracy. From within the surroundings of such problematic con- 
ditions as mark our modern life it is only with the utmost faith, 
demanding that we overlook many things that must have led Tagore 
to announce his high expectations of American culture and spiritual 
strength, that we can prophesy-a pleasant or progressive future. 

The bribed efforts and monetary inspiration of modern poets, 
who have just enough genius to make their verse piquant and tanta- 
lizing, lend but little spiritual background to their poetic perspective 
and ultimately show cause why they perform but meagre function 
in support or furtherance of human culture. For this reason many 
geniuses, otherwise so promising, have been swallowed up and lost 
in the fatal maelstrom of mercenary motive. They are apparently 
completely estranged from the romantic simplicity and exotic charm 
of happy-sorrow voiced by the Chinese poets Po Chu-I, Li T’ai Po 
and Tao Yuan-Ming who used their sloe-wash brushes to symbolize 
the grief of genius under the disillusionment of worldly life. And 
those other erratic if not erotic thinkers who light their torches with 
the midnight flame of Greenwich love and keep them burning only 
in the damp uncanny gloom of luxury, dissipation and sexual excite- 
ment—these will never share the genius that was Arthur Rimbaud’s 
in his librist [JJuminations or that which Wordsworth revealed in a 
great Prelude that was really the epilogue to a long and clean life’s 
philosophical Excursion. 

The soft amenities of modern art are scarce indeed compared 
with the stern recitals of requirement offered suavely enough by 
the publicans of taste but gruffly demanded by the importuning pot- 
boilers of decadence and shrewd spoliation. If we could only harken 
to the amiable notes of anecdote and satire in documents so diverse 
as Sir John Lubbuck’s “Use of Life,” Saint-Saen’s “Musical Mem- 
ories” (sic semper Rossini et Victor Hugo), and Mark Twain’s 
unpublished sociological diatribe “3000 Years among the Microbes” 
(with apologies to Ambrose Bierce and St. George the Fabian) I 
am sure the greater part of our modern vendomaniac literature could 
be left unread if not censored off the market. 

The venturesome postichée who simply revels in whatever sham 
makes up the current fad is not fit company for youthful minds and 
even casts a cloud of discontent round those supposedly more sober. 
I canot help wondering what a cruel mischief was set upon the 
world when Pandora opened up her box of cares and woes. What 
a miserable text of sham and shibboleth we find was foisted upon 
the world’s half-blind attention as we now look back upon the 
murky days five years ago when the very flower of America’s young 
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manhood was so quickly whirled into the maelstrom of war. We 
now remember with clearer vision that even those who were just 
coming of age were soon conscribed and, like the helpless Hollus- 
chickie of modern industrialism, were considered fat and fit for 
slaughter. The worst feature of the tragedy was not that they were 
killed or made to suffer, but the savage fact that their hides were 
taken to warm the body plutocratic! 

Even though we do live in a fickle and vulgarian age, it is not 
ours to basely yield when potentates of food and water frown; it 
is not ours to feebly bow in weak submission upon the crooked mat 
of economic tyranny. It is not our concern when crafty statesmen 
take their coveted spoils without resort to force of armament. Were 
we to hold ourselves in leash, instead of letting clever knaves incite 
our wrath or play upon our selfish creed of gain, a goodly measure 
of the world’s conflicting efforts would be made more useful and 
contented. Taken apart from what their peoples think or say, two 
statesmen wrangling over territory or commercial rights remind me 
of the cheap comedy of two chesty “cullud jemmun” who were 
once overheard unmercifully flyting each other with all the blus- 
tering Billingsgate of shipyard Scotchmen. But they never came to 
blows while left alone, and might have been “argufying” yet if some 
policemen had not made it imperative that they adjourn their typi- 
cally diplomatic meeting. 

Any person with a mind for rational experience knows how dif- 
ficult it is to make practical application of moral texts to the conduct 
of life, not only public but even in the privacy of his own motives 
and activities. A certain idealism and discipline are always required 
besides mere interest in social welfare. The realization of our Chris- 
tan faith in actual Christian work and achievement is all that will 
validate and prove our morality genuine. One result at least being 
that in the end of all our efforts at composing this often seemingly 
incorrigible world, if we are honest seekers after truly philosophical 
values in science, religion, art, ethics and government, we will always 
recognize why Galtier outshines Bergson, why Croce is more endur- 
ing than Soffici; we will observe how easily Bosanquet draws carle- 
cues of phosphorus around deserted Wells, while William James is 
looked up to as being more the exemplar of America’s practical 
idealism than either the Good Gray Poet or Concord’s Magic Flute! 


COMMUNISM 


BY SMITH W. CARPENTER 


HOSE of us who remember back to pre-war days may recall 

the time when Communism had a faint aroma of Heaven. It 
was the life lead by the apostolic Christians, and the final coming 
of Christ would be heralded by a millennial period that could be 
cast in no other mould. While it was a visionary, impracticable, 
impossible sort of life, totally unsuited to human nature; still it was 
imaginable, and seemed to lead up naturally to a contemplation of 
celestial things. Now communism is something malign and hellish. | 
Of course, the change has been wrought by the Russian experiment, 
but how and why? 

If you will recall old memories, socialism did not enjoy the 
beatific connotation of communism; yet the ultimate ideals of each 
were so nearly identical that it would not pay to distinguish them. 
Socialism is a program for achieving communism. Socialism em- 
phasizes the immediate things to do; in other words it translates 
communism from the academic to the practical, and thus interferes 
with the political status; hence socialism was anathema; it could 
not be otherwise. Bolshevism is extreme Marxian Socialism, but 
its aim is that of all socialism, to set up communism. That we should 
center our rage, in this later day, upon bolshevism and communism 
is natural, but it is unjust to socialism. 

We are inconsistent too in venting our wrath against communism, 
for there is no communism in Russia. What Russia is suffering 
from is an unintelligent and unsuccessful attempt to set up com- 
munism. Russia is in the hands of a small group of Marxian 
fanatics, men who are personally honest and capable—according to 
any save the highest standards—but men whom we should rather 
compare with monks than with statesmen. Review your Hypatia 
with a view of comparing Lenine and his followers with Cyril and 
his mob. The repression of the Czarist regime shut off independ- 
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ent thinkers from a normal development of their powers; it shut 
them into obscure corners where they met only their own kind. 
Stewing there in their own broth, without ‘perspective, and without 
an opportunity to get a line on their own philosophy through even 
its most elementary application to actual conditions, they developed 
all of bitterness there was in it. Such environment must necessarily 
have evolved a psychology akin to that which renunciation of the 
world, meditation, and introspection evolved in the monks that 
thronged the ruins along the Nile. As the teachings of Christ were 
to them, so were the teachings of Marx to the monks of socialism. 
To the latter, however, we must accord the greater consistency ; 
their program bears no such angle of departure from the teachings 
of their master as did the program of Cyril. Hence, the condemna- 
tion which their results merit is justly visited upon Marxianism, 
while the Christians of Alexandria must personally bear their own. 

Under our distinguishment it was communism rather than social- 
ism that Spencer had in mind when he gave warning that it would 
be the world’s destiny. The Russian experiment does not prove 
Spencer wrong, but it should relieve any apprehension lest socialism 
be the path of destiny. Spencer’s theory was that communism 
marks an evolutionary epoch toward which nature is driving us. If 
that be true then assuredly there is another way of achieving it; 
nature’s processes are buttressed too strongly for the failure of a 
bunch of “sooners” to cut any figure in results. Besides, nature is 
not accustomed to be aided, let alone to be guided by the wisdom 
of man. If it be written in the Book of Fate that this old world 
is to be run on a communistic basis, no Bolshevik blundering will 
turn us back. Let us then consider what other paths. may lead to 
that same objective,—but first, what is that objective? 

Whatever else the communistic state may be, it is big business 
raised to the nth power. In the thing of our dreams there is a com- 
plete identification of self and state; so that with no abatement of 
self interest everybody, in simple good faith, diligently works for 
the common weal, knowing that everybody else is so working, and 
that the distributive share of each will therefore be much greater 
than the average could possibly achieve working for himself. We 
would liken it to a great trust, perfectly organized, perfectly con- 
troled, with the human element fully co-ordinated; so that every 
operative is rendering close to one hundred per cent efficiency. The 
communistic state is so stupendous that probably nobody can fully 
visualize it. Our own government is so enormous that one of our 
best-sellers is a story of Uncle Sam at work—a plain, unexaggerated 
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tale of our governmental machinery that proves more thrilling than 
anovel. Yet, that is capitalistic government, and, according to Bol- 
shevik tell, the most reactionary and individualistic of all the great 
governments of the earth. 

Far as we are from the communistic state, our governmental 
machinery is so complicated that it could not exist were it not for 
what government has learned from big business. That the govern- 
ment is a dull scholar, and has not profited as it might from the 
business example, is not material; big business it is that has made 
big government possible. Now the thing that we are talking about, 
the communistic state, is big government developed and perfected 
to its ultimate. Is it then not fair to infer that the same masters and 
the same principles that developed the big state out of the little state 
are our best recourse in carrying on that work to its ultimate perfec- 
tion? Remember that what we are now we are by virtue of busi- 
ness, little and big. There is no generic distinction between little 
business and big business. Between the business conducted by the child 
that sells to its mother the eggs of their one hen, and the business 
of the biggest trust that the sun shines upon is only a varietal vari- 
ation, spanned by a chain of business evolution whose adjacent 
links differ only microscopically. To look forward we doubt not 
that business will continue that same natural course throughout its 
entire journey toward ultimate perfection. Government too has 
progressed from the infinitely small to its present greatness by a 
chain of microscopic variation. Is it fair to assume that we are 
at the end of that chain? Is there not, on the other hand, every 
fair inference of nature’s design that we should continue as we 
are, going on and on indefinitely toward, even though doomed never 
to achieve, ultimate perfection in the communistic state? 

Such is the history of big business, and such is the history of 
big government. If there be an end it is away over the horizon, 
far beyond our ken. Every expert in every line of business man- 
agement will assure you that we are but taking our first steps in 
scientific organization. They will tell you that it is surprising that 
half our business can run at all, so crude are its methods. If you 
inquire about government business, they will swear—language can 
not declare its shortcomings; yet the efficiency of public business 
has been tremendously increased in the past two decades; never has 
there been a time that so justified optimism as the present. All of 
this progress and infinitely more is comprehended within the com- 
munistic state of our dreams; yet all of that was but a part of what 
the fanatics of Bolshevism undertook to accomplish at a stroke, in 
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defiance of natural law, and with the most backward race of Europe. 

It is hard to reconcile such a hum-drum capitalistic objective as 
the perfecting of the petty details of business administration, with 
the bright phantasmagora of our dreams. Why, all of that was to 
arise out of noble emotions! If you will conduct a little research 
on the subject of noble emotions in the business world, you will find 
them rather uniformly about two jumps ahead of the sheriff. Indeed, 
emotions of any kind are totally out of place on the business plane. 
Whatever doubts our Reverend brothers may have of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, they have got to admit that it works in 
business. The life of business is profits; not any business organ- 
ization can possibly survive unless it yields profits. Emotional moti- 
vation disregards profits, and is therefore unfitted to survive. 


The only motive that is worth a whoop in the business world is 
intelligent self-interest. Intelligent self-interest differs from that 
self-interest which we do not dignify with an adjective, in the qual- 
ity of long-headedness. Selfishness is short-sighted and grasping ; 
it clutches the immediate dollar and is willing to surrender no part 
of it. Intelligent self-interest asks for but a fractional penny out 
of each dollar, but it asks for it out of all the dollars there are. To 
further that end it is ready to render the greatest possible amount of 
service in return. Thus, intelligent self-interest, when it is suffi- 
ciently intelligent, achieves a result, regularly and as a part of a set- 


tled business policy, much the same as that aimed at by noble 
emotion. 


The business of business is the perfecting of its own processes. 
As they are perfected, waste is eliminated, risks are reduced, and 
reserves pile up. A business so conducted can not help but grow. 
One of the big wastes, probably the biggest, occurs in the human 
element. Right now a business is doing well that gets more than 
sixty per cent efficiency out of its employees. The great work of 
the business executive is to release that other forty per cent of 
human energy. It is now definitely known that it can not be taken 
by force, it can only be coaxed out of men. That means that oper- 
atives must find joy in their work; they must have an adequate bene- 
ficial interest in it, and feel for their job all the keen interest of one 
who owns his own business. That is one of the results that Lenine 
endeavored to achieve out of hand; it is an essential part of the com- 
munistic state, but it is also the hard condition that capitalism is 
now wrestling with. Capitalism has no universal solvent, but it is 
nibbling at it, and little by little it is getting away with it. 
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The trust has come to stay; it is a necessity; it is one of the 
things that makes America glorious. Were our trusts all busted 
we would rank as a second or third class power. Our trusts have 
chiefly spread out horizontally, following the ramifications of a 
single business. But another principle is at work: it is found neces- 
sary to follow materials back to the mine, the forest, and the soil; 
to own them from the source, and to perform all the mesne opera- 
tions essential to fit them for the central purpose of the trust. It 
is also found necessary to further manufacture or refine its own 
products, fitting them for the use of the ultimate consumer. There 
is no limit to this sort of expansion; transportation must be con- 
troled or co-ordinated, and so too must banking. Although the 
proudest development of business organization is a pigmy in com- 
parison with the communistic state, it is surely big enough to give 
us the line, to point the direction of our progress. 

Yes, I admit that there is something a bit sinister about this 
swallowing up of little business by big; something mighty ominous 
in the power that such a combination gives to a few, but the longer 
you study it the more apparent it becomes that Nature looked ahead 
and provided against all of that. The inseparable condition of 
growth is service. The word of the Master has been heard by the 
corporation: “He that would be great among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” The ultimate of greatness can be achieved only by 
a service that will include the equitable distribution of the benefits 
of industry between labor, capital, and consumer. You can not 
make it too strong: in just that ratio in which service is rendered 
does growth become possible. Combination is the law of progress; 
the reactionary is he who would return to old competitive methods. 
I do not revile the reactionaries—for the most part mislabeled pro- 
gressives—for their trust-busting pleasantries have but served as a 
brake. We are going strong; better limit the speed than go in the 
ditch. 

But, says one, the communistic state is a proletarian institution. 
No; it is not. ‘The communistic state, if there is ever to be one, 
will be no class institution; it will be for everybody; it will be a 
gradual achievement, the product of the best there is of our com- 
bined genius. Furthermore, it will be worked out under the laws 
of human nature as they exist at the time, not according to the 
notions of them who pose as wiser than God himself; and that 
means that unless human nature changes a whole lot faster than 
we have any right to assume that it will, that the communistic state 
will include special advantages for them who furnish the brains. 
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There is no doubt but that the share paid to capital and to brains 
will be less in the future than it has been in the past. There will 
be less melon cutting, and what there is will be done under the 
lime-light ; that means that each must justify his share in the sight 
of his neighbors, his friends, and of the public. Besides the busi- 
ness of merging and financing great combinations is already becom- 
ing standardized, and reduced to the basis of a service—to be com- 
pensated bya small toll out of many dollars. Even now the curve ° 
of the melon crop is not so vertical as it was a while ago. To secure 
the best energy and the best brains so much can be paid as to defeat 
its very purpose. But so long as brains control—barring change of 
human nature, they will have some form of preference. When they 
cease to control a new glacial period might as well start in. 

But, you insist, the emphasis of the communistic state is upon 
service, while the emphasis of business is upon profits. Possibly 
that distinction should now be set up; but business is still young 
and the communistic state far off. Long before we acquire that 
beatific status there will be little left of that distinguishment. Not 
only will the emphasis of business continue to shift more and more 
to service, but the idea of profit will enter more and more into gov- 
ernment. One of the great handicaps to be overcome in efficiently 
organizing the business of government is lack of the plumb line of 
profits. But it is not an impossible thing to set a money value upon 
all the services rendered by the departments of government; the 
services of health department, education, forestry, railroad com- 
mission, etc., can all be weighed against a dollar valuation; not an 
arbitrary guess, but a carefully studied out estimate. 

You still object that the benefits of capitalism accrue unduly to 
capital. But have you taken into account the democratizing of 
capital? Every revolution has admitted to the ranks of the privi- 
leged a new segment of the disinherited, but never have all of any 
community been able to get into the dress parade. When you con- 
sider the countless small revolutionary movements that have been 
won by the toilers in the recent past, it would seem both reasonable 
and expeditious to continue that same movement a while longer. So 


many of the disinherited” have been recently taken in that labor is 
split in two divisions: the aristocrats and the proletarians. The tide 
is setting so strong in that direction that, barring a counter-revolu- 
tionary movement, it will not be long until all who are morally fit 
will have come out of the proletarian ranks and joined the aristo. 
crats. And the proletarians, too, are on the way. 
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If you still insist that there should be broader opportunity for 
the disinherited, I reply that there is. This is the day of the small 
investor. The best inheritance that we got out of the war was the 
thrift campaign. You will notice that it hardly slackened when the 
war was over. Why? Because of the intelligent self-interest of 
men of big affairs. The more money a man has the more he bor- 
rows, that is the rule of business. Nobody but a financier can fully 
appreciate the difference between doing business in a country where 
everybody has money for investment, and a country where the 
money is all in a few hands. Well distributed funds are not panicy 
or temperamental; they are dependable, and good for every sub- 
stantial interest of the community. The American scale of living 
has so advanced that everybody with regular employment can save 
if he has sufficient self-control and interest in his own true welfare. 
Were everybody to do his reasonable best, within three generations 
there would not be a family without a substantial reserve, an invest- 
ment stake on the side of capital. Everything is shaping up in 
favor of that end; one can buy into the concern that he works for; 
he can buy into the public utilities that supply his own needs, or 
into the great substantial concerns of his town that he has every 
opportunity to know about. Of course, to buy into anything requires 
self-denial, frugality, and virtue. That is a hard road, but is it too 
hard? Is it not worth while? Remember, that it is a road that has 
not always been open, and that it is a special privilege to travel it; 
besides it is under improvement. 

Of course, this is a pitifully poor answer to one who believes 
in a bolshevik short-cut. It is the same old road that was traversed 
by the founders of America, of whose virtues we love to boast. Is 
nature a profiteer to demand such a price for financial independence? 
Remember that financial independence is only another name for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, for which the Fathers deemed 
nothing too great to give in exchange. Big business is helping—all 
that its self-interest is intelligent enough to permit—to make the 
way of the small investor as pleasant as possible. The plunderers 
who are out for the small investors bank-roll represent neither busi- 
ness nor capital. 

Maybe there will come a time when we can successfully do with- 
out money which is one of the hopes that the Bolshevists hold out ; 
but instead of nobody having money, the plan of capitalism is for 
everybody to have money ; for everybody to have a proprietary inter- 
est in this thing called America; not to live like parasites upon the 
land, but to be of the land, to own it, to have a concern on both sides 
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of the pay-roll. The ideal of the able managers of our great cor- 
porations is to have their stock widely distributed in the hands of 
customers and patrons, and of employees. That is a capitalistic 
ideal, an ideal that is being continually more and more realized. 
Could it be perfectly realized, and were the corporation big enough, 
it would in itself almost constitute the communistic state. 

To recapitulate: there are two manifest tendencies at work, tend- 
encies which express the highest ideals of intelligent self-interest: 
the one toward organization and system, with all that implies of 
broad foundation, of human service, and assured profits; the other 
toward thrift and democratization of capital. Both are evolutionary 
developments of modern business, promoted and officered by the 
self-seeking, long-headed men of big affairs. Could each be advanced 
to ultimate perfection—voila communism! But they can’t. Notii- 
ing human can ever be made perfect; but if we can avoid war and 
internal strife, the day will come when we will have a first-class 
imitation. 


JHE COSMIC FIVE,SEVEN AND TWELVE 
lit 
BY LAWRENCE PARMLY BROWN 


LIGHTLY varied catalogs of the twelve Apostles appear in 
S the three synoptic Gospels and Acts; but they are so evidently 
interpolations of a clumsy sort that it is quite improbable that the 
original catalog was found in the original Gospel (Proto-Mark). 
The probability is that the original catalog was compiled, with the 
four brothers of Jesus as a basis, sometime after the synoptics and 
Acts were written, being interpolated in these works, together with 
all references to “the twelve.” In Acts, the Twelve appear only in 
the catalog and the (interpolated) context following in Chap. i. 
They are never mentioned in the Epistles of Paul (or in the other 
New Testament Epistles) except in 1 Cor. xv. 5, where we have 
interpolation upon interpolation. 


Old Testament types of the twelve Apostles were doubtless rec- 
ognized in the twelve sons of Jacob-Israel; but a more direct sug- 
gestion for the Apostolic group is probably found in the twelve 
priests (with the presiding priest) who daily officiated in a sacri- 
ficial ritual in the Temple; the presiding priest being the highpriest 
before the final destruction of the Temple, and the patriarch there- 
after (see Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, p. 344; Pagan 
Christs, p. 179; Jesus Problem, pp. 82, 128, 134—citing Maimonides, 
Basnage, Milman, Mosheim, etc.).7_ In such a group, the presiding 
priest presumably typified the sun-god, while the other priests typi- 
fied the zodiac signs or the months. At the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era the private passover meal was eaten by not less than twelve 
nor more than twenty men (Josephus, Bel. Jud. vi. 9, 3, etc.). A 

7 Robertson supposes the Jewish portion of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (Chaps. I-VI) to have been a manual for the use of the “apostles” 
of the highpriest or patriarch (C. and M., pp. 344, 345, etc.) ; but it is far 
more likely that the extant titles of the work together with its Christian 
appendix were supplied by Christians, as there is no reference to a group of 


twelve anywhere in the work. Robertson also believes that there were twelve 
“elders” who ate bread with Aaron in Ex. xviii. 12; but this certainly can not 


be accepted. 
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delegation of twelve laymen take part in the public passover festival 
of the modern Samaritan Jews (Peterman, Reisen., I, p. 225), 
which custom is probably of ancient origin and possibly the direct 
suggestion for the Gospel account of the twelve Apostles with Jesus 
at the passover or “last supper” (Mark xiv. 17-31 and parallels). 
A similar group of early Jewish Christian converts or disciples was 
found by Paul at Ephesus, being “in all about twelve men” (Acts 
xix. 7). Buddha is credited with saying that “only in my religion 
can be found the twelve great disciples” (Burmese Life of Buddha, 
Bigandet, p. 301); but it is not improbable that this was derived 
from Christianity, as Buddha generally has the planetary group of 
five chief disciples. 

It is probable that the ordained twelve Apostles were conceived 
by some as having been chosen from eighty-four disciples (see 
above), and like the four first called, distinguished from the “kins- 
men” of Jesus, who include his brothers (see Mark ii. 14-22; cf. 
Luke vi. 11-17). The Twelve are sent forth some time after their 
ordination, and the account of their return together follows imme- 
diately—the two events being separated only by the story of the 
execution of John the Baptist, clumsily introduced (Mark vi. 7-13, 
30; Luke ix. 1-6, 10, with nothing of the return in Matt.). In Mark 
alone the Apostles are sent forth “two by two” (Luke substituting 
the sending forth of the seventy-two disciples “two by two”) ; but 
the same Apostles are found in couples in the catalogs of Luke and 
Matt., as they probably were in the original catalog. This coupling 
agrees not only with the custom of the Jewish charity workers to 
travel by twos (Talmud, Baba Batra, fol. 8b), as did the Essenes 
(Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 3, 4) and the Buddhist mendicant monks 
(Lillie, Bud. in Christ., p. 76), but also with the pairing of the 
months in some ancient calendars. Thus, each pair of months has 
the names of a god and goddess, husband and wife, in the ancient 
Hindu system followed in the Vedas and fully set forth in the 
Vishnu Purana (11, 8); and relics of a similar system are found in 
the Syrian lst and 2d Thisri and 1st and 2d Canun, as well as in the 
Ist and 2d Rabi and lst and 2d Giamadi of the Arabian calendar 
(Kircher, Oed. Aegypt., Vol. II, Part I, p. 277); while the astrol- 
ogers considered the signs of the zodiac as alternately masculine 
and feminine. An ancient Persian monument shows twelve animals 
above, probably for the signs, while on either side below are six 
compartments, each containing two bearded men, probably for the 
months (Ouseley, Travels, II, Plate XLI; Montfaucon, L’Antiq. 
Expl., 1, Plate CCXVII, No. 1). Ina mosaic pavement from Tyre, 
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belonging to the fourth century A.D., the Syro-Macedonian months 
are represented by twelve busts in three groups of four each, for the 
months in the four seasons (Ann. Archaeol. XXIII, p. 278; XXIV, 
pp. 205, 209) ; and the heads of the twelve Apostles are somewhat 
similarly arranged, but in three rows of four each, in a mosaic from 
Ravenna (Garucci, Storia della Arte Christiana, IV, Plate 224; cf. 
Plate 259 for another similar mosaic with the Apostle’s heads not 
so symmetrically arranged). 

In some of the earliest representations from the Roman cata- 
combs and elsewhere, the Apostles are symbolized by twelve lambs, 
or twelve doves, or the initial A repeated twelve times; but they 
are also represented by twelve human heads, in a circle around the 
head of Jesus or his monogram, on very early terra cotta lamps 
from the catacombs (Martigny, Dict. Antig. Chrét., s. v. Apétres; 
Garucci, Storza, VI, Plate 473, Nos. 1, 2,5). On such lamps, Jesus 
is obviously John’s “light of the world” (and the sun-god) and the 
lamb which is figuratively the lamp or light in Rev. xxi. 23. Clement 
of Alexandria says that the Jewish candlestick or lamp, with seven 
branches for the planets, was a symbol of Christ (Strom. V. 6), 
and one of the lamps from the catacombs has the temple candlestick 
at its center (Garucci, op. cit., Plate 491, No. 10). The sun, or 
moon, or seven planets, appear on several Roman lamps of the same 
type (Montfaucon, L’Antig. Expl., Suppl. V, Pt. II, Plates CLXII- 
CLXIV, etc.), just as the sun is sometimes figured at the center of 
Greek and Roman zodiacs. 

In a large number of early representations, generally with Paul 
instead of Matthias replacing Judas, the Apostles are figured full 
length in a horizontal row, six on either side of Jesus or his mono- 
gram, and sometimes with stars and clouds over their heads. Many 
of these are illustrated by Garucci, one havng the apostolic names 
connected with the figures (exactly as in Luke’s catalog, except that 
Matthew and Thomas are nterchanged and Paul replaces Judas) ; 
the group beginning with Peter on the left of Jesus at the center, 
reading to the right for the first six, and also left to right on the 
other side of Jesus for the other six (Storia, VI, Plate 426, No. 2). 


A comparison of this representation with the many others in which 
the Apostles are not named shows that the order of the figures is 
generally from left to right, beginning at the left of Jesus at the 
center; which indicates an original circular arrangement in connec- 
tion with which Jesus properly belongs at the center of the circle. 
In such representations the Apostles often appear in couples, once 
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at least in four groups of three each, as if for the seasons (/bid., 
VE Platets53.3 


The twelve Apostles, at first figured in a horizontal row, were 
later represented in a circle after the manner of the conventionalized 
Greek and Roman zodiacs. In one such representation, a beautiful 
mosaic from the Battistero Ursiano at Ravenna, the heads of the 
Apostles, including Paul and all named, are toward the center of the 
circle, like the zodiac figures as generally placed (/bid., IV, Plate 
226; cf. 241 with the apostles unnamed) ; while in a similar mosaic 
from S. Agata in the suburbs of Rome, the feet of the Apostles, 
all named and including Paul, are toward the center (Jbid., IV, 
Plate 240), like the zodiac of the Second Hermes in Kircher (Oed. 
Aegypt., Vol. II, Part II, p. 160). Again, in a Syrian Codex the 
Apostles are arranged in a circle, all standing vertically in the picture 
(Garucci, op. cit., III, Plate 126, No. 2), while in other circular 
representations we find angels instead of Apostles (/bid., III, Plate 
152; Ann. Archaeol. XLIV).® 


All these representations are too late to be of much value as 
indications of the original allotment of the Apostles to the signs ; 
but we have an early Christian zodiacal ring, an amulet, which does 
give some indication of that allotment (in Martigny, Dict. Chrét., 
s. v. Zodiaque, where the ring is pictured upside down). On the 
outer surface of the ring are the symbols of the signs from Aries 
to Libra, reading right to left; while on its inner surface are those 
from Scorpio to Pisces, reading right to left, or from Pisces to 
Scorpio, reading left to right, as the Greeks and Romans read their 
script; and we shall find reasons for concluding that the first five 
Apostles of the catalogs were allotted to the signs from Pisces to 
Scorpio, which is opposite to the annual course of the sun through 
the signs but in accordance with its course in the great cycle of the 


8 The Apostles are also represented in connection with the signs, planets, 
etc., among the 365 subjects painted by Giotto in the Great Hall at Padna. In 
the Abbey Church of Vezelay, France, the labors of the months and the twenty- 
eight lunar signs are figured in a circle around Jesus and eleven Apostles— 
without Judas (Viollet-le-Duc, Dict. de Architéct., VII, p. 390; IX, p. 551). 
Julius Schiller (circ. 1625) constructed curious planispheres in which the 
astronomical figures are replaced by Apostles, saints, popes and other sacred 
personages ; arbitrarily allotting Peter to Aries, Andew to Taurus, etc. (Coelum 
Stellatum Christianum, followed by Philip Caesius, Coelum Astronomico-Poeti- 
cum, 1662, and reproduced by Flammarion, Ast. Pop., pp. 704, 705, figs. 313, 
314; cf. Postellus, Signorwm Coelestium, 1556; Bartschius, Planisphaerium 
Stellatum, 1624, and the Venerable Bede, De Tempore Ratione, 16, circ. 700 
A.D., with Old Testament and New Testament figures allotted to the signs, 
The Apostles appear in connection with the Patriarchs, Roman deities and the 


signs, on an Irish stone calendar which is assigned to the eight century (see 
The Builder, July 28, 1900). 
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precession of the equinox, at about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

In various ancient representations the planets are figured within 
the circle of the signs without any connection with the latter. But 
in an astrological scheme that has come down to us through the 
Greeks and Romans, probably from the later Egyptians (see 
Brugsch, Aegyptologie, pp. 338, 339), the sun is allotted to Leo and 
the moon to Cancer, while each of the five planets in heliocentric 
order is duplicated, in two signs, one on either side of Leo and 
Cancer (Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, I, 20; Macrobius, Somn. Scip. I, 21, 
24; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. V; Firmicus, II, 2; on medals 
of Antonius Pius struck in Egypt, Memoires de l’Acadamie des 
Inscriptions, XLI, p. 501, sq., and on a Roman monument, Clarac, 
Musée, II, Plate 130). With the dividing line thus between Leo 
and Cancer, this scheme properly belongs about 2000 B.C., when 
the summer solstice in the course of precession retrograded from 
the former to the latter sign—that solstice marking the beginning of 
the year in Egypt. But the scheme doubtless originated at a much 
later date, with the ancient division of the signs retained, just as 
astrologers still consider Aries the first sign although the sun retro- 
graded into Pisces at the spring equinox about the beginning of the 
Christian era. In such an antique and conventional zodiac scheme, 
with the dividing line of the summer solstice between Leo and Can- 
cer, the corresponding line of the spring equinox falls between Aries 
and Taurus, and as the Jews began their sacred year about the time 
of the spring equinox, the early Christians naturally would have 
employed a modification of the above-described (Egyptian) scheme, 
placing the dividing line between Aries and Taurus, with the moon 
allotted to the former sign and the sun to the latter. The astrologi- 
cal scheme as thus modified is set forth in the accompanying Table 
II, together with a restored original catalog of the Apostles as 
allotted to the planets and the circle of the zodiac signs. 

As already suggested, Judas Iscariot as the representative of 
the Jewish nation was probably the original first Apostle who was 
finally relegated to the end of the catalog. This, however, did not 
necessitate any alteration in the order of the Apostles as associated 
with the circle of the signs, for thus Judas simply became the twelfth 
instead of the first, while Simon-Peter became the first instead of 
the second, and so on with the others. Peter, Jacob and John, origi- 
nally brothers of Jesus and fishermen as planetary figures, were 
naturally allotted to the three “watery signs” of the Western Asian 
Zodiac (see Manilius, Astron. II, 9); indeed, it is quite probable 
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that in the planetary identifications of the brothers of Jesus we have 
the primary suggestion for the whole scheme of the Apostles, planets 
and signs. With Peter, Jacob and John allotted to Pisces, Aquarius 
and Capricorn, and so on, the order of the whole group corresponds 
to that of the signs in the course of precession, reverse to the annual 
course of the Sun; while the first five Apostles are connected with 
the five planets in the more common heliocentric order, Mercury 
first and Saturn last. And as Pisces, the sign of Peter, in the 
course of precession became the first sign of the Western Asian 
zodiac about the beginning of the Christian era, this probably gave 
the appearance of a foreordained mystery to the advancement of 
Peter to the first place, and the relegation of Judas Iscariot to the 
last place. As associated with the duplicate planets, the second 
Judas, Simon and Jacob appear to be duplications of Judas Iscariot. 
Simon Peter and Jacob son of Zebedee, who represent Judas, Simon 
and Jacob among the brothers of Jesus—the Apostle John repre- 
senting the remaining brother, Joses, Joseph or Joannes. Andrew, 
therefore, has no place among the original four Apostles who were 
the brothers of Jesus. 

A composite of the New Testament catalogs contains thirteen 
Apostles, and commentators have heretofore identified the second 
Judas with Thaddaeus—Lebbaeus, despite the way they are separated 
in the composite New Testament catalog. But in the restored cata- 
log “Andrew” is a surname of the first Jacob, as was quite prob- 
ably recognized by the writers of both Luke and John, the former 
of whom omits Andrew from the group of the first Apostles called, 
while the latter omits Jacob from his variant group, which includes 
Andrew. In Matthew and Mark the first four Apostles called (and 
the three in Luke) are in the same order as in the catalogs of Mat- 
thew and Luke; while in the catalogs of Mark and Acts, Andrew is 
placed after John, probably because of the insignificance of the for- 
mer in the synoptic Gospels, where he is hardly more than a name.*° 

9 Strangely enough, the Chinese and Japanese zodiacs also read reversely 
to the sun’s annual course, beginning with Aquarius—one extant Chinese exam- 
ple being at least as old as 1600 B.C. (Thoms, Ane. Chinese Vases, p. 63) } 
and the zodiac symbols in the same reverse order are employed for the twelve- 
year cycle of the Tibetans and Tartars (Georgius, Alphab. Tibet., p. 466), the 


Turks (Ayeen Akberry II, p. 267), the Persians (Hyde, Hist. Rel. vet. Pers., 
p. 225), and the Siamese (with some variations—Loubere, Siam, I, p. 78). 

10 Strauss conjectures that the writer of the Gospel of John omitted the 
Apostle Jacob as being confused with the brother of Jesus, who was the tradi- 
tional leader of the Judaizing Christians opposed in the Gospel of John (New 
Life of Jesus, 70). But even admitting the unlikely confusion of the two 
Jacobs of the New Testament, it is hardly possible that any Gospel writer 
would have omitted one of the best known of the Apostles for any such reason. 
Andrew is given some prominence in the Gospel of John, as we shall see; but 
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It is possible that Andrew was first made a separate Apostle to fill 
up the number of the twelve in some early catalog from which the 
dead Judas Iscariot was omitted, somewhat as the latter is omitted 
from the catalog in Acts, with Matthias elected in his place (1, 
13-26). In John’s group of the first five Apostles called, the writer 
who represents himself as John simply interchanges John and Peter, 
putting himself first. Reasons will be suggested as we proceed for 
the five interchanges of couples in the extant catalogs, as indicated 
in Table II. : 


IV 


The following detailed consideration of the twelve Apostles in 
the restored catalog, as allotted to the zodiac (Table II), furnishes 
much fuller evidence of the association of the Apostles with the 
signs than with the connected planets, which was to be expected in 
view of the fact that the first four Apostles as brothers of Jesus 
had previously been identified with different planets (see above). 

Simon surnamed Peter, a fisherman, is allotted to one cf the 
“watery signs,” Pisces (the Fishes), which ruled over mariners, 
sailors, fishermen and ship builders (Manilius, Astron. IV, 20). 
Simon is a Greek name adopted by the Jews as equivalent to the 
Hebrew Simeon, the proper Greek form of which, Symeon, is 
applied to the Apostle in Acts xv. 14 and 2 Pet. i. 1. Simeon is 
the second son of Jacob-Israel in Gen. and Ex., and Simon was 
originally the second Apostle. “Simeon” is understood to signify 
“Hearing” or “the Hearer” in Gen. xxix. 33, while Ibid) xxxivizs, 
26, we find Simeon and Levi with swords (cf. xlix. 5; Heb., with 
“weapons of violence”; A. V., “swords”) ; and the Apostle Simon 
appears to be recognized as a counterpart of the Patriarch in the 
Gospel of John, where Simon Peter is the one who cuts off the high- 
priest’s ear with a sword (xviii. 10; cf. 26, and see the present 
writer's “Cosmic Mouth, Ears and Nose,” Open Court, XXXIII, 
p. 502). Moreover, swords belong properly enough to the Apostles 
Simon Peter and Simon the Zealot as duplicate counterparts of the 
Zealot Simon, son of Judas of Galilee, and also as counterparts of 
the Hasmonean Simon. 


the early Fathers generally ignore him. Justin Martyr names only Peter, 
Jacob and John (Tryph. 100, 106), Clement of Alexander makes Peter, Jacob, 
John and Paul the leading disciples or Apostles (Strom. I, 2), while the 
Fathers of the first century generally couple Peter and Paul (Clement of Rome, 


5; lgnatius, Rom. 4), and Paul often appears among the twelve Apostles on 
early monuments. 
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The: Apostle Simon’s surname, in the Greek New Testament, 
generally Petros (but Petre in Luke xxii. 34 and Acts x. 13; xi. 7), 
was not a current proper name at the beginning of the Christian era. 
In Greek, petros is a piece of rock, a stone, as distinguished from 
petra—=a rock, represented by the Aramaic proper noun Kepha, 
Graecized as Kephas in the Pauline Epistles and John i. 43, where 
Kephas “is interpreted Petros.” #4 According to Matt. xvi. 18, Jesus 
said, “Thou art Petros, and on this rock (petra) I will build my 
church” (ecclesia, a word found elsewhere only in Matt. xviii. 7, 
both texts doubtless being interpolations) ; and in the following 
verse he adds that he will give to Peter “the keys of the kingdom 
of the heavens’’— probably suggested by the fact that the Hebrew 
word for key, maphteach, has the primary significance of “opener” 
as taken in connection with a Jewish Christian identification of 
Petros or Petre with the Hebrew peter = opener, first-born (Ex. 
xili. 12, etc.), from pathah = to open, radically the same as the 
Egyptian Ptah — Opener, as of the day by the sun. The Egyptians 
also had a god Petra, whose name is rendered Seer or Revealer 
(Budge, Book of the Dead, III, in voc.), and who is identified with 
the solar Temu or Tum in the Book of the Underworld (see Budge, 
Gods, I, pp. 252, 254). He is a cosmic opener in the Book of the 
Dead, where the deceased says: “The doors of heaven are opened 
for me; the doors of earth are opened for me . . . and the first 
temple (of the heaven) hath been unfastened for me by the god 
Petra. Behold, I was guarded and watched (but now) I am re- 
leased ; behold, his hands had tied cords around me. . .” (LX VIII, 
1-3, Theban) ; while Matt. xvi. 19, reads: “And I will give to thee 
[Peter] the keys of the kingdom of the heavens; and whatsoever 
thou mayst bind on the earth shall be bound in the heavens; and 
whatsoever thou mayst loose on the earth shall be loosed in the 
heavens. (Ct. the key of hell in Rev.1.-18; ix. 1; xx. 1.)*~ It is 
not impossible that the Egyptian Petra is of Semetic origin: but. 
however this may be, there can be little doubt that Simon received 

11As5 Robertson says (C. and M., p. 348): “Paul’s Cephas is simply one of 
the apostles of a Judaic cult that preaches circumcision, not one of the pupils 
and companions of the crucified Jesus,” as Simon Peter is represented to be in 
the Gospel story. 

12Tn connection with this text it may be noticed that one of the meanings 
of the Hebrew pathah is to unbind, set free, while pethah is a gate or door— 
both from the same root PThH—to open. Again, pathah was sometimes applied 
to the opening of the ear, in the sense of revealing something (Isa. 1. 5, etc.), 
which may have been the primary suggestion for the cutting off of the high- 
priest’s ear by Peter. Still again, pathar signifies to interpret; Apollo was 
called Patareus (Horace, Carm. III. 4, 64, etc.), and Peter is generally the 


spokesman of the apostles, while according to tradition the Gospel of Mark 
was derived from his reminiscences. 
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the surname Petre or Petros when as the first Apostle he became 
identified with Pisces as the opener of the year at the spring 
equinox. 

Various critics have suggested, and it cannot be doubted, that 
Matt. xvi. 19, gives Peter the character of the Roman Janus. Origi- 
nally a solar figure, James is the key-bearing god, the Opener (Patul- 
cius) and Closer (Clusius) as especially connected with New Year’s 
day on the first of the month named from him, January.** As the 
opener and closer of the day, he is the gate-keeper of the celestial 
palace, who looks simultaneously on the eastern and western quar- 
ters, whence he is represented double-headed, and he is also the god 
of gates and doors, to whom it is given to open and close, and bind 
and loose, all things in heaven, on earth and on the seas (Ovid., 
Fasti-I, 117-140; Macrobus, Sat. I, 9). The Mithraic Supreme God, 
Kronos or Aion (= Boundless Time), is also the solar opener and 
closer of the day, sometimes figured with two keys (Cumont, Textes 
et Monuments, p. 196, fig. 21) ; and Peter is sometimes represented 
with two keys, one of gold for opening, and one of iron for closing, 
while in the Persian Shah Namah the sun itself is a golden key that 
is lost during the night (Goldziher, Heb. Mythol., p. 98). More- 
over, Proteus as the Greek counterpart of Janus, bears the keys of 
all things, and (like Peter) is considered first (Gr. protos—Orphic 
Hymn, XXV ; cf. Robertson, C. and M., p. 351). 

But in his general character, Simon Peter is evidently enough a 
counterpart of the Greek Poseidon, the god of the sea, of sailors 
and fishermen, who is allotted to Pisces in the scheme of the twelve 
gods and the signs (see above), and who was called Petraios—=Of-a- 
rock by the Thessalians as being fabled to have divided (or opened) 
the rock through which flows the river Peneios into the sea ( Pindar, 
Pyth, IV, 138, et schol.). Pisces is the sign of the (two) fishes and 
the ruler of fishermen; and according to the Gospel of John (i. 44), 
both Peter and his brother Andrew (and also Philip—see below) 
belonged to Bethsaida (in Galilee), which name is the Graecized 
form of Beth-Zeidah = Place of Fishing. Zeidah appears to be a 
variant of Zidon (in Gr. Sidon), anciently supposed to signify Fish- 
town (Justin. XVIII, 3); and in accordance with this etymology 
Poseidon appears to have been derived from Zidon or Sidon by 
some—as by Sanchuniathon, according to whom the Phoenician 
Sidon was a female counterpart of Poseidon (in Eusebius, Praep. 
Evang. 1,10). In the astronomical view, Bethsaida is the residence 


18 The oldest festival of Peter, on Jan. 18, coincided with the sun’s entrance 


into Aquarias, with which sign Peter appears to have been arbitrarily associ- 
ated by some. 
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of Simon Peter, Andrew (—Jacob) and John as the apostles of the 
“watery signs”; the author of the Gospel of John probably also 
referring Philip to that town through a confused recollection of the 
fact that the Bethsaida of Luke x. 10, was in the jurisdiction of 
Philip the Tetrarch (cf. Matt. xiv. 13). But according tr the syn- 
optics (Mark i. 21, 29 and parallels), the first four Apostles called 
were of Capernaum, the home city of Jesus—for they were origi- 
nally brothers. 


Simon Peter was the son of Jonas (in the Aramaic form, Bar 
Jona) according to Matt. xvi. 17 and the Textus Receptus of John i. 
42, xxi. 15-17, some of the MMS of John having “son of Joannes”’; 
and as Jonas is one of the several Greek variants of Joannes (John), 
it is probable that the extant readings in Matt. and John arose 
through a misunderstanding of the abbreviated phrase “Simon, of 
Joannes” for “brother of Joannes.” 

According to Mark (1. 29-33, cf. Luke iv. 38,39; Matt. viii. 14, 
15), the first four Apostles, shortly after their call, went into the 
house of Simon and Andrew with Jesus, who cured Simon’s mother- 
in-law of a fever (Mark) or a “great fever” (Luke). The mythic 
fever is primarily that of the earth-mother in midsummer (see “The 
Cosmic Madness, Open Court, XX XIII, pp. 629-633) ; and in the 
Greek and Roman scheme of the twelve gods and the signs, Poseidon 
(Neptune) is allotted to Pisces, and his female counterpart, Demeter 
(Ceres) is allotted to the opposite sign, Virgo—the heaven-father 
Kronos and earth-mother Rhea being the parents of both Poseidon 
and Demeter (Hesiod, Theog., 452, etc.). The wife of Simon Peter 
of Pisces therefore corresponds to Demeter (Ceres) of Virgo, the 
only woman in the zodiac, while Peter is the only Apostle repre- 
sented as married in the New Testament (see 1 Cor. ix. 15; cf. 
Clementine Recognitions, VII, 25; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
Mt 6; Vil, 11; Eusebius, H. &. (1-30); and Peter’s mother-in- 
law corresponds to the earth-mother Rhea, whose fever is cured at 
the close of the hot season—Virgo having been a summer sign dur- 
ing the six thousand years preceding the Christian era.** 

In all probability it is because Simon Peter was recognized as the 
Apostle of Pisces that he was given the most prominent place among 
the three apostles in Luke’s story of the multitudinous draft of 
fishes, which is peculiar to that Evangelist (v. 1-11). Jesus saw 
two ships near the shore of the Sea of Galilee, one of which belonged 


14According to tradition, Peter’s wife was Perpetua or Concordia (Meyer, 
De Petri Conjugio) and his mother’s name was Joanna (Coteler, Ad Const. 


Apostol. II, 63, etc.). 
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to Simon (and Andrew originally) while the other belonged to 
Jacob and John, and Jesus and Simon were in the ship of Simon 
when the latter made the miraculous draft with the assistance of 
Jacob and John in their ship. “And Jesus said to Simon, Fear not; 
from henceforth thou shalt be capturing men’’—this metaphorical 
phrase for making converts doubtless appearing in the original form 
in Mark i. 17, where Jesus says to the first four apostles called, 
“Come after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men” 
(cf. Matt. iv. 19). In fact, it is probable that we have in this phrase 
the primary suggestion for the story of the multitudinous draft as 
developed in accordance with the nature mythos (cf. also Matt. xiii. 
47, 48; Jerm. xvi. 16, and see the present writer’s “Cosmic Multipli- 
cations,” Open Court, XXXIV, p. 111). In the variant story of 
this draft in the John appendix, Jesus stands on the shore during 
the taking of the fishes, and Simon Peter shortly casts himself into 
the sea and swims to Jesus, and afterwards draws the net to the 
land. In another fish story, peculiar to Matt. xvii. 24-27, Jesus tells 
Peter that he will find a stater in the mouth of the first fish he 
catches, so he can pay the tax due from both of them; the coin being 
a mere variant of the mythic finger-ring (for the sun) thrown into 
the sea and swallowed by a fish (for the underworld) from which 
it is shortly recovered (see “The Cosmic Mouth, Ears and Nose,” 
Open Court, XXXIII, p. 485). Again the two fishes of Pisces 
appear in the Multiplication of the five loaves and two fishes in all 
the Gospels ; but as Peter is not mentioned in this story, it was prob- 
ably originated before he was recognized as the apostle of Pisces, 
perhaps having been suggested by an earlier recognition of Jesus 
as the Pisces or Fish incarnation. In Matthew’s version of the 
story of Jesus as walking on the water, Peter also does so (xiv. 22- 
34) ; and Poseidon is frequently figured walking over the sea (Mil- 
ler, Ancient Art, p. 432; cf. Homer, //. XIII, 17 sq.), while the feet 
of the cosmic man and human beings were allotted to Pisces (see 
“The Cosmic Man and Homo Signorum,” Open Court, XXXV, pp. 
34-36. Any other apostle would have served as well as Peter if the 
original story had referred to the walking of a believer on the trou- 


bled waters of life, the generally received interpretation). As the 
Apostle of Pisces, Peter is the first to recognize Jesus as the Messiah, 
or Pisces incarnation (Mark viii. 29 and parallels). Pisces being 
the first sign of the Christian era to which belongs the annual rebirth 
or resurrection of the Sun, Jesus after his resurrection first appears 
to Peter and then to the other apostles (1 Cor. xv. 5), and Peter 
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was the first apostle to look into the empty sepulchre of Jesus (Mark 
xive 12 5°cf. John xx: 1-10) * 

Poseidon both causes storms and calms the sea (Homer, //. XIII, 
27 ; Virgil. den. V, 817), and thus is represented as sometimes angry 
with Zeus, attempting to intimidate his mighty brother, while again 
he is yielding and submissive to the latter (J/. VIII, 440; XV, 176, 
etc.). In the Iliad, Poseidon is also the opponent of the sun-god 
Apollo; and Peter is sometimes violent, sometimes calm and sub- 
missive to the solar Jesus. In Mark ix. 31-33 and Matt. xvi. 21-23, 
Peter rebukes Jesus and is in turn rebuked by the latter, who says, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan (==Adversary),” while in Luke xxii. 31, 
Jesus tells Peter that Satan desired to have him. He cravenly 
absents himself from the trial of Jesus, whom he falsely denies, curs- 
ing and swearing, till the cock crows (originally thrice), after which 
he weeps bitterly (Mark x. 66-72 and parallels) ; and according to 
Manilius, one born under Pisces had a hateful, prattling tongue, 
was always wrong and full of wild desire (Astron. IV, 25) .1° Mythi- 
cally, Peter weeps as a figure of Pisces, which had anciently been 
the last of the “watery signs” of the rainy season ;17 while the crow- 
ing of the cock shortly before sunrise indicates that the Apostle was 
recognized as an opener of the day as well as of the year. 


As the first Apostle, Peter was recognized as the leader of the 
Jewish Christian church (Gal. 11. 1-10, etc.), being represented in 
Acts as a miracle worker like Jesus.t* As Pisces was the sign of 
the feet, so Peter cures a man lame from birth (Acts iti. 1-11), and 
another, Aeneas, lame for eight years (ix. 32-35) ;19 and as Pisces 


19 For detailed explanation of these mythic stories, see “The Cosmic Feet,” 
Open Court, XXXIII, p. 362. 

15As the name of the first Apostle, the Hebrew original of Peter or Petrus 
is said to signify “the First’ in the Toledoth Jeschu of Huldrich (Baring- 
Gould, Lost and Host, Gospels, p. 104) ; doubtless through a misunderstanding 
of the Hebrew peter—opener, first-born, rendered “firstling’” in the A. V. of 
Bx. xin. 12, etc: 

16According to Plutarch, the fish was a pictograph of hatred in Egypt, 
where the priests wrote up, “Hate fish” (De Jsid., 32). Horapollo makes it 
signify “anything unlawful” because eating fish was an abomination in the 
Egyptian sacred rites (Hieroglyph. I, 44; cf. Laws of Manu, V, 15, 16). The 
Greeks sometimes called a stupid fellow a fish, and some astrologers held that 
one born under Pisces was simple, talkative, passionate, etc. (Hippolytus, 
Philosophuma, IV, 26.) ee 

17[n Navarre, prayers for rain were formerly said to Peter, and if rain did 
not fall immediately, his image was plunged in a river, in the belief that he 
could thus be compelled to send it (Frazer, Golden Bough, I, p. 111). More- 
over, Peter of Pisces the “watery sign” is the only Apostle named in the story 
of the washing of the feet of Jesus (John xiii. 4-12), and the feet of the Homo 
Signorum have always been allotted to Pisces, originally when it was the last 
sign. 
: 18Imn the Roman Catholic cliurch, he is the first Father or Pope—Lat. 
Papa, Gr. Pappas, the child word for Pater— Father. 
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had become the first sign, to which belonged the annual rebirth or 
resurrection of the sun-god at the spring equinox, so Peter raises 
Tabitha from the dead (ix. 36-40). As an opener, he was miracu- 
lously delivered from prison on two occasions ; first, together with 
the other Apostles, when an angel opened the prison doors (v. 19) ; 
second, alone at night, when guarded by four quaternions of soldiers 
and sleeping between two of them, an angel appearing, and a light 
(as if of the dawn) suddenly shining in the prison and the two 
chains on his wrists falling off—after which he was led out of the 
city through the iron gate (as if from the underworld), which 
opened of its own accord (xii. 3-11). The latter account is prob- 
ably the earlier, and may well have been suggested by the rising of 
Pisces with the sun at the spring equinox; indeed, it is said that 
Herod (as a night figure) intended to keep Peter in prison until 
after Easter (xii. 4). The two chains correspond to the cord (or 
cords) that bind together the two Fishes of Pisces; and the Hebrew 
pethah signifies a gate or door, while pathah signifies to unbind, to 
set free—from chains in Jerm. xl. 40.2° After his second escapv, 
Peter went to the house of John Mark (supposed to be his son, as 
suggested by 1 Pet. v. 13), where he was first seen by a damsel 
named Rhode (Acts xii. 13), who was probably a daughter of Peter 
originally, for Rhode was one of the three children of Poseidon 
(Apollod. I, 4-4. In later tradition, Peter has a daughter Petronilla). 
Rhode or Rhoda—Rosy, is an appropriate name for the dawn (the 
wife or daughter of the solar opener), and it is supposed to be a 
Greek equivalent of the Phoenician Adamath (Andromeda), inter- 
preted the Rosy-one (Brown,. Prim. Constels. I, p. 49), who was 
chained to a rock in the Greek myth, and who is constellated just 
above Pisces. She is one of the so-called family group of constella- 
tions, which includes the mother, Kassiepeia (—Rosy-faced ; Brown, 
[bid., p. 38) and the father, Kepheus (whose name as we have it is 
apparently from the Ph. Keph—a stone; but in its original form 
it quite probably signified Head in the sense of Leader or Chief, 
from the widely distributed root kep or keph, with the primary sig- 
nificance of “something rounded or curved—Heb. KPH, cf. Sansc, 
Kapala, Gr. Kephale, Lat. caput for the top, head, chief, etc. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Peter was a bald-headed old man—Nicephorus, H. 
E., I, 37, etc.). It is not improbable that Peter—Kephas was iden- 


20 Miraculous escapes from, prison are not uncommon in ancient legend; 
many of them relating to the rising of the sun god, who is represented on Baby- 
lonian seals as stepping through the eastern gate or door, the leaves of which 


Hee swung back by the two warders (Sayce, Rel. Anc. Eg. and Bab., 
p. 79) 
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tified by some with Kepheus, who is figured up-side down, with his 
feet toward the pole of the earth, in the far north of the house of 
Pisces ; and according to tradition, Peter was crucified head down 
at Rome (Origen in Eusebius, H. E., III, 1; Euseb., Dem. Evang. 
III, p. 116c, etc. John xxi. 18, 19, has been recognized often but 
erroneously as a prophecy of the crucifixion of Peter). Moreover, 
Peter is the key-bearer, and the constellation Kassiepia was at one 
time known to the Greeks as the Lyconian Key, from the figure 
formed by its chief stars, while Aratos describes it as a door with a 
key (Allen, Star Names, p. 143). 

Andrew, in Greek Andreas=Manly, is here recognized as hav- 
ing been originally a surname of Jacob (son of Zebedee) as the 
Apostle of Aquarius, the only man in the zodiac; and it is probably 
that Andrew first became a separate Apostle and brother of Simon 
Peter when the latter became the first Apostle, with Judas (Iscariot) 
relegated to the last place among the twelve—the twelvefold group- 
ing being maintained by the omission of the duplicate Judas (in 
Mark and Matt.) or Thaddaeus-Lebbaeus (in Luke and Acts). In 
the New Testament, we are told practically nothing of Andrew; he 
is only a name in the synoptics and supernumerary in the original 
group of the first four Apostles, as we saw above. He is coupled 
with Peter in the catalogs of Matt. and Luke; in the call 
of the first four apostles in Matt. and Mark, and in the 
story of the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law in Mark (prob- 
ably by an interpolation) ; but he is omitted from Luke’s call of the 
first apostles, and is placed after John in the catalogs of Mark and 
Acts, while we also find “Peter and Jacob and John and Andrew” 
in Mark xiii. 3. Elsewhere in the New Testament, Andrew is men- 
tioned only in John—in the call of the first five apostles; where he 
is the brother of Peter; in vi. 8, the story of the multiplication of 
loaves and fishes (where we might expect to find Peter), and inci- 
dentally in xii. 22, in connection with Philip. The equation Jacob= 
Andrew is primarily indicated by the fact that Luke has Jacob but 
not Andrew among the first apostles called, while in the correspond- 
ing Joannine group we find Andrew but not Jacob (see above). 


Nevertheless, there is a remote possibility that Andrew was origi- 
nally a separate but supernumerary Apostle, introduced as the twin 
brother of Simon Peter for the purpose of supplying figures for the 
two fishes of Pisces. There is no apparent reason for supposing 
that “Andrew” was ever a surname of Simon (Peter) ; but Andrew 
may have been taken by some for a counterpart of the Patriarch 
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Reuben, whose symbol was a man, and who has the first place in 
most of the Old Testament catalogs. 

The martyrdom of Andrew by crucifixion, on a Greek or 
Andrew’s cross (as suggested by the fact that his name is Greek) 
is related in the Acts of Andrew, where he is said to have been put 
to death in Petrae, a city of Achaea, by order of the proconsul 
Aegeas or Aegeates—as perhaps suggested by the story of the 
Athenian Aegeus who in one account had Androgeus (son of 
Andros) murdered (Pausan. I, 27, 9; Diodor. IV, 60, etc.), Decem- 
ber 30, was fixed as the date of Andrew’s martyrdom, doubtless 
because that month was allotted to him by those who allotted Janu- 
ary (the month of Janus) to Peter. 

Jacob and John. The allotment of Simon Peter to Pisces and 
Philip—Horse-lover to Sagittarius, the Man-horse, leaves Aquarius 
for Jacob (whence his surname Andrew) and Capricorn for John. 
Jacob and John are both fishermen; and Capricorn ruled over sailors 
(Manilius, IV, 25) while Aquarius ruled the sea and the waters in 
general (IV, 20). The Hasmonean counterpart of John (Joannes) 
was Joannes Gaddis (see above) ; and it is not impossible that this 
surname was referred by some to the Hebrew gedi=a young goat, 
or to the Syriac gadio—=a goat, while Capricorn was generally known 
as the Goat or Sea-goat, although figured with a fish’s tail (see Allen, 
Star Names, pp. 135-138). In the Acts of Philip, an early Christian 
work, John is called “son of Barega”; 1. e., “son of the living water.” 
Jacob and John are sons of Zebedee (Gr. Zebdaios; Syr. Zabdai, for 
Heb. Zabdi—Gift; i. e., Gift of God, Zabdiel, or Gift-of-Jehovah, 
Zebadiah), of whom nothing is related except that he was present 
when his sons were called by Jesus (Mark i. 20; Matt. iv. 21, but 
not Luke). It is not impossible that Zebedee was represented origi- 
nally as the father of Jesus and his four brothers, before the latter 
were differentiated from the first four Apostles. Thus it is only 
in Matt. (and John) that we find Jonas as the father of Simon Peter, 
and the comparatively late introduction of Joseph as the father of 
Jesus has already been pointed out. In the Gospel accounts of the 
women at the cross of Jesus, Matthew’s “mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren” (xxvii. 56) equates with Mark’s “Salome” (xv. 40; cf. xvi. 
1) and Luke’s “Joanna” (xxiv. 10) ; but there is no other evidence 
that either of these names belonged to the mother of Jacob and 
John—in fact, in Luke viii. 3, Joanna as one of the female followers 

21In the Greek and English of the Old Testament and New Testament, 


the Hebrew “Jacob” is always transliterated “Jacob”: while the Apostle is 
“Jakobos” in Greek, “Jacobus” in Latin, but “James” in English. 
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of Jesus is called the wife of “Chuza, Herod’s steward” (see 
Table I). 

According to the catalog of Mark (and there only), Jesus gave 
Jacob and John the surname of Boanerges, which is there inter- 
preted “Sons of thunder”; for these Apostles were allotted to the 
storm signs Aquarius and Capricorn, and accordingly were con- 
ceived as bold and impetuous. In other words, they were zealous 
(like Peter), which is in accordance with the character of their 
Zealot and Hasmonean counterparts.. Thus, in Mark ix. 38-40, they 
take it upon themselves to rebuke one who cast out devils in the 
name of Jesus; and are rebuked in turn by the latter (cf. Luke ix. 
49-50) ; and in Luke ix. 54, they say to Jesus: “Lord, wilt thou that 
we should call down fire from heaven and consume them [certain 
unbelieving Samaritans] as also did Elijah?” (2 Kings 1. 10-12—this 
fire representing lightning in the mythic view). It is not improb- 
able that these two Apostles have the two swords in Luke xxii. 36-38. 

Jacob and John requested of Jesus that one of them might sit 
at his right hand and the other at his left hand in the glory of his 
kingdom, and they declared themselves able to drink of the cup (of 
suffering) that he was to drink and to be baptized with the baptism 
(of blood) with which he was to be baptized; but Jesus told them 
that while they would drink of that cup and be baptized with that 
baptism (we know that the Zealot Jacob was crucified), it was not 
in his power to grant that they should have seats as requested, and 
he added that whoever among the Twelve desired to become great 
and first would be servant and bondman to the rest—in other 
words, last (Mark x. 35-45, and Matt. xx. 20-27, in the latter text 
the request being put in the mouth of the mother of Zebedee’s sons). 
A variant parallel to this account is found in the story of Buddha; 
two of his disciples, Upatishya and Maudgalyayana, being said to 
have prayed in a previous incarnation that they might sit respec- 
tively on his right hand and left hand when he appeared on earth, 
which prayer was finally granted (Bigandet, Burmese Life, p. 153; 
Lillie, Influence of Buddhism, p. 44). This appears to be the earlier 
and correct form of the mythic concept, the basic idea evidently 
being that two disciples are actually distinguished from the others 
as flanking figures in relation to the Master, which is denied in the 
Gospel account; and there can be little doubt that these flanking 
figures originally represented the sun and the moon, respectively 
on the right and the left of the cosmic god. In Egyptian mythology, 
the cosmic god had the sun for his right eye and the moon for his 
left eye, while the eastern solar flabellum was his right hand and 
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the western flabellum was his left hand (see previous articles on 
“The Cosmic Eyes” and “The Cosmic Hands”). In the Old Testa- 
ment story of the birth of Jacob and his brother Esau (Gen. xxv. 
26), Jacob (in his original lunar character) is born after Esau 
(=the Hairy, a solar figure), “his hand holding the heel of Esau, 
so his name was called Jacob” (as if ‘one who takes hold by the 
heel,’ from YKB—a heel) ; and while this means that the nation of 
Jacob (Israel) originated after that of Esau (Edom), nevertheless 
the lunar Jacob as the heel corresponds to the west and the cosmic 
left hand, while the solar Esau corresponds to the east and the right 
hand. In accordance with this, the Apostle Jacob belongs on the 
left hand of Jesus, and John on the right hand, the place of honor; 
in all probability John thus becoming the beloved disciple of the 
Gospel of John, just as Upatishya is Buddha’s beloved disciple 
(and as the Apostle of the right hand, John may have been identified 
with, the Patriarch Benjamin==Son of the right hand). But as Peter 
has the first place among the Apostles, Jesus is made to intimate 
that both Jacob and John will be in the lowest or last place (see 
above, and cf. Mark ix. 33-35; Matt. xx. 26, 27); and as allotted 
to Aquarius and Capricorn these Apostles have the last two places 
in the zodiac in relation to the annual course of the sun, with the 
first place belonging to Peter in Pisces.?* As flanked by Jacob and 
John for Aquarius and Capricorn, Jesus would be placed at the 
winter solstice about 2000 B.C., which in itself indicates a pre-Chris- 
tian origin for the mythic concept. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |! 


°2 Nevertheless, some appear to have given Jacob the first place, perhaps 
because his Old Testament counterpart was father of the twelve Patriarchs. 
Thus Jacob as the brother of Jesus was the first to see the latter after his resur- 
rection, according to the interpolated 1 Cor. xv. 7; and Jacob the brother of 
John was the first martyr, executed with the sword, according to Acts xii. 2. 
Subsequen tmentions of Jacob in Acts are evidently considered references to 
the brother of eJsus (xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18) 
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AN ANATOMY OF DEMOCRACY 
BY J. V. NASH. 


ROBABLY there is no other political dogma which in the United 
States has been so fondly cherished and so unquestionably ac- 
cepter, almost as an inspired pronouncement, as the statement in the 
Declaration of Independence which proclaims that all men are created 
equal. True, many of the very men who borrowed this dictum 
from Rousseau and wrote it into our Declaration at Philadelphia in 
1776 were themselves the owners of slaves. 
“With this letter,” wrote George Washington to Captain John 
Thompson, a sailing master about to start for the West Indies, “With 
this letter comes a Negro, Tom, which I beg the favor of you to sell 
in any of the islands you may go to for whatever he will fetch and 
bring me in return for him one hogshead of best molasses, one hogs- 
head of best rum, one barrel of limes if good and cheap, one pot of 
tamarinds, two small pots of mixed sweetmeats, and residue, much 
or little, in good old spirits.” 


But by one of those psychological sleights of hand which enable 
statesmen to wave blandly out of mind unpleasant facts which con- 
flict with theories adopted to rationalize a political policy—in this 
case the separation of the colonies from the British Crown—the 
signers of the Declaration were not disturbed by the existence of the 
institution of slavery in their midst. 

While the United States, therefore, was apostrophized in song 
and story as “the land of the free,” its democracy necessarily had a 
somewhat Pickwickian flavor, since human slavery continued to 
flourish here long after it had been outlawed by monarchical Europe. 
In Europe, with its numerous population and superabundance of 
cheap white labor, there was never any market for Negro slaves; 
hence the moral sense of the governing class was not warped by 
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economic considerations which always seek to justify social condi- 
tions that are profitable to the dominant financial interests in the 
community. In America, on the other hand, there was from the 
beginning a scarcity of white labor south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, in the great plantation country; and, following the invention 
of the cotton gin, which made large-scale production possible, slave 
labor became a source of unbounded wealth to the landed gentry 
which exercised supreme political control throughout the South and 
for many years dictated the policies of the Federal government at 
Washington. 

Before the economic effects of the boom in slave-produced cot- 
ton began to be fully felt, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, and other 
liberal Southerners had indeed looked forward to the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. From this Southern emancipation movement had 
sprung the Liberian colonization scheme, which aimed to solve the 
Negro problem by the ultimate repatriation of all American slaves, 
who were to be transported back to and assisted to settle in Africa. 
The struggling Republic of Liberia still clings to a narrow strip of 
the low and sultry coast of equatorial West Africa, a forlorn remin- 
der of this all but forgotten movement of one hundred years ago. 


But when the economic prosperity of the South became obvious- 
ly rooted in slave-grown cotton, which constituted the principal arti- 
cle of export and the source of a constantly increasing wealth to the 
planter class, the Liberian project was abandoned. It began to dawn 
upon the consciousness of the Southern aristocracy that chattel sla- 
very was a God-ordained institution. The Mexican war was fought 
in order to gain fresh territories for its expansion at the expense of 
a benighted neighbor which did not recognize slavery, and by the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise vast areas in the West were 
thrown open to the slave power. Finally, in 1857, slavery was as- 
sured the fullest protection of the Government by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the famous or infamous Dred Scott case. In this 
decision the Supreme Court no doubt acted just as conscientiously 


as it did the other day in maintaining the constitutionality of Child 
Labor. 


It was only in the North, where slavery had never been econom- 
ically profitable, that the movement for abolition continued to find 
adherents after, say, 1825. The South would have even prohibited 
the discussion of the slavery question in Congress but was frus- 


trated, largely through the efforts of the venerable John Quincy 
Adams in the House. 
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The Christian churches in the South could see no moral issue 
in slavery. Without exception they endorsed and re-echoed the 
prevailing economic doctrines, and they were ready with Biblical 
texts in support of their position on this point. Paul’s injunction, 
“Servants, obey your masters,” (all servants of course were slaves 
in his day) was thundered from a thousand pulpits. 


The great Methodist and Baptist communions—the largest 
Protestant denominations—were rent in twain over the slavery ques- 
tion, and the breach has never been healed to this day. The Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches, it is true, maintained their unity of 
fellowship, but were not behindhand in furnishing 100 per cent 
patriots to both the Union and the Confederacy, although in the 
North, as late as 1864, an Episcopal bishop (the Right Rev. Dr. 
John Henry Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of Vermont) published a book 
in which he sought to establish, by an overwhelming array of texts 
from the Old and New Testaments and from the Church Fathers, 
the divine institution and sanction of slavery. A Southern Episco- 
pal Bishop became a General in the Confederate Forces. Again, 
while the Catholic Archbishop Hughes of New York went on a diplo- 
matic mission to Europe for President Lincoln, the noted Catholic 
poet-priest, Father Abram Ryan, served as a Confederate chaplain, 
and, so it is said, when the fray grew particularly hot seized a rifle 
and took his place in the ranks. Bishop John England of Charles- 
ton, S. C., the most distinguished Catholic prelate in the South at the 
time of his death a few years before the war, eloquently upheld the 
morality and lawfulness of slavery. 

But by 1860 the world had reached a stage in the progress of 
Liberalism and Democracy in which the existence of slavery was an 
anachronism and could not long be tolerated in any civilized country, 
no matter how profitable it might be to a handful of wealthy planters 
in one section. Had there been no Civil War and no Emancipation 
proclamation by President Lincoln in 1863, it is altogether probable 
that slavery would have disappeared in the lifetime of the generation 
which fought in that conflict. Slavery had been outlawed by the 
Supreme Court of World Opinion, and its survival much beyond 
1870, even in the United States, is inconceivable. 

Possibly, indeed, if there had never been a Lincoln there would 
have been no Civil War, although it is not meant to intimate that 
Lincoln was consciously responsible for the conflict. 

“T incoln,” says the late Goldwin Smith in his Reminiscences, with 


all his wisdom and goodness of heart, never took—or at least never 
showed that he took—a right view of the case with which he had to 
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deal; if he had, perhaps there would have been no war. He viewed 
and treated as a rebellion that which was in fact a natural disruption, 
postponed for some time by uneasy shifts and compromises, but in- 
evitable in the end.” 

Perhaps a truer view is that of Henry Adams, a New Englander 
of the New Englanders and one of the most penetrating students of 
history in his generation, who in his illuminating Education writes: 
“Not one man in Aemrica wanted the Civil War, or expected or in- 
tended it. A small minority wanted secession. The vast majority 
wanted to go on with their occupations in peace. Not one, however, 
clever or learned, guessed what happened. Possibly a few Southern 
loyalists in despair might dream it is an impossible chance; but none 
planned it.” 

Jefferson Davis, later President of the Confederacy, in one of 

his last speeches on the floor of the United States Senate, in Decem- 
ber, 1860, said: 
“This Union is dear to me as a Union of fraternal states. It would 
lose its value to me if I had to regard it as a Union held together by 
physical force. I would be happy to know that every state now felt 
that fraternity which made this Union possible; and if that confi- 
dence could go out, if evidence satisfactory to the people of the South 
could be given, that that feeling existed in the hearts of the Northern 
people, you might burn your statute books and we would cling to the 
Union still. But it is because of their conviction that hostility and 
not fraternity now exists in the hearts of the Northern people, that 
they are looking to their reserved rights and to their independent 
powers for their own protection.... If you can submit to them 
that evidence, I feel confidence that with the evidence that aggression 
is henceforth to cease, will terminate all the measures for defense.” 
(Congressional Globe, 1860-61, P. 30). 


This may justly be considered a fair reflection of the attitude of 


the sober-minded leaders of the South even as late as a month after 
Lincoln’s election. 


The fact seems to be that the South was precipitated into the 
war largely by psychological forces, the chief of which was a wide- 
spread distrust of Mr. Lincoln, whose uncouth backwoods antece- 
dents, combined with his ungainly, unkempt appearance, bizarre 
manners, and irritating public utterances, instilled in the Southern 
people an instinctive and unreasoning fear of his purposes toward 
them. In vain, upon taking office, he disclaimed the slightest inten- 
tion to interfere with slavery or to meddle in any way with the local 
affairs of the South. In the eyes of the frightened Southern folk 
Mr. Lincoln was an ogre, Seward a villain, and their party, the 
“Black Republicans,” little better than cut-throats and pirates. 
Charles Francis Adams, on reaching London, found this caricature 
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of Lincoln and Seward so firmly imbedded in the minds of even the 
English people that to fight against it was useless. To quote once 
more from “The Education of Henry Adams”: 


“London was altogether beside itself on one point in especial; it 
created a nightmare of its own, and gave it the shape of Abraham 
Lincoln. Behind this it placed another demon, if possible more 
devilish, and called it Mr. Seward. In regard to these two men 
English society seemed demented. Defence was useless; explana- 
tion was vain; one could only let the passion exhaust itself. One’s 
best friends were as unreasonable as enemies, for the belief in poor 
Mr. Lincoln’s brutality and Seward’s ferocity became a dogma of 
popular faith.” 


And so the war came. 


it. 


It is sixty years since chattel slavery was abolished in America. 
With the blot of slavery cleansed from our national banner, surely 
we could now, without the least trace of hypocrisy, proclaim anew 
and in louder, fuller, more triumphant tones, the gospel of the Decla- 
ration of Independence: “All men are created equal, with inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Were not 
all now, black or white, free in fact and equal before the law? Of 
course, poor men could not hire expensive lawyers to move juries by 
their skill and eloquence, and if a man had not the money wherewith 
to pay a fine he was sent to jail. But then, was it not a man’s own 
fault if he was poor? Was he not on an equality with every other 
man, and if he failed to accumulate a fortune, was it not an evidence 
of shiftlessness, laziness, or downright perversity, for which he 
should suffer the consequences ? 


In my school days years ago in Boston, Montgomery’s Ameri- 
can History was one of the official text books, and the source of all 
historical truth. Who Mr. Montgomery was, I never had the least 
idea; probably the good old gentleman is long since dead and gone. 
The history was written in simple yet sententious language, setting 
forth the United States as a nation providentially raised up by God 
as a refuge for mankind,—a haven for the oppressed of all the earth, 
a land where all men are “free and equal,” with glorious and un- 
limited opportunity to............ get rich. We were no longer a mere 
United States; we were the whole Western Hemisphere—We were 
“AMERICA.” And so, at the conclusion of the history, which left 
off about the year 1890, the author, as a fitting climax, wound up 
with the sublime reflection that the story of American (i. e., United 
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States) history, through which the book had conducted the youthful 
student, pointed conclusively to one moral, which was: AMERICA 
MEANS OPPORTUNITY. 

Yes, America meant opportunity—Opportunity for SUCCESS 
—to all. To question that statement would have seemed something 
akin to blasphemy. If it were questioned—as it never was—the 
heretic would instantly have had pointed out to him the figure of 
some conspicuous “self-made” man of the latter nineteenth century. 
“Look at Andrew Carnegie!”’ parents admonished little boys. 


But the greatest object lesson of all was the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter who became President and “saved the 
nation.” The incontrovertible fact of Lincoln seemed a triumphant, 
an utterly overwhelming confirmation and vindication of our be- 
loved dogma of political and economic democracy and of Success 
through the exercise of free will. And so we have with due solem- 
nity preached to our children the gospel of democracy somewhat 
after the following fashion: “Any one of you can become Presi- 
dent. If you fail to become President, it will be due to willful lazi- 
ness, shiftlessness, or some other form of culpable depravity.” 

Of course, one might interpose an objection which seemed never 
to occur to these simple people; that even if all the good little boys 
did their very utmost to cultivate every moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, and all of them were to achieve 100% results, still, they could 
not by any possibility all become President, any more than that sev- 
eral million little boys could all catch one red apple which some 
benevolent old gentleman might throw among them once every 
four years. Granted that all little boys were equally industrious, 
thrifty, studious, and deserving, the one who should win the prize of 
the Presidency would a fortiori be determined by quite other factors, 
just as has always been the case. 

Some of the Presidents, to be sure, have been men of marked 
ability, although Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, for many years President 
of the University of Chicago, speaks of even Monroe as “an excellent 
example of that eminently respectable mediocrity which a long ex- 
perience has now taught us to expect in a presiden of these United 
States,”’* 

Take a recent instance of the practical operation of “democracy” 
in the choice of our chief executives. In 1901 a young anarchist, 
inspired, it is said, by the teachings of a well-known lady revolution- 
ist, shot and killed President McKinley, a worthy but quite unre- 


markable gentleman whose election had been procured by “Boss” 
* The growth of the American Nation, Page 191. 
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Hanna. Theodore Roosevelt, who had been shunted into the Vice- 
Presidency by the “interests,” for the express purpose of keeping 
him out of the Presidency, stepped across McKinley’s dead body 
into the White House, later appointed Taft his successor, quarreled 
with him, and produced a split in the Republican party, through 
which aperture Mr. T. Woodrow Wilson (whose nomination in turn 
had been due to a quarrel between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Champ Clark) 
squeezed his thin pedagogical form and for eight years stood before 
the world as the voice and conscience of 100,000,000 “Americans,” 
notwithstanding the fact that he received only a minority of the popu- 
lar vote, both in 1912 and 1916. Having achieved such perfect 
democracy at home, we were ready in 1917 to send a conscripted 
army to Europe to “make the world safe for democracy.” 


HE. 


I have referred to Abraham Lincoln as the traditional example 
of the heights to which, it has been proudly asserted, any poor boy 
can rise in “America.” But we are beginning to realize the naiveté 
of this belief, for in the light of modern psychology we know that 
Lincoln was not congenitally like any boy, certainly not like the 
stunted offspring of a steel mill worker living in a city slum. He 
was born in the great outdoors, waxed in strength through wrestling 
with the elemental forces of Nature, and was endowed with a mind 
of extraordinary power. 


As water will always rise or fall to the level at which it finds 
equilibrium, so Lincoln, born under whatever system of government, 
or in whatever social milieu, would have sought and found some 
avenue for the exercise of his native talents. That Lincoln became 
President, however, was due to the confluence of many factors of 
time and place. Had the Republican Convention of 1860 been held 
elsewhere than in Chicago, the course of history would have been 
changed. 


But, it may still be reasoned, although election to high office in 
our government may not be a reward of pure merit, and may depend 
mainly on factors over which an individual has little or no control, 
are not all “free and equal’ in that they have an equal opportunity to 
achieve material “success” and the enjoyment of a high degree of 
happiness ? 

Here again, the answer must be that water cannot rise higher 
than its source. And now, what is the mental source, in which 
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all ability originates and from which all “success” must flow, among 
the great mass of people in democratic “America”? 
“Every human being,” says Goddard,* “reaches at some time 


a level of intelligence beyond which he never gets; these levels range 
from the lowest or idiotic, to the highest levels of genius.” 


Samuel Scott, writing in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for March, 1922, says: 

“An examination of the drafted men of America during the 
late war leads to the conclusion that ‘most of the population is of the 
mental age and capacity of a pupil in an upper grade of the grammar 
school.’ ”’ 

Diagrams and statistics of the army tests have recently been 
prepared by the Surgeon-General and published by authority of the 
War Department. They will repay a little examination. It should 
be borne in mind that the tests were made by trained scientists upon 
a large group of men, taken from all walks of life, from whom the 
actually idiotic, feeble-minded, crippled, and seriously diseased had 
already been weeded out by the local draft boards. 


The following table correlates the official ratings of the men 
with the approximate mental age limits of each group: 


D—- 10iper, center nee Mental age of 10 and less. 
D US) PetCeninieec estas Mental age of 10 to 11. 
C= 20! POT CONG sreccerescesn st: Mental age of 11 to 12. 
C 2D. [CE Cette tere Mental age of 13 to 14. 
Ca 1614 pen Centaerscy Mental age of 15 to 16. 
B O... per Cente Annes es Mental age of 16 to 17. 
yan Mp OL COT estes ans Mental age of 18 and over. 


The tests applied by the psychologists were worked out to cover 
the mental age of 18 as the upper limit, indicating “very superior in- 
telligence.”” But only 4% per cent of 2,000,000 picked young men 
were able to qualify for that classification. It appears that 10 per 
cent (200,000) of the conscripts—men of from 21 to 30, inclusive 
—were unable to give satisfactory answers to a set of fifteen ques- 
tions such as the following: 

1. How many are thirty and seven men? 
2. Are cats useful animals because they catch mice, or because 
they are gentle, or because they are afraid of dogs? 
_ 3. Is leather used for shoes because it is produced in all coun- 
tries, or because it wears well, or because it is an animal product? 
4. Do these two words mean the same or opposite: wet—dry ? 


cr 


5. Do these two words mean the same or opposite: in—out? 


* Human E ficiency and Levels of Intelligence, By Henry Herbert Goddard, 


Director of the Bureau of Juvenile Research of Ohio, Princeton University 
Press, 1920. 
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6. Do these two words mean the same or opposite: hill— 
valley ? 


7. Rearrange this group of words into a sentence and tell 
whether it is a true or false statement: lions strong are. 


8. Do the same with this group: houses people in live. 


9. Do the same with this group: days there in are week 
eight a. 


10. Do the same with this group: leg flies one have only. 
11. Write the next two numbers in this series: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
12. In this seriés= 15, 20, 25, 30, 35. 

ta.) -fasithis series:). 6 7) 6,54... 


14. From the four words in capitals select one that is related 
to the third word in italics as the second is to the first: 
gun—shoots ie knife— 
RUN, CGULS, diAT. BIRD; 


15. Do the same with these: 
ear—hear ye-— 


TABLA HAND, SEE, PLAY. 

We are told that a man was allowed fifty minutes in which to 
solve these problems. Each type of question, moreover, was fully 
explained, and the method of procedure illustrated, before the test 
began. No one who passed this or a similar test successfully was 
rated as low as D—(mental age 10 years or less). The net result of 
these examinations was that just 70 per cent of the men rated men- 
tally fourteen years of age or less. 


LV. 


The tragedy in the conditions revealed by the army tests lies in 
the fact that when a mind reaches a mental age of, say, fourteen 
years, and then stops, it has stopped forever. The man may grow 
to physical maturity; he may manage to earn a living by unskilled 
labor or at some simple trade or industrial task; he may and usually 
does marry and raise a numerous family; but no amount of ambition, 
thrift, or perseverance will enable him to attain to a position beyond 
the capacities of a mental child. We shall seek in vain among the 
ranks of the mental fourteen year olds for a potential ao drew Car- 
negie or Abraham Lincoln. 

Roger W. Babson, an eminent statistician, reports that 2 per 
cent of the population are responsible for all our “progress”; that 
they control and use the other 98 per cent, who are mere ciphers. 

There are certainly many features of American life which tend 
to confirm the inference of the relatively low mental age of the popu- 
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lation at large. The fact that baseball has taken its place as our 
great “national game,” is highly suggestive in this connection. Base- 
ball is not an adult’s game. It is a game of the adolescent boy; and 
it is a matter of common observation that boys are its most enthusi- 
astic “fans” and non-professional players. Every vacant lot in our 
cities furnishes a field for the youthful players. But the appeal of 
the boyish game to the great mass of average men has in recent 
years grown so great, that baseball has become not only our “national 
game,” but a highly specialized industry in which millions of dollars 
are invested and thousands of professional players are employed. 
One of the most noted of our Federal jurists was recently taken 
from the bench to become its general manager, at a salary which a 
movie queen might envy. 


Significant, also, is the growth of fantastic secret societies, of 
which the Ku Klux Klan is a recent very extraordinary but in many 
respects characteristic example. The weird costumes and gaudy 
jeweled insignia which they affect, the background of barbaric Ori- 
ental grandeur which they frequently display, and their gandiloquent 
terminology, as well as the air of portentous mystery in which they 
envelope their rites, naturally exercise a powerful fascination upon 
immature mentalities. The common adoption of the name of some 
bird or animal species as the official title of the order is suggestive of 
a reversion to primitive totemism. 

Turn now to our newspapers, with their principal headlines de- 
voted to crime or violence of one sort or another, and their thick 
“sport” supplements. A glance is sufficient to confirm our suspicion 
that the great bulk of the “news” carried in the press is intended to 
supply the wants of fourteen year old minds. At the present time 
the most widely advertised daily “feature” writer on the staff of a 
newspaper boasting one of the largest circulations in Chicago is a 
fourteen year old boy. 

The school records and wage statistics of the United States, 
studied in connection with the figures of the army tests, reveal a 
condition of affairs which cannot be viewed without serious concern. 
It appears that 13 per cent of the population leave school in the fourth 
grade and 60 per cent never graduate from the grammar school. 
Only 10 per cent enter a high school, and but 3 per cent graduate. 
One per cent goes to college. 


In the matter of wages, Clarence Darrow is authority for the 
following : 


“Six per cent earn $150 to $200 a year— I mean, that is what 
they get. Twelve per cent get $250 to $300 a year. Sixteen per 
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cent $350 to $400. Thirty-one per cent $450 to $600. Sixty-eight 
per cent get less than $15 a week, and that is less than the minimum 
fixed for keeping a family. Twenty-seven per cent get $750 to 
$1000, and only 2 per cent get over $1250.” 

Whether or not these figures are official does not appear, but 


according to information made public some time ago at Washington 
by Representative Knight, Republican, of Ohio, and quoted in the 
press, average annual earnings are well below $1,000. Mr. Knight 
gives statistics showing that federal, state, country, and municipal 
taxation imposes a burden of $82 per capita, or about $350 for each 
family annually, and he goes on to say: 

“It is difficult to get average annual earnings, for there are no 


returns from farmers, but leaving them out and taking an average 
on the rettirns, it was about $950 for the past year.” 


A respected citizen of Evanston, Illinois, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday anniversary recently. The gentleman is a devout 
Christian and pillar of the church, who has accumulated many mil- 
lions of dollars in the grain pit of the Chicago Board of Trade by 
speculating in wheat as it passes from the producer to the consumer. 
He has never produced a bushel of wheat or any other useful com- 
modity himself, but an extraordinarily quick-witted brain has en- 
abled him to effect sensational “corners” of the market which have 
netted him millions, with corresponding losses to others. On his 
seventieth anniversary, the newspaper reporters asked the wheat 
magnate to tell our young men how to be successful. He obligingly 
gave two rules: ‘Work hard and save.” Excellent advice to the 
great army of mental fourteen year olds! The canny old Pecksniff 
of the wheat gamblers doubtless winked when giving it. 


ve 


One hundred years ago a mentally fourteen year old man had, 
to be sure, no small chance of attaining to a position of influence and 
affluence, because the country was itself in the fourteen year old 
class. The keen-eyed, dead-shot, resourceful frontiersman, though 
he had never been to school, might become a Governor. He might, 
and often did, acquire wealth in lands and in herds. But to-day the 
redoubtable hunter and successful fighter of redskins has no more 
place in our political and economic system than has the dodo. 

The mental fourteen year olds are today not only in the majority, 
as the army tests show; they are steadily increasing in proportion to 
the population. With the development of machine production, do- 
ing away with the necessity for initiative and skill in the manipulation 
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of tools, the mentally lower grade man is a better workman than 
the superior type, because his reflexes. being more mechanical, are 
more perfectly adjusted to the operations of the machine. 


But what chance has the mental fourteen year old in the 
struggle for “Success” to-day? By what process can he escape from 
the ranks of the wage-earners into the class of executives or “own- 
ers”? As civilization becomes more complex, competition for the 
prizes of life proceeds over an ever higher level and so becomes pro- 
gressively keener. Thus on one side we have a diminishing minority 
of heirs to wealth and power, and on the other side an increasing 
multitude of the disinherited. And just because now and then an 
individual of the mentally superior type is born among the disin- 
herited, and after a long and bloody struggle forces his way up into 
the class to which he normally belongs, we proclaim the “self-made 
man,” unmindful of the fact that it was not he, but a caprice of 
Nature, which “made” him. 


5 


And in the realm of political “democracy,” how does the men- 
tally fourteen year old, who constitutes 70 per cent of the population, 
fare? What chance does he have to go to Congress? Who will 
manage his campaign; who will finance it? The rank and file of the 
population—the laborers, the mechanics, the trades union people 
generally—are simply not represented at all in our law-making bodies. 
Imagine a factory worker in the Senate! But why not? There are 
millions of sober, industrious, conscientious men who, by reason of 
their mental age limitations, can never hope to be anything but fac- 
tory workers, laborers or the like. They pay taxes, they are drafted 
for war, and there could be no production of wealth without their 
co-operation. They have their legitimate interests which deserve 
consideration and protection. Why should they not be represented 
among our legislators by their own delegates? Why should our 
Congress be practically a soviet of lawyers and others who live solely 
by their wits—a Congress of the 2 per cent? 


It may fairly be questioned in what sense a government may 
claim to be a representative republic when the overwhelming majority 
of the citizens—the great mass of bona-fide farmers and wage earn- 
ers—is totally unrepresented by persons from its own ranks who 
understand its problems and share its point of view. And we may 
ask further, is a country “safe for democracy” while these silent 
millions are governed by members of a superior mental age group 
into which they can never graduate, howsoever great their efforts ? 
I am not raising the question as to whether or not we should have 
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better government through a different scheme of representation. (It 
has been said that a truly benevolent despotism is undoubtedly the 
“best” government). I am merely asking whether our present sys- 
tem is really a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, it may likewise be asked 
in what sense can America mean “opportunity” for the 70 per cent 
who are mentally fourteen years of age or less, who are what they 
are by no fault of their own, and who cannot by any possibility 
change the convolutions in the gray matter which determine the limit 
of their mental growth. Must the promise of equal opportunity and 
protection in the exercise of the “inalienable rights” of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness be only a mockery to the great majority ? 


The fact at least must be faced, that in our highly complex civil- 
ization to-day the struggle for existence, unchecked by any just sys- 
_tem of social control, is a battle of individual wits, whereby a small 
aristocrocy of mental supermen maintain a Nietzschean dominion 
ove the vast majority who are doomed by conditions over which they 
have no control to a position of political and economic inferiority. 
Under such conditions, “democracy” is but a sham and a deceit, and 
will be, until the growing social consciousness which has already 
abolished chattel slavery throughout the world, shall agree that every 
form of exploitation of the many by the few must cease. 


Mental cunning then would be allowed no greater political or 
economic privileges than individual physical prowess is permitted in 
civilized countries to-day. To-day a man is severely penalized for 
lack of brain, although an individual is less responsible for the con- 
stitution of his brain than he is for the development of his brawn. 
The acquisition of wealth and power by physical might, while once 
the rule, is now justly condemned, but to perform the same trick by 
means of mental force is still regarded as praiseworthy, even in a 
“democratic” society. 


In my paper entitled “A Biological Interpretation of Politics,” 
I pointed out that Huxley was convinced that the key to the problem 
of government is to be found in the history of the development of the 
family group. In Huxley’s mind, however, a too narrow applica- 
tion of the Darwinian concept embodied in the phrase, “the struggle 
for existence,” prevented a just appreciation of the vital part played 
by co-operation in the evolution of the human race. The success of 
the primitive family group was conditioned not by the sharpness ot 
individual competition but by the degree of co-operation which ex- 
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isted among its members. It was mutual service, not a tooth and 
claw struggle for individual domination among the members of the 
group, which made possible man’s progressive mastery of his en- 
vironment and the development of the arts. In proportion as man 
has broken away from the ideal of co-operation have political and 
economic disasters dogged his heels, so that Huxley, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, could write such a despairing paragraph as 
the following: 

“Even the best of modern civilizations appears to me to exhibit 
a condition of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor 
even possesses the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of the 
condition of the greater part of the human family; if it is true that 
the increase of knowledge, the winning of greater dominion over 
nature which is its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the inten- 
sity of Want, with its concomitant physical and moral degradation, 
among the masses of the people, I should hail the advent of some 
kindly comet, which would sweep the whole affair away, as a 
desirable consummation.” 

Nature is bountiful, and with the thousand-fold multiplication 
of production in every direction made possible by the development of 
machinery, the overpopulation of the earth, which caused Malthus 
so much concern, need give us no worry for many centuries to come. 
We may, indeed, reasonably believe that the nightmare of want and 
war will be lifted when we go back to the social basis of the family 
as our standard of organization in society, substituting co-operation 
and service for competition and blind selfishness, in that spirit of 
sublimated selfishness which holds, with Sheldon, that “he profits 
most who serves best.” Then—and not until then—shall we have 
“democracy,” in fact as well as in name, and America as well as 
every other country will truly mean Opportunity—opportunity to 
co-operate in service for that common good upon which only can the 
individual good be firmly, broadly, and enduringly based. 


LHE MYSTICISM OF PLATO 
BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


P LATO, fontal as he is, did not issue out of the void. The an- 
cient mystery cults, as well as Pindar, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
Socrates, and other thinkers, bedewed the mind that produced the 
Phaedrus and the Symposium. 


Out of the pre-Platonic background of Greek thought there 
emerges, more and more originatively and creatively, the profound 
thinker “der dunkle Philosoph,” Heraclitus of Ephesus.t Under- 
neath the Heraclitan doctrine of perpetual flux lies the far pro- 
founder truth that within all this flow and change there is something 
rational, eternal, abiding—the Logos. “This word is everlasting. 
It reaches down deep. It is the guide of all things.”? Shadowy and 
indefinite as is this Heraclitean Logos, it is pregnant with spiritual 
meaning, and it is not surprising that early Christian writers coupled 
the name of Heraclitus with that of Socrates and Plato as Christians 
before Christ.® 


In that strong, sincere, forthright soul, Socrates, protagonist of 
personality, there was not only an intuitive grasp of truth, but a fer- 
vor of spirit, and a sense of spiritual verities which greatly influ- 
enced Plato. 

Plato discloses the mystical mind too clearly and constantly to be 
questioned ; but the extraordinary wealth and scope of his mysticism 
have as yet hardly been recognized.* 

Consider, first, his attitude toward spiritual as contrasted with 
scientific truth, as illustrated in the following illuminating speech of 
Socrates in the Phacdrus. It is called out by the question of Phae- 


1“The most original Greek thinker, next to Socrates, Plato, and Aristo- 
tle.” E. Pfleiderer, Philosophie der Herakht. 

* Fragments, Bakewell, Source Book, p. 28. 

8. G. Justin Martyr and Eusebius. 

4This does not mean that his mind was not also thoroughly rational as 
well as nostical. 
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drus to Socrates, as the two are walking together along the banks 
of the Ilissus, as to whether he believes the tale of Boreas carrying 
off Orithyia to be true. Socrates replies: 


Why, I should do nothing strangely out of the way if I 
were to refuse to it credit, as the learned do; and go on in 
their rationalizing method to say that as the girl was playing 
with Pharmacea she was blown over the adjoining cliffs by a 
blast of the wind, Boreas; and that having met with death 
in this manner, she was fabled to have been carried off by 
the god Boreas—either from this place or, if you like from 
Mars hill, which according to another account, was the scene 
of her adventure. But for my part, Phaedrus, though I 
consider such explanations sufficiently pretty, yet I esteem 
them the peculiar province of a very subtle, painstaking, and 
by no means particularly enviable person, if for no other 
reason than that he will be called upon, as soon as he has 
finished this subject, to set us right as to the form of the 
Hippocentaurs, and again as to that of the Chimera, and then 
he will have pouring in upon him a like crowd of Gorgons 
and Pegasuses, and such a wondrous host of portentous and 
impossible creatures that if he were to disbelieve them all, 
and, with a kind of vulgar acuteness, apply to each success- 
ively the test of probabilitv, he would require no small 
amount of time and labour for his task. But I have no leis- 
ure for such studies—and the reason, my friend, is this: I 
cannot as yet obey the Delphic inscription which bids me 
know myself, and it seems to me ridiculous for one who is 
still destitute of this knowledge to busy himself with matters 
which in no wise concern him. I therefore leave these 
subjects alone, and acquiescing in the received opinion re- 
garding them, I devote myself, as I just now said, to the 
study, not of fables, but of my own self, that I may see 
whether I am really a more complicated and a more furious 
monster than Typhon, or a creature of a gentler and a simp- 
ler sort, the born heir of a divine and tranquil nature.® 


A perspicuous revelation this, touched by a subtle humor, of the 
working of a mind so concentrated upon the inner life of the self 


that it can hardly be patient with those who are occupied with lesser 
interests. 


Plato’s mysticism is evidenced by his intuitionism. Although 
his concern—as indicated in the above pungent speech—was chiefly 
ethical,® it was not confined, as was that of Socrates, to the moral 
sphere. He was intent to know all that he could of ultimate truths. 

* Wrights translation. Everyman’s library. 


°“The great question, he tells us in the Republic, is whether we shall be 
good or bad. To this all else is subordinate—art, literature, industry, and 
politics, everything in public and private life.” George Rowland Dedson, The 
Relation of Plato to our Age, Harvard Theol. Review, VI, 1, 101. 
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Of this quest, the doctrine of ideas was the issue. Here, again, 
we find him mystical, first, in the method by which he arrives 
at the ideas, intuition, and second in that which he finds to’ be the 
central idea, the Good. 


The truth-method of Plato is the Mystical one of immediacy. 
“While always insisting on exact argument and careful logical rea- 
soning, he makes all reasoning depend finally on intellectual insight 
and vision which is immediate.”* At the end of all search and striv- 
ing, of all argument and dialectic, the truth comes to us, “on a sud- 
den,’ as does the perception of beauty. It is a gift, an impartation. 
Not only does truth come thus, but virtue itself. After the long 
and searching discussion of the nature of virtue in the Meno, the con- 
clusion reached is as follows: “From this reasoning then, Meno, it 
appears to us that such as are possessed of virtue, have it as a divine 
portion or allotment to them.” 


In making the Good the Idea of ideas, Plato assumed the mysti- 
cal as well as the ethical norm of values. For there is no final 
reason for making Goodness supreme except the mystical one that it 
is good. It must be granted, however, that Plato fell short of the 
completely personal conception of the Good,’ and thus failed of that 
intimately personal form of mysticism which is realized in Christi- 
anity alone. 


The use of the myth by Plato is another indication of his mysti- 
cism. It shows his discontent with any merely abstract, intellectual, 
and impotent view of truth. He will have it infused with imagina- 
tion and feeling. J. A. Stewart regards the purpose of Plato in the 
use of the myth to be the rousing of the “transcendental feeling” 
which all true poetry evokes. “It is in Transcendental Feeling, not in 
thought, that consciousness comes nearest to ultimate reality.”’° 
Would it not be truer to Plato to say that it is in thought, or rather 
in contemplation, animated by transcendental feeling, that we come 
nearest to ultimate reality? For Plato’s myths are symbolic and 
illustrative and as such shot through with vigorous thought. 

7A. D. Lindsay, Introduction to Five Dialogues of Plato bearing on Poetic 
Inspiration, Everyman’s Library, p. ix. 


°“The doctrine of man’s relationship to the divine is perhaps the most fun- 
damental of Plato’s doctrines.” James Adam: The Vitality of Platoism. p. 131. 

°For a discussion of Plato’s conception of personality sce Mortineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, 1. p. 87. _Teichmuller_wrote of Plato's sense of per- 
sonality: Das Individuum und die individuelle Seele ist nicht im self standige 
Princip sondern nur ein Resultat der Mischung aus Idee und dem Princep des 
Worden’s.” Rhode’s Psyche, p. 278, Note. 


” Plato’s Myths, p. 44. 
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The reader of Plato cannot but be struck by the calm serenity of 
the atmosphere of the dialogues. But was Plato’s idealism so de- 
tached and serene as it seems? It may well be that there were 
struggles behind it and within it which are lost to us as we stand with 
him on the cloudless heights. Did he not denominate philosophy a 
“meditation on Death” ?—a phrase which may well mean, as A. H. 
Lloyd has interpreted it, “just his cry of victory, his triumph over the 
despair, deeply evident to him, of Greek civilization.1' So also with 
that lingering upon reminiscence, or “pre-existence,” so consonant 
with mysticism, by means of which he summoned the soul to behold 
its own eternal birthright and home, “when it travelled in the com- 
pany of the gods, and, looking high over what we now call real, lifted 
up its head into the region of eternal essence.’ This is his tribute to 
the reality of the spirit, rather than some echo from far-off India 
that had found its way into his thought. 


Most mystical of Plato’s attitudes is his loyal devotion to love, 
“the cherisher of all that is good, the abolisher of all evil; our most 
excellent pilot, defence, savior and guardian . . . the ornament 
and governor of all things human and divine; the best, the loveliest ; 
-in whose footsteps every one ought to follow, celebrating him ex- 
cellently in song, and bearing each his part in that divinest harmony 
which Love sings to all things which live and are, soothing the 
troubled minds of gods and men.”?? 


Where will one find a purer and more moving piece of mysti- 
cism than the passage in the Phaedrus, in which Socrates, duly ad- 
monished by his daemon (another touch of mysticism), makes his 
amends for the insult to love of which he and Phaedrus have been 
guilty, followed by the eloquent ascription to love? In this hymn 
occurs also that tribute to inspiration (madness) which seems so 
alien to Plato’s customary mood but which he saves so skillfully from 
misinterpretation by distinguishing true from false inspiration: 
“We owe our greatest blessings to madness, if only it be granted by 
Heaven’s bounty.” 

It remains only to point to the fact that Plato, too, had his lad- 
der of love, not quite the same as that of Christian mysticism, but 
not unallied to it: 

"Tis when a man ascendeth from these beautiful things 
by the Right Way of Love, and beginneth to have sight of 
that Eternal Beauty—'tis then, methinks, that he toucheth 
the goal. For this is the right way to go into the mysteries 


* A. H. Lloy, Plato’s gsr a Meditation on Death, Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, July, 1908, p. 


2 Sawn posium. 
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of Eros, or to be led by another—beginning from the 
beautiful things here, to mount up alway into the Eternal 
beauty, using ‘these things as the steps of a ladder 

till at last, being come into that which is the Doctrine of the 
Eternal Beauty and naught else beside, he apprehendeth 
what Beauty Itself is. 


In his comments upon the Phaedrus Jowett well says: 

No one can truly appreciate the dialogues of Plato, es- 
pecially the Phaedrus, Symposium, and parts of the Repub- 
lic, who has not a sympathy with Mysticism . . . By 
Mysticism we mean not the extravagence of an erring fancy, 
but the concentration of reason in feeling, the enthusiastic 
love of the good, the true, the one, the sense of the infinity 
of knowledge and of the marvel of the human faculties. 


JOHN BROWN—A CHAPTER FROM THE LIFE OF 
EDWIN MILLER WHEELOCK. 


BY CHARLES KASSEL. 


HE biographical sketch of the author of Proteus, published in 
At the September issue, 1920, of the Open Court, was a sweeping 
summary which traced the career of this brilliant writer and preach- 
er, from his pastorate of a Unitarian church in Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, before the Civil War, through his period of military service 
with the Northern armies at New Orleans, and his incumbency of 
various offices under the Reconstruction Government in Texas, down 
to his death in 1901, at Austin in that state, where, during his later 
years, he served as the minister of a Unitarian congregation. 


In the issue of the Open Court for February, 1922, the present 
writer dealt with the discourse upon the execution of John Brown, 
delivered in the first instance at Dover and re-delivered later in Bos- 
ton, and which at once gave its author a noteworthy place among the 
abolitionist crusaders, and we saw how prophetic that utterance was 
and how clearly the young preacher foresaw what was so soon to 
follow. The paper in the March issue, 1923, filled in the back- 
ground for the “John Brown Sermon,” and reviewed its author’s 
antecedents as an abolitionist and his connection with the anti-slavery 
movement. 


In all the annals of time it would be difficult to find a story of 
more melancholy interest than the history of negro slavery in the ‘ 
South. Tolerated originally as a temporary institution, with the 
finest intellects, even among the Southern leaders, set against it, the 
system crept like a subtle poison over the whole surface of South- 
ern thought, until every mind was charged with the venom. 


In the earlier day, the spectacle of John Brown, with his courage 
and his fanatical sincerity, would have awakened an instinctive re- 
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spect upon the part of a naturally chivalrous people. As it was, the 
figure of the old abolitionist was a hateful sight, and southern feel- 
ing, wrought to the boiling point, saw in him, as later it saw in Lin- 
coln, the embodiment of forces at work for the South’s undoing. 


It is a powerful testimony to the essential nobility of the South- 
ern people that, even among minds reared in the very atmosphere of 
the struggle, and with the recollection of bitter suffering and priva- 
tion in the background of memory, the name of Brown is spoken 
with becoming reverence now as the apostle, not only of freedom for 
the slave, but of freedom for the South itself —freedom from an in- 
stitution which would ultimately have strangled all that was best in 
Southern life. 

The bearing of Brown, his generous feeling toward his captors, 
and, above all, his remarkable letters written during his imprison- 
ment, published as they were at the time in the leading Northern 
journals, produced a profound impression both in this country and 
abroad. Men held their breath as they inquired what manner of man 
this was and what the cause he was so ready to die for. Do what 
they would, they could not cast off the memory of martyrdoms in 
other climes and ages, and thoughts tinged with something like re- 
ligious feeling stirred at the spectacle of the wounded and stricken 
old man meeting death at the noose’s end. 

It was a foolish thing, on the part of the South, to provide the 
cause of abolition with its martyr, particularly when upon his lips an 
undoubted Christian fervor burned. One might fancy that the tute- 
lary deities of the South were shrieking in the ears of Southern lead- 
ers against the ‘deep damnation of his taking off’, but those ears were 
deaf with passion and sealed against the voice of wisdom. 


To his brother Brown wrote from prison, “I am quite cheerful 
in view of my approaching end, being fully persuaded that I am 
worth inconceivably more to hang than for any, other purpose,” and 
to his old teacher, “As I believe most firmly that God reigns I cannot 
believe that anything I have done will be lost to the cause of God or 
humanity, and before I began my work at Harper’s Ferry I felt sure 
that in the worst event it would certainly pay.” In the same strain 
he expressed himself to his cousin, “When I think how easily I might 
be left to spoil all I have done or suffered in the cause of freedom I 
hardly dare wish another voyage, even if I had the opportunity.” 

There was no prayer that the cup might pass from him—on the 
contrary, he thought of his fate with deep satisfaction. “I feel just 
as content to die for God’s eternal truth on the scaffold,” he said in a 
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letter to his younger children “as in any other way,” and to his older 
children on the same day he wrote, “As I trust my life has not been 
thrown away so I humbly trust that my death will not be in vain.” 


These letters were words of comfort merely to his kindred and 
his friends. For the nation at large, and particularly for those who 
had encompassed his destruction, a more solemn word was reserved, 
and he awaited the hour which would make its delivery most impress- 
ive. 


On the day of his execution, with the moment of doom but a 
few hours off, he gave this his last written message to the world—a 
prophecy appallingly true to the event and which, as the word of a 
dying man, yielding his life for a great cause, must have borne a 
fearful meaning to sensitive natures everywhere: “I, John Brown, 
am quite certain that the sins of this guilty land will never be purged 
away but with blood. I had, as I now think vainly, flattered myself 
that without very much bloodshed it might be done.” _ 

It is difficult to overstress the effect of such utterances upon the 
Northern imagination. Once read, they would not out from the 
memory. The high joy of the condemned man in his fate, his solemn 
and impressive statements and the religious tone which prevaded his 
deliverances, could not fail of touching a deep and responsive chord. 
When, later, the war which Brown had foretold became a reality, 
and Northern women were sending their husbands and their sons to 
die for the nation, all he had said and written seemed a long resound- 
ing blast from a prophet’s trumpet, and the ballad of the man who 
died a felon’s death for humanity’s sake became the marching song 
of embattled hosts. 


On Monday night, following the outbreak at Harper’s Ferry, 
Col. Robert E. Lee reached the scene with one hundred marines and 
sent a flag of truce to notify Brown of his arrival and in the name 
of the United States to demand his surrender. That demand was 
refused and in the demand and its refusal there was something 
strangely, even mystically, svmbolic. 

Brown was of the type which had suffered for opinion’s sake 
through the ages. His first American ancestor, Peter Brown, had 
come over in the Mayflower in 1620. His were of the folk among 
whom Cromwell’s Ironsides had been recruited. Lee, on the other 
hand, himself the perfection of Southern chivalry, was distinctly the 
representative of those polished and graceful Cavaliers who fought 
for king and country against the Roundheads. Such indeed, were 
the traditions in the family of Lee. In the attitude, now, of the grim 
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abolitionist toward the great Southern soldier the Puritanism of the 
old days stood again militant, and the contact of those men, the em- 
bodiment of antagonistic forces in that crisis, was a fitting augury 
of what was shortly to follow. 


It is strange that the drift of events was so little apparent to 
minds at the North. The belief in the practicability of a compromise 
still held fast all Northern thought, and the suggestion of war as a 
possible outcome of the slavery issue was laughed away by all leaders 
of opinion except a few penetrating minds here and there. 


Seeing the obtuseness at the North to the signs of the approach- 
ing conflict, we may wonder the more that, as early as the close of 
1859, in the sermon upon the execution of John Brown, the young 
pastor from Dover had the insight to perceive and the courage to an- 
nounce that from the martyrdom of Brown should date a new era 
in the anti-slavery cause and that to moral agitation would thence- 
forth be added the agitation of force. Nor can we fail to marvel at 
the confident prediction that the talk of violence which the preceding 
year had affected even anti-slavery men with a shudder would be 
uttered the following year in every Northern legislature as a thing of 
course. Even to the great audience at the Music Hall, though fresh 
from the anti-slavery teaching of Theodore Parker himself, it must 
have seemed quite a far-fetched prophecy that within a few years the 
very ground upon which John Brown had stood in his attack upon 
slavery would be occupied by the entire North. 


It is a circumstance of curious interest that the foresight at the 
North which could pierce the future, and lift the veil from the terri- 
ble storm brewing, was confined almost exclusively to John Brown 
sympathizers. Governor Andrew had been an admirer of Brown 
and with Montgomery Blair had retained special counsel for the de- 
fense of the prisoner, and Governor Andrew, as we have seen, pre- 
pared the militia of his state for war shortly after his inauguration 
in 1861, against the derisive cries of the Republicans of his own 
State. So, Longfellow wrote in his journal: “That will be a great 
day in our history, the date of a new revolution quite as much noted 
as the old one. Even now, as I write, they are leading old John 
Brown to execution in Virginia for attempting to rescue the slave! 
This is sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, which will come soon.” 
Again, Victor Hugo, living at that moment in exile for the cause of 
human liberty, commented prophetically upon the spectacle which 
the enlightened people of Europe were beholding with bated breath. 
“In killing Brown the Southern States have committed a crime which 
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will take its place among the calamities of history. A rupture of the 
Union will fatally follow the assassination of Brown. 

Such forevision was not vouchsafed to the political leaders of 
the time at the North, though at the South Davis and Stephens, 
knowing the temper of their own people, realized the conflict could 
not be put off. “We are now” says Schouler as his narrative ap- 
proaches the fateful year of 1861, ‘fon the verge of a terrible civil 
conflict, cruel and sanguinary as the world ever saw. Private citt- 
zens in many respects saw its approach more clearly than statesmen 
long experienced in public life. Events hurried to the climax of 
arms before either side was well aware of it. In the free states more 
especially, so strong had become the habit of believing in the perpetu- 
ity of the Union that men clung tenaciously to the idea that political 
craft would span the situation as it had often done before; that new 
negotiations, honorable or otherwise, some new bundle of mutual 
concessions, would bolster up the old link of social systems. Not 
until the rash cannon of South Carolina thundered at Fort Sumter 
was the illusion dispelled.” 

Greely, as we are told by Oswald Garrison Villard in his life of 
John Brown, had said, “I believe the end of slavery in Virginia and 
the Union is ten years nearer than it was a few years ago.” But 
Greely had scant sympathy with Brown and there was, in his case, 
little of the intuitive forevision which marks men of the type of him 
whose story we write. The feeling of Brown, of Longfellow, of 
Hugo, and of Wheelock was truer, for within less than two years 
from the execution of John Brown the slave-holding states had 
seceded from the Union, the Southern Confederacy had been or- 
ganized, and the first blow of the war had been struck. 

Many decades before, Thomas Jefferson, pondering the problem 
of chattel slavery, had uttered the solemn warning: 


“Nothing is more certainly written in the book of 
fate than that this people are to be free. It is still 
in our power to direct the processes of emancipa- 
tion and deportation in such slow degree that the 
evil will wear off insensibly and their way be pari- 
passu filled up with free white laborers. If, on 
the contrary, it is left to go on human nature must 
shudder at the prospect held up.” 


The hour had now come when the awful catastrophe of which 
Jefferson had given warning was ready to break and the young 
prophet from Dover knew that events would hasten to a climax. 


SHALL COUEISM SPELL PROGRESS OR REGRESSION? 


BY ADOLF MEYER. 


ip does not seem fair to brush aside a call to know the estimate of 
Couéism as seen by medical experience. To show the public and 
the medical profession what is involved in this latest cult is, however, 
not very simple. Unfortunately, sound conceptions of science are 
not merely a matter of talking and writing, but of familiarity with 
work and facts. Mere discussions about suggestion without super- 
vised laboratory work, practical work and the trial of experience, are 
about as satisfactory as trying to settle denominational and political 
beliefs by discussion of differences. Most people are impatient of 
collecting and painstakingly testing facts such as would be needed 
for a proper orientation and discussion. The recent wave of un- 
critical popularization of psychoanalysis has undoubtedly added to the 
inflammability of popular imagination and to the wide-spread notion 
that plausibility and desirability are sufficient evidence of truth and 
actuality. Everybody seems to be perfectly ready to think of the 
‘unconscious selt’ as if its existence, in whatever form you might 
want to imagine it, could no longer be disputed. 

The concept of the ‘subconscious’ is a convenient one because 
you can make it out to consist of what suits your theory or wish. 
Freud makes it one thing, Morton Prince another, and Coué yet 
another; and nobody can give more than a pragmatic definition of 
the concept. Yet before one assigns to the ‘subconscious’ the power 
to determine the sex of a child or the suppression of the circulation 
to a tumor, it would be well to subject the available trials to a con- 
scientious scrutiny rather than to make impressionistic assertions. 
It is the physician’s duty not to scold and criticize, but to see that 
the facts required for the development of correct ideas be made 
more widely accessible to the medical profession and to the public. 
This is what the few well-organized centers of psychobiological and 
psychotherapeutic work are aiming at. Unfortunately, theirs is not 
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quite as exciting and sensational a program as the one furnished by 
an enthusiastic believer in naive, simple, and in many ways effective 
scheme and doctrine and a type of work which makes almost exclus- 
ively for cures without any analysis of the failures and of the special 
reason for the cures where they are attained. 


Dr. George Draper in The New Republic of January 10, 1923, 
has given us an unusually attractive picture of the constructive part 
of the wave of Couéism. It is quite appropriate that he should have 
subordinated in his discussion the numerous flaws of such move- 
ments which couid hardly survive in homo sapiens if there were not 
strong reasons or causes at work. Such causes are, on the one hand, 
a profound ignorance of the data of hypnotism and suggestion on the 
part of the majority of people including physicians; and on the 
other hand, an equally narrow and inadequate current conception of 
pathology, which is not capable of doing justice to the mentally inte- 
grated aspects of life. The unfortunate part is that an enthusiastic 
and thoroughly sincere man like M. Coué, who does a lot of good in 
his sphere, is, on critical inspection, found to work with some claims 
which are better than the conceptions of the average lay and profes- 
sional public, but also with others on which he is uninformed and 
misled and misleading. 


M. Coué undoubtedly learned a great deal under the shadow of 
the great Nancy school of hypnotism represented by that splendid old 
practitioner Liébeault, and the professor of Internal Medicine of 
the Nancy Medical School, Dr. Bernheim. Under the additional in- 
fluences of an American health tract of the ‘will to believe’ type, M. 
Coué’s common sense and experience as a druggist and his simple and 
direct mode of reasoning allowed him to develop a practical plan of 
work, which has often enough been described. He is eminently a 
practitioner of his theory, intent on cures, and neither an investigator, 
nor, in the strict sense of the word, a scientifically trained or scien- 
tifically interested person. He is satisfied with the positive results 
of his ambition, that is, his treatments and theory. The whole plan 
allows him to wash his hands of the failures. They simply mean 
that some people do not try sufficiently to make themselves use auto- 
suggestion properly. His enthusiasm leads him to undertake diffi- 
cult problems which sometimes go beyond what the judgment of 
scientically controlled medical experience would countenance. Warts 
and fibromata behave strangely and may be accessible to suggestive 
treatment or may favor the semblance of successful suggestion, or 
actually may occasionally be influenced by suggestion, just as men- 
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struation can be started and stopped by suggestion in some persons; 
but we should beware of making hasty promises and arousing ex- 
pectations on the part-of the whole rank and file of the public, where 
serious errors of diagnosis might occur owing to delay in making a 
proper study of the facts. 


Like Freud, M. Coué discards hypnosis proper and therewith the 
use of the, to many, annoying or impracticable submission reaction; 
and he leaves the patient with the welcome idea that he and not Coué 
is entitled to the credit of the ‘cure’ and of whatever else takes place. 
With all his good will and efforts, however, Coué will never be able 
to eradicate from his patients a certain attitude of mysticism, which 
is apt to oppose itself to what is scientifically verifiable and commend- 
able, and which will work as faith usually does. After all, Robin- 
son’s Mind in the Making and many other books of the day make it 
plain to anyone that man has not emancipated himself from the ten- 
dency to believe in magic. American healing cults have shown us 
plentifully that such a state of faith with its melioristic fancy may be 
very favorable for many sufferers and more advantageous for a 
naive getting along than a half-baked and frequently scoffing and 
self-sufficient rationalism; but it would be a pity to see the more in- 
telligent public and the medical profession retrograde from a spirit 
of inquiry into-one of dogmatic faith. The simple principle of 
crowding out all the other influences in ourselves by just repeating fast 
enough some well meaning phrases will undoubtedly appear to work 
in many cases; but the theory is far from convincing. [Even the 
good result is apt to be a mere smoothing over, and there is no telling 
what other effects have to be taken into the bargain. 


M. Coué’s theories and those proposed by Baudouin offer many 
points which might well be subjected to conscientious laboratory 
study before they are recommended for public consumption. The 
criterion of success is a poor guide if one forgets the failures and 
only extols the desirable results. In this direction we physicians un- 
doubtedly have to plead guilty very often. A large amount of medi- 
cal practice is based on taking credit for results which any kind of 
half-way reasonable hygiene would bring about without expense to 
the patient. Neither the medical profession nor the public realize 
fully how much ‘sickness’ is a way of charging grievances up to a poor 
innocent organ or part, from the bowels to the spine. In this con- 
nection one gladly recognizes that a most commendable feature of 
M. Coué’s philosophy is his insistence upon ‘Self-mastery of Moral 
and Physical Health,’ a point which the philosophy of medical train- 
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ing is apt to eliminate from the picture of nature as seen by the phy- 
sician. On the other hand, the actual investigation of the real work- 
ing of real disorders is not as simple and inexpensive as the good 
work of Pollyanna, whether she appear in the garb of ‘the will to 
believe’ or of the chiropractor or the good and honorable prescrip- 
tion of traditional bitterness or alcoholic flavor. 


The natural selection of the numerous willing and hopeful pa- 
tients who go to see M. Coué in Nancy and the charming and ably 
managed setting have a great deal to do with the frequency of suc- 
cess. If M. Coué had to deal with large numbers of patients who 
receive compensation for being sick and who resent any interference 
with their invalidism, he would come somewhat nearer the rank and 
file of so-called psychoneuroses. The scope of efficiency of waking 
suggestion naturally is limited, but it is large among those who seek 
help from him, and there is always some zest in furnishing the 
wished-for testimony against the non-believers. But the thought of 
thousands of people reeling off the formula with the twenty knots 
of a string in hand leaves a had taste. 


Nobody wants to put a ban on such efforts as M. Coué’s. In- 
deed one cannot help feeling grateful for his good deeds and the 
appeal for a revision of tradition. In the meantime the Christian 
Scientist will feel that he might give credit to the healing powers of 
religion, and the physician will ask for a more thorough study of the 
facts, and a better formulation of the theory in harmony with the 
facts. A spirit of inquiry, and support of those who honestly try 
to put the experience with auto-suggestion on a solid and critically 
and experimentally controlled basis, will in the end be the best re- 
sult of the wave of interest. The most wholesome upshot will be a 
natural curiosity, a frank expression of questions arising in the mind 
of the thinking public and an honest effort on the part of those who 
are in a position to investigate, to give the public a helpful and de- 
pendable account of the present knowledge of the pertinent facts 
and the conditions under which knowledge can be promoted. 


Two lines of helpfulness are open: a collection of the views and 
questions of the thinking public, to be gathered and sifted and inter- 
preted by a competent and sympathetic student of both the public 
and of auto-suggestion or whatever M. Coué’s work involves—this 
would be using the occasion to fathom public opinion and current 
misconceptions ; and, on the other hand, a formulation and thorough 
carrying out of the necessary experimental and control work in a 
center of research that might obtain the necessary means to under- 
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take the study. With due respect to M. Coué’s modest opinion of 
his own importance in the movement one cannot help feeling that it 
would be difficult to duplicate the conditions with his whole-hearted 
self-confidence, the fascination of the public with the man of the 
hour, and the happy and simple setting of the Nancy home left out. 
Out of the combination of the analysis of the intellectual needs of 
the public and the control of what can be experimentally tested some- 
thing substantial and constructive might nevertheless arise as a last- 
ing benefit from the noteworthy and sincere demonstration of this 
fourth one of the quartette of great healers mentioned by Dr. Draper. 
Beside Aesclepiades of Bythnia and Greatrakes and John Joseph 
Gassner there have existed and exist in every generation many other 
great Healers; history repeats itself on this point. They will un- 
doubtedly help some persons but are apt to corroborate superstitions 
and false philosophies. The example of the vivid personality of M. 
Coué might well be turned into more than a boon of the moment and 
of his life-time—an occasion for a deeper study of the nature of man 
and his ills and the means to overcome them at the root, by construct- 
ively helpful balance of imagination, knowledge and will, and at the 
same time an awakening of the public interest in a saner conception 
of disease and its cure. 


PURITANISM VERSUS PROFESSIONALISM IN ART 


BY CATHERINE BEACH ELY. 


Raa the Puritans on the knuckles has never been more in 
vogue than at present—particularly in the world of art. The 
popular prejudice against Puritanism has the same roots as most 
popular prejudices—the ignorance or hasty judgment of some, the 
malice of others. Puritanism and the artistic temperament are not 
mutually exclusive. Puritanism recognizes the artist as a developer 
of the human race on its climb toward the spiritual goal and Puri- 
tanism encourages self expression in art. The attitude of the Puri- 
tan toward art is of especial significance in America in whose found- 
ing the Puritans had so large a share and in whose life today, in 
spite of much continental veneer, Puritan tendencies still play an im- 
portant though sometimes unrecognized part. The essence of Puri- 
tanism is the placing of emphasis on the spirit rather than the form. 
Puritanism has always opposed and still does oppose professionalism, 
(the exclusive and formal attitude), in art as well as in religion, 
The historical origin and development of Puritanism throw 
light upon its attitude toward art and life. In the sixteenth century 
Puritanism originated as a movement against uniformity, formalism 
and decadence. The Puritans protested against elaboration in 
church services and church art and antagonized an age in which 
religious and art ideals were low. Later, in Elizabeth’s reign, these 
troublesome enemies to ritual received the nickname of Puritans 
(from the Latin puritas). The unfriendly attitude of Elizabeth and 
the bishops caused the exodus of the Puritan-Separatists or Pilgrims 
to Holland and later to the New World where their policies were 
reinforced by Puritans who emigrated directly from England to 
America. Those Puritans who remained in England worked for 
reform inside the church of England, until the Toleration Act of 
1689 gave to the dissenting bodies of England permanent though not 
complete freedom of worship. Joseph E. Crouch of Kenilworth, 
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England, in his volume Puritanism and Art makes an elaborate his- 
torical defense of Puritans in relation to English drama, literature, 
graphic arts, architecture and popular amusements, in which he 
shows how bitterly state and clergy opposed them. 


All these struggles against ironclad traditions increased the 
original bias of the Puritans for freedom of opportunity, for sim- 
plicity and reality of expression. The only art which can survive the 
ages has the quality of universality—it must not be the exclusive 
possession of a privileged class. The Puritans revolted against 
snobbishness in art—against its appropriation by priests and by the 
aristocracy. They wished for an art and form of worship compre- 
_hensible to simple people rather than directed toward the under- 
standing of trained experts alone. Puritanism is unalterably opposed 
to useless elaboration and exaggerated symbolism. It gets down 
to the bed rock of human nature, so does art which endures. True 
art resembles religion in seeking the ideal in the real—it abhors the 
artificial. Puritanism increased the culture of the middle classes 
and decreased esoterism in art. It brought a sense of reality to 
art and to religion. 


The Puritans believed that the reform movement must sweep 
away whatever threatened reality and simplicity. They believed 
that the multiplication of saints to be worshipped was superstition, 
they therefore objected to the endless observance of saints’ days 
and to continual féting of saints’ images and of paintings of saints 
on glass and canvas. No doubt Puritanism like every great reform 
movement had its “lunatic fringe.” The Puritans did serious wrong 
in so far as they destroyed any form of noble art and in so doing they 
misrepresented Christ’s teaching which combined emphasis on self 
control with emphasis on beauty. But the Puritans were not alone 
to blame. An even greater demolisher of church art was Henry 
VIII who acted from personal motives. The Renaissance, inspired 
by hostility toward Gothic art, also had a hand in the destruction of 
ancient church art. 


Undeniably the Puritans of England did turn the cold shoulder 
on decorative art. They neglected art in building and church ser- 
vices because their constant persecutions by the state church pre- 
vented that mental detachment which is conducive to the cultivation 
of the arts in church life, and because the arts had become so per- 
verted and formalized in church services that they felt impelled to 
prohibit them entirely from their meeting houses. They distrusted 
sensuous imagery as an aid to faith, and so some extremists among 
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them came to extol paucity as if it were a virtue. Yet in America 
they built not only solidly but artistically. The early churches of 
New England are superior in harmony and unity of architecture to 
most of our modern ones. The best architecture in America today 
is the colonial—a survival of Puritan building. Modern American 
craftsmen in furniture and metalware are going back to Puritan 
designs for a living source of inspiration. 


Of course the Puritans helped along the factory system and the 
enlargement of industry, for their enemies had pushed them out of 
other callings. Yet, although Puritanism was a middle class move- 
ment, characterized by industrial development, it was not only to 
preserve some of the most valuable of antique art, it was to give 
birth to a new art. ? 

Oliver Cromwell, often berated as a Puritan-bigot, came to the 
rescue of antique art. Charles I was a collector and connoisseur of 
art, but the art of his time was exclusively for the delectation of 
court circles. After England’s Civil War many of Charles’ art 
treasures were sold to pay his debts and those of the queen; and the 
proceeds of the sale of other art treasures of his were used for pub- 
lic purposes. But Cromwell preserved the most valuable pictures in 
Charles’ collection: he enjoyed masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
ture. It was he who preserved the famous Raphael cartoons for the 
nation. 


The Puritans introduced a new art. Art as the official medium 
of the church had grown lifeless. Then came protestantism which 
stood for simplicity and sincerity as opposed to elaborate stereotyped 
art. Protestantism brought a fresher more direct note to painting. 
Albrecht Durer, a protestant and a forerunner of the Puritan in his 
cast of thought, painted with power, freshness and reality, religious 
themes which had become formalized. He radically departed from 
official art and brought art to the homes of the people. 


English Puritan art was nourished by the new art of Holland. 
The Puritans of England were deeply influenced by the Protestantism 
of Holland. Some of them had fought in the wars of the Nether- 
lands for civil and religious independence. Puritan families who 
emigrated to Holland seeking freedom from worship came in contact 
with Dutch art. In the 17th century Holland was the seat of Pro- 
testant art: having wrought out her political and religious inde- 
pendence, she developed an art which is still unsurpassed. The Pro- 
testant has always placed great emphasis on the home; so it came 
about that the art of Holland was largely dedicated to the home. 
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Art which in the past had usually been confined to aristocrats 
now delighted the eyes of the people. The Dutch painted the things 
they loved—the land and sea, the fruits and flowers of the fields 
they cultivated—painted these things naturally and joyously. They 
also loved to paint biblical scenes, not in a stereotyped traditional 
way, but unconventionally and with deep feeling. Rembrandt. was 
the product of protestantism. Protestantism did not thwart the de- 
velopment of his genius nor render it narrowly didactic. 

Protestant painting was democratic. It breathed sympathy for 
humble folk. Catholic and court painters showed Christ as a King 
in royal robes surrounded by courtiers. Protestant art showed Him 
as the Friend of lowly human beings. Protestant art glorified the 
toil of everyday people. It was Protestantism which gave to art 
these human characteristics: it freed the mind from the frosty grip 
of classicism. 

English Puritanism brought art out of formalism to a study of 
Nature. Puritan artists and writers were pioneers in the direct ap- 
preciation of Nature. The Puritan Hogarth is called the father of 
modern art in England. The Puritan Spenser is accredited with hav- 
ing put life and beauty into English song. James Thomson of Scot- 
land wrote Tite Seasons. Milton, the Puritan, wrote Areopagitica, 
an inspired plea for freedom in creative art. The Puritan Bunyan 
vivifed his work by word paintings of nature. Two generations of 
Puritanism produced Gainsborough, portraitist and landscapist. His 
originality, independence and direct appreciation of nature were 
Puritan qualities, so was his love of music in the home. His work 
is full of kindnesss, happiness, poetry and sensibility. 

The early masters of landscape painting in England were born 
in East Anglia, the nursery of English puritanism—Gainsborough, 
at Sudbury, John Crome and John Bernay Crome, at Norwich, John 
Constable, at East Bergholt, John Sell Colman, at Norwich. John 
Constable was the first to bring color and atmosphere into landscape 
painting. The English landscapists including also Bonington, Field- 
ing, Prout and others dealt the death blow to classical painting; they 
greatly influenced French landscape painters, including the insur- 
rectionist Delacroix who went to England to study them and frankly 
acknowledged his debt to them. The schools at Barbizon and the 
artist Millet were born on the wave of influence which Puritan 
landscape painters in England started. This in turn led to the best 
landscape painting of today. 

Protestantism and Puritanism liberated pictorial art from pro- 
fessionalism—from exclusive appropriation by church and palace. 
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The greatest artist of Germany, Dtirer, was a protestant. Modern 
art was born in Protestant Holland and modern painting in Puritan 
England. English Puritanism of the 17th and 18th centuries stood 
for the citizen and home ideal, for a living indiginous art. The cul- 
tured of that day who jeered at the Puritans were at the same time 
benefitting by the freedom which the Puritans had secured, just as 
those who jeer at Puritanism in modern America are comfortably 
resting on the foundations which Puritan pioneers laid in constant 
perils and hardships. 

Puritanism is a protest against a superstitious dependence on 
the symbol to the exclusion of a higher faith. Our modern inde- 
pendent artists in their scorn of Puritanism forget that the Puritan 
from the beginning has been an independent in continual revolt 
against the letter of the law, and a crusader for its spirit. 


THE ESSENCE OF AUTOBIOGRABHY 


BY ELBRIDGE COLBY, 


UTOBIOGRAPHIC memoirs are about the most interesting 
books in the world. Of course, the thing can be overdone, and 
it often is overdone. We have had inflicted upon us too many Remi- 
niscences of a Busy Life, too many Memoirs of So-Long-a-Time in 
the United States Senate, too many Stories of a Theatrical Career. 
But, out of the cumbrous library, which a book-buyer interested in 
this kind of thing might easily collect, we can choose some volumes 
of real interest. The interest would be of two kinds—interest in the 
facts and interest in the personalities. 

As far as the interest in facts is concerned, memoirs and auto- 
biographies are of value to the historian, to the literary critic and to 
the gossipy individual. But this interest is a temporary one, or it is 
inspired by the particular purpose of the reader. JI mean that any 
one who reads the Apology for the life of Colley Cibber, the Memoirs 
of Thomas Holcroft, the Recollections of a Literary Life by Miss 
Mitford, Education of Henry Adams, the autobiographies of Mr. 
Roosevelt or of Mr. McClure; the Memoirs of the French Revo- 
lutionist, J. P. Brissot; The Wandering Patentee of Tate Wil- 
kinson, strolling prayer; the Confessions of a Convert, by Mer. 
Benson, and the Trip Around the World, by General Grant— 
any one who reads these things reads them for particular facts 
about certain countries of the earth, for particular facts about 
the stage or about politics, or for particular facts about these 
particular persons. The impeiling motive is the insatiable curiosity 
of the gossip, who wants to know what card party the housewife next 
door is going to, or it is the spirit of investigation of a scholar trying 
to accumulate details of information opposite to his field of research. 
But both of these motives are, as I have said, of a temporary charac- 
ter. When the specific purpose is accomplished, there is no longer 
any stimulus; and so the interest in the search for facts lags when 
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the facts are found. Encyclopedias and Handbooks of Useful In- 
formation are often consulted, but never read as literature. 


If, however, we stop for a moment to consider those few books 
of an autobiographic character, where the main interest is an interest 
in personality and not an interest in facts, we must find a different 
means of interpreting and analyzing the effect of the writing upon 
the man who sits in his armchair and reads. In this case the reader 
projects himself into the story instead of bringing the various inci- 
dents to himself. I do not make myself quite clear, so I shall explain 
by an illustration. Serious plays are of two kinds: Those empha- 
sizing characters and those emphasizing situation. The second kind 
is called melodrama. (I exclude the farce because it is not a serious 
type). Now, the essential reason for the perennial popularity of the 
melodrama lies in the fact that the person in the orchestra chair, or 
in the last row of the gallery, projects himself into the story and 
shares in the anxieties of the actors. The man in seat H-105; he 
is the hero of the melodrama. A man may sympathize with, and 
may even deceive himself into thinking that he understands Hamlet; 
but he can never be Hamlet. But every man in the house who sits 
through the thrilling scenes of “Life” is Bill Reid himself. Why? 
Is not “Hamlet” a play of character and “Life” a play of situations? 
Exactly so. The man Hamlet is an extraordinary character sub- 
jected to extraordinary situations; and the man Bill Reid is an ordi- 
nary character subjected to situations which, however extraordinary, 
any one in the audience might conceivably have to face. Hamlet en- 
tangles himself in difficulty; Bull Reid is entangled by the tall suave 
villain. Bill Reid might be any man—the man in H-105, for in- 
stance; Hamlet must be Prince of Denmark. And the greater uni- 
versality of the appeal of “Life” as compared with that of Hamlet is 
due to this fact—the man in the orchestra chair may conceivably 
place himself in the part of Bill Reid, because Bill Reid is a type of 
character often found. 


Now, when we read a book, that book will have the most lasting 
effect which contains a character similar to our own, which relates 
incidents in which an ordinary man, the mythical man-in-the-street, 
might be engaged. We like that book best, to use a newspaper 
phrase, which has the most human interest. And “human interest” 
means an interest in things which appear to be common to all of us. 
The most curious paradox of the whole situation rests on the fact 
that the drama of situation is a tale of a usual personality, and the 
drama of character—heing the story of a curiously changing and un- 
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usual character based on certain assumed conditions, and circum- 
stances—is really a tale of unusual fact. 


Then, when I say that I rank the drama of situation first over 
the drama of character as appealing to the commonalty of mankind 
for its popular appeal, and that I rank the autobiography of fact 
second to the autobiography of personality on the same basis, I run a 
grave danger of being misunderstood and of being called inconsistent. 
I might have made my comparison simpler, more conventional and 
more readily acceptable by reversing my analogy, but I am convinced 
that this is the correct interpretation, and shall continue to explain 
my reasons. 


You ask me first what I consider the type of the autobiography 
of personality. The answer is quite obvious. Take St. Augustine, 
take Cellini, take Rousseau, take Newman. These are autobiogra- 
phies of personality. I reject Gibbon from the inner circle, because 
all interest in him is artificial and stands secondary to and dependent 
upon an interest in his writings; I reject Hume for the same reason 
and Mgr. Benson also; I reject Doctor Johnson, not because Bos- 
well wrote the interesting details of that amazing life, but because 
our interest there seems to be the gossip’s interest 1n curious facts 
and an unusual character. I fear that I must reject Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s interesting record for the same reason; it is the unusual there 
that attracts, not the usual, the normal, the weak and the human 
thing. The distinction between the unusual in character (really a 
record of assumed fact) and what may well be taken as the typical 
in personality is a very fine one, but I believe it to be at the root of 
the whole matter. I believe that St. Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau 
and Newman represent in their autobiographies typical personalities. 
There are many men to-day walking the streets of this city, riding 
in the underground subway or in the erratic street omnibus lines, who 
represent the type of St. Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau or Newman. 
The man of Religion, the frontiersman of the empire, the eccentric, 
but brainy lay philosopher, and the thoughtful student; these are 
usual types of modern man. And any commonplace man of today 
might write his own life into a melodrama of unexpected situations, 
but never into a drama of character; into an autobiography of a 
mere human personality, but never into an autobiography of curious 
facts. He might easily have been a Bill Reid, but scarcely ever a 
Hamlet. He might be a St. Augustine, a Rousseau, a Newman, but 
never a Gibbon, a Doctor Johnson, a Tate Wilkinson, a J. P. Brissot, 
a Colley Cibber, a Mr. Roosevelt, a Thomas Holcroft or a General 
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Grant, globe trotter. Some things may possibly come to all men, 
other things can possibly come to only a few. The common element 
strikes a universal responsive note simply and solely because it is the 
common element; the recital of uncommon events meets a limited 
audience simply and solely because it is uncommon, The one answers 
a permanent interest in the heart, the other finds a temporary in- 
terest in the head. And, as the things of the heart are those which 
endure, the fame of a book which is a record of personality outlasts 
the fame of a book which is a record of fact. Matters of fact are of 
their own time, but matters of human personality are of all times and 
all places. That is why we stand these four great autobiographies 
up-as monuments to that human nature which does not change. We 
may be charmed for a while by the record of fact, by what one man 
saw on his trip around the world or by what another man saw when 
he lived the life of a strolling player in eighteenth century England. 
But we are strangely moved by the record of a personality which re- 
acts as we ourselves react. ‘This is why there is something universal 
and lasting in the autcbiographies of St. Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau 
and Newman. 

But I may be all wrong. My analogy of the common appeal to 
the common human may not fit. So, before I leave off, I shall offer 
what I called the simpler, more conventional and more readily ac- 
ceptable explanation. It is simply that plays which deal with char- 
acter and autobiographies which reveal character (or personality) 
endure through the ages, while those which deal with facts and de- 
pend on situations do not. Hamlet is thus a play of character, Life 
a play of situations; St. Augustine's Confessions is thus a book of 
character, Colley Cibber’s Apology is not. This explanation does 
not take into consideration the wide popularity of some plays of sit- 
uations; nor does it take into consideration the artificial interest 
created by a “literary” study and continued critical “appreciations” 
of some plays which are nothing but character studies; nor does it 
take into consideration the fact that students are taught to admire 
certain things in the class-room and immediately go down town and 
spontaneously and honestly enjoy the exactly contrary things; nor 
does it take into consideration the psychological elements of mob- 
interest or the power of sentimental attachment which all humar. 
beings show, for some things, for courage, for honor, for truth, for 
justice; nor does it take into consideration the non-popular and pro- 
fessional stimulus given to the retention on the stage of difficult 
character-plays by the very fact of their interpretations being con- 
sidered a standard of histrionic ability and so frequently attempted by 
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emulous and unmerciful actors. It so happens that these very four 
objections to this second, and conventional explanation, stand as ex- 
cellent arguments for the melodramatic explanation. But, at any 
rate, it makes little difference which explanation we offer, and it 
makes little difference which explanation we accept. Much can be 
said on both sides. Both may be right; both may be wrong. It 
matters not. The four—St. Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau and New- 
man—still stand where they stood when I began to write out this 
argument. They are the best of their kind. And, as I said in the 
beginning, autobiographic memoirs are about the most interesting 
books in the world. 


THE COSMIC FIVE, SEVEN AND TWELVE 


BY LAWRENCE PARMLY BROWN 


ACOB as the Apostle is never mentioned in the New Testament 

except in connection with John, and always precedes the latter (as 
many as twenty times) ; while John is mentioned without Jacob only 
in Mark ix. 38 (and the parallel Luke ix. 49) ; in Acts iii. iv and 
viii. (where he and Peter are very bold men, see especially iv. 13), 
and in some of the Christian interpolations in Revelation (1., xxi., 
xxii), also doubtless being the unnamed beloved disciple of the 
Gospel of John. Without Andrew (as originally the surname of 
Jacob), we find Peter, Jacob and John as the three chief Apostles 
(those of the “watery signs’) at the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (Mark v., Luke viii) at the transfiguration of Jesus (Mark 
xiv., Matt. xxvi.), and probably on the Mount of Olives in the 
original of Mark xiii. 3 (and there only; Andrew being included 
in the extant text). Again, in Gal. ii. 9, we have Jacob, Kephas 
(Peter) and John as pillars of the church; and in Luke’s call of 
the first Apostles, Andrew is omitted, leaving Peter, Jacob and 
John.?$ 

The names “Jacob” and “John” do not appear in the Gospel of 
John; but Jacob is introduced under his surname “Andrew” (see 
above), and John as the unnamed beloved disciple appears at the 
Last Supper reclining on the breast of Jesus, in xiii, 23; at the 
Crucifixion in xix. 26, 27; at the tomb in xx. 2, and in the appen- 
dix, xxi. 2,7. In xix. 26, 27, the crucified Jesus says to his mother 
Mary, “Woman, behold thy son,” and to the beloved disciple, 
“Behold thy mother’— this concept of John as the adopted son of 
Mary probably having been suggested by the fact that the Apostle 
was originally a brother of Jesus. In the other texts just cited, 
Peter and John are the chief Apostles; and in xviii. 15, 16, John 
is probably the unnamed disciple with Peter. 

23 In Gal. i. 19, Jacob is brother of Jesus; cf. in. 12. 
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Philip, in Greek Philippos—Horse-lover, was naturally allotted 
to Aquarius, the man-horse, and he has the fifth place in all the cata- 
logs, being coupled with Bartholomew in those of Matt. and Luke. 
As an Apostle, he appears elsewhere in the New Testament only in 
the Gospel of John; in i. 45 being followed by Nathaniel (—Bar- 
tholomew), but unlike the latter being assigned to Bethsaida 
(=Fishing-town), “the city of Andrew and Peter’ (cf. xii. 21), 
probably as suggested by a vague recollection of the fact that Beth- 
saida in Galilee was in the tetrachy of Philip the proconsul. But 
the first rainy or winter month in Palestine may have been iden- 
tified as Tabeth, as falling under Sagittarius, which would have 
suggested the extension into that sign of the celestial Fishing-town 
originally belonging to Cap., Aq., and Pisces. Thus in John vi. 1-15, 
only Philip and Andrew are named in connection with the multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes (although that miracle is dated “near 
the passover,”’ at about the time of the spring equinox in Pisces) ; 
while Philip (unnamed) is certainly one of the seven Apostles who 
make the multitudinous draft of fishes in the John appendix. Philip 
follows Andrew in the catalogs of Mark and Acts; and probably 
because they are the two Apostles with Greek names, they are 
coupled in John as emisaries of certain Greeks who wish to see 
Jesus (xii. 20-26). In xiv., we find Philip as a doubter connected 
with the doubting Thomas, and doubt is primarily to be double- 
minded (see below, under “Thomas”’), while Sagittarius was some- 
times figured with two faces (Allen, Star Names, p. 353), as in the 
Egyptian planisphere of Dendera and on a Babylonian kudurru 
(see The Open Court, XX, p. 477). 

Presumably the original catalog, containing Philip as the Apostle 
of Sagittarius, was compiled before the Gospel of John was written, 
and it is quite probable that the original of the Apostle Philip was 
“Philip the evangelist” of Acts (vi. 5; viii. 5-40; xxi. 8-9), now 
generally known as “Philip the deacon,” who was probably also rec- 
ognized as a figure of Sagittarius. Philip the evangelist was one 
of the seven (deacons) chosen to serve tables, and he had four 
daughters, virgins, who prophesied—and who mythically represent 
the four bright stars forming the Milk Dipper, the distinguishing 
feature of Sagittarius (Allen, Star Names, p. 356). It is true that 
in Acts viii. 5-40, Philip the evangelist is distinguished from the 
Apostles, but this only indicates a later differentiation ; while on the 
other hand, the identification of the two Philips as one and the 
same was accepted by Polycrates of Ephesus (cir. 196 A.D.—in 
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Eusebius, H. E. Ill, 31; V. 24, 2), Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
III, 6, 52) and later writers. 


According to Acts viii., Philip the evangelist worked many mir- 
acles, driving out unclean spirits and healing paralytics (just as the 
Twelve and the Seventy were sent forth to heal the sick), and he 
also baptized many converts in the name of Jesus (as did the 
Apostles). One of these converts was an Ethiopean eunuch, treas- 
urer of Kandace, queen of Ethiopia. When Philip met this eunuch, 
who was of the Jewish faith, the latter was riding in his chariot, 
through a desert, on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, and read- 
ing from Isaiah liii. 7-8. When Philip entered the chariot and inter- 
preted this text as relating to the death of Jesus, the eunuch was 
forthwith converted and baptized: “But when they came up out 
of the water, the spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, and the 
eunuch saw him no longer. . . . Philip was found at Azotus.” As 
Ursa Major, commonly known as the Big Dipper, was sometimes 
called the Waggon or Wain (Allen, Star Names, pp. 420-429), it 
is probable that the Milk Dipper of Sagittarius was also recognized 
by some as a Waggon or Chariot (the handle of the Dipper corre- 
sponding to the pole of the vehicle): whence the chariot of the 
eunuch in which rides Philip (—Horse-lover). Again, as Ursa 
Major was sometimes (as in Syria) known as the Bier or Coffin 
(Allen, pp. 432, 433), it is probable that the Dipper of Sagittarius 
was similarly identified by some: whence the introduction of the 
text from Isaiah relating to the death of Jesus (and in all prob- 
ability this allusion to the death of Jesus suggested the traditional 
identification of the Apostle Philip with the unnamed disciple of 
Luke and Matt. who wished to bury his father before following 
Jesus—Clement of Alexandria, Strom. III, 4). At about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, Sagittarius became the first sign of win- 
ter, the season of the death of vegetation and of the sun-god. In 
another view, winter is the season of sterility, whence probably both 
the eunuch and the desert in the story; but in the month under 
Sagittarius the graineries and storehouses for food have been filled, 
and the eunuch is a treasurer. Moreover, winter corresponds to 
the night, and the eunuch is an Ethiopean, a dark-complexioned 
native of the land just south of Egypt (see Jerm. xiii. 23, etc.) ; 
while Kandace, a common name for the queens of Ethiopia, was 
not improbably recognized as a lunar figure, for Artemis (Diana) 
was allotted to Sagittarius in the scheme of the Greek gods and the 
signs, and according to Oecumenius, the Ethiopians identified their 
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Kings with the sun as the universal father, and called all their 
queen-mothers Kandace (ad Acts viii. 17). Finally, both Gaza and 
Azotus (Heb. Ashdod) are generally rendered “Strong”; but 
some interpret Ashdod as “Man of Dudu,” which may have been 
taken for “Double (Biformed) Man,’ and thus connected with 
Philip as the Apostle of Sagittarius, which sometimes had two faces 
(see above). 


All this does not preclude the possibility of an historical Philip 
whom Paul visited at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 8) and who finally be- 
came included among the Apostles. 

Nathaniel Bartholomew. The Greek Bartholomaios represents 
an Aramaic Bar-tolmai—Son of Tolmai (Heb. Talmai; Sept. Gr. 
Tholmai—the Old Testament name, of uncertain meaning). In 
Josephus we find a Tholomaios in the time of Pompey, and another 
shortly after the beginning of the Christian era (Antig. XIV, 8, 1; 
XX, 1, 1); but “Bartholomaios” is unknown outside of the Gospel 
catalogs, which indicates that it was only a surname, and an uncom- 
mon one. In the New Testament there is nothing of Bartholomew 
outside of the catalogs, and as there is no apparent reason for giv- 
ing the surname Bartholomaios to the Apostle of Scorpio (or to 
any Apstle), it is not impossible that there was a person with this 
surname among the earliest Christians, whose given name had been 
lost when the original catalog of the Twelve was compiled—the tra- 
dition followed in the Gospel of John supplying “Nathaniel” as 
appropriate for a figure of Scorpio (see below). That the writer 
of John recognized “Nathaniel” as the true or given name of the 
Bartholomew of the catalogs is indicated by the fact that he repre- 
sents Nathaniel as having been found and brought to Jesus by 
Philip (i. 46), thus coupling these two Apostles who are also coupled 
in the catalogs of Matt. and Luke. 

The name Nathaniel is a variant of the Old Testament Nethaneel 
(Sept. Nathaniel—Given by God, answering to the Gr. Theodoros). 
Nathaniel appears only in John’s account of his call (i. 46-52) and 
in the appendix (xxi). He at first doubts that Jesus is the Christ, 
perhaps because of the resemblance between the Heb. didomi=to 
give and the Gr. didymos=twin, for “to be in doubt” is primarily 
to be double-minded. When Jesus saw Nathaniel coming, he said, 
“Behold, truly an Israelite, in whom guile is not,’ and Nathaniel 
asked Jesus how he knew him. Jesus answered, “Before that Philip 
called thee, I saw thee, thou being under the fig tree (teu syken), 
and Philip said, Rabbi, thou are the Son of God, thou art the King 
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[the royal Messiah] of Israel.” Then Jesus said, “Because I said 
to thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou? Greater things 
than these thou shalt see”; also saying, apparently to all the five 
Apostles called, “Verily, verily, I say to you, Hereafter ye shall see 
the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending on the Son 
of Man.” 


In this text we have syke, the Greek word for the ordinary fig- 
tree, which in Hebrew is tenah (TANH), closely resembling the 
“than” in Nathaniel ; and the ordinary fig-tree from a very early time 
was recognized as a phallic symbol, while Scorpio is the phallic 
sign of the zodiac, allotted to the secrets of the Homo Signorum 
(Manilius, II, 27; IV, 27, etc.). Thus, too, the Rabbis identified 
the tree of life of Gen. iii. as a (phallic) fig-tree (see Baring- 
Gould, Leg. Pats. and Prophs., 1V). But in all probability John’s 
story was of Egyptian origin and alluded to the cosmic sycamore 
fig-tree (Heb. sikmin or sikmoth, Gr. sykomoraia), which was sacred 
to the goddess Nut. She was sometimes described and figured as 
giving a basket of figs to the deceased in the underworld (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyptians, III, pp. 63, 64 and Plate XXIV), thus being 
a giver of fruits, while the first syllable of “Nathaniel” (—Given 
by God) closely resembles the name of the goddess. She was origi- 
nally the night sky conceived as a celestial sea, finally becoming a 
personification of the whole heaven (see Budge, Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, p. 102). As a giver of life to the deceased for his resurrec- 
tion in the celestial regions, she is often figured standing in a syca- 
more tree, pouring the “water of life” from a vase upon the de- 
ceased himself or upon his soul in the form of a bird. Doubtless 
originally the great cosmic tree, the sycamore finally became assigned 
to the west, which corresponds to autumn, and Nut is sometimes 
identified with Hathor, who is a goddess of the west. The “water 
of life” poured out by Nut was naturally identified or associated with 
the Galaxy river (or Milky Way) which disappears below the hori- 
zon in the house of Scorpio. The Galaxy was sometimes called 
the Path of Souls (Allen, Star Names, p. 476), the Pythagorean 
idea being that human souls descended thence to be born on earth 
(Macrobius, Somn. Scip. I, 12; cf. Manilius, Astron. I, 756). 
According to Ovid, it was the road to the palace of Jupiter (Met. 
I, fab. VI), and in all probability it represented the ladder or stair- 
way from earth to heaven upon which “the angels of God ascended 
and descended” in Jacob’s dream (Gen. xxviii. 12, 13). Obviously, 
this Old Testament text suggested the Joannine statement that 
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Jesus told the Apostles that they would see “the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of Man’’: and probably this 
vision was originally to be for Nathaniel only, because he was the 
Apostle of Scorpio, in whose house is one end of the Galaxy. 

In the John appendix, Cana of Galilee is given as the residence 
of Nathaniel; but this was doubtless a comparatively late idea, sug- 
gested by the fact that the marriage at Cana immediately follows 
the call of Nathaniel. 


Thomas. The name of this Apostle, which is the same in Greek, 
Latin and English, signifies Twin—a twin being thoma in Aramaic, 
teom or toem (TAM) in Hebrew; but there is no evidence of the 
employment of the word as a proper noun before its application to 
the Apostle—which suggests at the start that there was no histori- 
cal disciple with this name. “Thomas” is found only in the cata- 
logs and the Gospel of John, that Gospel adding that he was called 
“Didymos,” the Greek for “twin.” Were it not for his position in 
the catalogs, “Thomas” might at first sight be taken for a figure 
of Gemini, the Twins. But Libra, to which he is allotted in the 
Table, is also a double sign, with the two scales of the Balance; 
both ancients and moderns generally holding that it originated in 
Egypt (between 2000-1 B.C.), with its scales evenly balanced to 
represent the equality of day and night at the autumn equinox 
(Allen, Star Names, p. 270). The Egyptian Balance for this sign 
was substituted for the ancient Euphratean Flaming Altar figured 
as held in the Claws of Scorpio, while the early Greeks retained 
only the Claws (for Libra) as a part of their huge Scorpion, which 
thus represented two signs and reduced the whole number to eleven 
(see Brown, Prim. Constels., pp. 67-71). It is therefore entirely 
probable that Thomas was originally the twin brother of Bartholo- 
mew (Nathaniel) of Scorpio; the former following the latter in 
Mathew’s catalog, and being interchanged in that of Acts. 


As “Thomas” was not a current proper name at the beginning 
of the Christian era, there can be little doubt that it was originally 
employed as a surname, or a mere epithet, of one of the mythic 
Twelve, and there are reasons for concluding that this one was 
Levi, the tax-gatherer or “publican,” whose call is related in Mark 
ii. 13-17 and Luke v. 27-32 (Mark having “Levi, son of Alphaeus,” 
at least in the extant text). In the parallel story of Matt. ix. 9-13, 
we find “Matthew” instead of “Levi”; but Mark and Luke presum- 
ably followed Proto-Mark for the original reading, “Levi.” The 
story of the call of Levi was perhaps originally metaphorical of the 
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conversion of Levites or priests, who were collectors of the sacer- 
dotal tithes; but the extant version relates to a gatherer of taxes 
for the Romans, thus making Levi a more or less detested charac- 
ter before his conversion. Libra, the Balance, is the sign of weigh- 
ing (and measuring—Manilius, IV, 16), and the ancient tax-gath- 
erer employed the balance for weighing metal money. The name 
Levi is akin to lavah=to be joined according to Gen. xxix. 34 (cf. 
Numb. xviii. 24), while in Gen. xlix. 5, it is said that “Simeon and 
Levi are brethren,” probably meaning “twins” (perhaps in a figura- 
tive sense), as no such statement is made of the other sons of 
Jacob; and the two “brethren” are to be divided and scattered in 
Israel (vv. 6, 7), or Levi as the priestly tribe is separated from 
Simeon (and the others, and scattered among them all), according 
to Numb. viii. 14; xvi. 9; Deut. x. 8. Thus “Levi” in the Gospel 
story would naturally be interpreted “Twin,” and it is quite prob- 
ably that “Thomas” was originally no more than a Greek form of 
the Aramaic “Thoma,” employed as a translation of “Levi’—just 
as “Thomas” is translated “Didymos” in John. “Matthew” may 
have been substituted for “Levi” in Matthew not only for the pur- 
pose of having a story of the call of the reputed writer of that Gos- 
pel, but also because it is probable that some referred the name 
“Matthew” to the Egyptian Maau-Taui or Mati, a name of Thoth 
the divine scribe and recorder—as we shall see.** 


In Mark’s catalog (where there is no coupling), Jacob son of 
Alphaeus immediately follows Thomas (Levi); and these two 
Apostles may have been coupled by some, which may account for 
the identification of Levi as “the son of Alphaeus” in Mark ii. 13, 
where the phrase is probably interpolated.2> “Levi the son of 
Alphaeus” is replaced by “Jacob the son of Alphaeus” in some MMS 
of Mark (D, a, b, c, e, etc., and apparently in others known to 
Origen, Contra Cels. 1, 62). Again, in the Syriac Sin. of John xiv. 
Acts, this Simon being recognized as a counterpart of the Patriarch 
22, we find “Thomas”; in the Syr. Cur. “Judas-Thomas,” where all 
other MMS have “Judas, not Iscariot” for the duplicate Judas of 


24The house in which Jesus dined with tax-gatherers immediately after the 
call of Levi (or Matthew in the Gospel of Matthew) is identified as that of 
Levi in the Diatessaron of Tatian (vii. 27), and as that of Matthew by many 
others; but the house of Jesus at Capernaum was probably intended in the 
original narrative (see Enc. Biblica, s. v. Matthew). 

5 Also see below, under “Jacob, son of Alphaeus.” The writer of the article 
on Levi in the Enc. Biblica, favors the unwarranted conjecture that the original 
narrative had “Iiphai son of Ilphai” or “Ailphai son of Ailphai,”’ which became 
“Mattai son of Iphai” by the error of one copyist, while another dropped the 
initial, or the first two letters, and converted Lphai into Levi. 
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the catalogs (whence the “Judas-Thomas” of some Syriac writers 
and “Judas also called Thomas” in Eusebius, H. E. I, 13), which 
Syriac readings were probably suggested by the fact that the dupli- 
cate Judas follows the duplicate Simon in the catalogs of Luke and 
Simon, brother of Levi (the Twin—Thomas).”¢ 


In John’s Gospel, Thomas is the doubter and the representative 
of those who did not actually oppose Jesus, but nevertheless: sought 
proofs of his Messiahship ; and evidently Thomas=Twin was given 
this character because doubt is primarily that state of mind in which 
one hesitates as to two contradictory conclusions, or a state of dou- 
ble-mindedness (cf. James i. 8; iv. 8), the words for doubt in Greek, 
Latin, Sanscrit and various other languages being from root words 
for “two.” ?’ In the principal Joannine story of Thomas, his doubt 
is about the resurrection of Jesus, which he would not believe until 
he had put his finger into the marks of the nails, and his hand into 
the wound in the side of his crucified master (xx. 24-29) ; and it 
is probable that he was represented originally as also doubting the 
resurrection of Lazarus by Jesus, whereas in the extant text of John 
xi. 11-16, the disciples (—Apostles) at first misunderstood Jesus 
to say that Lazarus was only sleeping—‘“Then therefore Jesus said 
plainly to them, Lazarus died. And I rejoice on your account, in 
order that ye may believe, that I was not there. But let us go to 
him. Wherefore said Thomas, called Didymos, to the fellow-dis- 
ciples, Let us go also, that we may die with him (with Lazaros, 
apparently in the belief that they too would be restored to life by 
Jesus). Thus it seems that the doubts of Thomas were associated 
especially with the resurrection, probably because he was the Apostle 
of Libra (the Balance); a balance being the most conspicuous 
object in the Judgment Hall of Osiris, where it is employed to weigh 
the heart or soul of the deceased shortly after he is resurrected in 
the underworld. Moreover, as the Balance for the sign finally known 
as Libra originated in Egypt, it is probable that it originally repre- 
sented the balance of the Judgment Hall as located just below the 
western horizon, so becoming the western sign of the autumn equi- 
nox. Like the solar, lunar and planetary deities, the Egyptian de- 
ceased reaches the western entrance to the underworld by way of 

26The writer of the article on Thomas in the Enc. Biblica is able to offer 


no explanation of the “Thomas” or “Judas-Thomas” for “Judas not Iscariot.” 
See same article for the tradition that Thomas had a twin brother Eleazar, or 


a twin sister Lysias. rie ae 
27 The Greek distazO (=to doubt) is literally “to stand divided between 


two conclusions” and diakimo is literally “to judge two ways,” while the Latin 
dubito is “to go two ways.” 
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the zodiac road, and here we probably have the suggestion for the 
story of the doubting Thomas in John xiv. 4-6—“‘And where I 
(Jesus) go, ye know, and the way [or ‘road’] ye know. Says Thomas 
to Him, Lord, we know not where Thou goest, and how can we 
know the way?”; the extant text adding quite inconsistently, “Says 
Jesus to him, I am the way and the truth and the life.” 


Thomas appears again only in the John appendix, in the group 
of seven comprising Peter (Andrew), Jacob, John (Philip), 
Nathaniel and Thomas, but in confused order; Matthew’s catalog 
alone putting Thomas in the seventh place, where he belonged after 
“Andrew” became a separate Apostle. 


Matthew, in Greek, Matthaios or Maththaios, has a name of 
uncertain meaning. It is generally considered one of the several 
variants of the Old Testament Mattithiah (Gr. Mattathias)—Gift 
of Jehovah, which makes it synonmous with Nathaniel—Gift of 
God—but the two Apostles are certainly not to be identified. The 
father of the Hasmonean brothers and one of his grandsons (son of 
Simon) were named Mattithiah or Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 1, etc.; 
xvi. 14) ; but there is nothing to indicate that either was recognized 
as a counterpart of the Apostle Matthew, who appears to be purely 
mythical, without any historical original. 


It is probable that Matthew first appeared in Christian tradi- 
tion as the writer of the Gospel that bears his name, and there is 
a further probability that this work was originally the “Gospel of 
the Disciples (in Greek, Evaggelion ton mathéton), finally becoming 
the “Gospel according to Matthew” (Evag. kata Matthaion), an in- 
termediate step perhaps being had in an assimilation of the Gr. 
mathétar (—disciples) to the Heb. Mattithah, the Gr. form of which 
(Mattathias) is frequently contracted to Matthias in Josephus. (The 
anonmous epistle to Diognetus now bears the title of the Epistle of 
Mathetés [=Disciple] to Diognetus). Moreover, it is possible?® 
that the substitution of Matthew for the Gospel writer was influenced 
by the fact that the Egyptian Thoth, the divine scribe and recorder, 
has in the Book of the Dead the name Maau-Taui (CXXV, B, 38, 
Theban, and rendered by Budge, “He who keeps the record of the 
two lands”) or Mati or Mat (Saite—as rendered by others) ; while 
the goddess Maat or Maati is often represented as the female asso- 
ciate or wife of Thoth, many of her attributes being given to him 
in connection with their functions in the Judgment Hall of the 


28 This possibilit 


Thi y is exaggerated beyond all rea 
ence pr y eason by Massey, Natural 
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double Maati, so called as belonging to Maat, who sometimes has 
the dual form of Maati (see Budge, Gods, I, pp. 418, 420). The 
Talmud has Matthai for Matthew, as we have seen. 


There can be little or no doubt that the mythical Matthew was 
not included among the twelve Apostles until after our first Gospel 
had been ascribed to him, and perhaps after he had been substituted 
in that Gospel for the tax-gatherer Levi of Mark and Luke (see 
above). The story of the call of Matthew in the Gospel ascribed to 
him may have led to his inclusion among the Twelve, and he is the 
only one of the three synoptists so included—the Matthew catalog 
alone having “Matthew the tax-gatherer.” But it is quite possible 
that the early Jewish Christians, readers of our first Gospel as 
ascribed to Matthew, included its reputed writer in a group of seven 
disciples before the original catalog of the Twelve was compiled; 
for the disciple who replaces the dead Judas Iscariot in Acts i. 23-26, 
is called Matthias, which name appears in Josephus as a contracted 
form of the Greek original of Matthew, and the catalog of the 
Twelve to which Judas belongs in Acts is doubtless an interpola- 
tion. Without the supernumerary Andrew (Jacob), the first seven 
of the twelve Apostles in the original catalog were Judas Iscariot, 
Simon Peter, Jacob, John, Philip, Bartholomew (==Nathaniel) and 
Thomas (= Levi) ; but with Judas as the traitor presumably hav- 
ing been transferred to the end of the list of seven and there finally 
replaced by Matthew, the latter became the seventh disciple—and 
he is still the seventh in the catalogs of Matt. and Acts if we omit 
Andrew. The seven Apostles of the John appendix doubtless in- 
cluded Andrew and Philip as the unnamed Apostles ; but the seven- 
fold grouping was presumably suggested by an early tradition of 
seven planetary disciples. 

Matthew as the reputed writer of our first Gospel was probably 
conceived by some as a converted scribe, one of the Jewish literati 
devoted to the study of the Levitical law, to which class belonged 
many of the Pharisees, and as ‘““Pharisee”’ signifies “one set apart,” 
an ascetic and abstainer, we thus have an explanation of the early 
tradition that Matthew was an abstainer from animal food (Clement 
of Alexandria, Paedag. II, 1). In his character of the Gospel writer 
and a scribe, Matthew is appropriately allotted to Virgo in the origi- 
nal catalog, that sign being the ruler of language (and speaking— 
Manilius, IV, 15) and also of good and devout people who are skilled 
in the sacred mysteries (IV, 25). Moreover, the weighing of the 
heart or soul in the balance of the Egyptian Judgment Hall is some- 
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times done by the goddess Maat (see Budge, Book of the Dead, 
Theban Recension, I, pp. 30, 31), which probably suggested the 
Greek myth of the virgin Astraea (—Starry) as the Goddess of 
Justice (with the balance) who became the constellation Virgo 
(Hyginus, Poet. Astr. II, 25; Ovid., Met. 1, 150). Thus Virgo was 
sometimes figured holding the Balance of Libra (Allen, Star Names, 
p. 462), which made a compound figure of Libra and Virgo, and 
perhaps suggested to some that Matthew belonged to Libra instead 
of Virgo—for Thomas and Matthew are interchanged in the cata- 
logs of Luke and Mark (see Table). 


Thaddaeus (Lebbaeus). This Apostle is mentioned in the New 
Testament only in the catalog of Matt. and Mark; the Textus 
Receptus of Mark having “Thaddaios,’ while that of Matt. has 
‘“Lebbaios surnamed Thaddaios.” But it appears from the evidence 
of the most ancient Eastern MSS that “Thaddaios” was the origi- 
nal Greek reading in both Gospels, the Western texts of Matt. 
alone having ‘“Lebbaios surnamed Thaddaios”; a favorite supposi- 
tion being that “Lebbaios,” from the Heb. lebab (=the heart), is 
a gloss of a copyist who referred “Thaddaios” to the Syriac theda 
(mamma, breast; Heb. shad), and wished to substitute a some- 
what similar and more dignified name for the Apostle. But the 
original form of “Thaddaios” was probably derived from the Heb. 
todah or thoda (=thanksgiving or praise), which is not akin to 
Theudas (Acts v. 36), a contraction of the Gr. Theodorus or Theo- 
dotus, signifying Gift of God (see Enc. Biblica, s. v. Theudas, 2, 
note). 

The chief star of Leo is Regulus, in the breast of the Lion and 
sometimes called the Lion’s Heart (Allen, Star Names, pp. 256, 
257), and here in all probability we have the primary suggestion for 
the Leo allotment of Thaddaeus as referred to theda=breast, and 
also for his variant name or surname, Lebbaeus, as referred to labab 
=heart (cf. labia—=a [bold] lion). As the Lion’s Heart (Regulus) 
is a conspicuous star, while his breast is only imaginary, the given 
name of the Apostle of Leo was naturally assumed by some to 
be Lebbaeus and his surname Thaddaeus, as in Matt. Moreover, 
in the Homo Signorum, the heart is generally allotted to Leo, and 
the breast to Cancer; but these allotments are sometimes reversed 
(as by Julius Firmicus—see “The Cosmic Man and Homo Sig- 
norum”), which may account for the interchange of Lebbaeus 
(Thaddaeus) and the duplicate Jacob (of Cancer) in the catalogs 
of Matt. and Mark. The duplicate Jacob is thus put in the house 
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of Leo, and he was identified with Lebbaeus in the lost Syriac 
Diatessaron, according to the Syrian Ischodad (see Zahn, Evnl., II, 
pr 203): 

The fact that Matt. and Mark have Thaddaeus (Lebbaeus) ana 
omit the duplicate Judas, while Luke and Acts have this Judas and 
omit Thaddaeus (Lebbaeus), taken in connection with a falsely 
assumed identification of the names “Judas” and ‘“Theudas” and 
“Thaddaeus,” probably suggested the identification of Thaddaeus 
(Lebbaeus) with the duplicate Judas (see below) ; and thus a favor- 
ite conjecture of modern critics is that “Judas” was the given name 
of Thaddaeus (Lebbaeus) ; that “Thaddaeus” is a corruption of 
“Judas” (cf. “Theudas’’), and that “Lebbaeus” is a copyist’s variant 
of “Thaddaeus” (see Enc. Biblica, s. v. “Thaddaeus”). But in the 
very early Abgar legend, Thaddaeus is distinct from the duplicate 
Judas, the latter there being identified with Thomas as the Apostle 
who sent Thaddaeus to Abgar in Odessa (Euseb., H. E., I, 13, 
where he says that the whole legend as he gives it was translated 
from the archives of Edessa; cf. Moses of Chorene, Hist. of Arme- 
mia, II, 27-33; Acts of Thaddaeus, etc.). The prominent position 
of Thaddaeus in this legend suggests that he had an historical origi- 
nal among the primtive Christians. Moreover, Thaddaeus is one 
of the three or four Apostles in the catalogs of the seventy dis- 
ciples (the others being Philip, Matthias and Jacob the brother of 
Jesus) ; one of the first seven Apostles called by Jesus on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee according to the Gospel of the Ebionites (see 
above), and probably one (Thoda) of the five disciples of Jesus 
ben Pandira in the Talmud (see above). 

As the first Judas, Simon and Jacob are duplicated in the origi- 
nal catalog of the Twelve, and as they were originally brothers of 
Jesus, the possibility suggests itself that John, originally the remain- 
ing brother (otherwise Joses or Joseph), was also duplicated in the 
original catalog, and that “Thaddaeus” and “Lebbaeus” were variant 
surnames of this duplicate Apostle—but there appears to be no evi- 
dence of this. 

Jacob, son of Alphaeus, is a duplication of Jacob, son of Zebedee ; 
both being connected indirectly with the planet Venus as belonging 
to both Aquarius and Cancer in the astrological scheme set forth 
in Table II, the duplicate Jacob being allotted to Cancer. 

In the New Testament we find “Jacob, son of Alphaeus” only 
in the catalogs of the Twelve—for the “Jacob minor” (with mikros 
==minor interpolated) of Mark xv. 40, is the brother of Jesus, 


’ 
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although he was (erroneously) identified with the son of Alphaeus 
by the writer of the Gospel of John, in the extant Greek MSS of 
which Alphaios becomes Klopas (see Table I). The otherwise 
unknown name Klopas probably resulted through the error of a 
copyist who had before him a more or less illegible MS, at the same 
time having in memory the Kleopas of Luke xxiv. 18; Kleopas, a 
contraction of Kleopatros, doubtless being the earlier form of the 
name.*° 


The name Alphaios is generally recognized as the Greek form 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic Hilphai or Ilphai; but there is no evidence 
of such a personal name at the beginning of the Christian era. In 
all probability the Gospel Alphaios (Lat. Alphaeus) is a variant 
of the classical Alpheos (Lat. Alpheus) or Alpheios (=the White, 
or Bright, the name of a river in the Peleponessus, and of the god 
of that river. The Alpheus was supposed to flow under the sea 
from Elis to the island of Ortygia on the coast of Sicily (Pausan. V, 
7, 2; cf. Schol. ad Pind. Nem., I, 3), and a cup thrown into it in 
Elis was said to reappear in the well of Arethusa on Ortygia (Strabo. 
VI, p. 270; VIII, p. 343; Seneca, Quaest. Nat., III, 26). All of 
this serves to identify it as a terrestrial representative of the con- 
stellation Hydra (=the Water Snake, with the Crater—Cup on 
its back), among the Euphratean (Akkadian) names of which are 
Snake of the Sea, River of the Snake and River of the Great Abyss 
(Brown, Prim. Constels. 1, pp. 104, 105). In the Greek sphere that 
has come down to us, Hydra is a snake with its head below the 
constellation Cancer and its body stretching through the houses of 
Cancer, Leo and Virgo, its tail being below the constellation Libra; 
and thus in Egypt, Hydra represented the Nile during the inunda- 
tion (Allen, Star Names, p. 248), which began at the summer sol- 
stice in Cancer 2000-1 B.C. And thus, too, not only is the dupli- 
cate Jacob, son of Alphaeus (for the celestial river Alpheos) allotted 
to Cancer, but Levi (Thomas) is “son of Alphaeus” in Mark ii. 13, 
probably by an interpolation which was perhaps suggested by the 
fact that the duplicate Jacob immediately follows Thomas in Mark’s 
catalog ; whence it would seem that some recognized Levi=Thomas, * 
Matthew, Thaddaeus-Lebbaeus and the duplicate Jacob as sons of 
Alphaeus. Furthermore, as the head of Hydra and the constella- 


; 2°.In the A. V. of John xix. 25, we find “Cleopas,” with “or Clopas” in 
the margin. phe “Kleopas” of Luke xxiv. 18, is probably an error of trans- 
cription for “Kepheus”’= Peter, who appears as Simon in v. 34; otherwise there 
is nothing in Luke of the previous appearance of Jesus to Peter, to which refer- 
ence is made in the latter verse. 
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tion Cancer are now in the house of Genuni (whither the summer 
solstice retrograded at about the beginning of the Christian era), 
Simon Zelotes seems to have been included in this family group by 
some ; for he is coupled with the duplicate Jacob in Luke’s catalog, 
and in an early tradition he is the son of Klopas or Kleopas 
(=Alphaeus) and the second bishop of Jerusalem (Hegessippus 
in Euseb., H. E., III, 32; IV, 22, and later writers). Moreover, 
the duplicate Judas is called “(brother) of Jacob” in the catalogs 
of Luke and Acts. Thus the six Apostles of the six signs from 
Libra to Taurus (inclusive, and as connected with the duplicate 
five planets and the sun) may have been considered the six sons of 
Alphaeus; while the remaining six Apostles were perhaps recog- 
nized in the same view as the sons of Zebedee. Four of these sons 
of Zebedee were originally brothers of Jesus, and it is not impossible 
that Zebedee was an early traditional name for the father of Jesus 
(as suggested above) ; but Joseph finally became the husband of 
the mother of Jesus, and was identified as the brother of Klopas 
(—Alphaeus—Hegessippus in Euseb., H. E., III, 11, etc.). In 
John xix. 25, Mary the mother of Jesus is a sister of Mary the wife 
of Klopas, as she also is in Pseudo-Matthew, 42, etc. Thus it is pos- 
sible that some divided the twelve Apostles into two groups of six 
each, recognizing the two fathers of these groups as brothers, and 
the two mothers as sisters, both named Mary. In connection with 
this view, Alphaeus=Alpheos—Hydra, together with one Mary, 
woud belong to half the celestial sphere, while Zebedee and the other 
Mary would belong to the other half; the two Maries thus being 
counterparts of the two female personifications of the celestial waters 
figured beneath the twelve signs and the thirty-six decans (as if 
assimilated to the earth-surrounding ocean-river conceived as two- 
fold) in the horizontal zodiac of Dendera (Denon, Voyage, Plate 
XIV; Lockyer, Dawn, p. 137). These two Egyptian figures may 
well have been identified with Isis and Nephthys, who appear to be 
represented by the two Maries at the tomb of Jesus (Mark xv. 47; 
Matt. xxvii. 61). 


Simon the Zealot (Cananaean), as a duplication of Simon Peter, 
is necessarily allotted to Gemini—and appropriately so, that sign 
ruling warfare (and traveling, according to Manilius, III, 3), and 
it is not improbable that being identified as one of the Jewish Zealots 
originally, this Apostle (like Simon Peter) was recognized as a 
counterpart of the Old Testament Simeon, one of the sword-wield- 
ing brethren or twins. In the catalogs of Matt. and Mark, the dupli- 
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cate Simon is called Kananaios (Cananaean) in some MSS, while 
others have Kananites (which becomes Canaanite in the A. V.). 
The original Greek word was doubtless Kananaios, which represents 
some Aramaic variant of the Heb. kanna—zealous, whence it is 
translated Zelotes—=Zealot in Luke and Acts, and thus the zealous 
character of Simon Peter as representing the historical Simon the 
Zealot, son of Judas of Galilee, is transferred to the duplicate Simon. 


Simon the Zealot does not appear in the New Testament outside 
of the catalogs; but he is identified in early tradition as the son of 
Klopas (—Alphaeus) and the second bishop of Jerusalem, whose 
zeal was such that he suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan 
(according to Hegessippus, in Euseb., H. E., III, 32).°° 


Judas, brother of Jacob (Gr. Joudas, of Jacobos), is a duplica- 
tion of Judas Iscariot, and necessarily allotted to Taurus. He 
appears in the catalogs of Luke and Acts, but not in those of Matt. 
and Mark; and as the two latter catalogs include Thaddaeus (Leb- 
baeus), who are not in the two former, the duplicate Judas has often 
been identified with Thaddaeus (Lebbaeus), as by Origen (Praef. 
ad Rom.) and Jerome (in Matt. x), while some MSS of Matt. have 
“Joudas” or “Joudas Zelotes” instead of “Lebbaeus” or “Thaddaeus” 
—the latter being identified with Joudas Zelotes by Chrysostom (De 
Prod. Jud. I, 2). But the duplicate Judas and Thaddaeus (Leb- 
baeus) certainly cannot have been the same in the original catalog 
(see above). As Joudas Zelotes, Judas the brother of Jacob may 
have been recognized as the brother of Simon Zelotes by some; 
but others identified the two (Chronicon Paschale ; Pseudo-Hippoly- 
tus On the Twelve Apostles; Pseudo-Dorotheus, etc.). 

Outside of the catalogs of Luke and Acts, the duplicate Judas is 
found in the New Testament only in John xix. 22, as “Judas, not 
Iscariot,’ and in the introduction to the Epistle of Judas (A. V. 
“Jude”), where he is “Judas, (brother) of Jacob,” the reputed writer 
of the work. 

Judas Iscariot. Without his surname, he was originally the eldest 
brother of Jesus, and was recognized as a counterpart of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus (the eldest of the Hasmonean brothers), while the Zealot 
Judas of Galilee was probably his historic original. As a brother of 
Jesus, Judas was probably associated with the planet Hermes or 


30 It is possible that Simon the Cyrenian (Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26; 
Matt. xxvii. 32) was recognized by some as a figure of Gemini; for after B. C. 
67, Cyrene became a double or twin province, Creta-Cyrene, and Simon of 


Cyrene had two sons, Alexander and Rufus, according to Mark, probably by 
an interpolation. 
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Mercury (see above), and as the Greek Hermes was not only a 
thief and the god of thieves, but was sometimes figured bearing 
a purse (as the giver of wealth), so was the Apostle Judas a thief 
and the bearer of the money bag (according to John xii. 6; xiii. 29). 

As an Apostle, Judas is never mentioned in the New Testament 
Epistles, and was doubtless unknown to Paul. In Acts, he appears 
only in the interpolated section of Chap. I, where he is replaced 
after his death by Mathias. In all the (interpolated) catalogs of 
the Twelve he is the traitor to Jesus. In the synoptic Gospels, out- 
side of the catalogs, he is found only as the traitor—in the stories 
of the betrayal (including his suicide in Matt. xvii. 3) and in the 
connected stories in which Jesus forsees the betrayal. In the Gos- 
pel of John, Judas is found in the parallels to these synoptic stories, 
and also in vi. 70, 71 (again as the traitor), and in xii. 4-6 (as the 
thief who carries the money bag). 

Various unsatisfactory interpretations have been suggested for 
the word “Iscariot”; the generally accepted derivation being from the 
Hebrew Ish-Karioth—Man of Kerioth, a place supposed by some 
to be the Kerioth—Sept. Karioth—of Josh. xv. 25, which was not 
in Judaea, while others suggest the Koreae (Kerioth?) of Judaea 
mentioned by Josephus (Antig. XIV. 3, 4, etc.). But there are 
reasons for concluding that “Iscariot”? had a very different origin. 
In the best MSS of the synoptics we find: “Joudas Iskarioth” in 
Mark xiv. 10, and the catalogs of Mark and Luke; “Joudas who is 
surnamed Iskariotes” in Luke xxii. 3 (paralleling Mark xiv. 10); 
“Joudas Iskariotes” in Matt. xxvi. 14, and “Joudas the Iskariotes,” 
in the catalog of Matt. In John, we have: “Joudas the Iskariotes” 
(xii. 4; xiv. 22) ; “Joudas, of Simon, Iskariotes (xiii. 2, in the best 
MSS, with the surname in the nominative, referring to Judas), and 
“Joudas, of Simon Iskariotes (vi. 71; xiii. 26, with the surname 
erroneously referred to Simon; while a few MSS even give “Simon 
from Iskariotes” thus definitely recognizing Iscariot as a place 
name). Simon is generally taken for the father of Judas; but in 
all probability was intended for his brother, as Simon (Peter) and 
Judas were originally brothers of Jesus, while Simon the Zealot 
and Judas are coupled in the catalog of Matt. (and see above). 

The original New Testament surname of Judas was doubtless 
Iskarioth, as in Mark, and it probably represents a Hebrew or Ara- 
maic phrase for “who is cut off,” from the Heb. ish (=is, what is, 
who is) and karath (=to be cut off, separated, excommunicated). 
In the Old Testament, karath is used of a person, family or tribe 
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cut off from the nation or theocratic assembly, often by Jehovah, 
and this cutting off or excommunication was sometimes conceived 
as spiritual death, or even as resulting in actual death through the 
curse of Jehovah (see Enc. Biblica, s. v. “Cutting Off”), while in 
the New Testament it is considered as a giving over of the offender 
to Satan (1 Tim. i. 20; cf. Job ii. 6: Ps. cix. 6), with actual death 
as a consequence (1 Cor. v. 5). In the Talmud, much is made of “the 
curse of karath,” through which the offender’s allotted time on earth 
is shortened (Erub. 10, etc.). In the Heb. of Jerm. xliv. 11, “all 
Judah” is to be cut off by Jehovah; while according to Malachi iv. 
6, they that do not accept the Messiah when he comes shall be smitten 
with a curse. In all probability, Judas Iscariot was cut off because 
he was recognized as the representative of Judah, Judaea, and the 
Jews who rejected the Messiah Jesus (see below). Thus, just as 
the offender who was cut off as given over to Satan, so is Satan said 
to have entered into Judas when he betrayed Jesus (Luke xxi. 3; 
John, xii. 2, 27; cf. vi../1). ~And thus, too, just as the, curse yan 
cutting off resulted in actual death, so was Judas cut off with a vio- 
lent death shortly after his betrayal of Jesus, while the Jewish 
nation was cut off or destroyed by the Romans in 70 A.D.—in fact, 
there can be little doubt that the Judas legend originated after that 
date.** 


The Apostle Judas (Iscariot) was doubtless recognized as a 
counterpart of the Patriarch Judah, one of the twelve sons of Jacob- 
Israel, Judah (Greek, Joudas) is the eponymous father of the tribe 
of Judah, representing Judah or Judaea as the southern kingdom of 
Palestine (Israel being the northern kingdom), and this southern 
kingdom gave its name to the Roman province of Judaea (Palestine 
being divided into Judaea, Samaria and Galilee at about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era). But the whole of Palestine was some- 
times called Judaea as the land of the Jews Judaeans), as in Acts 
xxvill. 21; while the Rabbis recognized two chief divisions of their 
native land, Judaea as the “south country,” and Galilee as the “north 
country” (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent., XII). The Gospel Jesus of 
Galilee (of the Rabbinical “north country”) was repudiated ands 
given up to crucifixion by the Jews of Jerusalem in Judaea (the 

_ * Robertson advances the theory that the Gospel narratives of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus and his betrayal by Judas are variant descriptions of acted 
Scenes in a religous drama (Christianity and Mythology, p. 354, etc.) ; but 
there is no evidence of this except in the disjointed, dramatic style of the nar- 


ratives, which is natural enough in view of the probability that they were de- 


ce from verbal tradition and were the work of writers with limited literary 
ity. 
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“south country”), and it is quite probable that Judas as the betrayer 
of Jesus was at first recognized in Galilee as a representative of the 
Jews of Judaea as the “south country (the rest of the Twelve being 
considered Galileans, as in Acts i. 11); while the early Greek and 
Roman Christians made him a representative of the Jews (Judaeans) 
in the broader sense—at the same time recognizing the other Apos- 
tles as Jews also, whence perhaps the concept of their desertion of 
Jesus at the time of his trial and crucifixion. 


In one view, Judas Iscariot represents the Tiamat or rebellious 
tribe of Babylonian mythology, for that tribe was cut off from the 
twelve, leaving eleven as followers of Bel-Marduk (see above), and 
there can be little doubt that the Tiamat tribe was allotted to Scor- 
pio, the evil sign par excellence.*? But in the astrological scheme 
set forth in Table I, Judas Iscariot is appropriately allotted to Aries, 
the sign of Judaea (generally in the broader sense of the word) in 
the scheme of the habitable world as a counterpart of the twelve- 
fold heaven; Ptolemy stating that Judaea and adjacent countries 
are under the dominion of Aries (and Mars or Ares—Tetrabiblos, 
II, 3), while Manilius has it that Aries rules Syria (including 
Judaea) and Persia (IV, 20). As already explained, Aries became 
the last instead of the first sign at about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, while Judas became the last instead of the first Apostle 
at about the beginning of the history of Christianity ; the probability 
being that he had been coupled earlier with Simon Peter, and in- 
cluded with the latter, together with Jacob and John (otherwise 
Joseph or Joses), as the sons of Zebedee—these four having been 
the brothers of Jesus originally (see Table). Moreover, Jesus was 
betrayed by Judas at the time of the Passover, in the Jewish month 
Nisan, the first month of the sacred year, under Aries the first sign— 
the Greek Ram, but the Lamb of the Persian sphere (Bundahish, 
II, 2; V, 6, 7, etc.), and the crucified Jesus is recognized as the lamb 
of God (John i. 29, 36; Rev. v. 6, etc.), representing the sacrificed 
lamb of the Passover. At his last Passover supper, shortly before 
his crucifixion, Jesus foretells that he will be betrayed by Judas; 
but the Passover lamb was sacrificed for the supper, and it was at 
a feast that Osiris was betrayed to his death by Typhon (Set, the 
Egyptian counterpart of Judas as well as of Satan), and other con- 
spirators, in the month under Scorpio (Plutarch, De Isid. 13). The 

32According to Manilius, fraud is found among its stars, and those born 
under this sign, “though they seem friends, yet give a secret wound” (II, 29) ; 


while Hippolytus says that those born under Scorpio “are by nature crafty, 
sedulous, liars, . . . of a deceitful spirit, wicked,” etc. (Philosophuma, IV, 20). 
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supposed prophecy of Ps. xli. 9, obviously suggested what Jesus says 
of his betrayal by Judas, at the last Passover; but the betrayal is 
not necessary in the historical view, for Jesus continued to teach 
publicly in Jerusalem, and could readily have been found by the 
authorities. 

The concept of the betrayal of Jesus by an individual, was per- 
haps primarily suggested by some statement that he was “betrayed” 
by the Jews to the Romans; for in 1 Cor. xi. 23, we read of what 
Jesus did “the same night in which he was betrayed’”—presumably 
alluding to his betrayal by the Jews, as there is nothing here of any 
individual betrayer. Nevertheless, in the Old Testament we have the 
story of the betrayal of Joseph by ten of his brothers, with Judah 
(Judas) as the one who suggested that he be sold into slavery 
for twenty pieces of silver (Heb. of Gen. xxxvii. 18-28), which is 
the price of a boy in Lev. xxvii. 5; the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs having it that Judah sold Joseph (Sim. 2).*° Thus in 
Matt. xxvii. 15, Judas sells Jesus for thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of a slave in Ex. xxi. 32; this price reappearing obscurely in 
Zech. xi. 12, 13, which was taken for a prophecy of the selling of 
Jesus (as was Amos ii. 6—“they sold the righteous for silver’). 

It appears that some of the later Jews substituted the thirty for 
the twenty pieces of silver as the price for Joseph; thirty pieces of 
silver appearing in the Vulgate of Gen. xxxvii. 18-28, while in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, we find thirty pieces of gold, 
of which twenty were shown and ten were hidden (Gad, 2—the 
Sept. of Gen. xxxvii. 18-28, and Josephus, Antig. I], 3, 3, having 
“twenty pieces of gold” as the price for Joseph). The thirty pieces 
of silver (which reappear in Matt.) were probably referred in a 
vague way to the phases of the (silver) moon as associated with 
the months of thirty days each in a year of three hundred and sixty 
days; for in the Testaments there is a vision in which Judah be- 
comes the moon, or like the moon (Naph., 5), while the Apostle 
Judas is allotted to the moon as the planet of Ares (Table II) and 
may have been recognized by some as a figure of the moon (and 
the night) who opposes Jesus as a figure of the sun (and the day). 
Moreover, Jesus was betrayed and crucified at the Passover, a full 
moon festival, when the lunar thirty pieces of silver may well have 
been conceived as accumulated and paid. 


88 It should also be noted that Judas Maccabaeus is (falsely) accused of 
being “that traitor to the realm” in Macc. xiv. 26. 
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According to Matt. xxvii. 3-5, Judas repented after his betrayal 
of Jesus; cast down the pieces of silver in the temple (mythically 
the heaven or universe at night), “and having gone away, hanged 
himself” (as the moon was sometimes conceived to be ‘hung or sus- 
pended in the sky). But it is possible that the hanging of Judas 
was primarily suggested by the fact that his surname Iscariot was 
referred by some (e. g. Origen Tract in Matt. xxxv.) to the Heb. 
askara—strangling ; thus leading to the recognition of an Old Testa- 
ment type in the story of Ahithophel, the traitor to David, who 
strangled or hanged himself (2 Saml. xvii. 23; the same Greek word 
for “hanged himself” appearing in the Sept. and in Matt. xxvii. 5). 
There is also an ancient (but fictitious) story that the prosecutors of 
Socrates, who was condemned to death, hanged themselves after 
being socially excommunicated or cut off (Plutarch, De Invid.). 

In Matt. xxvii. 6-10, the thirty pieces of silver are finally used 
for the purchase of the “potter’s field, for a burying ground for 
strangers’; thus fulfilling a supposed prophecy which is attributed 
to Jeremiah in Matt. but.-is;seally that of Zech. xi. 12, 13, as 
erroneously understood. According to the Hebrew text, Zechariah’s 
thirty pieces of silver were cast into “the treasury in the house of 
the Lord’; but the Sept. has “furnace” instead of “treasury,” and 
the A. V. has “to the potter.” Moreover, in Matt. the potter’s field 
is said thenceforth to have been called “the field of blood,” because 
it was purchased with the price of blood; while in Acts i. 18-20, the 
name by which this field was known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
is given as Akeldama (probably for the Aramaic Akel-demakh- 
Field of sleep; i. e., a cemetery), and Judas himself is there said to 
have purchased the field with the price of his treachery—‘“and hav- 
ing fallen headlong (in the field, he) burst in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out” (of course with blood ; while his belly was doubt- 
less conceived as swollen when he fell). This is probably the older 
of the two New Testament legends of the death of Judas. and it has 
various parallels in history, legend and mythology. 


Josephus relates that Catullus, a false accuser of innocent Jews, 
met his death with the falling out of his entrails through disease, 
thus furnishing a notorious example of one of the means by which 
God punishes the wicked (Bel. Jud. VII, 11, 4) ; while Zenodorus, a 
Syrian enemy of Herod the Great, died when his belly burst and a 
great quantity of blood issued from it (Antig. XV, 10, 3). Jehoram 
was smitten by God with an incurable disease of the bowels, so they 
fell out (2 Chron. xxi. 18, 19), and Joab smote Amasa with the 
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sword, so his bowels fell on the ground (2 Kings xx. 10). In the 
Septuagint and Vulgate of Daniel (xiv.), in the appended story of 
Bel and the Dragon, Daniel slays the dragon (originally a storm 
figure) by feeding it cakes made of pitch, fat and hair, which caused 
it to burst asunder—as probably suggested by the Babylonian myth 
of Tiamat, whose belly was filled with the hurricane when Bel-Mar- 
duk cut her entrails to pieces and divided her into two parts, accord- 
ing to “The Seven Tablets of Creation (Tablet IV, lines 94-104 ; 
Tiamat there being the primordial universe or chaos). In a Bud- 
dhist legend, the Brahmin Jutaka treacherously obtains the two chil- 
dren of King Wassantara as his slaves; sells them to their grand- 
father for their weight in gold; makes a great feast with his ill- 
gotten wealth, and so gorges himself that his bowels gush out and 
he dies (Upham, from the Jatakas, quoted by Lillie, Pop. Life of 
Bud., pp. 310-312). In the widely diffused story of Ahikar, the 
treacherous Nadan finally “became inflated like a leather bottle; all 
his members and bones swelled and he split open and burst” (Cony- 
beare, Harris and Smith-Lewis, Story of Ahikar). Finally, one of 
the earliest Christian Fathers, Papias, is quoted as follows: “Judas 
walked about in this world a great example of impiety; for his body 
having swollen to such an extent that he could not pass where a 
chariot could pass easily, he was crushed by the chariot, so that his 
bowels gushed out’? (Oecumenius ad Acts i.; Theophylact ad Matt. 
xxvii). The primary suggestion for the chariot was perhaps found 
in the resemblance of the Heb. KR, kar, a carriage, to KRS, keres, 
the belly; while the original form of the surname of Judas was 
probably Ish-Karath—who is cut off. Indeed, it is quite probable 
that the bursting belly story was first added to the Judas legend 
because of the resemblance of keres=belly to the latter element in 
Ish-Karath, Ishkarioth or the like; the cutting off of Judas, in the 
sense of his death, by the falling out of his bowels, presumably being 
conceived as a punishment from God, as definitely in the stories of 
Jehoram and Catullus. But this does not preclude a more or less 
vague recognition of the mythic prototype, with the swollen and 
bursting belly belonging to a storm figure (as in Dan. xiv. and the 
Tiamat myth) ; indeed, even “the chariot’ that crushes the swollen 
Judas is mythically that of the victorious sun-god. 


Some of the stories of Buddha’s treacherous disciple, Devadatta, 
appear to have been suggested by the Gospel story of Judas. Thus 
Devadatta schemed with a wicked prince to slay Buddha, and bow- 
men were sent against him, but in vain, and again the traitor on a 


& 
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palaquin led a band of men to arrest his master, but alighting to 
stretch himself, flames burst out of the earth, and he was carried 
down to hell for horrible punishments (Burmese Life, Bigandet, p. 
244). In another account, Devadatta seems to have murdered his 
master. Like Jesus, Buddha is said to have had a last supper with 
his disciples, and a traitor among them “changed his bowl” and 
apparently poisoned him, thus causing his death (Rockhill, Life of 
Buddha, p. 133; Lillie, Inf. of Buddhism, p. 65). In Mark xiv. 20, 
and Matt. xxvi. 23, Jesus says that his betrayer is the Apostle who 
dips with him in the dish at his last supper (cf. Luke xxii. 21; John 
xiii. 26-30). But Buddha died from eating pork, according to the 
generally received account. 


PROFESSOR PRATT, CRITICAL REALISM, AND THE 
MAN OF COMMON SENSE. 


BY JOHN EDMOND HEARN. 


5 it possible to make philosophy understood by him who runs while 
I reading? Runs, that is, in the sense that a clock runs; does not 
cease to operate; works union hours, has three meals a day, sleeps 
nights. Is it possible, without giving up business, to learn what all 
the Deep Thinking is for? 

James Bissett Pratt, Professor of Philosophy in Williams Col- 
lege, seems to think it is. He contributed an essay to the volume of 
Essays in Critical Realism (Macmillan). The other essays are by 
six other philosophers in six other colleges. 

Common sense, says Pratt, is merely primitive philosophy. 

So David Harum, Mrs. Wiggs, and Abe Lincoln are primitive 
philosophers. 

The snap judgments of common sense are often wrong. We are 
told that they must be corrected in view of the facts of error and illu- 
sion and the differences between the data of different perceivers and 
between those of the same perceiver at different times. 

Common sense is good enough, then, only if one is not a serious 
thinker or has begun to think at all. 

Modern philosophy, like modern science, is the result of a slow 
development. Modern philosophers should be allowed the right to 
ridicule the earlier thinkers. The more they ridicule the more inter- 
esting they become to laymen. 

“Descartes,” according to Pratt, “discovered that by a great ef- 
fort he could succeed in doubting everything except the immediate, 
content of his own consciousness. Thereupon, by a still greater 
effort, he deduced God from the fact of his idea of God; and, havy- 
ing secured God, he succeeded eventually in recreating the world.” 

The dualistic view of mind and its objects was common among 


philosophers up to the time of Descartes. He queered it, as the 
vulgar say. 
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Still, he was the champion dualist till John Locke arrived. Des- 
cartes was willing to accept the content of his own mind as real; but 
Locke would take only a part of that content—“the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and repugnance, of any 
of our ideas’”—as knowledge. 


Berkeley followed Locke, and it was Berkeley who in a peculiar 
sense broke down the walls of the “Lockian prison.” Locke said 
that we could not know the outer world. Very well, Berkeley said, 
there is no outer world to be known; there is nothing real except 
ideas, which are God-inspired. 


L} athe) 


Kant would have none of “der gute Berkeley’s” idealism, and so 
returned to the dualism of Descartes and Locke, which he made abso- 
lute. Kant said that between the real and the unknowable there is an 
impassable gulf. 


The neo-Kantians espoused an objective idealism which resem- 
bled Berkeley’s subjectivism; for them, Kant’s world of things-in- 
themselves was abolished. 

“Realism,” says Pratt, “had led to scepticism because of the 
exaggerated dualism of Descartes, Locke, and Kant. 

The neo-realists, who appeared at the beginning of the present 
century, claimed that we are not shut off from the real by our ideas; 
we know things directly; ideas do not intervene; there are no ideas. 
“Knowledge is not a relation between a knowing subject and an ob- 
ject known. It is merely a special sort of relation between objects. 
And since objects may thus be known directly, there is no longer any 
danger of agnosticism.” 

What are you thinking of when vou are thinking of a dead man? 
Locke’s answer could only be that you are thinking of the idea of 
the man dead. The neo-realist would have to say that one’s present 
concept somehow is the man himself altho he is dead, not present but 
past. The modern philosophy of critical idealism maintains that the 
object of one’s thought is exactly the man himself. The concept is 
not the object of thought but the means of thinking—one of the tools 
required for conceiving the object. 

- The quality-group, according to critical realism, is not the object 
of perception but the means by which one perceives. This is the 
chief point of difference between critical realism and the two other 
forms of realism, those of Locke and the neo-realists. 

If we perceive only our perceptions, as Locke held, we are “im- 
prisoned within our ideas.” 


SZ THE OPEN COURT 


Pratt makes the neo-realists out as rather absurd with his ex- 
ample of yesterday’s headache. If the object of thought must actu- 
ally be present, in thinking of yesterday’s headache one’s head would 
ache today. 

It seems that the fallible kind of perception and knowledge in- 
volved in critical realism is exactly the kind of perception and knowl- 
edge which we really have. To that extent, necessarily, critical real- 
ism is agnostic; it does not know everything. 

The task of the epistemologist, says Pratt, is to expound the 
conditions of knowledge actually obtaining in the “somewhat unsat- 
isfactory world we have to live in.” 

Idealism, pragmatism, and neo-realism are philosophical systems 
made to order with a view to “avoiding agnosticism.” Consequently, 
they fail to apply “to such very fallible beings as we.” 

Critical realism, says Pratt, “does not pretend to provide us with 
a bell that rings when we are right or a whistle that blows when we 
are wrong.” 

To sum up the system, it holds that physical entities exist inde- 
pendently of being known; that they may be the mind’s object but 
not its content; that they differ in some respects from the quality- 
groups of our perception, but that they are so related to our percepts 
that science may investigate some of their relations to our percepts 
and to each other, and thus gain trustworthy knowledge. 

That is not agnosticism, 
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Substance and Function 


By 
ERNST CASSIRER 
Price $3.75 


Translated from the German by W. Curtis Swabey, University of Texas. 


An investigation of the function of the Concept in its relation to the 
entire field of exact science. 


CONTENTS: 
PART L 


AME PCONCEPT-OF THING AND THE CONCEPT OF °REEA- 
TION. 


hamer | 

On the Theory of the Formation of Concepts. 
Chapter II 

The Concept of Number. 
Chapter III 

The Concept of Space and Geometry. 


Chapter IV 
The Concepts of Natural Science. 


Pia IM 


HE SYSTEM OF REEATIONAL CONCEPTS AND THE PROB- 
LEM OF REALITY. 


Chapter V 
On the Problem of Induction. 


Chapter VI 
The Concept of Reality. 
Chapter VII atts 
Subjectivity and Objectivity of the Relational Concepts. 


Chapter VIII 
On the Psychology of Relations. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HEN STEIN S THRORY OF RELATIVITY. 
Considered from the Epistemological Standpoint (1921). 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 


The Belief in God and Immortality 


by 


JAMES H. LEUBA 


Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College 
Author of “Psychological Origin and Nature of Religion” 


Cloth, Price $2.50—Pages 333 


This book, now in its second edition, continues to attract much at- 
tention. The reason for its success is that, unlike most writings on 
these topics, it is not a theoretical discussion but a scientific effort to 
reach conclusions based on a sufficient body of facts—conclusions re- 
ferring to matters of vital interest to religion and, more generally to 
social life. 


Part I. is concerned with the reasons for the formation of beliefs in 
immortalitv. Part II. provides the first adequate statistics of belief in 
the God implied in Christian worship and in personal immortality. 
They include all the persons listed in ‘American Men of Science,” i.e., 
every one having any right to be regarded as a scientist, and also certain 
classes of college students. Among the facts brought out by these 
statistics is that in every group investigated, the number of believers is 
much less among the more, than among the less distinguished members 
of the group. Part III. considers the advantages and the disadvantages 
of these two cardinal beliefs of organized Christianity. 

Of the statistical part, the “American Anthropologist” says, “His 
more important conclusions are quite well established of the book in 
general,’ Professor Pratt writes: 

“Tt 1s a book which every clergyman, as well as everyone interested 
in the psychology of religion and in the future of religion, should read 
and ponder. For Professor Leuba has made a contribution to our 
knowledge of religious belief that is of very considerable significance.” 

The Christian Register says of it: 

“Tt is an honest effort . . . done with scientific precision and 
love of truth. Such an investigation, wherever its results may now 
seem to lead, tends surely towards an ultimate good.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Nature and Human 
Nature 


Essays Metaphysical and Historical 


By 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
University of Nebraska 
Cloth Pp. 350 Price $3.00 


“The man of the future must have faith in Nature. He must 
believe, as the Greeks believed, that the world is alive, or at least 
that it is inspired by reason; and he must believe also that his life 
and what he does with it is important in the plan and purpose of 
this world-intelligence. In other words, he must believe in and 
trust a God. 

But the individual factor is not yet wholly satisfied. A God 
for whom this earthly life is a mere spectacle leading to naught 
beyond, a God whose interest in creation is no better than the appe- 
tite of a Roman populace for gladiatorial shows—such a God de- 
serves neither the labor nor the loyalty of the human soul. There 
must be, in the order of Nature, not only an ethical salvation in this 
world, but a consummation of the life here begun in a world to 
come, in order to satisfy reason. Wherefore, the man and the race 
of the future must have faith in a life in a world to come, belief 
in human immortality. 

These two great Credos of human history, common to all ex- 
pressions of religious instinct—belief in God and belief in im- 
mortality—are, I affirm, bound to prevail on the earth. All the 
teachings of history and biology, every principle of evolution, en- 
force this view. Races that deny these beliefs must disappear from 
the earth, in favor of the better adapted members of their kind. 

I am not maintaining any a priori certitude that there is a God 
to whom man’s destiny is meaningful, nor that that destiny does 
not cease with this early life. But I do affirm that Nature decrees 
that the man who survives, the race that persists, must believe these 
things. They are a part of the equipment of the Fittest to Survive.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW READY 
The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon 


Vale? N 
Edited by 
S. W. Wijayatilake 
75 cents 


Americans will remember with much interest the interesting Buddhist dele- 
gation from Ceylon to the Congress of Religions held in 1893 during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 

One of the editors of this magazine formed the Maha Bodhi Society which 
numbers among its members some of the greatest scholars and prelates of the 
world. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has been invited to take subscriptions 
for this magazine which is published annually at a price of 75 cents a copy. 
It is illustrated and very interesting in giving the modern religious history of 
Ceylon including the educational and religious progress made during the last 
forty years. 

It is well worth the price to anyone who wishes to keep in touch with the 
religious aspects of Oriental Civilization. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


We still have a few copies of back numbers on hand for any who wishes a 
complete file of this interesting magazine. 
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A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths 
By 


REV. GILBERT REID, D. D. 
Author of China at a Glance 
China Captive or Free, Etc. 
Cloth, $2.50 Pages 360 


__ Dr. Reid is the Director of the International Institute of Shanghai 
China, where he was established before and during the Great World 
War. His social and political relations with the Orient during the 
trying period of China’s neutrality created in him a spirit of inter- 
national understanding which broke down all sense of separateness in 
human life, particularly in spiritual matters. His book is inspiring 
to every sincere student of the science of religion and will do much 
to establish the new order of human fellowship. 


Order through any book dealer. 
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FIRST COURSE 


IN 


STATISTICS 


BY 
D. CARADOG JONES, M.A., F.S.S. 


FORMERLY LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 
AT DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


Price, Cloth $3.75 


The fundamental importance of the right use of Statistics is 
becoming increasingly evident on all sides of life, social and commercial, 
political and economic. <A study of this book should enable the reader 
to discriminate between the masses of valuable and worthless figures 
published, and to use what is of value intelligently. It is meant to 
serve aS an introduction to the more serious study of the theory pro- 
vided by other works. 


PRESS NOTES 


This is an excellent “first course” to place in the hands of a mathematical 
student who wishes to develop his work on the statistical side or is interested 
in probability and has an eye to research on the mathematics of the subject. 
As the book is one of Bell’s Mathematical Series (Advanced Section), it is 
natural that the subject should be approached in this way, but its use will be 
wider than that indicated, because it will make a good second course for a 
person doing statistical work in practice if one of the elementary books on the 
subject has been read first, and it can be used for revision purposes by those 
teaching the subject who prefer to give one of the well-known existing text- 
books to their pupils in the first instance—Mathematical Gazette. 


This is an admirable introduction to one of the most important of sub- 
jects. Statistics, it is safe to say, were never more used, nor less understood, 
than they are today.—Mr. Jones has done his work well. He explains the 
special terminology of the subject clearly, and deals squarely with all the 
difficulties. We trust his valuable book will have a very large circulation. It 
deserves it.—Scottish Hducational Journal. 


Persons interested in statistics—and the number of such is increasing 
daily—will find in this volume a very compact, clear and sufficiently complete 
account of the mathematical machinery employed in analyzing raw statistical 
material and in deducing general statements regarding the characteristics— 
these pages offer an excellent introduction to the works of Pearson, Yule, Bow- 
ley, Edgworth, and the other pioneers of this branch of science.—Journal of 
Education. 
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Evolutionary Naturalism 


ROY WOOD SELLARS, Ph. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
350 pp., Cloth, Price $2.50 


“The aim of the present investigation is to work out in a systematic fashion 
the possibility of an adequate naturalism. Evolutionary Naturalism does not sink 
man back into nature; it acknowledges all that is unique in him and vibrates as 
sensitively as idealism to his aspirations and passions. But the naturalist is 
skeptical of any central, brooding will which has planned it all. The Good is 
not the sun of things from which the world of things get their warmth and in- 
spiration. The cosmos is and has its determinate nature. As man values him- 
self and his works, he may rightly assign value to the universe which is made of 
stuff which has the potential power to raise itself to self-consciousness in him.” 
% * a * * 


*‘Let man place his hope in those powers which raise him above the level of 
the ordinary causal nexus. It is in himself that he must trust. If his foolishness 
and his passions exceed his sanity and intelligence, he will make shipwreck of 
his opportunity.” 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE DANCE OF SIVA 


Fourteen Indian Essays 
by 
Ananda Coomaraswamy 


Price cloth, $2.50 27 Full Page Illustrations 


“The Dance of Siva” symbolizes the rhythmic power of creation. 

“Cosmic activity is the central motive of the dance. Like heat 
latent in firewood, our lord, the dancer, diffuses his power in mind 
and matter and makes them dance in their turn . . . . . to summarize 
the whole interpretation we find that The Essential Significance of 
Siwa’s Dance is threefold: First, it is the image of his Rhythmic Play 
as the Source of all Movement within the Cosmos, which is represented 
by the Arch. Secondly, the Purpose of his Dance is to Release the 
Countless Souls of Men from the Snare of Illusions. Thirdly, the 


Place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the Centre of the Universe, is with- 
in the Heart.” 


For sale by 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 


OPEN COURT MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


A First Course in Nomography 


By S. Brodetsky (Reader in Applied Mathematics at Leeds University). 
Pages, 135, 64 Illustrations. Price $3.00 

Graphical methods of calculation are becoming ever more important 
in all branches of engineering. The object of this book is to explain 
what nomograms are, and how they can be constructed and used. 


Projective Vector Algebra 


By L. Silberstein (Lecturer in Mathematical Physics at the University 
of Rome). Pages, 78. Price $1.75 

An Algebra of Vectors based upon the axioms of order and of con- 
nection and independent of the axioms of Congruence and of Parallels 
is the subtitle of this book. Some of the conclusions desirable from the 
subject may be helpful to readers interested in the degree of soundness 
of the foundations of the modern theory of relativity. 


Elementary Vector Analysis: with application to Geometry and 
Physics 

By C. E. Weatherburn, Ormond College, University of Melbourne. Pages, 

184. Price $3.50 

A simple exposition of elementary analysis. Vector Analysis is in- 

tended essentially for three-dimensional calculations; and its greatest 

service is rendered in the domains of mechanics and mathematical physics. 


An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations and Their Appli- 


cation 
By H. T. H. Piaggio, M. A., Professor of Mathematics, University College, 
Nottingham. Pages, 242. Price $3.50 


The theory of Differential Equations is an important branch of mod- 
ern mathematics. The object of this book is to give an account of the 
central parts of the subject in as simple a form as possible. Differential 
Equations arise from many problems in Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 


A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in Great Britain 
from Newton to Woodhouse 


By Florian Cajori, Ph. D., Professor of History of Mathematics in the 
University of California. Pages, 300. Price $2.00 

A sensational event in the early history of mathematics was Bishop 
Berkeley’s attack upon the logical foundations of the Calculus invented 
by Newton and Leibniz. Hardly known at all are the quarrels among 
the English mathematicians themselves which followed the controversy 
with Berkeley. These matters are worked out from original sources in 
Professor Cajori’s book. 
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The Philosophical Writings of 
Richard Burthogge 


Edited with Introductions and Notes by 


MARGARET W. LANDES 


Wellesley College 
Pages, 245 Cloth, $2.00 


HE re-discovery of a seventeenth-century English philosopher proves the 
maxim that merit is not often recognized in a scholar’s own day not only 
because his teaching is premature but also because it is so pervaded by 

the dominating thought of the time that its element of originality is lost. 

Burthogge’s theory of knowledge is his most important philosophical teach- 

ing. His doctrine of the superiority of mind over matter is about the same as 
that taught by More and by Cudworth. However far from holding that sense 
is a hindrance to knowledge, Burthogge teaches, like Kant, that it is one of 
the only two sources of knowledge. 

This volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth and 

ok eee esa es English philosophical texts by graduate students of Wellesley 
ollege. 
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Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus 


Edited and translated by 


GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED 
Latin-English edition of the first non-EHuclidean Geometry published in 
Milan, 1733. 

Pages, 280 Cloth, $2.00 


A geometric endeavor in which are established the 
foundation principles of universal geometry, with 
special reference to Euclid’s Parallel Postulate. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Theory of Natural 
Philosophy | 


Put Forward and Explained by Roger Joseph Boscovich, S. J. Latin- 
English Edition translated by J. M. Child, University of Manchester, 
England, from the text of the first Venetian edition published 
under the personal supervision of the author in 1763. 


With a short life of Boscovitch by Dr. Branislav Petronievic, Professor of 
. Phylosophy at the University of Belgrade. 


“The most important of the assumptions in this work is that of Con- 
tinuity as enunciated by Leibniz. This doctrine may be stated briefly as 
‘Everything happens by degrees,” or as Boscovich says, ‘Nothing happens 
per saltum’.” 


The second assumtion is the doctrine of Impenetrability 
material points have absolutely no magnitude; they are Euclidian points 
having no parts . The acceptance of this axiom by Boscovich is 
purely theoretical: in fact, it constitutes practically the whole of the theory 
of Boscovich. 


Boscovich claims that he has reduced all the principles of Newton to 
a single principle—namely that given by his “Law of Forces.” 


This edition of the book was paid for mainly by the Government of 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slavenes and the subsidiary expenses 
by private subscription of certain Jugo-Slavs interested in its publication. 
The Slav world has to its credit such names as Eopernis Lobachevski, 
‘hee and Boscovich. 


Large quarto 465 pages 
Cloth, Price $20.00 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO ; LONDON 


AT THE ROOTS OF GRASSES 
By 
MURIEL STRODE 
Author of “A Soul's Faring”; “My Little Book of Prayer’; “God of 
~ Desecrated Beauty,” etc. 


“Miss Strode is an American poet but her niuse is oriental, transplanted in _ 
the occident. Beautiful, vivid word pictures she paints, exuding the as-_ 

pirations of a soul, seeking in all humility, for the infinite.’—S. T. C. in — 
the Los Angeles Saturday Night. tapers 
“A spiritual daughter of Walt Whitman ...... she sings of the ele- 
mental in universal nature and in human nature. Her latest book—AT 
THE ROOTS OF GRASSES—is the very rhapsody of an American 
soul pouring itself forth in songs of the strong.”—Dr. Charles Fleischer — 
in the New York American. He 


I WANT TO SERVE THE GOD IN MAN, THE BEAUTIFUL, ~— 
says Muriel Strode, AND IF THE BEAUTIFUL IS NOT AP- 
PARENT, I WANT TO BRING IT FORTH, TO GIVE LIFE 

TO IT, TO NOURISH IT. EN 


AT THE ROOTS OF GRASSES is on sale at all book-shops or may Be 
secured from the publishers, $2.00, postpaid. . hy 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 31 Union Square West, New York = 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC ; 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS 


| 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir RONALD ROSS 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., N.L., D.Se., LL.D., M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Published at the beginning of JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, OCTOBER. 3 


Each number consists of about 192 pages, contributed by authorities in their respective ; 
subjects. Illustrated. 6s. net. Annual Subscription, including postage, 25s. 6d. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS owes its origin to an endeavor to found a scientific journal _ 
containing original papers and summaries of the present state of knowledge in all 
branches of science. The necessity for such a journal is to be found in the fact that, 
with the specialization which necessarily accompanies the modern development of 
scientific thought and work, it is increasingly difficult for even the professional man 
of science to keep in touch with the trend of thought and the progress achieved in | 
subjects other than those in which his immediate interests lie. This difficulty is felt by | 
teachers and students in colleges and schools, and by the general educated public inter- 
ested in scientific questions. SCIENCE PROGRESS claims to have filled this want. 


JOHN MURRAY | 
Albemarle Street London, W. 1 4 
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FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


World-Friendship Through 
the Church School 


By John Leslie Lobingier 


A goal clearly seen, to be attained as the result of progressive achieve- 
ments in the years between childhood and maturity, is the subject of this 
boo. It is the extension of the range of intelligent yision from the home 
center of the kindergarten child to an appreciation of the world and its needs 
through ever-broadening circles of interest and activity, and the assumption of 
responsibility for world interests and the claims of humanity through grad- 
ually acquired experience. , : : 

This book presents a practical program for the direction of the religious 
education best fitted to serve this end. In ten chapters it offers a series of 
lesson plans for a teacher-training course for the various grades in the Sunday 
School. The sources ef information on which this program is based are given 
in reference lists which accompany each lesson. 


$1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Religious Dramatization 


The Dramatization of Bible Stories 
By ELIZABETH E. MILLER 


The child’s love for make-believe has proved a 
capable instrument for the effective inculcation 
of religious teachings. The author here shows 
her appreciation of this fact, and her presen- 
tation of embryonic plays makes for a wider 
use of this method. All the plays given were 
prepared by children under leadership, and all 
the old favorites such as Joseph, Daniel, Goliath, 
and Moses appear. $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Dramatization in the Church School. 
By ELIZABETH E. MILLER 


A useful companion and precursor of the pre- 
vious volume. It is the first teacher-training 
course to be published in this field, and gives 
many suggestions for the better leadership of 
children in their play-making. Method, block- 
ing out, grouping, and costumes are a few of 
the subjects discussed. $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


These two volumes are 
designed to help _ reli- 
gious workers employ 
in the most effective 
way the dramatization 
method of religious 
teaching. The first 
volume has been suc- 
cessfully used for sev- 
eral years by children’s 
teachers. .The second 
book is now published 
to guide church direct- 
ors in their teacher- 
training. 
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THE AMERICAN PULPIT ON THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON* 


MINISTER and his family sat down to breakfast on Saturday 
morning, April 15, 1865. The minister remarked: 

“My Easter sermon is almost finished. I have been working on 
it all the week. I am confident that it is the very best Easter sermon 
which I have ever prepared. Never before was there opportunity 
for a sermon such as I hope to deliver tomorrow. Our country has 
risen from the dead. Last Sunday, Palm Sunday, General Lee sur- 
rendered. The war is over. Our country has come to its resurrec- 
tion. We are one people, a free people, risen from the crucifixion of 
war. Our nation must now walk with Christ in newness of life. I 
have said all this in my sermon. I have just a few finishing touches 
to put upon it, and the sermon will be complete. I think we shall 
have a fine day and a large congregation, and I am hoping to have a 
message appropriate for the day.” 

Just then a knock was heard at the door, a heavy and excited 
knock. A neighbor entered, and said: 

“President Lincoln was shot last night, and is believed to be 
dying! The Secretary of State, also, was attacked, and by this time 
is probably dead!” 

The breakfast was left unfinished. Family prayers were said, 
briefly and with choking voice. Then the minister hastened to the 
village, and waited for the bulletins that came in swift succession over 
the wires. The President was still unconscious. The President was 
sinking. The end was near. The President was dying. Finally the 
message came, “President Lincoln died at 7:22.” This news arrived 
shortly before 8 o'clock. 

Strong men wept like women when that message was received. 


*Author of “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,’ “The Paternity of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” ete. 
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For a time there was a sense of bewilderment. No one knew what 
to do or say. 

Then there was a conference of the leading men of the village as 
to whether a mass-meeting should be held that night, or whether to 
wait for the Sunday services. It was agreed that the Town Hall 
should be draped in mourning, and that residences and public places 
should display tokens of grief. 


There was some excitement, also; for it was alleged that a “Cop- 
perhead” had been heard to say that he was glad Lincoln was dead. 
There was talk of lynching him. 

The minister returned home late for his luncheon. He had eaten 


little for breakfast, and he had no appetite for his midday meal. He 
was weary and depressed. While he was eating he was interrupted 
by some men who called to consult him concerning some details of 
the memorial service. 


When the half-eaten meal was finished, he said to his wife: 
“That Easter sermon will not do. I must prepare another.” 


He went to his study, and thumbed his Bible, looking for a text. 
There seemed nothing in the Bible for a time like that. He leaned 
his aching head upon his hands, and tears dropped on the pages of 
the sacred book. Then he knelt and prayed, and found a text and 
began to write. 

In what town did this occur? 


It happened in a hundred, nay a thousand, perhaps ten thousand 
parsonages and in cities and villages, all over the United States. In 
some such fashion as this, the mmisters of the whole country sat 
down on Saturday afternoon or night to prepare new sermons in 
place of those which they had already completed in preparation for 
an Easter of wholly different character. Some of these ministers 
participated in mass meetings on Saturday night, which used some of 
their material and shortened their time of preparation. On Sunday 
morning they stood, all of them, before congregations that completely 
filled their churches, and they spoke such words as God gave to them 
in that hour. 


Even without this event, the churches would have heen filled on 
that Sunday. Easter is a day for overflowing congregations, and 
that was to have been a memorable Easter. But the death of Lin- 
coln brought out to church men who rarely attended a service of 
worship. Perhaps there never had been a Sunday when so many 
people attended church services in America as did on that day. When 
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the ministers entered their pulpits, after a night spent largely in their 
studies in meditation, prayer and rapid writing, they found the 
churches filled. 

What did those ministers say? Have we any material for an 
answer ? 

We have, first, two volumes that were printed, one in New York 
and one in Boston, each containing twenty four sermons. The New 
York volume contains sermons delivered in Brooklyn and New York; 
the other volume has sermons delivered in Boston. 

Then, we have nearly three hundred of those sermons in pamphlet 
form; the number -includes sermons delivered within a few days 
after the death of Lincoln; but those of greatest interest are those 
preached on that first Sunday. 


Then, we have the daily newspapers of Monday, April 17. These, 
if we had time to read any considerable number of them, would give 
us illuminating information. There is abundant material for a study 
of the manner in which the American pulpit met this crisis, and it is 
a rewarding study. 

The first fact which impresses a student of these sermons is that 
the ministers chose good texts. However inadequate they felt them- 
selves to be, they were able to go to their Bibles and discover strong, 
comforting words of Scripture. There is hardly a commonplace 
text to be found. 

Some of these men selected passages which were a confession 
that the mystery of this calamity was utterly beyond their own at- 
tempt at explanation. They had such texts as “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” (Psalm xtvi:10); ‘Verily, thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” (Isaiah XLIV:15). 
Some of them heard the people’s cry, “Watchman, what of the 
night ?” and had to answer sorrowfully, “The morning cometh, and 
also the night.” (Isaiah xxi:12). Some of them cried out with 
David in his lament over Saul and Jonathan, “Thy beauty, O Israel, 
is slain upon the high places! How are the mighty fallen!” (2 Sam- 
uel 1:19). Others turned to his tribute to Abner, and asked, “Know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Isra- 
el?” (2 Samuel iii:38). Some went to the New Testament and 
found comforting promises from the words of Jesus. Others found 
strong comfort in the promises concerning the stability of those who 
trust in God. 

One goes through the list and finds occasion to appreciate the re- 
sourcefulness of these ministers and to commend the variety of their 
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texts, all strong and good. Of one or two of them we shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly. 

These ministers did not, as a rule, profess to be able to understand 
all mysteries. There was almost complete absence of a feeling of 
the preachers’ glib confidence in their ability to tell what God meant 
by permitting the murder to occur. 

Although so hurriedly prepared, these sermons almost without 
exception, fall into very good homiletic form. The men who com- 
posed them had in general, good training. They were able to meet 
an emergency. The sermons followed well arranged plans. While 
no two are alike, a composite view of a considerable number of them 
shows this as a fairly typical plan: 

Exordium— 

The appalling tragedy: the swift change from joy to sorrow: 
the conviction that this is a time to be silent and listen to God rather 
than a time for any one man to assume to teach others. The Bible 
as a source of comfort. The text as befitting the occasion. 

The Analysis— 

(1) An estimate of the character of Lincoln. 

(2) <A plea for self-restraint, and for justice tempered with 
mercy. 

(3) The duty of loyalty 

(a) To God. 

(b) To good government. 

(c) To the new President. 
Conclusion— 

God still reigns, and will make even man’s wrath to praise Him. 
An exhortation to righteousness and the duties of peace, with con- 
fidence in the cause for which Lincoln gave his life. 

A study of the Lincoln sermons of 1865 calls for an examination 
of certain others than those delivered on Easter Sunday. There are 
six groups of these Lincoln sermons. 

1. Fast Day, Thursday, April 13, 1865. 

Massachusetts had for many years observed an annual Fast Day, 
appointed by the Governor on a day in April. Originally designated 
as a day of fasting and prayer, it degenerated into a day of spring | 
sport, until about 30 years ago, when it was abolished, and now in 
the State at large April 19 is celebrated in memory of the Battles of 
Lexington, and Concord, while Boston has as additional holiday, 
March 17, ostensibly in commemoration of the evacuation of Boston, 
but really in honor of St. Patrick. 
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In 1865 this Fast Day was proclaimed for Thursday, April 13. 
When the day arrived, Lee’s army had surrendered. The services 
of the day took on the character of a day of thanksgiving. In sev- 
eral instances ministers frankly changed their sermons from Fast- 
Day sermons to Thanksgiving sermons. In several instances they 
took as their text, “Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn as 
long as the bridegroom is with them?” (Matthew ix:15). They 
gave over all thought of fasting, and made it a day of rejoicing. In 
several instances the men who preached on Thursday from this text 
returned to it, and on the following Sunday preached from the other 
half of the verse, “But the days will come when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, and then shall they fast.” Of these weré 
Rev. R. H. Neale and Rev. George H. Hepworth, both of Boston 

The day of fasting was turned into one of feasting and rejoicing ; 
the day of gladness was turned to sorrow. 


2. Easter Sunday, April 16, 1865. 
This was the day immediately following that on which Lincoln 
died, and is that of whose sermons we are particularly to speak. 


3. Wednesday, April 19. 

This was the day of Lincoln’s funeral in the White House. In 
many cities and towns funeral services were held at the same hour. 
The most notable of the sermons of this date in that of Lincoln’s 
pastor, Rev. P. D. Gurley. 


4. Sunday, April 23. 

Some churches, notably some of the Episcopal churches, had al- 
ready so arranged their Easter programs that they could not easily be 
changed. The services were elaborate, and included a communion 
service. There was little time for an address on Lincoln that day. 
In some churches other than the Episcopal the minister felt stunned 
and incapable of speaking in any adequate manner on so profound a 
mystery and with no time for preparation. But on the next Sunday, 
April 23, and in at least one instance, that of Dr. J. P. Thompson of 
Broadway Tabernacle, on April 30, some of these men delivered 
carefully prepared discourses. The two most notable of those of 
April 23 were by Theodore L. Cuyler and Henry Ward Beecher, both 
of whom were at Fort Sumter at the time of the assassination and did 
not return to their pulpits in time for Easter. 


The most notable of the addresses of Sunday, April 30, was that 
delivered in Chicago by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, and was the city’s 
religious and patriotic preparation for the reception of the body of 
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Lincoln, which on that night was to leave Indianapolis, arriving in 
Chicago at noon on Monday. 
5. Thursday, May 4. 

This was the day of Lincoln’s burial. The funeral oration was 
by Bishop Simpson of the Methodist Church. A number of ad- 
dresses, not all of them by ministers, were delivered in other cities 
on the same day. 


6. Thursday, June 1. 

President Lincoln, responding to a serenade on the evening of 
Tuesday, April 11, 1865, said: 

“We meet this evening not in sorrow but in gladness of heart. 
The evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the surrender of 
the principal insurgent army, give hope of a righteous and speedy 
peace, whose joyous expression cannot be restrained. In the midst 
of this, however, He from whom all blessings flow must not be for- 
gotten. A call for a national thanksgiving is being prepared and 
will be duly promulgated.” 

That proclamation was never issued. Instead, President Andrew 
Johnson proclaimed Thursday, May 25, as a day of humiliation and 
mourning. Later he changed the day to Thursday, June 1, Ascen- 
sion Day. On that occasion meetings were held and addresses de- 
livered. 

Of these later addresses, with the exception of those of Dr. Gur- 
ley and Bishop Simpson, and with those still more notable excep- 
tions, of Beecher and Cuyler, it must be confessed that they do not 
rise in interest above the level of the sermons of Easter. 

A week’s time gave opportunity for more capable preparation, 
for quotations from Lincoln’s speeches and proclamations, perhaps 
for better literary finish, but the sermons were more labored, and 
on the whole not better than the messages that were wrung out of the 
broken hearts of the ministers as they toiled and prayed over their 
sermons on the night following Lincoln’s death. 

Among the notable sermons preached in Episcopal Churches on 
Easter was that by Rev. Dr. William F. Morgan, Rector of St. 
Thomas Church in New York City. This sermon, entitled “Joy 
Darkened,” was followed by another, a week later, entitled ‘The 
Prolonged Lament.’ Between these two was an address delivered 
on the day of Lincoln’s funeral. These three addresses were printed 
in a memorial pamphlet. The rector said of them: 

“These sermons, written as some of you know, with the utmost 
haste, have little merit except as they embody and give expression to 
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the horror and bitter grief which the assassination of our noble Presi- 
dent instantly awoke.” 

The same might have been said, perhaps, of all the sermons of 
this group. Yet this would not be the whole truth. The sermons 
of Dr. Morgan, and to a large degree of the others, did more than 
express the congregations’ horror and grief. They also uttered pro- 
found expressions oi loyalty, comfort and trust. 


The sudden change of tone of all the newspapers that had been 
hostile to Lincoln is noted in more than one of the sermons preached. 
Not on Easter Sunday, but within a week following, Rev. William 
T. Wilson of Albany, in a service on April 19, the day of Lincoln’s 
Washington funeral, said: 


“How fully the moral virtues of the late President had com- 
mended themselves to the appreciation of his country, had its best 
witness in the unvarying tone of the popular press. I have looked 
in vain for any expression of detraction. The friends and the op- 
ponents of his administration have vied with each other in generous 
tributes to his memory.” 

The limitations of this essay do not permit a study of the formal 
funeral orations delivered in connection with the death of Lincoln. 
These included that of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, delivered at a mass- 
meeting in Bryan Hall, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon, April 30, the 
day before the arrival of the body of Lincoln; the eulogy by Hon. 
Henry Champion Deming before the Legislature of Connecticut; the 
address in Springfield, Mass., of Dr. J. G. Holland, one of the first 
to undertake a complete biography of Lincoln; and a number of 
other speeches by eminent men, including, and most notable of all, 
the oration by Hon. George Bancroft before the two houses of Con- 
gress. Brief mention should be made, however, of two sermons, 
which though partaking of the character of funeral orations, were 
still of a homiletic character. The first of these was the sermon de- 
livered in the White House on April 19, by Lincoln’s pastor, Rev. 
Phineas D. Gurley, D. D. It was a dignified and comforting ad- 
dress, prepared under great difficulties, and has a secure place among 
tributes to Lincoln. The other was by Bishop Matthew Simpson, 
and was delivered at Springfield, Illinois, on the day of Lincoln’s 
burial. While this was more nearly an oration, it still was a tender, 
pastoral tribute, and was justly esteemed a tribute worthy of the 
occasion. This paper, however, confines its survey to the sermons 
that sprang out of the hearts of local pastors in the course of their 
regular parish ministrations. 
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The spirit in which the ministers approached their task on the 
Sunday morning following the assassination finds illustration in the 
frank introduction of the theme by several of them. The opening 
paragraph of the sermon of Rev. James P. Eells is an illustration. 
He announced as his text: 

“T will lift up my eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 


help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
Sao, =I saltan Conk Il, 2 


His opening words were: 


“Tt is impossible for me to preach the sermon I designed for this 
morning. My heart beats too closely in sympathy with your own to 
allow the consideration of any ordinary theme, while I feel wholly 
unfitted to speak to you on that which will give place to no other. 
Never within my recollection—perhaps, never since the formation 
of our government—have the masses of the people been more pro- 
foundly moved with consternation and grief than within the past 
twenty-four hours. I went through our great thoroughfares of 
business soon after the first awful tidings reached us yesterday 
morning, that I might learn something more definite, even though 
it should be the confirmation of my fears; and the faces of all classes 
of men presented the most sad, yet most eloquent, commentary on 
the great calamity that has befallen the nation. The laborers, gath- 
ered on the corners of the streets, were speaking in low and mournful 
tones of the President’s death. The companies around the bulletin 
boards read the dispatch which sealed all hope with the manifest 
conviction of the public loss. The men of business greeted me only 
with exclamations which made known their deep concern in so solemn 
an emergency. Political distinctions were not regarded—there was 
a universal feeling of distress and astonishment that the two chief 
officers of the government should be the victims of an assassin. Such 
a day as yesterday has rarely been known in the history of nations. 
Such a Sabbath as this has come to us in no part of the terrible his- 
tory of the past four years; and we should be thankful that its sacred 
calm, its blessed privileges, its hallowed inspirations of peace, and 
comfort, and trust, and hope come so soon to relieve and cheer a 
Christian People.’—(Our Martyred President, pp. 219-220). 

The feeling of inadequacy to meet so tragic a situation was spoken 
by Rey. Dr. A. P. Rogers. Referring to some deep sorrow that had 
come to him at the beginning of his New York pastorate, a sorrow 


with which members of his congregation were evidently familiar, 
he said: 
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“Never since that fearful blow which brought desolation to my 
own household in the first month of my ministry here have I come to 
this pulpit with such a lingering step, with such a burdened spirit. I 
have never feared for my country’s final triumph and safety. I will 
not fear for her now. But a dispensation so unexpected, so mysterious, 
so overwhelming in itself, its circumstances, and its possible results, 
may well make us tremble and bow ourselves before the mighty hand 
of God. I confess to you that I have shrunk from meeting you in 
this house of God to-day. I had anticipated and prepared for a very 
different occasion. I had hoped to welcome Easter Sunday under 
circumstances grateful alike to the Christian and the patriot, and with 
anthems of joy, and lessons of Holy Scripture, appropriate to this 
blessed Christian festival, to have greeted you in the sanctuary. But 
the providence of God has inaugurated a different method, and altered 
the key-note of the service of this hour. I know that there is but one 
thought uppermost in the minds of all who have assembled here. It 
is not the thought. of Easter, not the thought of resurrection, life, 
gladness, and hope, which would express itself in a hallelujah of 
grateful praise. It is the thought of the awful event which has 
clothed a nation in mouring, and exchanged the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. From the capital of our land, where our 
Chief Magistrate lies in death, the victim of a foul and fiendish deed, 
comes a sad, stern message, which we cannot ignore. It has gone 
over the lightning’s track to every city and village from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It has hushed the accents of joy and triumph; it has 
oppressed the national heart with sorrow; and there is probably not 
a pulpit in the loyal States to-day which has not taken its key-note 
from this calamity. For myself, my thoughts, so far as I could 
rally them, have turned to that great truth, of the sovereignty of God 
in calamity, which is so forcibly illustrated in this direful hour. Athe- 
ism has no consolation to offer us now. Philosophy is cold and com- 
fortless. Faith must find something firm and durable to rest on 
amid these dissolving shadows of earth and time. ‘Shall there be 
evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it?’ Above the wailing of 
a stricken nation, above the tide of disappointed hope, outraged sensi- 
bility, or vindictive passion, the awful voice of Jehovah is heard, 
saying: ‘Be still, and know that I am God.’ ”—Our Martyred Presi- 
dent, pp. 242-243). 


The first feeling of helpless bewilderment which came to the 
ministers on receipt of the news of the assassination was confessed 
by some of them, as by Rev. Samuel Kk. Lothrop, of Boston: 


On 
bo 
bo 
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“Brethren, I feel almost incompetent to direct your thoughts this 
morning, as I have scarcely been able for the last twenty-four hours 
to collect and guide my own. Language seems impotent to give ut- 
terance to all that I think and feel. But, doubtless, your experience 
has been similar to my own. Yesterday, after the first outburst of 
my sorrow, and, I am not ashamed to add, of righteous indignation 
against the fiendish author of this terrific tragedy, the instincts of 
faith and the habit of my heart prevailed, and I heard, as it were, the 
Holy Spirit breathing in my ear the solemn and sublime injunction, 
“Be still, and know that I am God;” and there was borne in upon my 
mind, also, that declaration of the patriarch Jacob, uttered for the 
comfort of his children as they were about to be deprived of the 
counsels of his wisdom and the joy of his presence, “Behold I die, 
but God shall be with you.” Our first duty, my friends, in this sad 
hour, now, as in all great emergencies, public and private, the only 
help, comfort, and strength of our souls is to turn unto God, and 
lean upon Him.”—(Boston Sermons, p. 247). 

Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Spear of New York began his sermon with 
this bit of autobiography : 

“T meet you to-day, my friends and fellow-countrymen, under 
circumstances of the greatest public grief and sorrow. I had risen 
early Saturday morning to complete the first two sermons, having for 
my theme “Victory and its Duties,’ and expecting to have preached 
that sermon to you at this time. I waited for the morning paper, 
and when it came it brought to me, as it did to you, the intelligence 
of the most awful event in the history of this country. The carrier 
greeted me with a tearful and saddened countenance, exclaiming : 
“Sad news this morning! The President is shot!” I could scarcely 
believe it true; yet I opened the paper and read the dispatches, and 
saw that it was so. Ere this the news has spread through all the 
parts of the land, kindling emotions in the hearts of the nation which 
no words can describe. But yesterday we were joyous and hopeful, 
thanking God for his mercies, and congratulating each other upon the 
bright prospects of the future. Our recent victories gave promise 
of a speedy and lasting peace. We saw, as we supposed, the end of 
this terrible war. How suddenly and how awfully have our emotions 
been changed into those of the deepest sorrow! Who can refuse to 
weep ?”’—(Our Martyred President, p. 289). 

Rey. Dr. William Adams made a sad confession of the changed 


character of the occasion and of the complete change in the character 
of his sermon: 
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“Few are the words which are needed to-day. God has spoken, 
and we are dumb. These funereal emblems—this sombre, melan- 
choly black—these pale faces of anxious, sorrowful men; this leaden 
weight at our hearts, announce the terrible affliction which has be- 
fallen the nation in the sudden and violent death of its honored 
President. 

I had expected to address you this morning, in a joyous strain, 
on the most joyous event in the history of our world. I had pre- 
pared a discourse on the resurrection of our Lord, and the rising of 
individuals and nations in him to a new life. But the circumstances 
in which we are assembled are so appalling that all ordinary topics are 
for the moment entirely superseded. When God speaks out of the 
whirlwind it would betray profane insensibility not to pause and con- 
sider. Never, I will not say in our history, but in the history of the 
world, was there such a conjunction of events as that which, in an 
instant, has thrown this nation from the heights of joy into pro- 
foundest mourning.”-—(Our Martyred President, p. 329). 

Dr. Charles S. Robinson, who was not accustomed to admit his 
own insufficiency for a task, said this: 

I said, we have got the flag back again on Sumter. So we have. 
But only at half-mast. Jt reached the staff just in time to droop. 
Men began to cheer—suddenly they turned to wailing. The triumph 
seems a mockery. Victory waits recognition unheeded, for the bells 
are tolling. He who made our success welcome is not here to share 
it. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the honored and beloved head of the na- 
tion, is no more! 

“My brethren, bear me record here to-day. This pulpit has never 
uttered one timid, troubled word in these four years. I have not lost 
heart for a moment in the essential righteousness of our cause, nor 
confidence in the final success that would come to it. You will mis- 
understand my language now, and mistake my temper, if you imagine 
I am cowed into any wavering, startled into any irresolution, or 
grieved into any distrust, by the terrible events of the hour. But I 
shall not attempt to conceal from you that I am shocked more than 
ever before, and under the cloud of God’s providence as I never ex- 
pected to be. I do not know the meaning of this awful transaction. 
I could almost wish it was the custom to wear sackcloth, and put 
ashes on mourners’ heads. All the day would I fittingly sit silent 
under the shadow of a common grief with you. I speak truly when 
I say, I have met no greater sorrow in my manly life than this. ‘I 
behave myself as though he had been my friend or brother; I bow 
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down heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother.’ And all this 
sensibility I know you are sharing with me. 


“The feeling which rests on each mind and heart today is not a 
simple feeling. To us all it is, in some measure, undefined. I can- 
not be of any real help to you, I fear, save in the way of giving you 
an analysis of your grief, and suggesting the form of its expression.” 
—(Our Martyred President, pp. 86-87). 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol of Boston gives this picture of the 
hours preceding his appearance in the pulpit: 


“T am unable to give, and you perhaps indisposed to receive, any 
regular preaching to-day. If I can but tell you what was in the air; 
if I can voice your feeling and my own, still more that spirit of God 
which is ready to be voiced by human lips, the real end of our meet- 
ing will, however, informally, be reached. I lay aside therefore my 
written discourse. Though it be ecclesiastically a festival this morn- 
ing, no Romish or other rubric has a right to prescribe our theme. 
I take no text save from the Bible of providence, the great book of 
events, God’s finger is still writing in burning words every hour. I 
accept his subject, and defer my own. 


“T need not even tell the youngest of you what has occurred. How 
all too suddenly it was known! How on the wires it flashed, how in 
the atmosphere that overhangs, and in every wind that sweeps across 
our borders, it brooded and was borne! The craped and drooping 
flag, the slow-sounding bell, the minute-gun told it; and had the 
ocean-telegraph, yet to succeed, only served, the brain and heart of 
the world would be trembling with one sympathy. California, from 
our farthest bounds, is with us in the same sensation to-day. 


“I shrink from naming the deed by which we are so stirred. An 
actor in a theatre performs a part, in a scene of real life, which ex- 
tinguishes all the interest of the mimic stage. What a contrast the 
last tragedy to our late jubilee! God seems to have chosen sacred 
days for his messages,—on two successive Sundays appointing cele- 
brations of victory,—and now giving to Good Friday and Easter a 
new association indeed in Christian minds! 

“But, on this dark day, my purpose with you is not a lament, but 


comfort. Let me try to mention some consolation.’---( Boston Ser- 
mons, pp. 51-52). 


That Lincoln was shot in a theater was a shock to the ministers, 
hardly any of whom in that day believed in theaters. They were 
hard put to it to explain the matter. They bluntly said that a thea- 
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ter was not a good place for a man to die. Rev. Robert Lowry, pro- 
lific writer of hymns, faced the problem squarely : 


“And now I come to meet a question which will disturb every 
Christian mind. The President was shot in the theatre. We would 
have had otherwise. Pulpits will speak of it. The press will com- 
ment on it. The people in the streets will talk about it. Let us look 
at it with a calm judgment. 

“It cannot be said that the President went to the theatre because 
he loved to be there. He was not, in the common acceptation of the 
term, a theatre-goer. It is known that. he went with great reluctance. 
He was in no state of mind to enjoy a scene like that. But the news- 
papers had announced that the President and General Grant would 
be there on that evening. The people thronged the house to do 
honor to the great men who had saved the country. General Grant, 
who had no time to waste in amusements, left Washington on the 
evening train, to superintend the removal of his family to Philadel- 
phia. The President knew that the people would be disappointed if 
they saw neither of the faces that they delighted to honor. Weary 
as he was, he decided to go. He went, not to see a comedy, but to 
gratify the people. If he had a weakness, it was that he might con- 
tribute to the joy of the people. For the people he had spent four 
toilsome years in lofty self-abnegation. For the people he gave up 
his life on the night of that fatal Friday. ; 

“There is another consideration. In all the countries of Christen- 
dom, the rulers are expected to visit the theatre as an act of state. 
We may deplore the custom, but it is, nevertheless universal. It 1s 
an observance that stretches back through long generations. There 
is a supposed necessity for it. It is only there that the Executive can 
receive the formal acclaims of all classes of citizens. There they 
feel free to give him the tribute of popular plaudits. They cannot 
so recognize him at church, nor in public receptions, nor in casual 
‘appearances abroad. The President’s box, like the reception room, 
is an arrangement of state policy. It is an established point of con- 
tact between the chief magistrate and the people. From a religious 
stand-point, we cannot approve of it. But we must not confound 
the act of the President, prompted by high considerations of state, 
with the visit of a private citizen, moved thereunto by the low desire 
of a mere selfish gratification.”—(Our Martyred President, pp. 310- 
Sie 

Not many of the ministers entered into theological discussions, or 
attempted to discriminate between what God causes and what God 
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permits, but Rev. James Reed of the New Church in Boston, ven- 
tured thus far into Theology: 

“The Lord, I say, has permitted this shocking deed. But let us 
remember that He has not caused it. He is the cause of no evil 
whatsoever. But all evil has its origin in man himself, and is occa- 
sioned by the abuse or perversion of his divinely given freedom. 
No belief could be more false, than that the Lord put it into the 
heart of the murderer to do this thing. On the contrary, His infinite 
love was extended over him, as it is over all of us, to lead him to put 
away the fiendish lust and thought which impelled him to the fiendish 
act. But he would not yield to any divine or heavenly influence, 
working within and upon him. He listened to the voice of hell in 
preference to that of heaven. And the Lord, knowing what was best 
for all concerned, interposed with none of those events, which we 
call accidents, but permitted him to carry out his bloody purpose.’—- 
(Boston Sermons, p. 299). 


Several of these ministers had personally met Lincoln. Among 
them were Henry Ward Beecher and Theodore L. Cuyler. Rev. R. 
H. Neale, who had served in the Christian Commission, related this 
incident : 

“T remember the interview which he had with the Christian Com- 
mission at our first meeting in Washington. He received us cordi- 
ally, and spoke warmly of the enterprise. ‘Nothing, he said, ‘is 
better for the soldiers than to be followed with Christian influences,’ 
and seemed grateful for the privilege of giving to the cause his offi- 
cial sanction. ‘Whatever the government could do to give to our 
agents free access to camp and hospital should be done.’ ’’—( Boston 


Sermons, p. 166). 


Rey. Dr. Elbert S. Porter of New York related this incident: 


“In the summer of 1862, I passed an hour with the President in 
his summer retreat at the Old Soldiers’ Home. There were but 
three others present, and the conversation was free and unrestrained. 
He spoke of slavery as a thing which had grown up with the nation 
and grown into it 


said that one section was no more responsible 
than another for its original existence here, and that the whole nation 
having suffered from it, ought to share in efforts for its gradual re- 
moval. His mind at the time was impressed with the necessity of 
adopting a scheme of gradual and compensated emancipation. That 
scheme, however, found no favor among the insurgents, and was 
violently condemned by certain organs of opinion at the North. 
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When, however, foreign intervention became imminent, the Presi- 
dent issued as a war measure the proclamation of freedom to the 
slaves. It was a measure concerning which men have differed—hbut 
that it was believed by the President to be necessary for the preser- 
vation of the Union, I have no manner of doubt.’—(Our Martyred 
President, p. 237). 

Rey. Dr. Samuel Lothrop of Boston said: 


I remember, in the only interview I ever had with him, in the 
autumn of 1861, at Washington, in company with twenty or thirty 
other persons, each of whom had his special purpose in the visit, and 
went up in his turn to present it, that I was at first amused, not to 
say offended, at what seemed an undignified levity, and a marvellous 
facility in conveying or enforcing his answers to the various requests 
presented, by telling some story, the logic of whose application to the 
case 1n point was unmistakably clear. During this part of the inter- 
view I was led to wonder where was the power? how had this man 
so impressed himself upon the people of the country, as to be ele- 
vated to the position he occupied? That wonder ceased, that inquiry 
was answered, before I left the presence. A lady made application 
for the release of her brother, who had been arrested for disloyalty 
by the major-general commanding in the vicinity of Frederick, Mary- 
land. The President declined to interfere, on the ground that he knew 
nothing of the circumstances but what she had told him, and that the 
arrest and detention were, necessarily within the discretionary power 
of the major-general commanding in the district. Considerable con- 
versation ensued, and some tears were shed; and, at length, the Pres- 
ident consented to indorse upon her petition, which was to be for- 
warded to the major-general, that he had no objection to the release, 
provided the general thought it compatible with the public safety. 
As he gave her back the petition, with this endorsement, he said, and 
I think I remember very nearly his exact words: ‘Madam, I desire 
to say that there is no man who feels a deeper or more tender sym- 
pathy than I do, with all cases of individual sorrow, anxiety, and 
grief like yours, which these unhappy troubles occasicn; but I see 
not how I can prevent or relieve them. I am here to administer this 
Government, to uphold the Constitution, to maintain the Union cf the 
United States. That is my oath; before God and man, I must, I 
mean to the best of my ability, to keep that oath; and, however much 
my personal feelings may sympathize with individual sorrows and 
anxieties, I must not yield to them. They must all give way before 
the great public exigencies of the country!” I shall never forget the 
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simple majesty, the grandeur and force with which these few sen- 
tences were uttered, or their effect. In a moment the room was still 
as death. The little audience that had, just before, been laughing at 
his stories, were awed and impressed, thrilled through and through by 
these few solemn and earnest words. They were a revelation of the 
man. They made me feel that there was a power, in him that gave 
him a right to be where he was. That right he has vindicated more 
and more every hour since his first inauguration. That he has made 
no mistakes, that he was at all times superior to the weaknesses of 
our nature, or the faults of humanity, it would be neither wise nor 
truthful to maintain. I look for light and explanation to be thrown 
upon some acts and incidents of his administration; but I have con- 
fidence that that light will reveal reasons which wil! show them to 
have been wise and right, and establish a patriotic integrity of pur- 
pose that will do him honor.”’—(Boston Sermons, pp. 257-259). 


(To be continued.) 


THE SHIPWRECKVOERSSTEZPAUL 


BY WALLACE N, STEARNS 


For two years Paul had been a prisoner in Cesarea. Festus had 
succeeded Felix. In accord with the Roman plan of consolidating 
provinces into larger units, government for the region Judza, Sama- 
ria, and Idumea was centered in Cesarea. Jerusalem, still the re- 
ligious capital, was in charge of a military Tribune, Claudius Lysias.? 
Festus paid early attention to business in hand. It was midsummer 
when he took up active duties, and late in the summer Paul was 
started on his long journey. By the time the voyagers were past 
Crete, the Fast, September 15, 54 A. D., was gone by.‘ 

Rebuilt by Herod, capital under the Procurators, Czesarea was a 
port of call, the chief seaport of Syria, and was possessed of a good 
harbor compared by Josephus to that of Pirzus.* “Its largeness,” 
he says, “was not less than the Pyrzeum and had towards the city a 
double station for the ships. It was of excellent workmanship; and 
this was the more remarkable for its being built in a place that of 
itself was not suitable for such noble structures, but was to be brought 
to perfection by materials from other places, and at very great ex- 
pense.” In Paul’s day the population was mixed and the Jews were 
often at odds with their neighbors. A greater offense to Jewish 
prejudice was the temple erected by Herod to Augustus. 

So late in the year navigation would be uncertain. Only freight- 
boats would be moving, and, as in this case, even such craft would 
be making for home ports. The army knows no excuse, however, 
and the centurian Julius proceeded to get as soon and as far on his 
way as possible before storms or mutiny prevented. As the route 
was the usual course for ships sailing to Greek and Roman ports, one 
might reasonably hope to fall in with west-bound craft even before 


1 Ac, xxiv:27; ?Ac. xxiii:26; * Ac. xxv:16; * Tisri 10, cf. Lk. xxvii:9. 
5 Navigation opened about the beginning of March and closed by the middle of 


November. 
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reaching Adramyttium. Ships of that time varied in size, vessels 
being reported at 500 and even 1,100 tons, Dimensions are given 
of 200 feet length and 50 ft. breadth; carrying capacity of 400,000 
bushels of wheat besides passengers; and passenger-lists are cited 
as large as 600, or even 1,200 souls. Paul’s boat was a large craft; 
there were 276 persons on board and a cargo of wheat. 

A day’s sail, sixty-seven miles, brought them to Sidon. This an- 
cient port, once declared by Strabo to be the finest on the continent,° 
was made possible by a rocky ledge, that formed with adjacent small 
islands a breakwater. There were really two harbors. Fifty galleys 
could ride at anchor. But Fakhr ed-Din to protect the city against 
the Turks had the harbor partly filled with rock and earth. Time 
and waves have added to their work and now only small boats can 
enter. In Paul’s day Sidon, now outdone by the growth of Beirut 
as the outpost of Damascus, was a port of call for ships from Egypt 
to points in Asia Minor and further west. 

Well up to the North, near the ancient Troas, is Adramyttium at 
the head of the Gulf of the same name.‘ Once on the sea, the city 
was later moved inland to Edremid and made the metropolis of the 
new district of Roman Asia, where the assizes of the entire district 
were held. It became a trading port and a base for ship lines and 
was noted for its export of a famous oil.* The city had the right of 
coinage and in the third century A. D. enjoyed reciprocal relations 
with Ephesus. It was a division point for sea-going trade east and 
west, Alexandria and intermediate points east; Adramyttium to points 
west. Here, it would seem, as in the case of this “ship of Adra- 
myttium,” goods were trans-shipped. 

Under the Empire Myra on the south coast of Lycia became im- 
portant and later became the capital of Byzantine and ecclesiastical 
Lycia. The city itself lay two and a half miles inland with port at 
Andrioke. When coast-wise trade gave way to trans- Mediterranean 
service, Myra became a division point on the route to Pirzeus and 
Rome. The “ship of Alexandria,” also, like Paul’s ship, driven out 
of course by gales stopped at recognized ports along the way for sup- 
plies and chance cargoes just as ships do today, save that today tele- 
graph and cable add an element of certainty then unknown. Egypt: 
was the granary of Rome. Trade, especially in wheat, gradually 
centered in Rome. Prevailing winds in the Levant are westerly, 
and ships did not sail-directly for Rome, but often, reaching the pro- 
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“See Philippson’s map or Br. Admiralty map—eastern sheet. 
* Pliny xiii, 2, 5. 
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tection of the Syrian coast and the islands, as Crete, they sailed west- 
ward, favored by local coast winds. In stormy weather with un- 
favorable winds, boats always took the longer route via the Syrian 
coast. This was true of Paul’s voyage and Lucian affords another 
instance. “Alexandria to Akamas 7 days; strong west wind; run 
for Syrian coast; Sidon to Khelidonian islands east of Myra; failed 
to go South of Crete® and made Pirzeus when 70 days out from Alex- 
andria.” Still another instance we have in the story of Gregory 
Nazianzen: “Alexandria direct to Greece, till he came near Cyprus, 
thence west to Greece.’? 20 days Alexandria to Rhodes.'* Here 
sailors paid their vows—possibly to Poseidon. Later a Christian St. 
Nicholas, a Bishop of Myra, became patron saint of the sailors. In 
Ac. 21 we have an account of another, the usual voyage, this time en 
route for the Palestinian coast. This time Cyprus was on the left. 
The hindering winds in this later voyage were from the west. 

But in the voyage in question Luke states that they sailed through 
dtamAevoavtes the sea adjacent to Cilicia and Pamphylia, i. e. north 
of Cyprus. 

Cnidus, back of the present Cape Krio, famous for fish and wine, 
and for unswerving loyalty of the citizens to their city’s honor, stands 
on a peninsula that boldly thrusts westward into the Aegean Sea. 
Scarcely any ruined Greek city still in existence shows so varied a 
store of specimens of Greek architecture.’* On a hill nearly a thous- 
and feet high, it is a sightly point for mariners. West of it lies the 
island of Cos, and once beyond this a ship gets the full sweep of the 
north winds from the Aegean, which bear the ship southward despite 
efforts to tack on its course. The sailor’s next hope was Crete, 140 
miles east to west, and with its central mountain chain forming a 
break against wind and sea. The ship was many days making a dis- 
tance of 130 miles, hence there must have been much storm or calm, 
“adversis ventis usi essemus,’® tarze que et incommode navigasse- 
mus.” According to Aristotle’t and Pliny’ the prevailing winds at 
this time are North-west. With no harbors on its Southern coast, 
Crete’s only trade on the south is carried on by small sail and coast- 
ing boats. Steep shores prevent anchorages and landings are un- 
certain and dangerous. 

Elo AC XXVIl 7: 

*® Carmen de vita sua 128 ff; Orat. 18:31. 

1 Carmen de rebus suts, 312. 

™ Med. Pilot, TV, pp. 269, 445. | 

* Cicero, Ep. ad Familiares, xiv, 5. 


“De Mundo 4. 
45 Med. Pilot, iv, 434. 
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Fair Havens-Lasea-(Kalo Limniones)* lies at the other point of a 
considerable triangle of land projecting from the south shore about 
midway of the island. It was scarcely more than a port for the ad- 
jacent town of Lasea of which practically nothing is known. A 
small bay opens eastward from the present Cape Matala, partly shel- 
tered by two small islands, St. Paul and Megalonisi, to the S. E. and 
S. W. respectively. ‘Not recommended as an anchorage to winter 
in; although a vessel well found in anchors and chains as in the 
present day, would have a better chance than in the days of St. Paul 
by securing with stern-fasts to the shore, under the lee of or on the 
northern side of the islet of St. Paul.”” The swell rolling around the 
point of the island during a S. E. or southerly gale would even be 
dangerous. In westerly or northerly winds there is anchorage in 
the roadstead. In the middle of the bay is a steep rock 36 ft. high. 
Between this rock and the ancient site of Lasea is a reef extending 
about an eighth of a mile from shore. For a ship like Paul’s, the 
anchorage was undesirable though better than what followed. So 
long as this point of land shielded the vessel, the force of contrary 
winds was not so seriously felt. Once past this point, the ship was 
caught in the vast expanse of water including the open Mediterra- 
nean and the Ionian seas. Fair Havens lies east as Phoenix lies west 
of Cape Matala. How could a sailing vessel round thé point into a 
N. W. gale? 

The Fast of the Atonement occurred on 10th Tishri,1* the Au- 
tumnal equinox.’* Closed season for navigation lasted Nov. 11 to 
Mar. 5. Voyages were considered dangerous after middle of Septem- 
ber. As the ship was a grain ship, the Centurian was chief in com- 
mand.'® He listened to the skipper and accepted his plan to sail on 
40 miles to Sutro (read vs. 12 after vs. 8), Phoenix, the best harbor 
of Crete, with its mouth protected by an island, and affording shelter 
from S. W. and N. W. winds. This seems the meaning of ato 
hi6a xat& yOQov i. e., towards the points to which these winds blow.?° 

Being on the south side of the island of Crete, there would be 
little danger from northerly winds. Opposite is the little island of 
Clauda. The northward slant of shore gave opportunity for dvewdc 
Tupwvixds, a tempestuous wind. From what quarter did this wind 
blow? If we follow A. V., we read Euroklydon, S. E. wind, “East 
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* Sept.-Oct. 
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* Ramsay, St. Paul, P. 321. 

* Cf. Arrian Periplus Euxini, p. 3. 
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billower, i. e. a rear wind and a following sea, a most difficult thing 
to handle. Following the reading of yAB* we have Euraquilo, N. E. 
wind, which seems the more likely in the light of what happened. 
Out in the open water, driven by the N. E. wind farther and farther 
from port not only westward but southward as well, out into the 
greatest stretch of water in the entire Mediterranean Sea, the ship 
now faced the probable alternative of foundering in mid-ocean or 
ultimately driving onto the broad shoals of the north African shore. 
The farther westward the boat went, the farther was it from the pro- 
tection of land and the more violent became the force of the wind 
now unimpeded by any land contours. Driving southward the ship 
came to the lee of the island of Clauda X* which gave relief for 
the time sufficient for the sailors to bring the now water logged small 
boat up on deck. This little island is a rocky crest 514 by 3 miles 
and 1065 ft. above water level.?4_ On the eastern side is a roadstead 
with anchorage. The east side furnished protection against west 
winds, the south-east point of the island is a harbor against north 
winds, but here we have a north-east wind that drives full front into 
the little triangular bay and churns it into foam. On the north side 
of the island are rocks and shoals; on the south side a high, precipi- 
tious shore-line without break or inlet, but as the depth rapidly in- 
creases there is no anchorage and a boat must drift or be dashed on 
the rocks. There may be safety ina S. W. or westerly gale but not 
so when the wind is easterly. To-day the island is poor, barren, and 
with few inhabitants, and then, as now, was a sorry place for stranded 
sailors. 

Now began an eleven days drift before the gale. Clouds and fogs 
shut out all light of sun and stars. There could be no reckoning. 
From the north and east came the storm, to the South were the Syr- 
tes. On the North shore of Africa lie two bays, the larger, Syrtis 
major, full of dangers from sand-bars and quicksands, with a desert 
shore, syrtica regio, on the South. The smaller bay, Syrtis minor, 
has rocky, shelving shores, and, due to its exposure to N. E. winds, 
with variable currents. 

Tides in the Mediterranean are not extreme. Thus the maximum 
at Venice is sometimes three feet, at the island of Zante only six 
inches.22, The danger was not so much from being drawn into a 
vortex as popularly supposed, but from being driven on to shoals or 
on a desert shore. With a N. E. wind driving them, the sailors so 


% Ved. Pilot, IV, p. 442. 
24 Chisholm, Stanford's Compendium of Geography, I, pp. 84. 
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maneuvered with sails and steering oars as to gain one degree of 
northing in their zig-zag course of fourteen days,  drapegopévev 
hud év 1 "Adota i. e. the Ionian Sea. Some allowance must be 
made for currents, which are stronger during and after a northeast 
storm. The general set of the currents is southward for the Archi- 
pelago, though varying according to the wind... From Syria to the 
Archipelago the current is westward and at times violent, especially 
to the west as between Rhodes and the mainland. Off the coast of 
Crete the currents are variable, varying with the direction of the 
wind. From Egypt a current sweeps up the Syrian coast, passes 
Asia Minor, and meeting a southward current from the Dardanelles 
andthe Aegean takes a southerly course off Crete at a rate of. one- 
half to one and a half knots an hour. Mariners are instructed to al- 
low for one to one and a half knots an hour for a fresh breeze; it 
must have been much greater for Euraquilo. 


The ship had now been driven 30 miles westward but also half 
that distance to the South. At that rate the ultimate destination 
could not well be other than the shoals of the African shore. To 
avoid this disaster was now the sailors’ problem to work out in a 
fierce gale with sails and a north-east wind, by tacking and keeping 
the vessel’s nose as much as possible to the north. The nearest har- 
bors were those of Crete to which there was now no hope of return- 
ing. Their only possible goal was the shores of Italy.?° 


The real peril must have been due to the straining of timbers and 
the leaky condition of the ship—to be driven on a lee shore or to 
founder in mid-ocean. Pliny refers to this wind as “pestis non an- 
tennas modo verum ipsa navigia contorta fragens.’** So Josephus: 
Baxtiodévtes yao Tu@v tov mAoiov xata péoov tHhv ’Adolav.2> And 
Virgil, “Laxis laterum compagibus omnes. Accipiunt inimicen im- 
brem, rimisque fatiscunt.”** To the burden of keeping the ship afloat, 
would be added the horrors of general destruction from the sweep- 
ing seas, the difficulty of moving about, the loss of stores, and the 
impossibility of preparing food. 


* (1) Only a N. E. wind could have driven the boat to: Clauda. 
(2) The crew’s fears of being driven onto the Syrtes (vs. 17) could only 
have been caused by a northerly wind. 
(3) Euraquilo equals eurus (S. E. wind) plus aquilo (N. wind); N. E. 
or E. wind is necessary. 
(4) Must have been a west driving wind. 
(5) Note the violence of the wind; tmododmovtes as over against 
My _baenietooev. Vs. 8. cf. vs. 17, émddvtes éqeqdueta. 
HNii, 48 
* Life iii. 
*® Aeneid. 
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To meet the peril of foundering or of going to pieces, resort was 
made to undergirding the ship, taoCwvvbovtes. Two explanations are 
possible : 

1—Passing a heavy cable about the ship from stem to stern, thus 
preventing the higher ends from sagging or being forced apart by the 
violence of the sea, thus breaking the ship through the middle. This 
seems the only possible way for a ship at sea in a heavy storm.?? 

2—Passing the cables about the ship from top down to keep the 
planks from springing apart. Query: how could it be possible? 
But: 

1)—This is the oe of the words txoCwvvtovtes tO mAotov, 

“undergirding the ship.” 
__ 2)—This is the exegesis of scholars, as James Smith, David 
Smith, Ramsay. 

3)—lInstances ancient and modern: e. g. Capes “shipwreck of 
St Paul, pp.65ff,):: i 

a—Russian ship Jupiter, Ebeland to Baltic, 1815. 

b—British ship home from Arctic, 1837. 

c—British ship Albion, home from India, 1846. 

d—Two ships, cited, without date, by Smith. 

4)—Such gear, txoCmpata, formed part of the ship’s gear and 
might well be tackle specially rigged for the purpose. 

5)—-Such is the definition laid by such technical works as Fal- 
coner’s Marine Distionary, “To frap a ship is to pass four or five 
turns of a large cable-laid rope around the hull or frame of a ship, 
to support her in a great storm......: this expedient, however, is 
rarely put in practice.” In the case of the Arctic ship above (b—) 
we have the ship’s log: “A length of the chain-cable was passed 
under the bottom of the ship four feet before the mizzen mast, hove 
tight by the capstan, and finally immovably fixed to six ring bolts on 
the quarter deck.” 

The problem of lowering the gear, xadéoavtes 10 oxevos. The 
term oxevos refers to all tackle of ships, naval gear, and lowering 
the gear meant sending down every stick, spar, and every bit of can- 
vas not used by reason of the violence of the storm. Some sail was 
necessary for the ship to mind the rudder. The regular furling of 
the sails was aloft. In storm superfluous sail would be sent down. 
The ship made a brave fight, heading into the storm, and between the 
southward drift due to the storm and the constant northward star- 


27 Hor., odes, 1, xiv:6—-“ac sine finibus vix durare carin@ Possmt imperi- 
osius Aequor.” 
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board tack under such sail as she could carry, the ship’s course would 
head about west, Malta being a little north of west from Clauda. 


Two large, long-handled oars let out one from each side of the 
ship’s stern, and drawn up out of the water whenever the ship was 
riding at anchor, served for steering. 

The time from Clauda to Malta is given as nearly fourteen days ; 
the distance is 476.6 miles; the rate of drift in a storm of “mean in- 
tensity” for a large vessel is estimated at one-half to two miles an 
hour. 


Taking a mile and a half as the mean, we have 476.6 divided by 
1.5, which equals a little over 317.73 hours. 317.73 divided by 24 
equals 13 days, 5 hours, 44 minutes, which would equal the four- 
teenth night, tecoagaxadexdtyn vvE, thus counting in the day the 
ship left Fair Havens. 


Eureka Point, with the Tower and Battery of the University. 


St. Paul’s Bay, protected from all except N. E. to E. winds affords 
good anchorage after a ship is once inside, but shoal water and rock 
bottom render the passage in dangerous. Eastward of the bay from 
the easternmost extends a spit (now called Ras il kavra) for 1000 
yards, reaching as far as the 60 ft. depth. To a ship approaching 
from the East there would come a roar of breakers and later the sight 
of the surf. The water shoals rapidly. Between two successive sound- 
ings there is a discrepancy of thirty feet (120-90). In the darkness of 
the night the wise course was to anchor prow to shore. Four anchors 
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from the stern held the boat fast and swung the bow toward the 
land. Then they prepared for the next likely move, viz., to drive the 
wind for a possible stream entering the bay, or, failing that, to run 
ashore on a sandy beach. Putting up sail, though not a big mainsail, 
to give them leeway, and letting down the steering oars, the sailors let 
the ship drive. An unforeseen circumstance prevented the successful 
outcome of their plans. To the north of the bay lies an island so 
situated that the waves passing around at either end form a whirl- 
pool within the bay, and this threw the ship out of course. The 
water shoals rapidly and, though evidently not far from land, the 
ship ran aground, the fore part burying its keel in the bar and the 
stern breaking under the impact of the waves rolling shoreward. 
Under similar conditions and in this bay, was lost the British frigate, 
Lively, August 10, 1810. 

Here again in the harbor of Malta was another grain ship, the 
“Twin brothers,” from Alexandria bound for Rome, that had, with 
what experiences we know not, reached the Malta coast before the 
storms barred further progress. The island was not a desert island, 
possibly was one of Rome’s many feeders, and, it may be, the sailors 
of this ship had witnessed the wreck of the ill-fated vessel. On this 
ship the Centurian, once more with superior authority, embarked the 
prisoners for Rome. 

Touching at Syracuse for three days for cargoes, the ship stopped 
at Rhegium until the favoring south wind made possible the passage 
north through the straights of Messina. Puteoli on the Bay of Na- 
ples was the regular port for Italy. Thence by land, travel was over 
the Appian Way, to Rome. Puteoli was the Liverpool of Italy. The 
independent traveller preferring to go by water to Rome, landed at 
Puteoli and transferred to a smaller boat for Ostia, at the mouth of 
the Tiber. Here freight boats also unloaded their cargoes, and 
thither, doubtless, the “Twin Brothers” sailed after disembarking 
passengers at Puteoli. 


THE EMPRIZE SUPREME—CONCERNING EVOLUTION 
AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


EY EDWARD: LE ROY MOORE 


F we admit that man is of the dust—totally a product of evolution, 

can we still find the higher values? And if we find these values 
how shall they be named? Down through the centuries of the past, 
men have given to these higher values the names faith, religion, God. 
Must we today abandon these names, breaking utterly with the emo- 
tional life of our race up to the present time, and find other names; 
or is there a fundamental continuity in the evolution of human emo- 
tional life which makes the old words the only words that will fully 
express the meanings which we find in our own hearts, when we 
ponder on the nature of man’s life? 


The organization of our thinking is named philosophy and science. 
How shall we name the organization of our emotions if we reject 
the names, faith, religion, God? 

The modern study of physical and biological science has culmi- 
nated in the theory of evolution—-the belief that man is.a product of 
the development of lower forms of life. This doctrine is so firmly 
established in the thought of modern men, that those who attack it, 
do nothing but reveal their own amazing ignorance. This ignorance 
is stubbornly maintained on account of fear—fear that the theory, if 
believed, would destroy the higher values. 

Is this fear justifiable? What are the religious and ethical im- 
plications of the doctrine? Must we, in the light of evolution, rele- 
gate all religious ideas to the category of fantasies; or can we find 
in evolution itself a sound basis for those realities which can be 
named nothing but faith, religion, God? 

Evolution presents to the mind a universe composed of particles 
of matter which move in space. These movements of the particles 
of matter in spatial relations extend through time, and by evolution, 
organisms appear which change as time goes on and these changes 
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result in many types and kinds, tending for the most part toward 
greater complication. And latest to appear is man, an organism com- 
posed of particles of matter all in motion in relation to each other, but 
with such a marvelous harmony and co-ordination that man can see 
and understand, dimly at least, how he came to be. 

But what room is there in this cold heartless mechanistic universe 
for any God? 

We might as well ask what room there is in this cold, heartless 
universe for any man. 

All that can be found within a man must also be in that ‘cold me- 
chanistic universe. And if in man we find that which is warm and 
living, we may be sure that in that universe of which man is the 
feild, the offspring, there is also something warm and living. 

Let us turn our attention upon that primitive inorganic slime in 
which there must have come to being that missing link between the 
complicated inorganic body and the simplest, the very first, the all- 
ancestral organism. Let us grant that there was a time when no liv- 
ing thing existed. In some complex solution of myriads of complex 
molecules, perhaps in the slime of the primeval sea, the non-living 
conglomerations must have been immense in number. The physio- 
chemical experiments tried by nature in that cosmic laboratory, must 
have been almost endless. Each of these bodies must have had prop- 
erties from the others. Each of these myriads of bodies existed for 
a little time and then disintegrated. But among the multitude, by a 
happy circumstance, one strange body appeared one day, which did 
not so easily disintegrate. It had three striking properties—ves four. 
It absorbed or fed upon the less complex materials and transformed 
them into its own substance and thus grew in bulk. It changed, it 
underwent mutations. It divided and thus multiplied itself. These 
three things doubtless had been done by many other bodies before it. 


But it had the power of changing itself so as to avoid or to es- 
cape destruction, and while other bodies previously may have had 
such power, they did not have it in so marked a degree as this new 
body. Thus success in self-preservation was finally attained by a 
body which differed from the myriad previous failures only in the de- 
gree of the tendency to maintain itself. This new mass of matter 
had a power, a property, a tendency that made the day of its origin 
the beginning of a new era on the earth, the era of life. And this 
little speck in the slime, became the first born, the all-ancestor of the 
living world. 

While this first successful living being probably differed so slight- 
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ly from its abortive predecessors, yet how vast, how profound the 
difference between an organism and a non-living body! 


What was the nature of that simplest living cell? How did it 
differ from inorganic bodies? You will answer that it had the 
power to change in such a way as to adapt itself to cope with the 
changes in envircnment. 


Its molecules, while doubtless acting in strict accordance with the 
chemical laws, did by so acting, co-operate in such a manner as to 
keep the body from meeting with destruction. The body must have 
taken food, it must have multiplied itself, and its most striking char- 
acteristic was this tendency, this impulse to maintain its own exist- 
ence. It must have had also the power of mutation, and once these 
primal organisms were established in the slime, there would come 
into operation the law of the survival of the fittest. 


Thus natural selection results in progress to higher and still higher 
types—and at last man. But even a man, as well as that first paren- 
tal organism, is a chemical equilibrium of the particles of matter. 


Let us admit that this is the case. Let us grant that the organism 
is nothing more than the arrangement of its elements in accord with 
physical and chemical laws, that the vital phenomena differ from the 
non-vital only in so far as the structure of the organic body differs 
from that of the inorganic. We still will have to admit that there is 
one thing to be said of the organism which cannot be said of an in- 
organic body, namely, that it has a tendency to maintain its own ex- 
istence. All living things, from the simplest organism to man, must 
perform the same essential functions of relation to environment, nu- 
trition, and reproduction. 

These are essential because it is by their agency that life of the 
organism is maintained. Progress from the lower forms to the high- 
er, is growth in the power of the more nearly perfect accomplishment 
of these functions, resulting in a firmer hold upon life. 

Now let us direct our attention upon that characteristic of man 
which also was a characteristic of that simplest organism, and of all 
living things. That is the tendency, the impulse to preserve the 
life, it is the will to live. Since the living organism has really grown 
out of that mechanistic inorganic universe, that cold, hard, old uni- 
verse had the possibility of something warm and living in it. In 
fact the tendency toward life, the impulse toward immortality, the 
will to live, must be the tendency, the impulse, the will of the uni- 
verse itself. Nature is not so cold and hard and mechanistic and 
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heartless after all, since this hot desire for life we find within our- 
selves, is natural. 


Nature is a name, a vital name which we apply to that otherwise 
chilly inorganic universe when we include living beings in our 
thought. 

The name God is a still more vital name. It is the name to use 
when we are thinking of this tendency toward life, this warm and 
throbbing will to live. But such a God is surely not the thundering 
despot of the ancient Hebrews. And in this discussion we are not 
going to permit the smuggling in of the old theological characteristics. 

And furthermore we are not going to allow ourselves to become 
entangled in the endless mazes of metaphysical surmises. Any hy- 
pothesis which is not capable of rigid scientific demonstration is not 
worthy of consideration. No theory ought to be accepted as the truth 
unless it has withstood most searching trials. We should never lose 
the consciousness of the hypothetical nature of a theory. Any at- 
tempt to extend the frontiers of our knowledge should be cautious 
and modest. In theorizing, we must be most economical, most skep- 
tical. We must maintain a jealous guard against the easy entrance 
to our minds of ideas not sanctioned by most rigorous tests. 

The undoubted progress of modern positive science has been due 
not only to that unbounded restless research, that infinite exercise of 
observation and experiment, but even more to that chaste reserve, 
that almost cynical, ever skeptical economy and simplicity of theory. 

And therefore our science today is like a mighty building. It 
has been built high, the walls and superstructures are strong and knit 
well together. But shall we fear to inspect the foundations, to ex- 
amine the bed-rock on which this immense structure must depend? 
By all means let us go down and examine the foundations of the great 
structure of our science. 

What is the bed-rock, the ultimate foundation of our positive 
science ? 

It is the same as the bed-rock, the ultimate foundation of our 
true religion. It is the primitive impulse to preserve our lives. The 
impulse to live, the instinct of self-preservation is primordial, uni- 
versal, and fundamental in human nature. It is therefore the will of 
man. Our observations reveal to us that this impulse is common to 
all living creatures. It therefore must spring out of the very nature 
of our universe, that is to say, it is the will of God. 

Another universal instinct among creatures of intelligence is the 
scientific impulse, the desire to know the truth. Increased knowl- 
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edge must mean increased hold upon life, because the greater our 
knowledge of our environment, the less our danger of death. The 
scientific impulse is also a religious impulse, because the increase of 
our knowledge of the truth increases our hold upon life, and brings 
to a greater realization the fundamental desire to live abundantly. 


Science as well as religion is and must be founded upon this bed- 
rock, the will to live. This will to live must be in matter itself. It 
must be latent in the very dust. Matter has a natural tendency, when 
right conditions and right materials are present, to form living bodies. 
Once an organism is in existence it must not only tend to continue to 
exist but by the very nature of things, that is, by natural necessity, 
this tendency will be increased and strengthened. This tendency of 
all living beings to continue to live ever more intensely, is so funda- 
mental that we may call it God’s tendency or the will of God. 

Survival is dependent upon this tendency. Those who de the 
will of God, who meet the requirements of natural necessity, survive. 
Those who fail to meet the natural conditions, those who fail to con- 
form to necessity or reason, die. 


But life is never totally destroyed. The best adapted to pass on 
the torch, survive for a sufficient length of time to pass it on, and 
their will is the will of God, namely to provide survival for their 
kind. 

The freak species which did not will to keep the race alive disap- 
pear; in fact such a species could never achieve existence. A new 
species must spring from individuals which, due to mutations, differ 
from the ancestral stock. Now if these mutations weakened the will 
to serve the race, that species wouid perish even before it came into 
existence. 


Racial strength is then attained by loyalty or the will to serve the 
kind. The greater the will of its individuals to serve it, the stronger 
must be the race. The stronger the race the greater its hold on life. 
The greater the race’s hold on life, the greater the security of the in- 
dividual. 

Man is by far the strongest species of living creatures. We are so 
because, by evolution there have been developed and preserved in us, 
instincts that constitute our will to serve our kind, and therefore we 
are bound by our inner nature, by the very heart and will and es- 
sence of all our deep desires, to help our human kind to realize the 
destiny provided for us in the will of God. 


You, dear reader, are the product of this evolution. You are so 
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made that this natural necessity, working within your being, drives 
you to devotion to your stock. 


This devotion to your kind, this loyalty is you, yourself, the very 
heart of you. You can not escape it. You can not even wish to do 
so, not any more than you can wish to amputate and throw away 
your hands and feet and eyes. It is God’s will, your will. Any in- 
clination or desire in you that opposed this will of yours, you your- 
self would call depraved, and you would reject it as not according 
to your nature. 

I think I hear you exclaim that man does not wish only the good 
of others. That man’s desire iy depraved! It is selfishness! To 
pile up money! The wild ambition to rule another. Even reform- 
ers, who hypercritically preach the good of others! They would 
impose by force their own distorted will upon the weak ! 

But look into your own heart. You may see there bitter resent- 
ment. Against what? Against the wickedness of man. What is 
there in you that causes this resentment? The reason you resent the 
evil is that you will the good. 

And what is the good that man wills? It is to live. The will 
of man—the will of God—lite. Yes, life is what we want; the 
more abundant life; life in all its glorious fullness; life that would 
be planned and lived by men the masters of their destiny, by men 
who love their brothers. 

And it is the will of God, the will of man, the will to live, the 
will to win, morale. Morale is the logic of faith. It was morale that 
gave the Greeks their courage at Thermopyle. And do you think 
Leonidas, the Spartan leader of that little band, should have de- 
manded of some smooth-tongued sophist, proof that a handful of 
men could stand against an army? 

It was true that they could stem that warlike flood. Not by logic 
was it proved, but by morale. And morale is faith—faith in human 
destiny. Faith is not credulity, that easy-going inclination to believe 
what is not proved. We must take it in its ancient meaning. Faith 
is more allied to loyalty and courage than belief. It is the determina- 
tion to make our life succeed. It is the will to win. It is the will 
to live. It is the bed-rock, the ultimate foundation of our science, 
of our religion, of our very existence. Without it the universe would 
be chaos—nothing. 

It is by faith that men win the good. The Emprize Supreme is 
a work of man upon this earth; the will of God, the will of man, 
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life! It is a mighty work to do! It is no less a work than the bet- 
terment of our human kind. It is a continuation of the work of 
evolution. 

And true religion is to do the will of man, the will of God. 
And that is to put ahead that mighty enterprise of nature, evolu- 
tion. 

This is true religion, as old as the hope of man. It has been the 
occupation of every poet, of every artist, of every seeker after beau- 
ty, of every prophet, of every scientific thinker, of every seeker after 
truth; of every noble-hearted soul that ever lived since man appeared 
upon the earth. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, the Man of Galilee 
Himself, they all teach faith—faith in human destiny. 

All religions seek the good of man, although they may be en- 
tangled with superstitious errors. Forms and rites and customs 
differ. Many observances which are held sacred by the people who 
practice them are evil, not because they differ from the customs with 
which we are familiar, but because they are injurious to the human 
stock, because they hinder the Emprize Supreme. 

But these superstitious errors are due to frailties of the mind and 
to the limitations of the knowledge of the time and place. We must 
look into the heart and we shall find ourselves in harmony with all 
good men, all engaged in one Emprize Supreme. 

They all have one intent and that is to do the will of Man, the 
will of God, to bring about the triumph of human destiny. 

Yes, all tribes and nations are religious, and this truly is the very 
heart of all religion—the betterment of man. 

Yet, you say that in our western world, with all its boasted pro- 
gress, the people’s hearts are chilly toward religion. But it is not 
true religion, it is superstition that makes them cold. And even in 
this coldness, the great intent of every noble mind is the betterment of 
man. On this they pin their faith. In this they find their comfort. 

Yes! They are prepared! The human race is ready for a word 
that will unite them in a glorious army, with high resolve to win, and 
perhaps this thought is the glowing ember that will set the heart of 
man afire, with high and pure religion once again—this thought— 
The will of man, the will of God, the Emprize Supreme! 


DEBT 


BY SMITH W. CARPENTER 


HERE is an element of shamefulness in all debt. No matter 
how sound the borrower, or for what excellent purpose the debt 
was incurred, it is something to be apologized for, something to be 
explained and justified. New forms of securities and the exigencies 
of big business delude us; we have lost our sense of proportion; we 
fail to adjust modern conditions to the old ideal of a self contained, 
self financed business; yet that ideal is just as commendable and just 
as attainable as it ever was. We, more than any other nation, have 
run riot in borrowing; that is the line of least resistence; the shift- 
less and the inefficient can borrow when they can raise money in no 
other way. It is not they whom we would so characterize as a class 
that I decry, but the element of shiftlessness and inefficiency to be 
found in the average man of large affairs, and which attains to spec- 
tacular proportions in corporation management. 

The legitimate function of debt is to tide over an emergency or to 
take advantage of a temporary opportunity; debt can never be justi- 
fied as a permanent part of a fiscal system. A stream of emergencies 
constantly arising is not an emergency; a stream of opportunities 
contsantly arising is not a temporary opportunity; they should not 
be financed by debt, and no manager should rest content so long as 
that course is necessary. That doctrine amounts to a law from 
which there is no exception whether among individuals, corporations, 
or bodies politic. 

We habitually justify our thriftless borrowing by the sophistry 
that money may be borrowed more cheaply than it can be otherwise 
obtained. A great American now proposes a further extension of 
this delusion for the benefit of farmers, to whom he would have the 
government advance modest loans on produce of certain standard 
sorts without interest. It is amusing to note the zeal of his oppon- 
ents in demolishing the fallacy that a loan for so moderate a sum 
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would help a needy farmer, since from any bank he could borrow at 
commercial rates more than the government would lend, while his 
equity of redemption, being back of the government’s mortgage, 
would not be deemed good security for any sum. In establishing 
that argument they do not discern that they discredit the whole sys- 
tem of corporation finance, with its mortgage bonds of many vin- 
tages, its debentures, secured and unsecured notes, and its various 
preferred stocks plastered on ahead of its common stock. This con- 
dition of affairs must not be entirely debited to the promoter; to float 
his deal he must conform to custom; his stake is so large that he 
would be a superhuman to refuse to take money any way he can get it. 
Where abnormal and unhealthful practices are the only ones that 
investors and financiers are accustomed to they have to prevail. Nor 
does there seem to be any practical utility in remonstrating; never- 
theless one should freely declare the evidences which stand out so 
patent to his senses. 


The corporation manager is charged with a high and holy duty: 
he is to serve the true and substantial interests of the corporation. 
By the term corporation you are to understand a public corporation, 
one whose stock is traded in, not in individual or family affairs such 
as one organizes to avoid liability. Such corporations are important 
factors in the economic structure of our nation; they express the 
genius of America; they possess a soul, a differentiated part of the 
great soul of the nation. The old concept of a corporation with no 
soul to save nor anatomy to kick don’t apply. In that old day the 
corporation manager was identified with the insiders, and the corpo- 
ration was run for their selfish interests, but the modern corporation 
is more than that; it is more than the interests of the stockholders; 
it is more than the interests of stockholders and employees combined ; 
even to add the interests of the patrons does not round out the full 
measure of managerial responsibility. It involves a service so im- 
portant, yet so sane and free from philanthropic taint, that it is worth 
much pains to fairly express it. 


It is upon the theory of public service that the corporation is suf- 
fered to exist; it is the creature of the state, endowed with a part of 
its own life, and commissioned to carry on a specialized part of the 
common work of society. Every corporation exercises quasi public 
function; therefore corporation managers are quasi public officials. 
The state, or nation, is a composite human being, built up of all its 
constituent citizens; the state is its citizens; all of their interests are 
the state’s interests. We should get it out of our minds that the 
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state is a political organization only. Political function is in a sense 
the highest because it directs and controls, but it is not so vital as 
economic functions, for by that we live. On the economic plane the 
state, or nation, consists of individuals and corporations, of which 
the corporations are relatively the more important because they are 
aggregates of individuals. If we think of the state as a composite 
human personality, an Uncle Sam, then the corporations become the 
organs of the composite body, and, as the health of the body depends 
upon the health of its organs, so does the economic health of the 
state depend upon the health of its corporations. Of course we 
would be speaking as truly to substitute the word individual for cor- 
poration, but for the purposes of this confab the emphasis should 
be upon the corporation. The corporation manager as a quasi public 
official is charged not only with the healthful functioning of the fac- 
tors within the corporation, but with the equitable co-ordination of 
the corporation with the whole state. The corporation must render 
the fullest possible measure of service; to do this it must have the 
fullest measure of vigor; the vigor of a corporation is declared by its 
balance sheet; its life blood is profits. That the corporation should 
be co-ordinated with the state implies an element of restraint, its 
profits must not be too large, nor its holdings too great; still, if the 
stock is sufficiently widely distributed there is less to be feared upon 
this score than we generally fancy. We, the public, are vastly inter- 
ested in the prosperity of our corporations, for only from prosperous 
money making corporations can we look for constantly improving 
service. We have no right to legislate money to a corporation, but 
we have a certain right to stop the leaks; money wrongfully diverted 
from a corporation, whether in excessive dividends, excessive sala- 
ries, excessive wages-—granted that there is such a thing—ineffic- 
iency, or plain graft is a concern of the whole people, for whatever 
impairs the credit or puts an incumbrance upon a corporation lessens 
the efficiency or increases the cost of its service. It makes no differ- 
ence at all to the average citizen whether debts accumulate against the 
state or against its corporations, the burden rests upon the same 
shoulders. 


Our great corporations should be generally free from debt; 
most of them would be free from debt if their affairs had always been 
administered in a wholly honest manner. Honesty is a relative term 
and the sort of dishonesty that our corporations suffer from chiefly 
is one that scarce involves moral turpitude; at least the unethicat 
things that we all do, if we have a chance, are not shocking until 
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public attention is centered upon them. The day should come when 
to divert a dollar from any corporation without making a just return 
therefor would be regarded the same as to steal from the public 
treasury. Dividends should never amount to more than a going rate 
of interest on money actually paid into the treasury of the corpora- 
tion, so long as any unpaid debt remains against it. Note, please, that 
this excludes money paid to promotors for securities which cost only 
brain-sweat. No matter how important the services of promoters 
and financiers may be, their reward should not begin to flow from 
the treasury of the company as long as unliquidated debts remain 
against it. Since it is a rare thing to find a corporation whose com- 
mon stock was not very largely if not entirely promotion profits, it fol- 
lows that such a rule would be far reaching; yet it would not accom- 
plish full equity, for so many such issues of stock have in various 
ways been taken up by bonds in later transactions. America will 
never attain her natural strength or rightful standing until in some 
manner our corporations can be freed from debt. Neither can Jabor 
get its due, nor patrons their just service until the corporation is 
made financially strong, and heavily buttressed with surpluses and 
reserves. Neither man nor corporation, bumping over financial 
rocks, is in any state of mind to consider nice questions of ethics or 
to exemplify justice or benevolence. 

Intelligent self interest requires the discrimination between actual 
capital and borrowed money as surely as it requires discrimination be- 
tween capital and profits. It is wrong in principle, and it becomes 
fatal in ultimate results to borrow permanent capital. It is true that 
there are compensating advantages that tend to obscure the error of 
common practice; bonds are popular, they sell readily, and in many 
cases they provide a given sum of money on easier terms than in- 
vestors would exact to provide it otherwise; yet if it were the estab- 
lished policy of corporations to finance themselves on stock, that 
preference for bonds would disappear. Our plethora of bonds is a 
symptom of disease, and the disease is the failure of corporation 
managers to live up to a high standard of responsibility. For a 
strong company, free from bonds there is little even of temporary 
advantage in issuing them, but when a company has been weakened 
by over capitalization, especially by the issue of bonds, nothing less / 
than bonds will provide it with funds. 


- Because of their splendid credit our railroads were able to borrow 
vast sums; it was the easy, shiftless, thriftless way to get money ; 
perhaps it was the only way to get so much money with so poor ex- 
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cuse. The nature of debt was forgotten; rather, a new and sophis- 
tical theory of debt was invented to excuse it; borrowed money was 
held to be an integral part of corporation capital, something to be 
perpetually carried and from time to time renewed, with no provision 
at all for amortization or eventual retirement, except a vague trust in 
providence and faith in the continued growth of the country. 

One often hears the specious argument that bonds are a good 
thing because they convert the funds of widows and orphans back 
into commercial stream. That is quite true, but it butters no shiftless 
financiering. The exigencies of business justify enough unavoid- 
able bond issues to absorb all the trust funds there are, without issu- 
ing them with elemosynary intent. The widow and orphan and per- 
sonal interests of all sorts are beyond the purview of the corpora- 
tion manager; that sophistry being admitted, however, the next step 
is to issue bonds running for an exceedingly long term, sometimes 
for more than a hundred years. No such bond is consistent with 
the interests of the company that issues it, or an adequate security to 
the person who buys it. A bond is the evidence of debt, and a debt: 
is something to be paid as quickly as possible. To incumber a com- 
pany with debts running longer than need be is a fraud upon all the 
interests the management is supposed to serve. A bond for which no 
sinking fund or other definite plan of amortization is provided is in- 
adequately secured, and those that run for long periods are more than 
likely to see the whole class of service to which they belong super- 
ceded before they are due. In the maturity of every bond issue for 
which no adequate amortization is provided, the company confronts 
a crisis. We have just seen case after case where railroads loaded 
for more than they should carry when money ranged around four 
per cent, were obliged to bid around six to refund it. 

_Laws afford little hope of relief from the bond distemper; what 
we need is a clearer understanding of the principles involved, a school. 
ing in accounting science and business management, and more of the 
grace of God in the business heart. So long as bankers, corporation 
executives, and departments of public control fail to recognize the 
nature of debt, fail to distinguish borrowed money from capital, or to 
frown upon debts for which there is no plan of amortization we have 
not arrived at a time when remedial legislation would be intelligently 
enforced. Possibly the logical first move would be to revise the con- 
ventional form of the balance sheet by subtracting debts, including 
redeemable preferred stocks, from assets to show net worth set up 
against capital stock and constructive liabilities. 
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Ye cherubs, griffons, fauns, and toads, 

Fantastic birds, and fruit of jungle weird, 
Intoxicating things, and to be feared, 

Were born of some deep human heart’s emotion, 
Are progeny of palpitating moods, 

Washed upward by the mighty wave of ocean; 
And as the net the fish, so form imprisoned ye. 

In vain, alas, in vain, I followed ye, 

Your charms as fetters have I felt. 

And though like masks in turn I donned your souls 
That quivered so with life, and in them dwelt, 

Nor life, nor hearts, nor world of me were visioned, 
Held by these as a swarm of motes imprisoned ; 
While harpies, cold, repellant, guarded e’er . 
Each cool, refreshing spring’s sweet blossoms fair. 
The artificial so completely bound me 

That dead mine eyes looked on the golden sun, 
And deaf mine ears were to the world around me. 
The mystic curse forever on my head, 

Ne’er conscious quite, ne’er quite my senses lost, 
To live my life e’en as a book that read 

Is understood but half, while for the rest the brain 
Gropes in the somber realms of life and gropes in vain. 
And all that pleased, and all that made me sad, 

It seemed as though no meaning of itself it had. 
Nay, this was naught but future life’s foreseeing, 
A hollow picture of completer being. 

In sorrows and in love I battled ever 

’Gainst shadows, all my sense bewildered quite, 
Employed my instincts but exhausted never, 

And vaguely dreamed that day would follow night. 
I turned and looked upon this life 

Wherein no race was ever won by speed, 

And bravery is not speed, an aid in strife, 

Where sorrows sadden not nor joys make glad, 
Where senseless answers senseless questions breed. 
Entangled dreams rise in the harrowed mind, 

And chance rules all, the hour, wave, and wind. 

So painfully astute and mortified 

In wearied pride, with disappointment faint, 

I lie deep buried here without complaint, 
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Within these walls, this town do I abide; 
The people, too, have ceased to give me heed, 
They’ve found that I am commonplace indeed. 

It reminds one of Hamlet’s soliloquy. It is a masterly piece of 
dramatic philosophy. Among the work of contemporary dramatists 
[ think that it stands alone. 

Claudio’s valet comes rushing into the room, frightened like a 
child that is being chased by imaginary goblins. Claudio asks for 
the reason of his uncanny fright. After much coaxing, he learns 
from the servant the cause of his terror. 

THE VALET 

Your pardon, sir, I do not know; 
It seems an army of uncanny folk. 

* * * * x 
They’re sitting in the garden even now, 
Upon the sandstone figure of Apollo some, 
A pair are hidden in the shadows there 
Beneath the fountain, one is on the Sphinx, 
The yew tree hides him, you can’t see him now. 

After the servant has departed, he hears the mournful strains of 
a violin that gradually comes closer, until its throbbing notes. seem 
to be in the adjoining room. 

CLAUDIO 

Music? 
Rare music, too, that speaks unto the soul! 
The fellow’s nonsense has bewitched me quite, 
Methinks no human hand e’er culled 
Such tones from out a violin. 

In further soliloquy he urges the music to sing on, “and stir my 
sluggish soul unto its source!” When he stands at the window 
Death softly draws the curtain aside and enters. Claudio, as Death 
eyes him, draws back in extreme terror. 

CLAUDIO 
Why does such senseless fear the joy displace 
With which ere now I did thy notes attend? 
Whence comes this spasm as I view thy face? 

What binds my heart? What draws my hair on end? 

Begone! Thou art the Death! What wouldst thou here? 

I am afeared! Begone! My voice fails me! 

(He sinks to the floor). 
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DEATH 

Arise! Cast this hereditary fear from thee! 

I am no gruesome thing, no skeleton. 

From Venus I’m descended, Dionysos’ son, 

The god of Souls before thee thou dost see. 

When thou through summer shadows going, 

Has seen a leaf borne through the gilded air, 

’Tis then my breath hath touched thee, thou unknowing, 

That dreamlike doth all ripened things ensnare 

Whenever overflowing feelings fill 

The trembling soul with flood of warmth and light, 

Whene’er in momentary thrill 

The vast Unknown is brought before thy sight, 

And thou surrend’ring to the wheel of fate 

Dost look upon the world as thine estate ; 

In every truly solemn hour 

That made thine earthly form to quiver, 

I touched thy soul’s foundation ever, 

With sacred, with mysterious power. 

Could the terrible phantom Death, the unknown thing of the after 

life be better described, and his history explained? Then Claudio 
begs to be reprieved: 


But surely I have time and much to spare. 
Behold, the leaf ere from the branch ’tis freed 
With all the sap of life hath been imbued, 
I’ve not had that! I have not lived, Indeed! 


He tells Death that his days onward have passed. “‘T stood at life’s 
gate, longingly, delicious apprehension in my heart.” He declares 
“that he has not lived, that he has not loved. That his time is not 
ripe.” He promises Death, should he free him, that he would live 
and not exist. This could be called an allegory of the man wallowing 
in wealth, idleness and sin, who wants to be freed on his deathbed, 
but with all his fortune the scythe of Death still takes him. 

Death takes his fiddle and plays a few weird notes. The image 
of Claudio’s mother appears. She tells how she watched over 
him when he was a boy, how she kept him from harm. Now, when 
he grew to manhood she waited anxiously for his coming at night, 
after his evenings of debauchery and fornication. How she dusted 
the house and cared for him, Then Claudio, realizing that he had 
lost a dear friend. exclaims: 


Mother ! 
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DEATH 
“Thou canst not call her back.” 
Grim Death, not taking heed of Claudio’s deep and true repent- 
ance, plays a simple folk-melody. A young girl appears. 


THE GIRL 
*Twas beautiful! Don’t you think of it more? 
Tis true, you hurt me deeply, deeply, 
But then, what is it that does not end in pain? 
The happy days I’ve seen are very few, 
And these, they were as good as any dream. 
The flowers at the window, my own flowers, 
The little joggling spinet, there the clothespress, 
In which I laid away your letters, and 
What little gifts you brought me . . . all these things— 
Don’t laugh at me—grew beautiful again, 
And talked to me with living, loving lips, 
When rain on sultry summer evening fell, 
And we stood at the window . . . Oh, the fragrance 
Of the humid trees! . . . All that is gone! 
And now is dead all that was living then, 
Lies buried in our sweet love’s grave. 
Ah, but ’twas beautiful, and you’re to blame 
For all its beauty. Then you cast me off, 
Threw me aside, unthinking, cruel, as 
A child, of playing wearied, drops his flowers. 
Ah, God, I did have naught to hold you! 


Then a man enters. He is of Claudio’s age. He accuses him of 
being a trifler. He, Claudio, who claimed to be his boon companion, 
had embittered the man’s heart against his sweetheart, the woman 
who came into their path. 

THE MAN 


And satiated, then, to me you flung 

The puppet, all defaced her image was 

In you with surfeit, terribly disfigured, 

Of all her wondrous charm she was denuded, 
Her feature senseless, and her living hair 
Hung dead; you threw a specter to me, 

With your vile art to brutish nothingness 
You analyzed her sweet and subtle charm. 
For this, at last, I hated you, e’en as 
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In dim foreboding I had always hated, 
And I avoided you. 


Then Destiny 


At last my shattered spirit blessed and placed 
Once more an aim and will within my heart, 
Which was not quite dead to all good endeavor 
Despite your poisonous proximity, 
Aye, for a lofty purpose, Destiny 
Drove me back to seek Death through this mur’drous blade, 
Which flung me down into a wayside ditch. 
There lying, I by slow degrees decayed, 
For reasons which you could not comprehend ; 
And still was thrice more blessed than you, who ne’er 
Was aught to one, nor any aught to you. 
Exit. 

CLAUDIO 
Was aught to one, nor any aught to me. 
Slowly rising. 
As on the stage a poor comedian 
In answer to his cue comes, speaks his part, 
And goes indifferent toward all thing, dull, 
The sound of his own voice doth leave him cold, 
Nor have his hollow tones aught power to move, 
So I have gone upon the stage of life, 
Have walked across it, void of power and worth. 
Why did this hap to me? Thou, Death, oh, why 
Didst thou first have to teach me life to see, 
No longer thru a veil, alert and whole, 
Here walking somewhat, and thus passing on? 
And wherefore is it with such exalted presage 
Of things of life, the childish spirit cleft, 
That when those things at last have come to pass 
But empty thrills of memory are left? 8 
Why sings for us no magic violin, 
Wherein the mystic spirit world’s revealed 
That buried lies each human breast within, 
As blossoms buried ’neath the mountain slide? 
Could I be with thee, and hear but thee, 
Unthwarted by aught petty mystery! 
I can! Grant unto me as thou hast said, 
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Be thou my life, Death, since my life was dead, 
What forced me, who neither state affirm, 
To call thee Death, and t’other life to term? 
More living life than all life ever held 
Thou dost confine within one little hour. 
With earthly phantoms from my brain dispelled, 
I give myself unto thy mystic power. 
He sinks dead at Death’s feet. 
DEATH 
Slowly passing out, shaking his head. 
How wonderful these humans are, indeed, 
Who do explain the inexplicable, 
And what was never writ, they read; 
The intricate they, subjugating, blind, 
And through eternal darkness paths they find. 

He goes out through the middle door, Jus last words are faintly 
audible. The room remains quict. Through the window Death, 
drawing his bow across the strings, is seen to pass, unmediately be- 
hind him follow the Mother, the Girl, and a figure closely resembling 
Claudio. 

What a beautiful thing it is. Yet, it is life. It happens every 
day. It is human nature. There is in this poetical drama the divin- 
ity and warning of Dante, on life, after the Reaper has plucked his 
harvest; the lyrical sweetness of Tennyson; the searching spirit of 
Browning; the dramatic ability and truthfulness to human nature of 
Shakespeare. Von Hofmannstahl is the composite of these authors. 
Besides, he has a trifle of Oscar Wilde in his nature. O, for more 
dramas and books of such moral caliber and tone! They would 
sanctify, to a marvelous degree, the sinful erring world. 

Of course, by translation from the original the work loses much 
of its naive power and beauty. 


TRADITIONS AND BASIC IDEALS 


BY HARDIN T. McCLELLAND 


ODERN conditions of life are demanding more and more atten- 

tion to detail, artistic expression and constructive ability. We 
are forced by sheer circumstances to consider our problems and give 
what exercise of faculty we can to their solution. It is inevitable 
that we be often overwhelmed with the trampling march of uncon- 
scious cosmic processes, stunned by the occasional bludgeonings of 
chance, and toil-worn with the struggle against a ruthless natural 
world. But we are fortunately given the aids and comforts of an 
elementary education, if not a heritage of sturdy character. With 
these we can feel somewhat at home in the Universe and go forth 
to the daily economic grind with the courage of common-sense, if 
not the zest of inspiration and enthusiasm. 

The foundation of our present civilization rests on many new de- 
partures and discoveries, revolts and reformations, to be sure. But 
the main sanction and support of our modern culture and achieve- 
ment are still to be found in the venerable traditions, virtues and 
moral maxims of the past. These were the treasures of our fore- 
fathers, the garnered fruit of their long years of toil and tribula- 
tion, meekness and meditation. And they are still to be noted as the 
basic elements in all our own current notions of what constitutes a 
truly liberal, that is, a complete and symmetrical education. They 
are leading factors in determining the noble characters of the men 
whom modern educational methods produce. Mere alphabetical pre- 
fixes and suffixes do not guarantee that any particular educational 
process has been a success. The true credentials are supplied when 
people who have enjoyed the academic atmosphere for a few years 
show in themselves and in their actions some of the dignity and dis- 
cretion of such educational contact. 

The proper business of education is not to turn out specialized 
fools and worldling wastrels, nor yet mediocre philistines and fash- 
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ion-mongers. Such as these miss entirely the true benefits of the cul- 
tural aims and exhortations; they go to college for the fad and frolic, 
not to learn how to think and work and live nobly. There should, 
however, be no serious question as to the fact that character is the 
ultimate aim of any honest educational ambition or program. Even 
with all our anxiety for technical training and professional special- 
ization we still hold to this first basic ideal—that in order to be really 
educated and get the best (if not the most) out of life it is the prime 
requisite that one should be morally and spiritually as well as intellec- 
tually and physically fit. Not only make honest efforts at intellectual 
and physical development, which does, I know, entail a concurrent 
degree of moral and spiritual development, but also make conscious 
and intentional exertion of all one’s higher faculties, those nobler 
impulses toward generosity, heroism, love and justice especially; for 
I truly believe that a certain degree of just such promising qualities 
of character is necessary before there can be any honest effort of any 
dependable sort. 


Perhaps one of the most exalted purposes, and surely one of the 
chief glories, of American tradition, is our democratic ideal of justice 
and equal opportunity for all who have the desire and energy to 
take advantage of a free public instruction first and then a low tui- 
tion college course. It offers high hopes and best chances to anyone 
having the necessary genius and industry to compete, but it with- 
holds these from the fickle fools, the nouveau riche or the poor galoot 
who thinks a university is a pleasure resort. No, in our more serious 
moments we know that the true educational process aims at nothing 
mediocre, it feeds no morbid class consciousness and succors no 
group-prestige or caste system. The democratic ideal of a modern 
university holds forth the vision of a common morality for states as 
well as for individuals, for all corporate as well as private business ; 
it presents an ideal aim in public education which demands a worthy 
character as the ground of talent and ambition in all who seek its ben- 
efits, that they shall respect and support all those great truths which 
are eternal in all social welfare, good living and straight thinking. 
Any community maintains its unity, order, honor and power of self- 
advancement only so long as it maintains in its people that delicate 
adjustment of inner integrity to balance the outwardly diverse func- 
tions and capacities of its life and growth. This integrity then, is 
the great concern of all honest educators ; it is one of the chief basic 
ideals of education as the culture of character, and in either a person’s 
own life or the larger life of the community, state or nation it cannot 
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help but find expression in the nobility of public duty and private 
thinking, in courage, zeal, devotion, justice, love, heroic sacrifice, 
toleration and peace. 

I cannot see that we can greatly improve on these staunch and 
lovable characters of yester-year, those heroic souls who used to be 
such loyal friends, such noble citizens, such wise counsellors and 
connoisseurs of the good. They were the highest symbol of spirit- 
ual communion; they were the exemplars of a devoted tradition which 
never bored its patrons and never failed to lend a lasting basis to 
life’s highest aim, the culture of noble character. Their maxims hid 
no theoretical rubbish and their precepts masked no selfishness be- 
hind a sophist ambiguity. Their schooling may have been elemen- 
tary as Nature compared with ours, but it was no sham animal ve- 
neer; it was stern and just and inexorable as Nature herself. Their 
post-graduate life was no cheap ten-dollar clerkship either, seeking 
to manipulate its urban artifices somewhere within the limits of that 
sumptuous salary, for they made early friendship with Nature’s laws, 
and like them, lived with wise provision and sedate demean, making 
their action-patterns likewise simple and austere, just and inexorable, 
and like her also in having no sham ideal of personal power, indus- 
trial leadership, economic mandates or material perfection. 


Some such a reversion to the simple upright life, or at least some 
sort of a refuge from the maddening world by way of a spiritual re- 
juvenation, is another aim of honest education. We are thoroughly 
in need of a different perspective along the line of moral development 
as a part of the modern educational program, and this perspective 
will bring out the actual proportions and relative distances of human 
life, both social and individual. But not to have the kindly aid of 
those who can and would like to give us this refuge and this per- 
spective is indeed to miss the major portion of one’s early training, 
for it is by example from one’s friends and teachers, as much as from 
the instruction of text books, that we obtain all that goes into an edu- 
cation. There is also the ceaseless though varying contact with life 
which gives direction to our desires and impulses, and if we do not 
take good care (or at least be well guarded by those who-do take 
care of us) we are all too likely to miscalculate the measures of life 
and give premiums to folly, extravagance and disease. . 

It is then largely in the mellow light of our venerable traditions, 
our love of Nature and the friendly counsel of sages drawing atten- 
tion to exemplary things, that we see the basic ideals of true educa- 
tion. The unfolding of consciously directed spiritual development, 
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the gradual persuasion and desire for the good things of life, the 
nobler expressions of mind and heart in actions not motivated by 
selfish guile or gain, the ever-enlightening love of Nature, books, 
friends, music, art and work, and that invaluable concomitant of these 
functions, the ever-widening sense of justice and security in the 
world and of honor and generosity in one’s private life. The su- 
preme achievement of any educational method, like the ultimate 
ground of its procedure, is to realize its moral aim in the social e ffic- 
tency of both individuals and states. And this means that it shall 
basically aim to develop that vigor and loveliness of spiritual charac- 
ter which always differentiates men and women from fools and 
fashion-plates, and always allows fathers and mothers a noticeable 
prestige over ivory apes and peacocks. In view of these great aims, 
purposes fully as devout and sincere and promising as were the tra- 
ditions of an inspired past, no individual talent or capacity should be 
mistaught, misdirected or obscured, but should be generously recog- 
nized and intelligently guided toward complete and balanced devel- 
opment. The individual is not only thus benefitted and set higher 
in the scale of life, but the community also will be thrust forward 
just that much; nay, more; its common habits of thought and life 
and work will thereby be given new inspiration and encouragement to 
grow, find expression and partake of divine things at their very 
source in the human soul. 

The proper purpose of true education then is the complete and 
balanced culture of one’s whole nature, the expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of one’s power to think, feel, work and love. It should always 
hold uppermost the very worthy aim of all our spiritual tasks and 
social service—the nobler destiny of man as a perfect instrument of 
intelligence and creative meliorism in the world. A school, college 
or university is supposed to function as a guide and counsellor to 
growing youth, giving generously of their wisdom and inspiring ex- 
ample so that the torch of civilization may be carried further along 
the perilous path of human evolution. An education is essentially 
instruction in the true values of life; it means that a certain intellec- 
tual contact has been made with life and that a certain spiritual un- 
derstanding has been derived from the past history and present everits 
of human experience. But if the period of schooling has been 
wasted in pleasure-seeking, fad-following or mere physical interests, 
it is very probable that the resultant spirituelle is in a sad plight and 
ranks little more than an utter failure, 

Friendship with scholars and philosophers should be appreciated 
enough to give pattern or impetus to our own activities; and if these 
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are in the line of constructive, intelligent social work then we cannot 
be said to have wasted our early years, for our friendships and serious 
studies will always leave a lasting influence on our post-graduate 
lives. These always tend to enrich and broaden our minds, they help 
materially to render our personalities cheerful and lovable, they aid 
our social ambitions and comfort us in times of sorrow or adversity. 
Life is a success only when the mind and soul have been tested and 
no pettiness or defect found therein; yet it stands but meagre chance 
of ever being a success if we have passed over the years idly and 
irresponsibly, trusting to luck for results which only follow serious 
thought and sturdy character. 

It is with great comfort and expectation that we hear of the 
definite plans that have been just recently adopted by the Character 
Education Institute at Washington. These plans were formulated 
by nine Iowa educators led by Prof. Edwin Starbuck. With these 
plans effectively put to work in all the schools and colleges of the coun- 
try a future citizenry of admirable mental power and moral decision 
will give human life a new meaning and civilization a higher signifi- 
cance. There is thus a goal soberly set for all public and private 
systems of education to achieve, and this goal is the production of 
all-round geniuses, persons with all their various powers, faculties 
and functions proportionately developed, with mental discrimination, 
moral determination and esthetic appreciation; persons who are 
fully aware of their social obligations and have the spiritual energy 
and intelligence to meet them with generosity and heroism; persons 
who know how to be friends, love Nature, books, and art, revere 
truth, respect law, observe facts, be industrious and keep faith in all 
those deathless dreams and traditions of humanity at large. 


INTELLECTUAL PowrER AND MorALtity. 


The growth of intellectual power may be marked off into six 
main divisions: sense-perception, comparison and systematizing, in- 
ference of casual order, practice in the co-ordination of experience, 
courage to face the facts honestly, rational and effective expression. 
When an educational method aims to follow this course in making 
brains grow to intelligent maturity, it is worthy of every honest stu- 
dent’s attention and allegiance. Nay, it is a procedure worth while, 
even for all the adults who are supposedly already quite satisfactorily 
educated. But I think we are too often satisfied with what meagre ca- 
pacities or talents we have, and do not take time or interest in exhor- 
tations to further educational effort. Thus do we remain static souls, 
having lost the dynamic urge to greater power and personality. How 
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then do we feel entitled to a grudge against our fate or the adversity 
of a turbulent world when nearly everyone is just like we are— 
mediocre minds, hectic hearts and stingy, selfish souls? 


I do not believe that anyone, however aged, can still claim to be 
grown wise so soon and hence beyond the need of constant reminders 
and examples of truth, beauty, virtue, wisdom, duty and honor. 
These, being never allotted as unearned increments to the first callow 
investment of youth, are not exactly the invariable concomitants of 
venerable old age, nor do they necessarily follow in the wake ot cold 
intellectual lucubrations of things known empirically or fancied from 
the postulates of common sense. But they do have great concern with 
those few noble souls who have grown erect by virtue of their own 
efforts and the grace of God, those staunch and lovable personalities 
who have stern powers of character, keen minds and generous hearts, 
those all too rare geniuses who lcok so kindly upon the face of Na- 
ture and recognize a kindred spirit of simplicity and innocence. 
They concern an exclusive clientele of heroes, saints and sages, lov- 
ers, dreamers and those more humble resigned souls who never draw 
proud paraphs on life’s sacred testament. Such as these few 
happy souls really know what it is to be educated; they have a truly 
wholesome understanding of life, a symmetrical spiritual outlook and 
a sympathetic power to see clearly into subtle things, the self-same 
power which enables them to open magic doors and find the treasure 
of the humble. Education for them is no sham artifice of cap and 
gown, no cheap veneer of fashionable manners, no passive en- 
cyclopedic knowledge nor inert satiety of curious faculty; but 
it is a determined rectitude, an inward sobriety and integrity, 
and unerring insight and insatiable thirst for wisdom. They make 
more out of an education than the pinch-penny fool who thinks it is 
only a training in how to make an easy living, because for them it 
offers spiritual advantages far more to be treasured than worldly 
prestige or vicarious exploitation. By both instructive word and 
virtuous example they show that a training in the effective power for 
dynamic concord, in the creative function of mind and soul in all that 
a person aims to do or think or wish, is one of the chief items in any 
really critical program of education, that it is perhaps the only aim 
which should give us permanent motive for either preferential inter- 
est or adjusted discipline. 

Without some degree of intellectual power, however, no one can be 
even sensible of what is best for him to do, nor can he take the data 
of experience in such a way as to draw just and useful decisions from 
what he has theretofore done only by chance. How then can we ex- 
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pect him to be prudent, courageous, devout, generous or lovable? I 
do not believe that these qualities fully develop except as one has 
first had the good sense to be considerate of cause and effect, the 
good nature to be generous and tolerant toward others, and the good 
fortune to find opportunity now and then for their expression. In 
other words, a person must have some degree of intellectual power 
before he can see the Good or devise means of bettering himself or 
the conditions of life about him. Another point is that there is no 
intelligent habit-formation except when some degree of morality and 
intellectual power can be brought to bear on the circumstances and 
routine of one’s life. The realities of existence are so obdurate 
anyway, that we cannot wish them out of the way or different, and 
ever find our vanity so easily satisfied. So too, in civilized lite we 
must take care to choose intelligently and with some sense of social 
responsibility between those most awkwardly diverse passions, im- 
pulses, sentiments, fears, hopes and ambitions which present them- 
selves in our turbulent emotional life. Permanent motives become 
so through habitual practice, and we do well in seeing that we develop 
those which are honest and worthy instead of those which are 
vicious and ignoble. 


Spiritual expression demands a certain honesty of intellect as 
well as an unswerving integrity of soul. It is no slap dash hedonism, 
no irresponsible jazz-mania, no sophist opportunism nor quondam 
feature-film of rechauffé comedy; it is too serious-minded and sin- 
cere for any of these, and it certainly offers no emotional vicary to 
cover the hysterical suggestions of cowboy dramatics or erotic unre- 
straint. Spiritual functions require original impulses, inspiration, 
development and education the same as any other phase of our active 
life; otherwise they remain mere rudiments and do not even find 
weak or atrophied expression in attempted deeds of valor. Man’s 
soul is as much in need of precision and practical common sense as his 
science; His moral judgment presupposes delicate intellectual dis- 
criminations and is as much in need of creative ideals to spur his 
conscience as of good taste in the esthetic appreciation of art or re- 
ligious anagogy. And who denies that soul-culture is the chief indi- 
vidual aim of education? Apart from the complete and symmetrical 
development of man’s social sense and a recognition of the responsi- 
bility of ethical relationship with his fellows, education is (or at least 
should be) primarily concerned with giving a person a staunch and 
lovable character, a quiet and intelligent spirituelle; in fact, it aims 
to give him a clean bill of health in every structure and function of 
his being, that he may fare forth into the world honorably prepared 
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to be a man and do a man’s duty. Truly educated men then do not 
think loosely nor perform their work without demonstrable accu- 
racy of judgment, first because it is not in the line of their acquired 
habit so to think or act, and secondly because they have too much 
respect for the training which precludes just those defects. But if 
one’s thoughts are loose or vulgar, if one’s work is done without 
accuracy or good taste, then we can only draw one conclusion: those 
who do such fallacious thinking or such stupid work are not educated 
in the strict sense. We may well ask that they be forgiven for they 
know not what they do, but we can readily see that their lives will be 
full of miscalculations and unemployment. In the efficiency age of 
an industrial world it is inevitable, but at all times it is evidence of 
a wiser providence than we are often aware of. 


Power that is intellectual or spiritual has a higher morale than the 
blind forces of the material world; it is intelligent and devout, rea- 
sonable and conscientious, whence it has that true superiority of 
strength and energy so necessary to moral conquest. The sordid and 
ephemeral always give place to the sacred and eternal; the vulgar 
and mercenary always givé way to the noble and free; the foolish 
and extravagent always give way to the wise and provident. But to 
see this take place we must take proper perspective of the situation, 
perhaps even wait a few decades in the case of individuals, or, with 
nations, look down the centuries and read the whole chronicle of their 
history, their rise, flourishing, decline and fall. With all due apolo- 
gies to Percy Ainsworth, I will say that intellectual and spiritual 
domination in this world demands visions beyond the world, and the 
men who conquer the world are men who either have this vision as 
the natural birthright of genius or else have been properly educated to 
see things clearly. One thing, it is a clear and effective expression 
of moral energy which accomplishes much of this conquest; and 
another thing is that there is a constant inspiration in such visions 
because they bring into play all those forces of mind and heart which 
have power to make telling changes in the crass material world, 
power to throw over the drudge-load of human toil and tragedy, 
power to open the magic doors of mystic truth, beauty and philoso- 
phy, power to rejuvenate the worldling cynic and put his boorish 
tribulations on the Deacon’s Detour. Such a power, however, must 
be well balanced and symmetrical, it must be spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual, physical and effective if we expect to enlighten the umbrage 
of slinking misanthropes or enliven the living death of debauchees 
and spoliators. 

If there is any specific value in living an intelligent and virtuous 
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life it certainly results from some such intrinsic functions of soul. 
If there is any actual wisdom and beauty, energy and goodness in the 
world it must surely be a world not wholly beyond redemption, and 
it pleases me to think that this gradual purification and salvage of the 
world is accomplished by just those spiritual functions which give 
value and significance to man’s lite. If then, there is really any 
“higher” or truly liberal education to be had on this planet it must 
surely consist in giving recognition and development to these func- 
tions, so training them that there will result a spiritual hegemony in 
the moral aims of its students and outside devotees. Such an ideal 
education may not yet be personally achieved by any one man or 
woman, but we seem still to have perennial hopes that with the 
specified procedure put into devout and universal practice, an ultimate 
realization may be made in a more or less limited community of souls, 
heroic and intelligent enough to seek worthy ideals, relish beauty and 
truth, love their fellow men as fair products of all the toil and heart- 
aches of past history, and rejoice that the world is grown at least that’ 
much better than it was before. Here would be an educated commu- 
nity, and I know that we would find but few of its people deficient in 
intellectual power or moral discrimination. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND Pustic SERVICE. 


Value and destiny are among the chief credentials of all worthy 
spiritual work. They may be read as determinate results in our in- 
dividual lives usually because of some intrinsic service or creative 
function we perform, because of something noble that we are or 
something worthy that we do. They are also credentials of durabil- 
ity and continuous activity, not only here and now, but in that sweeter, 
more exalted and efficient after life to which we all aspire sometime 
in our life; only for that they are conceived as being projected be- 
yond the immediate region of our conscious action, externalized as 
taking place after we have passed on to higher and more glorious 
realms of life. This makes for a choir invisible right here on earth, 
a social harmony and cordiality which is ever the aim and inspiration 
of all who are wise and good. Education should take good care to 
emphasize those preparations which will entitle a person to some sort 
of intrinsic value, contructive function and progressive destiny, 
seeing that his whole long life really embraces existence both here and 
hereafter. But even in this life alone no one is so fortunately situ- 
ated that he can dispense with the virtues that make an upright lovable 
character, neither can he dispense with those obligations and duties 
whose conscientious performance give his life social value and sig- 
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nificance. Who then will deny that a man requires other credentials 
than those of mere physique, nerve, cunning, aggressiveness or in- 
tellectual power? It seems to me that his very life as an individual 
normally desiring to give value and destiny to his thought or work, 
presupposes a basis of intelligent control, just decision, generous aid, 
good taste, broad views and devout aspirations all in an amiable and 
courageous personality. 


In every proper educational process these credentials will be given, 
not in bare items of a more or less shrewd business training and 
character analysis, not in the ephemeral prestige of physical develop- 
ment nor in the naive chronicle of a haphazard sense-knowledge, but 

_rather in examples of wisdom and exhortations to virtue. Individ- 
uality and genius will be recognized and given effective guidance and 
encouragement, for they are all that ever keep the world from sink- 
ing into stagnation and mediocrity. Another good point in true edu- 
cation is that there is no cheap mercenary reason for such recognition 
of persons having genius and originality, but rather because the fam- 
ily or community immediate to them will soon know and benefit by 
their new ideas, their courage, generosity, loyalty and good taste; 
and also more broadly because the nation, race or world outside their 
private circle will soon be enriched and inspired by their artistic ex- 
pressions, exemplary works and constructive achievements. Such 
an educational program then cannot expect to be complete and effec- 
tive unless it does actually aim and strive to bring out the personality 
and genius latent in every student, giving aid and direction to his 
individual talent so that he will be somewhat prepared to take a 
man’s place in the world, be of some worthy service to humanity, and 
have some chance of going higher in the scale of life hereafter. 
Indeed, the specific meaning of education is just this bringing of such 
ideals, such talents, virtues, values and credentials forward. It aims 
to preserve the world’s heritage of tradition, to inspire youth to emu- 
late the deeds of daring and devotion which made their forefathers’ 
names immortal, to carry on the culture of the human soul and prove 
that humanity is a civilized society, not a wilderness of witless wicked 
men. 


There is no valid argument as to why we should make war on 
technical or practical education in favor of a “higher” classical or 
liberal education, and if there was, the former would have an un- 
equal advantage in the overwhelming majority of public opinion and 
fresh selection of studies to be pursued. However, these two sorts 
of educational approach, are not, or at least should not be, antagon- 
istic; they are really complementary processes in the complete and 
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symmetrical program. The true and efficient educational method 
embraces them both because it takes both engineers and artists, scien- 
tists and mystics, politicians and poets to make up the balanced 
scheme of the world’s modern social economy. The modern world 
requires both mechanics and mystics, toilers and dreamers; it re- 
quires merchants, inventors and industrial leaders as well as artists, 
heroes, philosophers and spiritual leaders to make it whole. Neither 
the one nor the other can be said to make up a complete humanity, 
and so long as it is in the course of human events that Nature makes 
some of us at home with machinery and others inclined to dream 
away their lives in contemplation of beautiful things and other in- 
tangible themes, it will continue to be the proper business of educa- 
tion to bring out such various genius or personality and develop it 
into something like a useful and intelligent power in the world’s 
affairs. 


The great end of such an educational method is to put the indi- 
vidual character on a solid moral footing, give the genius a clear and 
just conception of his responsibilities, and put all individual sources 
of power, discovery of creative function at work in that domain of 
society for which it is best suited and in which it can do its best and 
most effective work. Social efficiency has been emphasized only 
within the last two or three decades, but it is destined to take prece- 
dence over all our other partial and often fallacious efficiency pro- 
grams. The vocational recognition and assistance of genius being 
one of the best pieces of practical philosophy that has been given us 
by the Twentieth Century, it is only just and reasonable to expect a 
new dawn to arise, an era of social service, a durable partnership be- 
tween the state and the individual which was heretofore thought im- 
possible. The general purpose is that each individual’s life may thus 
be devoted to his own chosen work and yet at the same time be de- 
voted to the most effective public service; ultimately therefore it 
would contribute to the happiness and livelihood of the individual at 
the same time that it contributed to the enlightenment and enrichment 
of humanity as a whole. I do not think Iam far wrong when I say 
that everyone has some element of genius and originality, some special 
energy or faculty with which to make a living as well as benefit others 
and contribute to the advancement of civilization. There are, of 
course, many weeds in our garden, but they are no longer weeds when 
we have once found that they have some medicinal, food or fertilizer 
value. The educational program then, which takes counsel of this 
fact and makes intelligent effort to make the most of such material as 
it has to deal with, cannot fail to produce some appreciable results in 
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the way of useful citizens, men and women of genius, wisdom, indus- 
try, people who are virtuous and worthy because they have strong, 
courageous and lovable characters. 


Even the teachers themselves in any educational institution can- 
not afford to be inferior or to shirk their duties, for they are re- 
sponsible for the example of their lives as well as for their instruc- 
tion. It is an item of merit to find a society wise and discriminate 
enough, determined enough, just enough, to demand that its schools 
shall be worth the students’ while to attend his studies and learn 
life’s lesson. But it is of greater merit to find a student with 
sufficient personal energy and genius to choose his studies and pur- 
sue them without the constant exhortations and reprimands of 
teachers. The cheap student is as bad as the cheap teacher, 
for both cause a great waste of educational time and _ effort 
which could have been used probably to far better advantage in plac- 
ing opportunities within reach of the more worthy. And another 
thing, it is as disastrous to try to get along with cheap teachers as it 
is with cheap apparatus or insufficient housing facilities. The sub- 
stantial diet offered by most university or college curricula is never 
rich enough to dispense with the proteids of an adequate and efficient 
teaching staff. But with both worthy teachers and worthy students 
our modern educational aims and methods should prove a success, 
and by success I mean that both the student and society will be bene- 
fitted and a lasting impetus to peace, prosperity and happiness will 
be given the world. 

True education takes account of conditions as they are and seeks 
to shape them according to the possibilities of meliorism which men 
of originality see in every situation. True education recognizes that 
anyone’s individuality must find outlets for its particular interests, 
that personality must be respected, that character must be cultivated 
and that the student’s whole nature must be analyzed and resynthe- 
sized, developed or transfigured; it must be given conscious aids and 
comforts, inspiration and guidance, so as to grow erect and become an 
efficient creative force in the world. The individuality of genius can- 
not be judged and driven by cold authority; it must be counselled 
and inspired by the genial confidence of friendly converse and ex- 
ample. 

A person is not always so fortunately placed that some melioristic 
possibility may not be read in his situation. And in the matter of 
education the possibilties of any given situation usually appear as so- 
cial utilities and personal preparations. Among these may be enum- 
erated, for the first: training in some useful art, industry or profes- 
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sion; an understanding of the duties and laws, relations and restraints 
of parentage; inspiration toward some creative achievement, cordial 
good-will and civic responsibility ; and an honest guidance regarding 
the basic normal (religious and economic) principles of life so that 
there will be respect for others’ rights, and piety toward God. For 
the society that aims to be civilized and just, these four items are in- 
dispensable to any educational success and are pivotal to every indi- 
vidual’s life as an intelligent social being. For the second or per- 
sonal preparation phase ot the educational program we may enum- 
erate: the development of a well-poised physique, healthy body, 
steady nerves and clean personal habits; the ceaseless placing of 
good example, even the living exemplars themselves, before the stu- 
dent that he may benefit by the personal contact and perhaps find 
much that is worth emulating in their friendly aids and comforts ; 
training in independent private thinking and how best to give rational 
expression to one’s opinions; and a scientific analysis of each indi- 
vidual’s nature and interests so as to give intelligent direction to his 
excess energies, his leisure moments, his play-spirit. Taking these 
in their full scope and interdependence is the task of modern programs 
of character education; but when so taken in all serious intentions 
toward producing a new generation of upright people, loyal citizens 
and creative spiritual workers, it cannot fail to number many heroes, 
saints, sages and geniuses in the final chronicle of achievement. 


So long as we ignore the true requirements of life, the native 
disposition of students, or the most effective means of getting at and 
developing their natural gifts, we can only expect to have a world 
of mediocrity and folly, mercenary motives and luxury-lust. There 
are doubtful values in education because it has a false prospect some- 
where in its program and cannot conceal the social results of such 
a fallacious offering. The process cannot be all fluid nor all substan- 
tial, else it either be too dilute or too inert. “True and wholesome 
education aims to give a solid foundation to the individual’s life while 
it also prepares him to perform some worthy and efficient service for 
the rest of mankind. It is not supposed to drive rough-shod over 
his nature with a hit-or-miss policy and expect to leave him very 
much improved or enlightened by the experience. It must provide, 
for whatever term the course requires, an atmosphere of inspiration 
and instruction, a chance for exemplary fellowship, and otherwise 
expose the student to those phases of wisdom and virtue which will 
give his life value and significance, and himself a nobler destiny in 


the life to come. Neglect of these requirements makes for failure 
while attention to them insures success. 


CULTURE VERSUS CIVILIZATION 


OSWALD SPENGLER’S AND BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
SOCIAL PROGNOSIS 


BY WILLIAM NATHANSON 


| Be his great work Der Untergang des Abendlandes Oswald Speng- 
ler, a German philosopher, lays a great deal of stress on the dis- 
tinction that is to be made between the terms “culture’—which is 
hardly the equivalent of the term Kultur in the German language 
—and “civilization” which has the same meaning in all languages. 


Culture, to Spengler, is the soul of a nation, civilization is its 
body. The fate of civilization, therefore, is the same as that of the 
body, namely death. The life of each and every civilization ends 
with the life of the nation in which a specific civilization found its 
expression. And the life, again, of each nation is like the life of the 
individual: it has its beginning and its end. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, must die sooner or later, and with it dies its civilization. The 
culture of a nation, on the other hand, like the spiritual creation of 
the individual, lives forever, or will live at least as long as man lasts. 


And just as the individual ceases to exist as a human being the 
moment his individuality is gone, the moment his spiritual strivings 
completely succumb to his bodily pleasures and desires; so. and 
more yet, does a nation lose its national existence, and is set on the 
verge of complete annihilation, the moment its civilization begins to 
reign supreme and overpower in every respect its culture. The 
height of civilization’s growth in the nation is a positive indication of 
the fact that the nation approaches its end. The victory of civiliza- 
tion over culture is an unfailing symptom of approaching death. 

All events and occurrences in Europe in the last decade or two 


testify to the fact that all phases of European life today are domi- 
nated by an all-pervading materialism. The human soul has become, 
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in every European country, large or small, the slave and the obedient 
servant of the machine—the beating heart of civilization. 


Oswald Spengler, therefore, after a profound survey of the 
world’s history in the light of Culture versus Civilization, came to 
the conclusion that the nations of Europe are doomed to destruction 
and annihilation. 


It is of interest to note here that the first volume of Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes was completed before the beginning of the 
European war—the immediate, although from a philosophical point 
of view, merely an accidental cause of Europe’s oncoming destruc- 
tion. 

Bertrand Russell arrives essentially at the same conclusion which 
Spengler came to a number of years ago, as can be seen from Rus- 
sell’s article, “Slavery and Self-Extermination,” in The Nation, 
July 11, 1923, although Russell in his political analysis of European 
conditions, does not touch upon any philosophical distinctions and 
leaves aside all historic-philosophical conceptions. 


One can, however, see at a glance that Russell’s interpretation ot 
European affairs results in a social prognosis that is similar to that 
of Spengler, because they have the same attitude regarding the sig- 
nificance and importance of culture in its relation to civilization. 


Bertrand Russell dreads the idea of America’s intervention in 
European affairs, even if he might be certain that such intervention, 
if it took place soon, would save Europe from destruction. And he 
dreads it, not because of any bad economic consequences, but because 
America’s political and industrial assistance in disentangling Euro- 
pean affairs, would, he thinks, tend to Americanize European culture. 
European culture would become industrialized and mechanized; or 
would, in the terminology of Spengler, become civilization rather 
than culture. It would suffer a complete process of evaporation. 


“Industrial culture,” says Russell, “has great defects which are 
not likely to be remedied except by contact with non-industrial com- 
munities or ideals.” 


If we substitute in this sentence the term “civilization” in place of 
“industrial culture” and insert an emphatic “will not’ instead of 
the wavering expression “which is not likely,” then the sentence will 
express a view which is identical in every respect with the view of 
Spengler. 

The reason Spengler is more emphatic than Russell is that his 
attitude towards culture and civilization, which attitude has also fil- 
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tered through the soul of Russell, is the result of a clear and definite 
historico-philosophical conception which has become with Spengler a 
conviction, in the light of which he studies the past, reacts to the 
present, and sees the future. 


True, Spengler does not believe that human actions, actions of 
beings through whom universal life and spirit has most intensely ex- 
pressed itself, are regulated and controlled by the same laws that 
govern the lifeless and spiritless nature. He eliminates, so to speak, 
causality from the affairs of human life. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that he substitutes destiny in the place of causality. And each 
accident, therefore, may it be even as trivial as Napoleon’s peach (see 
the above mentioned article of Russell), is, in its essence, when 
looked at from a historico-philosophical point of view, not only an 
important link in the chain of universal events, but it is also, in a 
sense, an expression of a universal will, an affirmation or a negation 
of a universal consciousness. 


The direct and immediate cause of Napoleon’s fall might, there- 
fore, have been the peach that he ate after the battle of Dresden. 
But such an insignificant thing as a peach could have become the 
cause of such a significant an event as the fall of Napoleon, only be- 
cause Napoleon’s fall was the result of the strivings, efforts and ac- 
complishments of a universal conscious will, or willing consciousness. 


Napoleon’s fall, like any other great event, even as great an event 
as the destruction or mutual extermination of Europe, and for that 
matter, also America, and even humanity, may be caused by the 
most trivial occurrence. But the possibility for the trivial accident 
to bring about a great and most significant event, lies in the tact that 
the latter is destined by a power that, when accepted, can give mean- 
ing to all the causes, but cannot be explained by any or al! causes 
taken together. 

Accepting, however, as we do, the distinction that Mr. Spengler 
draws between destiny and causality, one fails to see how it is possi- 
ble for anybody to predict with positive certainty the future of a na- 
tion or of nations. 

If we discard causality in the realm of life and spirit, we have 
absolutely no alternative but to accept the Bergsonian view of creative 
evolution. We must, with him, believe that while the entire past 
influences and guides the future, it does not by any means determine 
it. The future does not evolve from a past in whose womb every- 
thing that is to come at any time is potentially contained, but it is be- 
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ing incessantly created by the universal spirit, the conception of 
which involves and includes inexhaustible creation, as well as eternal 
existence. 


All our studies of the past, therefore, do not justify our conclu- 
sion that as it has been in the past, so, it must be in the future. The 
fact, if it is a fact, that nations in the past, after they have reached 
a certain stage in their cultural development, have perished at a time 
when the monster Civilization was ready to devour every bit of cul- 
ture that they possessed, cannot in the least serve as a guarantee, even 
for an hypothesis, that each and every nation must in time come to 
die, just as individuals do. Neither can this fact give any validity to 
the assumption that with this or these nations civilization has made 
such enormous strides of development, because the time has come 
for the nations to die. 


In the light of Culture versus Civilization, we would rather re- 
verse the statement and say, that those nations which have not suc- 
ceeded in damming the tides of civilization and have allowed their 
souls to be killed and mutilated by everything that appeals to the 
beast in man—by everything that rejects the eternal values in favor 
of that which is ephemeral—those nations had a short life. And 
since we are certain that human life has no value and is of no signifi- 
cance unless men do attach great importance to eternal values and 
see a deep meaning in a life that is free and not imprisoned and en- 
slaved and driven by the wheels and cogs of machines, we can make 
a positive forecast that any nation that will go as far in the growth 
and development of civilization as to let its machinery dethrone its 
spiritual values, will sooner or later cease to be a nation composed of 
human beings. Such a nation, it is safe to say, will rather become 
an aggregate of bodily-erect, and spiritually serpent-like, creeping and 
earth touching creatures, instead of a society of men. And an acci- 
dent even less trivial than a peach may be enough to cause the ex- 
termination of such a human aggregate, although it may still bear the 
name of nation. 


Civilization thus becomes with us a cause of national destruction, 
instead of, as with Spengler, a symptom. And since there is always 
a possibility for culture to overcome civilization, such destruction is 
not at all unavoidable. Where there is life there is hope; and still 
more hope is there where there is spirit. Life, and above all, spirit, 
in its innermost essence, due to its creative power, works by destiny 
and wisdom, and not by cause and effect. The slightest spiritual ef- 
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fort, therefore, the slightest real spiritual willing, planning and de- 
ciding, may create an entirely new chain of causes and effects that 
the human mind, especially in its offshoot known as logic, will form- 


‘ulate into new laws, and thus annul all previous determinations and 
predeterminations. 


Just because a peach may, when it is a question of human affairs, 
cause the fall of Napoleon, all predictions and forecasts of the future 
of national and individual existences are nothing but fantastic specu- 
lation, poetical creations, which play an important role as factors that 
stimulate and keep awake the human spirit; but they are of no more 
scientific value than is a poem or a novel. 


And if a peach may cause the fall of Napoleon, how much more 
is it possible for a single determination of a single individual to cause 
the rise of a new movement that would save, for instance, Europe 
from Spengler’s Untergang and Russell’s Extermination. All this 
is possible because Europe’s future is not caused, but is destined, and 
destiny knows of no predetermination. All that destiny demands of 
us is not cold-blooded, scientific analysis, but warm-blooded convic- 
tions and actions in harmony with our convictions. And wisdom, 
real wisdom, is nothing but the expression and the reflection of our 
convictions, which are nourished by destiny. 


And if our real wisdom demands that we should let ourselves 
rather be exterminated than to submit to a culture of industrialism, 
of our own or of a foreign importation, then let us not say, as Mr. 
Russell does, “but we are not wise.” Nay, let us emphatically say, 
“We will be wise and act as wisdom demands. And action of this 
kind may bring about results and consequences that neither Mr, 
Spengler nor Mr. Russell can possibly foresee. Action of this kind 
may save Europe from the immediate danger of extermination and 
—who can tell? it may also save America from a far-off danger of 
annihilation as the result of the industrial culture or of the gigantic 
civilization which, as Mr. Russell puts it, “is gradually killing the joy 
of life, and will lead, by war, revolution or sterility, to race suicide.” 


Let us by all means be wise and let us immediately begin to act in 
the light of culture, instead of civilization; or in the light of spiritual 
culture, instead of that of industrial culture. 


It behooves us to do all in our power to make the people realize 
the danger of materialism, mechanism and industrialism, which are 
all but so many different expressions of one and the same civilization. 
The time has come to make the people feel that the moment civiliza- 
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tion, and all the material comforts and satisfactions of bodily lusts 
that come with it, begins to lead and direct humanity, instead of being 
led, and controlled by it—at that moment civilization becomes a 
curse instead of a blessing. 


There are already indications in philosophy and in art of the birth 
of this new conception of the simple, uncivilized, but cultured, life as 
being of much more everlasting value and of giving more joy and 
happiness than the complicated, civilized, but uncultured, life of pres- 
ent-day society. Why not introduce the new philosophical concep- 
tion and the new artistic intuitions into sociology and begin thus to 
lay foundations for a new structure of society—a society that would 
start out with idealism instead of materialism, and would aim at free- 
dom instead of slavery, at equal distribution rather than at unlimited 
acquisition, at spiritual depth rather than corporeal width; in short, 
at culture, instead of civilization. 


If Mr. Russell can say, “I would rather see Europe composed of 
ignorant peasants than see its complete conquest by a mechanistic 
outlook,” we can expect that a further step will be taken by those 
who will see still deeper into the two diametrically opposed terms— 
culture and civilization—and they will say, ““We will rather see entire 
humanity composed of absolutely ignorant human beings, than the 
complete conquest of humanity by industrialism, materialism and 
other aspects of civilization.” 


And by thus gaining our soul, even at the expense of losing some 
sides, parts or aspects of the world, we will save ourselves and hu- 
manity from extermination and destruction. 


Man can do nothing else and nothing better than to follow where 
destiny and wisdom lead. Only by following the footsteps of des- 
tiny and wisdom can we hope that homo sapiens will sooner or later 
get control over homo faber. And compared with this victory, 
all other victories, and for that matter all other failures, count for 
very little sociologically, philosophically and artistically. 
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THEOLOGIES OLD AND NEW 
BY EDMUND NOBLE. 


HE simplest view of purposiveness, relieved of every complication 

and suited to the average mind of all ages, is that offered in the 
Book of Genesis, according to which God, by an act of creative will, 
called light into being, fashioned the earth and stars, gave rise on this 
planet to all. manner of living creatures, and finally made man “in 
-our image, after our likeness.’”’ Here was a conception which as- 
sumed omnipotence without assuring omnipresence; vaguely or 
clearly, moreover, it involved either the thought of creation out of 
nothing, or that of independent existence in the things “created.” 
But as men grew away from anthropomorphism the Almighty came 
to be regarded as coextensive with the universe, now as identical with 
things, or again as pervading them with the attributes of life, mind 
and soul. Philosophical forms of pantheism have been in evidence 
from the earliest times. The process by which man projects con- 
sciousness into the universe is seen already in Plato’s “absolute idea,” 
identified by him with God, and in his “world of ideas,” of which 
he regarded the world of sense as no more than a copy. [rom the 
thought of the Stoics, who heid that the universe is “a living being 
of which God is the soul, the governing intelligence, the sovereign 
law and the animating principle,” it is not a far cry to Bruno’s asser- 
tion of a “universal intelligence” or “indwelling reason” in nature. 
Hegel (The Philosophy of History, Introduction) calls reason “the 
substance of the universe” and “‘its infinite energy,” further describ- 
ing it as “the infinite complex of things, their entire essence and 
truth”; and Fechner’s Ueber die Seelenfrage, devoted to the thesis 
that plants, the earth and the stars have souls, culminates in the 
statement (p. 223): “God is the All, or the soul of the All, accord- 
ing as one wishes to understand it.” Typical of many modern con- 
ceptions of divine immanence is Isaac Newton’s belief (“Optics’’) 
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that the various portions of the world, organic and inorganic, “can 
be the effect of nothing else than the wisdom and skill of a powerful, 
ever-living Agent who, being in all places, is more able by his own 
will to move the bodies within his boundless uniform sensorium, and 
thereby to form and re-form the parts of the universe, than we are by 
our own will to move the parts of our own bodies.” Nearly two cen- 
turies later Theodore Parker refashioned this definition in the words: 
“God, then, is universally present in the world of matter. He is the 
substantiality of matter . . . he fills all nature with his overflowing 
currents; without him it were not. His presence gives it existence ; 
his will its law and force; his wisdom its order; his goodness its 
beauty.” Josiah Royce sought to show “the whole universe, includ- 
ing the physical universe also, as essentially a living thing, a mind, 
one Great Spirit.” And Lyman Abbott wrote in The Theology of 
an Evolutionist: “I believe that the theology of the future will affirm 
that this Infinite and Eternal Energy is itself intelligent and benefi- 
cent—an infinitely wise and holy Spirit dwelling within the universe 
and shaping it from within, much as the human spirit dwells within. 
the human body and forms and controls it from within.” 


Between the earliest conceptions of a Deity external to the world 
and the new teachings of Divine immanence human thought has fur- 
nished teleologies of such protean forms as to make classication of 
them well nigh impossible. Some of them take Deity for granted; 
others posit a “world soul”; all seek to interpret the appearances of 
“design in nature.” The Greek hylozoists were convinced that mat- 
ter has an original life principle which shows itself in both inorganic 
and organic; by Anaxagoras the purposiveness revealed in things is 
referred to an ordering spirit or nous; I©mpedocles was content to 
trace the movements of things to love as uniter and to hate as divider. 
When the idea of the nous as cause and orderer was presented to 
Socrates he commented: “If this be so, then the mind of the orderer 
will dispose of all things and place each individual thing in such a 
way as shall be for the best.” Plato pictured a world of ends in 
which the “divine Architect successively realizes his purpose through 
the plastic action of the Idea, the absolute good, against the obstruc- 
tive opposition of matter.” The conception of a divine nous reap- 
pears in Aristotle, who attributed life to a creative purpose,” and in 
his doctrine of the “entelechy” asserted that organisms differ from 
inorganic bodies in that they are impelled by an internal principle, a 
psyche, which employs a number of organs to realize its purpose.” 
To both organic and inorganic Hegel applied the formula of a “plas- 
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tic instinct,” an unconscious purposive activity (bewusstlose Zweck- 
thatigkeit), which “acts without consciousness with a view to an end”; 
Hartmann held that matter consists of an inseparable unity of will 
and idea, and that atoms must be conceived of as wills or efforts, as 
having “an unconscious idea” of their destiny in order to be able to 
realize it. It was the belief of Kant that mechanism fully explains 
the inorganic world, but he recognized the need of a teleological view 
for anatomy, physiology and biology. “It is impossible,” he wrote, 
“to find in nature grounds for an explanation of nature, and we are 
compelled by the constitution of our intellectual faculty to seek for 
the supreme ground of teleological connection in an original intelli- 
gence as cause of the world.” 

Modern assertions of an intelligent purpose at work in the uni- 
verse shade off into assertions of purposiveness in the organism, but 
in neither application is there any real attempt to meet the problem 
with a solution. The so-called definitions of life have descriptive, 
but no explanatory value. How are vital processes elucidated by 
Bichat’s “sum total of the forces that resist death,” by Béclard’s “or- 
ganization in action,” De Blainville’s “two-fold movement of com- 
position, at once general and continuous,” or by G. H. Lewes’s “series 
of definite and successive changes, both of structure and composition, 
which take place within an individual without destroying its identity ?” 
Nor is explanation furthered by reversion to such vague concep- 
tions as the “physis’ of Hippocrates, the “archeus maximus” of 
Paracelsus, the “Bildungstrieb”’ or “nisus-formativus” of Blumen- 
bach, Johann Muller’s “organic force,’ Cudworth’s “plastic nature,” 
Hegel’s “Trieb der Perfectibilitit,’ Nageli’s “Vervollkommungsprin- 
zip” or “tendency to progressive development,” Bischoff’s “peculiar 
and individual cause or force which creates and shapes the whole 
body,” the “genetic energy” of Williams, Henslow’s “property of 
self-adaptation,” or Moore’s “hathmic energy.” Just as unavailing 
is Lester F. Ward’s effort to explain vital characters from the ad- 
vance in complexity which matter makes by becoming organic. 
“From the molecule of hydrogen to that of albumen,” he wrote (The 
Status of the Mind Problem), “the process of evolution has been 
uniformly the same, viz., that of compounding and recompounding, 
of doubly and multiply compounding; in short, it has been the pro- 
cess of molecular aggregation. With still higher states of aggrega- 
tion, therefore, we should naturally expect still higher forms of ac- 
tivity, still more marked properties.” And he is more explicit still, 
adding: ‘The general truth is that chemical union results in a new 
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substance with new properties, differing from and of a higher order 
than those of any which have united to produce it. When the high- 
est known chemical compounds still further combine we ought there- 
fore to look for something remarkable. Where the largest molecules 
whose constitution can be determined in a laboratory form themselves 
into higher molecular systems we should not be surprised if the re- 
sultant substance should be an extremely strange and important one. 
The activities of all substances up to this point are molecular, but it 
might well be that the new compound should possess molar activities.” 
This is plainly an arithmetical or multiplication-table theory of vital 
phenomena. It means that you have only to go on compounding 
and recompounding inorganic units to see life finally emerge. It im- 
plies also the wonderful things which might happen were the com- 
plexity to be still further increased. 

F. A. Lange, in his “Geschichte des Materialismus’ (p. 581) 
writes of “the mystical domination of the part by the whole,” with the 
remark that “little can be done with that.” The vitalists have tried to 
do much with it, and vitalism has had a long history, with distinc- 
tions only loosely maintained between the notion of a psychical prin- 
ciple in the organism and that of a “vital force” totally unlike force 
in the inorganic. It was the “vital” kind of force which Claude 
Bernard called “creative”: “Ce qui est essentiellement du domaine 
de la vie, et ce qui wappartient m a la physique, m @ la chimie, ni 
a rien autre chose, cest lidée directrice de cette évolution vitale.”’ 
Schopenhauer, who projected “will” into nature, tells us in his 
“Parerga und Paralipomena’ that the denial of vital force is absurd: 
“Tt is not disputed that physical and chemical forces are at work in 
the organism, but that which holds them together and guides them, 
so that the organism comes into being and subsists, that is vital force.” 
For Lionel Beale (Protoplasm) life is “a peculiar force temporarily 
associated with matter,” a “power capable of directing and control- 
ling both matter and force,” “an undiscovered form of force having 
no connection with primary energy ‘or motion,” “some directing 
agency of a kind peculiar to the living world.” By Hans Driesch 
(The History and Theory of Vitalism) a return is made to the “en- 
telechy,” described as “an agent sui generis, non-material and non- 
spatial, but acting “into space, so to speak,” also as a “psychoid” or 
kind of potentiality or power not present in inorganic bodies. But 
the inconsistencies and contradictions of vitalism find their complet- 
est representation in Henri Bergson (Creative Evolution), who reads 
psychism into nature with a naiveté almost passing belief. For him 
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there are two forms of existence—matter and consciousness, with 
their origin traced to some common source: matter, defined as a 
“reversal” of consciousness, a thing that continually unmakes itself 
and wears out”; consciousness described as “action that continually 
creates and multiplies.” It is asserted that there is a “universal life” 
with which “consciousness must be coextensive,” and that life appears 
by the action of consciousness upon “inert matter.” life being defined 
as consciousness launched into matter”; for whatever vital characters 
show themselves “it is as if a broad current of consciousness had 
penetrated matter” and “carried matter along to organization.” Life 
is “like a current passing from germ to germ through the medium of 
a developed organism”; there is “an original impetus, an internal 
push, that has carried life, by more and more complex forms, to 
higher and higher destinies.” More specifically, we are assured that 
“at a certain point of space a visible current has taken rise; this 
current of life, traversing the bodies it has organized one after 
another, has become divided amongst species and distributed amongst 
individuals without losing anything of its force, rather intensifying in 
proportion to its advance.” Bergson rejects what he calls “both ra- 
dical mechanism and radical finalism,” asserting that his philosophy, 
“like radical finalism, though in a vaguer form,” represents the or- 
ganized world as a harmonious whole. But beyond these highly 
generalized statements, which assume without elucidation of them the 
very modes of action to be explained, he makes no approach to a 
teleology that can be reconciled with the deliverances of science, with 
modern nature knowledge, or with the requirements of that common 
sense which, confronted with any machine-like apparatus realizing 
ends, insists on knowing “how it works.” How it can be true that 
“there are no things, there are only actions,” and at the same time 
true that there is an “inert matter” to be invaded and carried on to 
organization is not revealed by the theory? The asserted grip of 
consciousness of matter, each of them treated as unlike the other by 
a total difference of kind, is a manifest confusion of psychic with 
dynamic values. Nor does the notion of a “vital impetus’ as the 
cause of life advance the explanation of purposiveness in the organ- 
ism by a single stage: to attribute vital phenomena to an élan vital is 
like saying that the organism is alive because it has been vitalized. 
And the interpretation of reality as “unceasing life, action, freedom,” 
as “a ceaseless upspringing of something new,” is a manifest denial 
of the determinisms and repetitions which are essential to the order 
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we behold in the cosmos, and from which the only freedom possible to 
us as human beings can flow. 

There is approach to a dynamico-chemical explanation of evolu- 
tion in Herbert Spencer’s system of thought, but no suggestion of a 
specific purposiveness in nature finally attaining to more complete 
manifestation in life: it is as if the author of First Principles were 
so sure of the utter lack of anything like a teleology in things that— 
except for a vigorous repudiation of vitalistic hypotheses—he did not 
even see the necessity of denying its existence. His doctrine of a 
general world drift towards “equilibration” recalls Fechner’s “ten- 
dency to stability,” yet by neither author is the conception worked 
out to its “purposive” implications. For Spencer all forms and 
configurations that arise in the material universe are due to the per- 
sistence of force, to the transformation of the relatively homogeneous 
into the relatively heterogeneous, to the “multiplication of effects” 
and to processes of integration and segregation culminating in equili- 
brium. He describes living aggregates as being “distinguished by the 
connected facts that during integration they undergo very remarkable 
secondary changes which other aggregates do not undergo to any 
considerable extent, and that they contain (bulks being supposed 
equal) immensely greater quantities of motion locked up in various 
ways.” It is further stated that “all vital actions, considered not 
separately, but in their ensemble, have for their final purpose the bal- 
ancing of certain outer processes by certain inner processes. There 
are unceasing external forces tending to bring the matter of which 
organic bodies consist into that state of stable equilibrium displayed 
by inorganic bodies; there are internal forces by which this tendency 
is constantly antagonized; and the perpetual changes which constitute 
life may be regarded as incidental to the maintenance of the antagon- 


” 


ism. 


It is here implied in a round-about way that the organism is en- 
gaged in maintaining itself, but when life is to be explained, rather 
than merely described, Mr. Spencer contents himself with calling it 
‘the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations” 
thus placing his emphasis on a subordinate detail which has many 
analogues in inorganic processes, and which takes no account of the 
fact that the organism man, to say nothing of the lower animals, has 
been engaged from human beginnings in adjusting external relations 
to internal relations. How an organic aggregate which differs from 
one that is inorganic in having “immensely greater quantities of mo- 
tion locked up in various ways” comes unconsciously to fashion its 
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own organs as man fashions his tools Mr. Spencer nowhere states. 
There is a further surrender of the need for explanation in the po- 
siting of “very complex molecules,” forming an “extremely change- 
able substance” naturally “exposed to those innumerable modifica- 
tions of conditions which the earth’s surface afforded,” and yielding 
under “the mutual influence of its metamorphic forms under favoring 
conditions . . . the still more sensitive, still more variously change- 
able portions of organic matter, which, in masses more minute than 
existing protozoa, displayed actions varying little by little into those 
called vital.” For this view it is because of the molecular instability 
of organic matter, because its structure becomes more “heterogene- 
ous,” because under the stress of incident forces it obeys the law of 
the “multiplication of effects,” not because the system is purposive 
from the beginning, that by means of successive integrations and 
differentiations the life functions arise and organs are developed. 
Empty of both causal and genetic meaning is the passage which de- 
fines “ the structural complexity accompanying functional equilibra- 
tion” as “one in which there are as many specialized parts as are 
capable separately and jointly of counteracting the separate and 
joint forces amid which the organism exists’’; it ignores, moreover, 
the elementary fact that a large part of the activities of organisms is 
expended, not merely in counteracting, but also in utilizing external 
forces. And though Spencer came near an important purposive 
factor in his account of motion as following “the line of greatest 
traction, or the line of least resistance, or the resultant of the two,” 
his application of the principle is made, not to the process by which 
organs are originally set up, but only to organic development in gen- 
eral especially to shapes taken and movements carried on after the 
organs have been formed. 

One of the most recent efforts to explain the teleology of the 
organism is that of L. T. Hobhouse in Development and Purpose. 
Its author fully recognizes the “mutual determination of parts” which 
“must run through Reality as a whole,” and is therefore led “to con- 
ceive of Reality either as being a system of parts which necessitate 
one another, or as being a collocation determined by such system.” 
(P. 348). He is explicit also in defining the difference between in- 
organic and organic bodies, the one class made up of relatively in- 
dependent units, the other of units dependent on the character of the 
system. But despite frequent reference to the requirements of the 
whole, we get no real recognition of the directing power of the total 
system from organic beginnings. An “unfinished window” is also 
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left in the account of heredity: ‘what must exist at the beginning 
is not the developed structure in miniature, but rather something that 
will seize on all that comes within its grip and throw it into place in 
such fashion that bit by bit the structure will grow.” (P. 369). 
There is here no identification of the “something,” and no explana- 
tion of the actual process of growth. And for the universe at large, 
as for the organism in particular, Mr. Hobhouse’s “purpose” is 
plainly psychical, based on the consciousness implied in human de- 
sign—not dynamical, founded in the nature of cosmic power. ““The 
evolutionary process,’ he writes, “can best be understood as the 
effect of a purpose slowly working itself out under limiting condi- 
tions which it brings successively under control ... This would 
mean, not that Reality is spiritual or the creation of an unconditional 
mind . . . but that there is a spiritual element integral to the struc- 
ture and movement of Reality, and that evolution is the process by 
which this principle makes itself master of the residual conditions 
which at first dominate its life and thwart its efforts.” And he yet 
more plainly allies himself with the psychomorphists, first by in- 
ferring “a power of the nature of mind operating under conditions 
towards the effectuation of a world-purpose,” then by asserting ex- 
plicitly that “there is a mind of which the world-purpose is the ob- 
ject,” and that “such a mind must be a permanent and central factor 
in the process of Reality.” But “how in detail its relation to Reality 
in general and the individual mind in particular is to be conceived is 
a question about which it is best frankly to confess ignorance.” 
The clearest trail in the direction of a reasonable cosmic teleology 
offered by those who do not undertake to formulate one is that recent- 
ly indicated by Lawrence J. Henderson of Harvard University in his 
masterly account of The Fitness of the Environment. The aim of 
the book is to show that life could not arise or the organism be main- 
tained withcut the suitable materials that occur and the favoring 
processes which go on in the general inorganic surroundings—that, in 
a word, as there is a fitness of the living body to the environment, so 
there is a complementary fitness of the environment to the organism. 
But this theory does not mean, as in some attempted utilizations of it, 
that the environment was so ordered in its powers and contents that 
living beings would necessarily come forth. If after water has been 
poured down the side of a rock and allowed to freeze as it goes the 
spear of ice could be raised and examined it would be found to repre- 
sent all the sinuosities and protuberances of the stony surface into 
which it had fitted itself; but this would not mean that the rock had 
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been shaped so as to give rise to those particular conformations. A 
burning candle requires a fit environment, with oxygen in it, yet there 
is no need to conclude that the atmospheric conditions were de- 
signed with the production of flame in view. For the functioning of 
an umbrella there are required a human being, the earth and a whole 
set of meteorological factors; yet we are not bound to devise a tele- 
ological explanation of even that manifest environmental fitness. 
Otherwise, and in all such cases, we should have to make the false 
assumption that the results observed are inevitable, and that the 
causes have been so ordered as to produce them, instead of the true 
assumption that from such causes the observed results proceed, and 
that with other causes in operation the results would be different. 
Prof. Henderson, of course, draws no teleological conclusion of the 
conventional type from the “fitness of the environment,” but he 
points the way to a rational theory on the subject when he asserts 
“that the properties of matter and the course of cosmic evolution are 
now seen to be intimately related to the structure of the living being 
and to its activities, and that they become far more important in 
biology than has hitherto been suspected”... “that the process of 
cosmic evolution is indissolubly linked with the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the organism, and that in some obscure manner cosmical 
and biological evolution are one.” 

Recognition of some kind of purposiveness in nature is thus an 
enduring element of human thought. Beginning with the ancients, 
it has survived the negations of materialism and the fortuities of nat- 
ural selection; for our own time it recurs in vitalism and finds dis- 
tinct reverberation in the biological doctrine of orthogenesis. Yet 
none of the teleologies or half-teleologies of the past, whether relig- 
ious, philosophical or scientific, supply us with the explanation we 
need. The method followed in the most typical of them is to refer 
the appearances of “design” to some general entity or principle, and 
use that as the cause of the phenomena to be explained, but without 
effort to trace its operation step by step through the action to the 
effect. Many of the “solutions” offered are founded on man’s well- 
nigh ineradicable tendency to read into the universe and its processes 
the life, will, consciousness or personality—sometimes all these— 
which he finds in himself. Where the principle invoked is psychic, 
the theorist sets consciousness, the latest arrival, at the beginning of 
things, but fails to show how mind can emerge for knowing and di- 
rective functions from a power system which is manifestly pre- 
organic; where the appeal is made to a universally diffused will he 
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commits the parallel yet more radical absurdity of positing life in 
advance of the only conditions that can make life possible. Too 
often, even in biological hypotheses, organic purposiveness is re- 
garded as a new appearance in nature, as unlinked with any more 
elementary purposiveness. in the inorganic. A vast amount of cur- 
rent reasoning about evolution proceeds on the assumption that tele- 
ological questions, being pertinent only to the realms of metaphysics 
and religion, can be safely ignored; much recent discussion in biology 
takes for granted that the issue regarding purposiveness in the or- 
ganic is outside the purview of science. The specialist who studies 
vital phenomena is mainly concerned with the complications which 
life displays after it has appeared—with germ-plasm, heredity and 
the ‘‘Mendelian factors’; with details of cell development, with the 
manner in which the organism adapts itself to changes of environ- 
ment, with the inheritance or non-inheritance of “acquired charac- 
ters,” and with the multifarious facts which bear on the “origin of 
species,’ as if none of the conclusions reached in these fields needed 
the buttressing of some radical insight into the meaning of life itself. 
And philosophy, which should realize that purposiveness is the funda- 
mental problem in all nature study, busies itself more and more with 
the superstructure, lavishing its powers on the theory of knowledge, 
on the relation between mind and body, and on such sub-topics as 
pluralism, pragmatism and neo-realism. Needful as is work in these 
fields, it should not surprise that some of our modern teleologies are 
seen raising subjectivism to the n-th power, or succeeding only as 
contributions to the romance of metaphysics. 


IN OLD PROVENCE 
BY LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS. 


ALLIA est omnis divisa... How many who once toiled over 
Cesar know that this Gaul of the first century is a reality? 
How many Americans making their obligatory European tour turn 
aside to visit Provence? Mention it to a tourist agent, and he will 
say it is too hot there! As if Atlantic City were not hotter, as if 
Provence had not been for centuries a summer resort of the Latins! 
So chance and custom combine against a land so rich in Roman build- 
ings as to rival Rome itself, a land which offers its southern hospi- 
tality for half of what Paris exacts today. 

Most guide-books to Provence send the traveller south from 
Paris, when the trees begin to bud along the chilly boulevards. This 
is the season when the Midi is loveliest. But there is another way to 
reach it, which takes one straight across the Atlantic, through the 
pale blue peaks of the Azores, past Gibraltar and the snow-capped 
Sierras of Spain. Before turning north to Marseilles the steamer 
touches Naples, throned on her sapphire bay behind the golden rocks 
of Cape Misenum. Vesuvius, Pompeii, all these classical memories, 
make Naples the best of prefaces to an excursion in Roman Provence. 

Unfortunately the boat gives you only a few hours there. A day 
at most, and you continue your way to that other Roman port, Mar- 
seilles, the sea gate to Provence. Now is the time to recall your 
ancient history; Provence, provincia nostra, first of the provinces of 
Rome, had been a gap in her defenses before its conquest. Through 
it Hannibal had marched to sack Italy in 218 B. C. There too, over 
a hundred years later, the plundering Cimbri and Teutones were de- 
feated and destroyed by Marius in the battle of the Lar, and the 
monuments set up in honour of the great consul are standing to-day 
at St. Remy and Orange. fence the Romans took Provence. They 
embellished its cities with palaces and baths and temples; and like 
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the bones of a giant dinosaur, these relics of a dead empire lie 
strewn over the lower valley of the Rhone. Here, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, flourished the troubadours, whose lyrics showed the 
way to Dante and so began that outburst of national literatures we 
call the Renaissance; here lived Petrarch, and the popes of the 
‘Babylonish captivity,’ whose palace-fortress at Avignon is the larg- 
est medizeval building in France. Just across the Rhone from it lies 
Beaucaire, the fabled home of Aucassin and Nicolette; not far away 
lived the nineteenth-century singer who laboured for a Provencal re- 
naissance. But even the genius of Mistral could not restore to fa- 
vour a language which had fallen into a dialect, and Provence still 
remains a province, a dowager queen, living in her memories. 

As the boat sails into Marseilles, one is reminded that this very 
modern city is older even than Roman Gaul. The islands which 
guard the harbour—les Iles Phénices—trecall the Phcenician mariners 
who first traded here, before the Greeks founded the city. In the 
museum of Marseilles you may see the bronze and marble gods 
brought by these colonists across the seas; you may read—or ex- 
amine—the Greek inscriptions which have been found here, together 
with coins bearing the imprint of nearly every town in Asia Minor. 
For the rest you find no traces here of the Greek Massiglia; you 
must be content with the romance of the seaport, so vividly described 
by Daudet and by Joseph Conrad. 

A forest of masts cuts deep into the city, masts decked with the 
flags of every country. The wharves are piled high with merchan- 
dise and swarming with people; here and there one sees the gay 
coats or the baggy breeches of dark-skinned Algerian soldiers, and 
watching from her spire on the hill stands Notre-Dame de la Garde. 
This was our first objective, for the shrine of the patron of sailors is 
hung with scores of miniature ships, each commemorating a mariner’s 
escape from the sea. The thrifty Marseillais have built an inclined 
railway up the rugged hill; but we mounted afoot, a tiresome climb, 
but well repaid by the view from the summit. The whole harbour is 
visible, together with the huge basins which have been added, pro- 
tected by breakwaters. One can walk on from here to the Corniche 
road, which, skirting the rocky coast, leads the traveller into Italy. 
The sea is incredibly blue, probably because of the dark-green sea- 
weed which covers the rocks beneath. Across the bay you can see the 
Iles Phénices, and rising from one of the islands a 16th century 
donjon which was long used as a prison. It is the celebrated Chateau 
d’If, where the hero of the “Count of Monte-Cristo” was imprisoned : 
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you are shown the actual cell! This excursion took up the rest of 
our morning; after luncheon, we went on to Arles, replete with 
bouillabaisse, but undistracted from our Roman pilgrimage by all the 
cafés of the Cannebiére. 

Arles, once the rival of Marseilles, more than repays one for 
the modernity of the latter. The dead city of to-day was prosperous 
under Roman rule; it was the Gallic Rome, five times as large as 
modern Arles. Though now 27 miles from the mouth of the Rhone, 
Arles was a seaport nineteen centuries ago; and it was here that 
Cesar built the fleet with which he took Massiglia. In the museum, 
which contains so many treasures, you may see an antique pillar 
deeply furrowed by the hawsers of ships, and celebrating in its in- 
scription the greatness of the emperor Constantine. But Arles was 
built upon the Rhone; in fact, Provence itself is the delta of the 
Rhone, which every year carries down to the sea seventeen million 
cubic metres of soil. Thus the river-god has raised the barrier which 
has saved this group of Roman monuments from the ravages of Sara- 
cen pirates and the destructive rebuilding which comes with increas- 
ing trade. 

Constantine the Great had lived at Arles! The very streets we 
were walking had once resounded with the tread of his legionaries. 
That gleaning from our Baedeker determined our first promenade, 
down the river bank to the Palace of Constantine, built at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. This duty done, we sought the square 
which now marks the site of the ancient Forum. It is a rather dingy 
little place, stripped of its former glories except for the two Corin- 
thian columns, sole relics of a host, which grace the front of a mod- 
ern building. A café close by offers its chairs and tables to the 
student; here one may reconstruct in imagination the Roman city, 
the Rue des Thermes probably leading to the baths, the Rue des 
Arénes to the Amphitheatre. The baths are no more, but the Rue 
des Arénes does take you to that huge elliptical rim, fifteen hundred 
feet in circumference, where twenty-five thousand spectators once 
watched the gladiatorial games. By moonlight, the effect of this gi- 
gantic pit is overpowering; and one does not need to be told that its 
sides are over a hundred feet in thickness at the base, in order to feel 
that impression of brutal force which is so distinctive a note in Roman 
buildings. No modern sky scraper gives one the same impression, 
because no modern building uses stones of the same terrific propor- 
tions. And this is the reason it has endured. Used as a fortress by 
Goths, Saracens and Franks in turn, it became in the Middle Ages a 
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huge tenement, by the simple expedient of walling up its arches with 
boards and stone. The towers were added by the Saracens, and the 
loss of the cornice stones bears witness to their convenience as mis- 
siles, in the sterner gladiatorial games between Franks and infidels. 

“Panem et circenses’”—but the cry of the mob that sold its birth- 
right for amusement does not fully express the spirit of Arles. 
There were cultured citizens in that Mediterranean port, Greeks and 
Romans filled with Greek ideals; they built the theatre whose semi- 
circular seats once covered the side of the hill southwest of the arena. 
Today, this once splendid monument is scarcely more than a plan. A 
pair of columns, with a bit of entablature, mark the pillared line of 
the back-stage; and the parterre is still partly paved with its coloured 
marble slabs. It was the monks of the Dark Ages who overthrew 
this monument of a hostile religion; other monks, centuries later, 
built a monastery from the stones. With all its art-treasures, the 
ancient theatre must have been very beautiful, for one of these treas- 
ures is that gem of the Louvre, the exquisite Venus of Arles. 

The other statues were probably burned and turned into mortar. 
But we must not lament, for the Venus of Arles is not the only legacy 
the Greeks left to this little town. They had sweethearts and wives 
here, as one may see by the clear-cut Grecian features of the women. 
Famous through all France, the Arlésienne looks at you from every 
souvenir and post card. You wonder sometimes, where are the orig- 
inals? But it is possible that the theatre or the moving pictures cap- 
ture them, before they become antiques like the majority of those we 
saw. 

Archeological research is after all much more satisfactory. We 
soon learn to distinguish between Roman masonry and medieval, we 
came home from our tramps tired and thirsty and white with the im- 
memorial dust of Provence. There is so much to see. One must 
go to St. Remy, where Marius exterminated the barbarians in the 
battle of the Iar. A hundred thousand perished here, and to this day 
the field is called the place of carrion, Pourrieres. The very site of 
the bonfire where the spoils were burned has been found, and every 
year until the French Revolution, peasants celebrated the victory with 
a bonfire of their own, on the site of Marius’ camp, consecrated by a 
battle of the Lar. A hundred thousand perished here, and to this day 
Near by, on the height of St. Remy, is the monument which Julius 
Cesar erected to the memory of his illustrious relative, an exquisite 
little pyramidal structure in the style of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, looking out sentinel-like across the battlefield. Beside it 
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stands Ceesar’s own triumphal arch, built to commemorate the sur- 
render of Vercingetorix and the completion of his conquest of Gaul. 

Rome did not die; it merged insensibly into the Middle Ages. 
Nowhere is this better seen than in the palimpsest of Arles. Take 
for example the history of her antique cemetery. Here under the 
cypresses where Dante, perhaps, once walked, Christian tombs early 
found their place among the pagan, and the spot still keeps its pagan 
name, Les Alyscamps, the Elysian Fields. By its cemetery Arles 
lived on into the Middle Ages. It became the cherished necropolis 
of Gaul; and it was enough to place the dead in a coffin, set the bier 
on a raft and launch it on the Rhone, which bore it safely with the 
burial fee to its destination. 

It was in Les Alyscamps that the Christ appeared to St. Trophi- 
mus, who first-preached Christianity to the men of Arles, and it was 
here that the saint was first interred. Trophimus was one of the 
first seventy-two disciples sent out to the Gentiles. Ordained by 
Saint Peter himself, he came to Gaul in a sacred boat; and Mistral 
has told how the apostle first preached in the Temple of Arles, and 
the marble Venus fell from her pedestal as he spoke! So we did not 
fail to visit the great cathedral of St. Trophine, with its Gallo-byzan- 
tine portal and its lovely cloisters dating back to the twelfth century. 
Here you may follow, on sculptured capital and plinth, all the well- 
known stories of the Bible; but if you care to see the chapel where 
Trophimus really held his first church, you must go to the abbey of 
Montmajour. 

Montmajour is only six kilometres from Arles. Founded by 
Childebert, as the story goes, the abbey dates from the sixth century, 
but the most of the present buildings are not earlier than the elev- 
enth. We saw the cell of the saint dug in the rock, we climbed the 
tower for the view, and returned late along the dusty road, a bevy of 
black frocked French school-boys jogging hack ahead of us. A 
grenadine au kirsch followed, then a dinner in the court of the little 
Provencal inn, where pet chickens came familiarly to gather the 
crumbs from our table. Next day we went on to Nimes. 

Nimes is really very beautiful, but it is too modern, or shall we 
say too much modernized, to possess the intimate charm of the tor- 
tous little streets we had trodden blithely for two days. At Nimes, 
everything is neat and well-kept, the monuments set off by ample 
squares, so that the town is more like a tidy museum than a bit of 
antiquity gradually encrusted by the Middle Ages. A modern boule- 
vard takes you to the amphitheatre, smaller than that of Arles, but so 
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well preserved in its exterior that the first view of it seems to roll 
away eighteen hundred years. Seventy feet in height, the walls of 
this huge ellipse rise before you, complete and perfect, the few restor- 
ations indicated by the sharper edges of the newer blocks. I-ven the 
cornice is mainly the original one, with the brackets and holes, nearly 
a foot in diameter, which received the masts of the awnings or 
velaria. The wall rises on two series of arches, the upper Doric, the 
lower with huge buttresses taking the place of the columns, and four 
gateways lead to the arena through a hundred and five feet of piled- 
up stone. Within, thirty-four rows of seats are divided into tiers, 
and twenty-four exits afforded rapid egress to the 24,000 spectators. 

Once cleared of its tenements and restored, the arena was utilized 
by the modern Gaul in his own way. He held there bull-fights @ la 
provencale, a game in which the bulls are usually cows, but which 
is still sufficiently sanguinary. I was disgusted to find the arena 
placarded with the posters of a moving picture show. Romans and 
Goths and Saracens and Franks had fought upon these walls; what 
mere shadow-machine could thrill one like the thought of these ter- 
rific shades? 

We went on to the Maison Carrée in no hopeful mood. The 
modern boulevard leads on to another square, but in it stands the 
temple which is the most perfect work of man that has come down 
to us intact. Built in the reign of Augustus or perhaps of one of 
the Antonines, this temple is undoubtedly the inspiration of a Greek 
architect; for it exemplifies all the laws of symmetrical irregularity 
which we find in the Parthenon. It is a small building, only eighty- 
five feet long, but were it larger one could not see so easily the 
whole effect of its magical harmony. You have seen it in photo- 
graphs, but no single view can show you the miracle of its beauty. 
You must see it yourself, look at it from every side, sit down and 
study it in all its changing symmetry and charm. This charm is 
due to little curves in lines one first imagines rectilinear; even in 
the photograph you can see that the roof lines are not absolutely 
straight. Now used as a museum, the temple contains statues, pot- 
tery and coins found in the vicinity; it was a stable before its 
restoration, a hundred years ago. 

There is another temple at Nimes, on the hill which overlooks 
the town, built to the glory of Diana in the reign of Augustus. Or 
was it in honour of the fountain-god, whose spring supplied the 
Roman baths near by? At any rate, this tiny Temple de Diane, 
with its broken barrel-vault, is one of the most charming ruins in 
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Provence. Long before it was built, the Celtic tribes had set up 
here their own shrine to the god of the spring, whose sparkling 
waters, led down through Italian formal gardens, invest the whole 
hillside with the beauty of vivid greenery outlined by marble pilas- 
ters and balustrades. The Roman baths are quite near the temple, 
somewhat, masked by the formal gardening, but one may still see a 
few of the original columns in the water of the basin. 

Nimes with her antiquities gives one an idea of the luxury of 
Roman life (even in the provincial towns of Gaul). But to under- 
stand the force behind that luxury, the energy and the practical 
sense of the race, you must make a pilgrimage to the Pont du Gard. 
This aqueduct, which once served to bring water to the baths of 
Nimes, spans the valley of the Gardon thirteen miles to the North- 
east; it is part of a conduit originally twenty-five miles long. The 
very railroad avoids it as something bigger than steam or steel, but 
no imaginative traveller regrets the walk from Remoulins up the 
lonely valley, covered with the olive trees the Greeks brought to 
Provence. Silence and solitude give the fitting background for this 
tremendous relic, which soon looms before you, 150 feet high and 
880 in length, towering against the sky. The hand of man, whose 
ugly modern buildings seem to carticature the Maison Carrée, has 
left this ruin in its loneliness, and eighteen centuries have only 
gilded its stones and filled their crevices with flowers. 

Before leaving Nimes we made an excursion in the other direc- 
tion to Aigues-Mortes on the coast of the Mediterranean. It was 
here that Saint Louis embarked for his crusades of the twelfth cen- 
tury; in fact the town was built and fortified to provide the kings 
of France with a seaport, Provence being still a separate county. 
The place is entirely surrounded by a wall, over thirty feet high, 
upon which we made the circuit of the town. Protected by the 
sand which has silted up her little harbour, Aigues-Mortes remains 
a perfect specimen of a medieval walled city; the fortifications, 
which have withstood no attack, have been thoroughly restored and 
appear like new. To the North-west there is a sort of citadel, called 
the Tour Constance, with walls seventeen feet thick. From the 
summit one looks out over the stagnant salt-marshes; from the 
sea side, at night, the city looks the very image of loneliness and 
desolation, a setting worthy of Meeterlinck. 

A similar impression of lonely grandeur, but one untinged by 
any unhealthy romanticism, is experienced at Orange. You feel it 
slightly before the triumphal arch of Marius, set across the great 
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Roman highway by which the legions marched to the conquest of 
the north. Seventy feet high by sixty-seven wide, it is impressive 
by its mass, but it lacks simplicity; and one must seek the Roman 
theatre of Orange to match that great impression. The facade of 
this theatre, the finest of all still existing, is a wall three hundred 
and forty feet long by one hundred and eighteen high, the largest 
wall in Europe. Thirteen feet thick today, it was once even thicker, 
for it was faced with marble on the interior, which served as perma- 
nent back-scene for the stage. Behind the facade, on the slopes of 
the hill, were seats for seven thousand spectators and now that 
careful restoration has replaced the seats, you may hear Oedipus 
Rex or Alceste or Phédre here in August, performed by actors from 
the Comédie Francaise. 

Such a treat I had promised myself that Sunday afternoon. 
But rain deferred the performance, so I left Orange with only the 
memory of a long noon-hour spent upon the hill above the theatre 
looking down upon the great stage and across the curtain wall to the 
horizon. Silence and solitude made the moment worthy of the 
grandeur that was Rome, but the impressioin was not single, for 
behind that line of hills lay the city which I had found the most 
charming in all Provence, Avignon. 

Was it because Avignon seems to keep the merry humour of the 
days when they danced the farandole on the ruined bridge across 
the Rhone? Or was it simply that we found, in this Ville Sonnante 
of Rabelais, a restaurant which even he would not have despised? 
Be that as it may, Avignon is a city where all good Americans might 
hope to die. I saw it first from across the river, a clustering mass 
of roofs and spires dominated hy the battlements of the papal pal- 
ace, the whole reflected in the sinister darkness of the Rhone. 
Within that palace fortress seven popes lived and reigned; to build 
it took all the energy of three of them. The building covers 6400 
square metres. Seventeen feet thick, the walls show the wealth of 
the papal treasure and the necessity for its protection; within are 
everywhere secret passages and stairs. Here Benedict the Anti- 
pope held out through ten years of siege, unsubdued even by Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, yet the castle shows hardly a trace of injury, 
and when you climb the highest tower and look down a hundred and 
sixty feet to the roofs of the town, you agree with half of Frois- 
sart’s description: “This is the strongest and the fairest dwelling- 
place in the world.” 


Time was when the statement was wholly true. But fortune has 
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not been kind to the palace. Long a prison, it served as a military 
barracks through the larger part of the nineteenth century, and im- 
pious hands destroyed the frescoes painted by Italian artists. All 
this was explained to me by the guard, a fine old white-bearded 
Provencal, who displayed with equal conviction the cell of Rienzi 
and the tower climbed by the pope’s mule in Daudet’s charming tale. 
He had known Daudet, he said, but he spoke most of Mistral, his 
master, for he too was a Félibre, a nineteenth century troubadour. 
“In England,” he added,” they talk a great deal about me.” I have 
been unable to verify this modest assertion, but no one could hold 
that against so courtly a gentleman. 


Another poet of Avignon, the great Petrarch, frequented this 
palace of the popes, and in the valley of Vaucluse close by he had 
a hermitage where he wrote his sonnets to Laura. It is a lovely 
drive to the valley, surrounded by hills, but the factories spoil the 
town of Vaucluse, one of them covering the site of the hermitage. 
The image of the poet confronts you everywhere—on postal cards, 
offered by women who resemble Laura in neither age or beauty. In 
all the valley, only one indubitable relic of the past remains, the 
ruined castle of Petrarch’s friend, the Cardinal de Cabassol. 


So it is more agreeable to think of Petrarch and Laura in the 
city where they met, in the papal palace or in the cathedral on the 
hill above. But on that rock, which rises sheer three hundred feet 
above the Rhone, you are likely to forget all your medizval history 
in the panorama spread out before you. Nothing can equal the 
majesty of the slowly curving river, winding through a valley 
streaked with fields and dotted with old stone houses; on the oppo- 
site bank Ville-neuve-les-Avignon and the castle of St. André, at 
your feet Avignon, with its red-tiled roofs and its countless church- 
es, clustered around the huge mass of the papal palace; and be- 
neath the citadel, the broken twelfth-century bridge on which they 
used to dance. If you have ever spent a summer evening in the 
city, so gay and merry when its day’s work is ended and the open 
air cinema brings everyone to the square and the principal street, 
you will admit that the old rondo expresses perfectly the soul of 
this summer land, careless of all her weight of years and young as 
when the minstrel first sang the farandole: 


Sur le pont, d’Avignon, 
L’on y danse tout en rond. 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY :— 
TAKING STOCK 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


URS is not a purely scientific age. In the first place, scientific 

men to-day are, as a rule, more modest than they were forty 
or thirty years ago, and claim far less for Science, with a capital S, 
than was the fashion during the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the second place, and largely because of the limitations 
frankly acknowledged by men of science, there has been of late a 
veritable renascence of philosophy, if not of religion. Certain con- 
ceptions and assumptions in the domain of the natural sciences are 
so “idealistic” that the term “materialist” has lost its meaning. 
Science itself, in a word, has destroyed that narrow, superficial ma- 
terialism which once so aggressively claimed the sole right to con- 
sider itself rational and scientific. 

Once more, then, there is a field and a function for philosophy. 
But it is becoming increasingly difficult for the earnest lay inquirer 
and student to find in current philosophical writing a clear and sound 
definition of philosophy, and a satisfactory delimitation of its scope 
and province. 

We have been told again and again that philosophy to-day is 
humble and does not pretend to explain the infinite and unknowable. 
We have also been told that philosophy has become practical and 
anxious to give aid in solving social and moral problems. We are 
told, half facetiously and half seriously, by Professor Bertrand Rus- 
sell and the Pragmatists, as well as by the Neo-Realists and the Criti- 
cal Realists, that in the older systems of philosophy there was a 
heavy admixture of humbug and barren dialectics. One is willing 
to grant all this, especially if one remembers that science and theology 
have also had their worthless ingredients. But the men who have 
much to say on the negative and critical aspects of the subject have 
strangely little to say on the simple, natural questions as to the mis- 
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sion and field of the new, the pure, the modest and practical philoso- 
phy. One sometimes doubts whether in the process of whittling 
down, clearing away, rejecting and disavowing, the modern philoso- 
phers have left themselves anything substantial and worthy of the 
name. 

Philosophy once dealt with ethical, psychological and ontological 
problems. To-day it wisely leaves moral issues to the science of 
ethics, questions in psychology to the science of psychology, meta- 
physics to the professional metaphysicians, and so on. This policy 
we can all praise unreservedly. What we cannot praise is the reti- 
cence or silence of many philosophers on the type and kind of prob- 
lems claimed by the philosopher as solely or peculiarly his. What 
does he do which the sciences cannot do and do not undertake to do? 
What, in short, is his contribution as philosopher ? 

Herbert Spencer, we may recall, regarded unification and syn- 
thesis as the mission of philosophy. Each science, according to him, 
solved certain problems and formulated certain laws and working 
theories. None of the scientific specialists—and all men of science 
are now specialists—attempt synthesis or unification; if such tasks 
are possible and profitable, some one not a specialist must attend to 
them. That some one, Spencer held, was the philosopher. It is he 
who co-ordinates, combines, harmonizes the respective conclusions of 
the several sciences, and it is he who, in the light of his synthesis, 
puts and answers certain questions not tackled by any science or 
group of allied sciences. 

This was a very alluring theory respecting the function and mis- 
sion of philosophy. But, alas, facts have played with it. The 
sciences have made wonderful progress since Spencer’s day, but 
where is the philosophic synthesis, the unification? Spencer him- 
self failed to produce any really synthetic philosophy; for some of 
his conclusions and convictions were too arbitrary and ascribable to 
temperament, mental habits, prejudices and environmental influ- 
ences, and not at all to strict logic working objectively in the domain 
of science or philosophy. Spencer had definite views on politics, 
economics, ethics, social organization, education, religion. Other 
evolutionists, who started from the same premises as Spencer’s biol- 
ogy, psychology and other sciences, arrived at political, or economic, 
or social, or moral conclusions radically, or totally, different from 
his. This, obviously, could not happen if the several sciences really 
imposed certain respective principles or deductions, and if the proper 
union of those principles and deductions imposed a certain philosophy 
of life and human conduct! 
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Spencer has few followers to-day as a philosopher. Some sort 
of philosophical synthesis is longed for and dreamed of, to be sure, 
but it is undeniable that those philosophers who claim to have made 
the greatest advance and to have attracted the most converts among 
instructed and cultivated men have refrained from encouraging sucli 
hopes and dreams. 

There has been, from one point of view, striking progress in 
philosophy, but in what direction? 

To answer this question, let us glance at the respective positions 
of three modern and influential philosophers—the late William James, 
Professor John Dewey and Professor Bertrand Russell. 

James left no systematic, ambitious treatise on philosophy, but 
no attentive student of his stimulating and fascinating books and 
essays is in doubt concerning the essential elements of his philosophy. 
Moreover, an excellent summary of it is appended by Professor 
Perry to his work on Present Philosophical Tendencies. In Professor 
Perry’s words, James, as a radical empiricist, a pluralist and a realist, 
could not but “abandon the easier and more high-handed philosophy 
of abstractions for the more difficult and less conclusive philosophy 
of concrete particulars.” To him, then, philosophy was “the study 
of man as he works out his salvation.’ Keenly interested in human- 
ly important problems, James “sought to answer for men the ques- 
tions which exigencies of life led them to ask; and, where no certain 
answer was to be had, he offered the prop of faith.’ His philosophy 
“was his way of bringing men to the wisest belief which in their half- 
darkness they can achieve.” 

But it is necessary to bear in mind that the salvation James con- 
cerned himself with, the issues he faced, the faith he encouraged all 
had to do with the ethical, spiritual and religious values of human 
life. God, immortality, freedom, human destiny, truth, the nature 
of knowledge, the relation of object and subject, or thing and idea, 
the meaning of evil, the essence of good—these were the themes of 
James’ philosophy. Politics, economics, administration, organiza- 
tion, mechanism, institutions interested James only insofar as they 
embodied ideals derived from philosophy. Like Tolstoy, James re- 
garded “the meaning of life” and the purpose of God as man’s great- 
est problems. In all this James, despite his strikingly original ideas 
and style, remained true to philosophic tradition. He was not an 
Agnostic in philosophy, any more than in religion. He sought his 
answers in human experience and he did not admit that they could 
be found outside of that experience. He staked everything on the 
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right interpretation of human experience—religious, spiritual and 
moral. To those who could not accept his interpretation he said 
frankly that he had no “message” for them. He merely admonished 
them to continue their search and their contemplation of experience. 
He could not guarantee the supremacy or triumph of good; God 
was to him only “one of the claimants”: the belief that the world is 
divine may not be susceptible of scientific proof, but it is as likely 
to be true as not, and, in any case, it helps humanity in the effort te 
make the world divine—that is, good. 

Now, there is much in James that is tonic and inspiring, but it iz 
evident on reflection that what he offers is not a philosophy, but “a 
second best,’ a provisional substitute for philosophy. Indeed, by 
implication James denies the possibility of a system of philosophy. 
A few ideas about method, knowledge, mind, experience, functior, 
activity are not sufficient to build up a philosophy in the proper defi- 
nition of the term. Perhaps no coherent, true philosophy is possible, 
according to James, but he never said so. 

We turn to Professor Dewey, who deals more fully and explicitly 
with the subject. ’ 

Professor Dewey deals with the mission and function of philoso- 
phy in several books, but nowhere more directly and elaborately than 
in his popular volume on Reconstruction in Philosophy. According 
to him, philosophy is not properly concerned, and cannot profitably 
concern itself with “puzzles of epistemology and the disputes between 
realist and idealist, hetween phenomenalist and absolutist.”’ It is, he 
says, the preoccupations of modern philosophers with alien and empty 
problems which have made that branch of knowledge and study “so 
remote from the understanding of the everyday person and from the 
results and processes of science.” Facing boldly and squarely the 
question what would he left to philosophy were it to renounce and 
abandon metaphysical and epistemology tasks, Professor Dewey 
writes in answer: 

“Would not the elimination of the traditional problems permit 
philosophy to devote itself to a more fruitful and more needed task? 
Would it not encourage philosophy to face the great social and moral 
defects and troubles from which humanity suffers, to concentrate its 
attention upon clearing up the causes and exact nature of these 
evils and upon developing a clear idea of better social possibilities ; 
in short, upon projecting an idea or ideal which, instead of express- 
ing the notion of another world or some far-away, unrealizable goal, 
would be used as a method of understanding and rectifying specific 
social ills?” 
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That the foregoing statement is vague and incomplete, Professor 
Dewey is prompt to admit. But he seeks to amplify and clarify it 
by several “burning” illustrations. He refers to the world war, to 
the antagonism between capital and labor, the conflicts between social 
classes generally, the failure of the social sciences and the fine arts _ 
to keep pace with the exact sciences, with technique, with physical 
command of nature, and asks whether there be not to-day urgent 
need of more fundamental enlightenment and guidance than we 
possess—whether the time has not come to make a serious attempt— 
by means and methods peculiar to philosophy—‘to find an intelligent 
substitute for blind custom and blind impulse as guides to life and 
conduct.” 

We have sufficiently indicated Professor Dewey’s mature view of 
the province and mission of philosophy. Is it an altogether satisfac- 
tory view? Take his own illustrations. The question of war and 
peace is primarily an ethical question. It is also a biological question. 
It is, finally, a question of practical statesmanship, upon which his- 
tory is capable of throwing much light. It is desirable to abolish 
war? If so, is it possible to do so? If possible, what are the most 
effective means to that end? Why have men fought; what have they 
fought for; what instrumentalities have they used to avoid war and 
settle disputes peacefully? Surely these questions will never be left 
to the philosopher. As intimated, biologists, sociologists, psycho- 
logists, moralists, theologians, economists, statesmen and writers of 
government are severally seeking and giving answers to them. They 
will continue to do so. If they shall fail to furnish the intelligent 
guidance needed, how will the philosopher furnish it, and what will 
be jis data and materials? ‘They cannot be different from those 
available to, and employed by, the sciences just named. There is, by 
the hypothesis we are discussing, no additional source of knowledge 
and wisdom open to philosophers. What, then, is to be their particu- 
lar contribution ? 

Perhaps Professor Dewey implies—he does not say so explicitly 
—that the philosopher will assimilate and use the information and 
the inductions of all other sciences and build up a synthesis of his 
own. If so, he consciously or unconsciously reverts to the Spen- 
cerian idea of the task and business of philosophy, an idea, we repeat, 
which has not “marched” either in theory or in practical life. 

What has been said about the war-and-peace problem may also 
be said about the capital-and-labor problem. Economists, moralists, 
theologians, historians, engineers and—of late—even psychologists 
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have been wrestling with that vexed and intricate question, and, as 
we know, nothing like a concensus of opinion has as yet developed 
even among advanced thinkers save, perhaps, to this extent—that the 
present system, mainly competitive, will be superseded in the course of 
time by a co-operative system largely if not entirely voluntary. Now, 
what can the philosopher add here to our knowledge? He must do 
what the humble lay person does—read Marx, Mallock, Hyndman, 
Kropotkine, Webb, Fabian literature, Cole, et al, and attempt to find 
a way of reconciling individualism with socialism, liberty with justice, 
progress with stability, private judgment with social control. And 
what are the chances of success in that attempt, or of agreement, 
among philosophers? It is perfectly certain that some philosophers 
will lean toward individualism, others toward Socialism, some toward 
conservatism, others toward radicalism. Our last state will be no 
better than our first. In addition to controversies among economists, 
moralists, theologians, etc., we shall have controversies among eco- 
nomists, moralists, theologians, etc., we shall have controversies 
among self-styled philosophers, would-be builders of synthetic sys- 
tems! 

Professor Dewey, we fear, claims for the philosopher at once too 
much and too little; too much, because Professor Dewey’s philoso- 
pher would have to master all the sciences, keep abreast of the leading 
specialists and evolve a synthesis for the guidance of mankind; too 
little, because Professor Dewey’s philosopher would have no corner, 
no patch of his own, no set of questions definitely assigned to him 
for investigation. 

Yet Professor Dewey is most instructive and suggestive in that 
part of his volume in which he emphasizes and drives home the fact 
that “philosophy originated not out of intellectual material, but out 
of social and emotional material”; that “it has sprung from a clash 
of social ends and from a conflict of inherited institutions with in- 
compatible contemporary tendencies”: that under disguises and seem- 
ing abstractions unrelated to reality it “has been occupied with the 
precious values embedded in social traditions,” and that the history 
of philosophy must be studied “not as an isolated thing, but as a 
chapter in the development of civilization and culture.” It is cer- 
tainly true—though often overlooked—that philosophy never really 
confined itself to ultimate and absolute reality—whatever that may 
be—or to things-in-themselves, or to entities above and beyond all 
human experience. We moderns want philosophy to deal frankly 
and directly with human experience, with reality, with the drama of 
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existence, with the moral and spiritual forces and the intellectual con- 
ceptions that produce that drama. But the question remains, has the 
philosopher a corner of his own to occupy and illuminate, or is he a 
sort of general manager, or chairman of the board of directors, in 
the house of the sciences, the arts, the religions and the politico-social 
systems of the world? 

If a lay lover of philosophy may venture to express an opinion, 
philosophy cannot afford to abdicate, to renounce all territorial 
claims, to limit itself to the supervisory and co-ordinating function 
simply and solely. The philosopher should indeed be wiser, broader 
and more learned than any specialist. But he must in a sense, and 
to some extent, be a specialist himsclf. He should know everything 
about something that other savants neglect or study only superficially. 
We must have problems specifically and particularly his. 

Moreover, there can be but little doubt as to the type and kind 
of problems that are philosophical in character. Man’s relation to 
the universe is essentially a philosophical problem, though man’s 
place in nature is primarily a biological problem. The test of 
truth is a philosophical problem, and so is the nature and meaning 
of reality. So is the “meaning of meaning,” a subject about which 
a remarkable work has just been written. MRealists, Pragmatists, 
Neo-Realists, Neo-[dealists, Critical Realists as well as unattached 
thinkers and writers of ability and erudition are not open to censure 
or ridicule for the subject-matter of their investigations or the meth- 
ods they adopt. They have not strayed from their proper province; 
they are at home, engaged in the work assigned to them by tradition, 
by reason, by scientific classification of the activities of the human 
mind. 

And assuredly the problems just specified as being strictly and 
unmistakably philosophical are not divorced from life, not empty, 
not trivial, not imaginary. They are, on the contrary, problems 
which even common sense now recognizes as possessing significance 
and sustaining vital relations to morals, religion, economics and poli- 
tics. As to science, what specialist absorbed in biological, psychologi- 
cal, geological, anthropological, historical or other problems ever stops 
to consider the questions above defined as philosophical? On the 
contrary, the scientific specialists eagerly disclaim any competence or 
disposition to deal with those matters. They must be studied and 
discussed and settled by philosophers, if at all. And it is perfectly 
safe to say that they will be studied by the philosophers of all schools, 
though perhaps not in the same way, or under the same method. 
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It is gratifying to note that Professor Bertrand Russell, the icono- 
clast in philosophy, as in politico-social speculation, takes substantially 
the same view as we have just expressed, even though he, too, may 
be charged with unduly narrowing in one respect the scope and mis- 
sion of philosophy. Mr. Russell is one of the thinkers who, to use 
the words of another philosopher, give mathematics “a sort of cen- 
tral position in philosophic speculation.” He has been greatly im- 
pressed by, and has aided in furthering, the use of mathematics by, 
and the penetration of methematics into, philosophic studies and 
modes of approach. Ina sense, therefore, Mr. Russel’s views of the 
subject we are discussing in this paper are even more interesting than 
those of Professor Dewey or of William James. In dealing with the 
ideas of the school of mathematical philosophers we have a feeling of 
thorough-going modernity and of intimacy with the scientific spirit. 
And what does Mr. Russell tell us in regard to the jurisdiction and 
proper claims of philosophy? This, in the briefest possible but rigor- 
ously correct summary: 

That the true aim of philosophy is a “theoretical understanding 
of the world’; that philosophy is a highly refined, highly civilized 
pursuit, whose objects are “strange, unusual and remote”; that phil- 
osophy can do nothing to satisfy our more human desires, or to help 
demonstrate our world has this or that “desirable ethical character- 
istic; that the differences between good and bad are not sufficiently 
abstract to come within the province of philosophy; that love and 
hate are, from the philosophers’ viewpoint, closely analogous attitudes 
toward an object; that while a vague sort of ethical interest may 
prompt philosophers they must beware of any ethical bias and take 
care to keep the results sought by their studies free from any ethical 
admixture; that philosophy must not hope to find any answer to the 
practical problems of life, but content itself with dry and abstract 
issues; that its hopes are “purely intellectual,” and based on the 
ultimate intrinsic value in the contemplation of truth; that philos- 
ophers must acquire the disinterested intellectual curiosity which dis- 
tinguishes the genuine man of science. 

How different, how startlingly different, these ideas are from 
those of James or of Professor Dewey! What is the poor layman 
to think in the presence of such disagreements and contradictions! 

But on one point Mr. Russell is staunchly orthodox. Philosophy, 
he says, must have a province of its own and aim at results which the 
other sciences can neither prove nor disprove; it must consist of 
propositions which could not even occur to the other sciences. The 
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essence of philosophy is logic, and it is modern logic—one part of 
which merges into mathematics—which has rendered philosophic dis- 
cussion scientific and significant. 

The foregoing requires no elaborate comment. Mr. Russell, 
though hoping for much from the new conception, the new start, in 
philosophy, promises little of a tangible character. He has scant re- 
spect for philosophic stocks—traditions, postulates, ideas—if, indeed, 
any stocks are left on the shelves after decades of mutually destruc- 
tive criticism by the philosophers themselves. What he is certain of 
is that, at last, philosophy can forge ahead with confidence. What 
its field is, however, Mr. Russell does not tell us in clear language. 
He has definite ideas as to what philosophy cannot and should not 
undertake to do, but he gives us no definite idea as to what that branch 
of science and knowledge can and should endeavor to do. He is sure 
the philosophic output of the future, provided methematics and logic 
control it, will be excellent, dependable and enduring, but he is vague 
concerning the nature and complexion of the product to be offered 
to the world by philosophers of the right school. Perhaps he is not 
willing to commit himself too far, seeing that the present period is 
one of transition and reconstruction in philosophy. Be this as it 
may, the lay student and the general public, who are being urged 
constantly to cultivate philosophy and encourage it by seeking its 
guidance and marrying it to life, will be more intrigued by Mr. Rus- 
sell than enlightened. 

The educated and reflective lay public has never doubted the fact 
that philosophy deserves a place in the sun. It has never doubted 
that philosophy aims to minister to the higher needs of man. But 
it is watchfully awaiting developments in philosophy, especially the 
emergence of a consensus of opinion as to the mission, function and 
exact province of philosophy. 


THE SUN IN THE TALMUD 


BY JULIUS J. PRICE. 


HE Hebrews conceive of the sun as a torch of light suspended in 

the firmament (Gen. 1:16). The Greeks, however, regarded the 
worship of the moon, sun and stars so that nations do not become utter- 
ly Godless. (comp. Clem. Alex. Stnom. Book vi c.13). That they must 
have worshipped (comp. Pliny, H. N. 11,6, 12) this luminary (Comp. 
Cicero, Somnum Scip., c. 4) in adoption of non-Hebrew, Canaanitish 
or Babylonian custom during the periods of their back slidings, may 
be admitted on the evidence of such ancient names and localities as 
Beth-Shemesh and Enshemesh. This practice confirmed to the 
ancient opinion, that the sun was supreme because it led the starry 
choir, because it was King and guide of all the other luminaries and 
therefore, master of the whole world (see Julian of Lavdicoe, Cat. 
codd. Asbn. I. P. 36, L. I.) The Rabbis referring to this idolatrous 
sun worship say, “when the sun rises and all the kings of the west 
and the East put on their crowns and worship him; at once God is 
(Berachoth 7a) angry.” But God on the other hand will not destroy 
the sun because people are foolish in worshipping (A. Z. 54 b.) 
According to their conception, the sun bows down before God and 
declares its obedience in His Commandments. 

“Antonius (Sanhedrin 91b) Czsar (Rashi in explaining the Em- 
peror’s meaning, states that what Antonius really meant was why is 
it that the sun should describe a visible circle and set where it rises 
in the East which would doubtiess be more proper than rising in one 
place and setting in another, Rabbi, however, held that the sun in 
the east makes obedience to his Creator) asked Rabbi (the editor of 
the Mishnah): “Why does the sun rise in the East and set in the 
West?” “Thou wouldst ask the same question if the reverse were 
the case,’ was the reply. Antonius said: “I only mean whether it 
is for any particular reason that he sets in the west.” “Yes,” 
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answered Rabbi, “to salute his Creator who is in the East,” for it is 
said (Neh. ix:6): “And the host of heaven worship thee.” 


In order to protect future generations from falling into the errors 
of their predecessors, the Rabbis forbade the eating of animals slain 
to the sun (Hullin 40a), and demanded that all vessels with the 
delineations of the sun upon them should be cast in the salt sea (A. 
Z. 42b), for we read, (a) “Animals slain in worship to mountains, 
hills, streams, deserts, the sun, moon, stars and constellations, in the 
name of Michael, the great prince, or the smallest insect, are sacri- 
fices of the dead,” and (b) “If one finds vessels with delineations of 
the sun, the moon or of a serpent upon them, let him cast them into 
the salt sea.” 


The Rabbis tells us that the sun pursues four paths (Peshim 94b). 
From Nisan to Sivan (Spring) he moves along the mountains to 
melt the snows. From Tammuz to Ellul (Summer) he moves over 
the inhabited parts of the earth to ripen the fruits. From Tuishri to 
Kislev (Autumn) he moves over the seas to dry up the rivers. And 
it is about this time that they ceased to cut fuel for the use of the 
altar, because owing to the diminished power of the sun, it would not 
be dried, and the moisture might attract insects which would render 
it illegal (Taanith 3la). From Taveth to Adar (Winter) the sun 
moves over the deserts in order not to injure the crops. According 
to Rabbi Nathan, however, “The sun in the summer season moves in 
the height of the firmament: hence the whole world is hot and the 
Spring cold. In the rainy season the sun moves at the lower part of 
the firmament: hence the whole world is cold and the springs warm” 
(Pesahim 94b. 


The sun passes every day over the whole inhabited portion of the 
earth. For thou mayest observe, that during the fifth hour (11 a. 
m.) the sun is in the East: in the seventh (1 p. m.) he is in the West: 
But during half of the sixth and half of the seventh, he is over the 
heads of (ibid. 94a) all men.” 


The sages of Israel (94b), however, affirm that by day the sun 
moves underneath the firmament and therefore is seen, and by night 
he pursues his course above the firmament and hence is not (Comp. 
Rashi a. 1.) seen. But the sages of the nations of the world main- 
tain, that by day the sun moves underneath the firmament, and by 
night underneath the earth. Rav said: “Their view (Rashi a. 1. 
seems to be of the opinion that the springs are warmed by the sun 
from underneath the earth, is evident from the vapour which one may 
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see ascending every morning from the rivers) seems preferable to 
ours; for the springs are cold by day and tepid by night. 

Rabbi Yosi says: If one cannot ascertain the different quarters 
of the earth, he may do so by means of the solar revolution. Where 
the sun rises and sets on the shortest day, there is the south side. 
Where the sun rises and sets on the longest day, there is the north 
side. At the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the sun rises and sets 
due East and West; as it is said (Ex. I. 6.) “He (the sun) goes 
toward the south and turns about to the north,” i. e., by day he 
goes to the south and by night he turns about to the north. Turning 
(Rashi explains the passage as follows: The north side is where 
thou seest the sun rise on the longest day of the season ending mid- 
summer at one point and set at opposite point : because the sun “goes” 
only by day and he does so always from the east to the south; but by 
night he “turns about on the convex side of the firmament. On the 
longest day the sun rising in the northwest corner “goes” east, south 
and west, and sets in the northwest corner “turning about,” in pur- 
suing his course on the convex side of the firmament along the north 
and reappearing in the morning, no more in the northeast corner but 
a little lower on the east side which makes the day a little shorter. 
On that day he sets a little short of the northwest corner and 
“turns about,” that little space (of the west) the whole north and an 
additional little space (to the east, on the convex side). And so on 
every day until the end of th esummer season (Autumnal equi- 
nox) He rises due east and sets due west and then (an equal). But 
the sun still continues receding towards the south both at his rising 
and setting), turning, goes the sun,” i. e., in the east and west where 
he sometimes “goes,” and sometimes “turns about.” 

The fixing of the beginning and ending of religious festivals and 
services necessitates an exact knowledge of rising and setting of the 
sun. According to the Mosaic Law, every day begins with sunrise 
and ends with sunset. This confirms to the opinion of Rabbi Yosi 
that twilight is like the twinkling of an eye; that is to say, with 
sunset day immediately changes to night. The Rabbis differ as to the 
duration of twilight. Rabbi Nechimyah says: “The duration of twi- 
light from sunset is equal to the time which it takes a man to walk a 
half mile.” Ray Chanena says: “If a man wishes to know the 
length of twilight, according to Rabbi Nechemyah, let him descend 
and dip in the sea just when the sun is still seen from the top of Car- 
mel, and by the time he has emerged, twilight will be over.” (Sabbath 
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“A fast day is not completed before the sun has (Taanith 12a) 
gone down,” and a wrong decision by the authorities regarding the 
setting of the sun is considered a great error, for well do the rabbis 
remark, “If the constituted authorities have decided that the sun had 
gone down and he shines afterwards, this is not a decision, but an 
error (Yevamoth 92b). 

A solar eclipse is an evil omen to the whole world. As if a king 
of flesh and blood had prepared a feast for his slaves and placed a 
light before them: when displeased at them, he orders his attendant 
to remove the light and leave them in darkness. Tradition teaches, 
Rabbi Meir says: Whenever the (celestial) luminaries are smitten, 
it is an evil omen to the enemies of Israel (euphemistically for Israel) 
because they are habituated to chastisements. When a schoolmaster 
enters the schoolroom with a thong in his hand, who is afraid? He 
that is accustomed to be beaten every (Taanith 8b) day. 

When the sun is smitten, it is an evil omen to idolaters; and 
when the moon is smitten, it is an evil omen to the enemies of Israel, 
because Israel reckons time by the moon and the nations of the 
world reckon by the sun. If smitten in the east, it is an evil omen 
to the dwellers of the east; if in the west, it is an evil omen to the 
dwellers of the west. If his appearance be like blood, a sword, war 
is imminent: if black, it is indicative of coming famine; if it exhib- 
its both colors, then both calamities may be expected. If smittten at 
sunset, the calamity is slow in coming; if at sunrise its advance is 
rapid. Some say that it is just the reverse (Succah 29a). And no 
nation is chastised by its deities are chastised with it: as it is said 
(Ex. xii:12) “And upon all the gods of Egypt will I execute judg- 
ment.” But when the people of Israel do the will of God, they are 
not afraid of these things; for it is said (Jer. x:2): “Thus saith the 
Lord: Learn ye not the way of the Gentiles and be not afraid of the 
signs of heaven.” 

The sun is generally smitten on four occasions. When a president 
of a tribunal dies, and is not mourned over according to Rabbinical 
enactment; when a betrothed virgin cries in the city and no one 
comes to her assistance on account of self-abuse with mankind; and 
on account of the blood of two brothers shed at the same time. 
Other celestial luminaries are smitten on account of forged docu- 
ments, false testimony, the rearing of small cattle in the land of Is- 
rael, and for cutting down useful trees (ibid). 

The Rabbis record three occurrences in which the regularity of 
the sun’s daily progress was suspended. According to tradition, the 
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sun was arrested in its course for the sake of Joshua, so was he also 
for the sake of Moses and Nicodemon ben (A. Z. 25a; comp. Also 
Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, vol. iv, p. 10) Guryon. In this 
connection it might be well to note that Homer (it might be well to 
note Horace’s Epodes and Satires, 45-46 in this respect) likewise 
records an incident wherein a like incident occurred through the 
influence of a Greek Hero. 

Our sages have taught: But for the noise occasioned by the 
whirling of the solar wheel, the hubbub of the city of Rome might 
be heard: and but for the hubbub of the city, the noise of the solar 
wheel might be heard (Yoma 20b). Again, there are three noises 
resounding from one end of the world to the other. These are: The 
noise of the soul when she parts with the body. The noise of the 
solar wheel, the noise of the hubbub of the city. Some add the 
noise of children. Some say also, the noise of (ibid) Rediia (1. e. 
Ploughing, Heifer, the name of an angel charged with watering the 
earth. Comp. Rashi, a. e.) Owing to the prayers of our Rabbis, 
the noise of the soul at the time of parting with the body has been 
suppressed. 

The sun is benevolent (Sam. xxili:4): and brings forth the 
fruits of the earth (Deut. xxxiii:14). The light is sweet; and it is 
delightful for the eyes to behold the sun (Eccl. xi:7). Sunshine on 
the Sabbath day is a boon for the poor; as it is said. (Mal. iv:20. 
“And to you that fear my name, (i. e., that keep the Sabbath, Rashi), 
the sun will shine as a boon for healing his wings.” (Taanith 8b). 


THE WISDOM OF HERODOTUS 


BY JONATHAN WRIGHT, M. D. 


Just what part wisdom plays in science it is hard to say. It is 
not large. Science is knowledge, but knowledge is power only when 
it has an admixture of a very different thing,—wisdom. A man is 
not wise because he knows a lot of things. He is wise when he knows 
the relation between them, not alone in a review of the past as Virgil 
has it,—happy is he who has been able to discern the causes of things, 
—but especially in his comprehension of the present and in his fore- 
cast of the future. So long as education is confined to the acquisition 
of knowledge it is working at only a small part of a man’s destiny 
and the practical results are,—in the most important affairs of life—— 
disappointing. Wisdom is very old in the world, much older than 
science, even as its conception occurs to the mind without much 
thought of its definition and without critical analysis. Just in pro- 
portion to a man’s capacity to travel back over the history of thought 
and his ability to keep on the trace of science amidst a maze of other 
activities of the mind does science age for him. It merges insensibly 
first into knowledge and then into wisdom and there’s where we find 
it in Herodotus. Now knowledge “is the state of being or having be- 
come aware of truth,” while science is gained by “systematic observa- 
tion, experiment and reasoning, co-ordinated, arranged and sys- 
tematized.” If our historical student, going backward, takes notice 
when he abandons the Latin word, science, for the Saxon word, knowl- 
edge—or the middle English and Icelandic,—the dictionary says, 
when he steps across the barriers insensibly imposed by the evolution 
of thought on our conceptions,—he need go back only two or three 
generations,—he will find his horizon broadens. Though it may 
grow more distant and dim when the conceptions of science and 
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knowledge merge the same thing happens when knowledge merges 
with wisdom in the seven wise men of ancient thought. 


In this sense science may be co-eval with wisdom, but neither 
science nor knowledge are co-extensive with wisdom and the Greeks, 
knowing all this, invented a word for which we have no equivalent, 
which is broader than them all,—sophrosyne,—a word we have almost 
adopted in our own language without being able to translate it and 
Herodotus had this more in mind than wisdom alone when he told 
the story of Creesus and Solon, of Cyrus and Astyages, of Xerxes, 
of many another historical figure so dim to us now but for his pages. 


Cyrus claimed to be the favorite of the gods, because of his 
lucky escape from ravening beasts when as a babe he was exposed 
on the mountains of Media and carried home by a shepherd to his 
wife who had lost her own suckling. Astyages, his wicked grand- 
father, who had thrown him to the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air, was stricken of God, not on account of his manifold sins, 
but because he appointed Harpagus, whom he had mortally, horribly, 
incredibly injured to a position of trust. To slay a man’s only son 
and cut him up in steaks and roasts and set the cooked meat before 
the unsuspecting father and after he had partaken of it at the feast 
to tell him on what he had dined and then appoint him generalissimo 
of his armies, is to us all incredible. Indeed this might need the in- 
terference of God to bring it about and His intercession to make us 
believe such a story or similar episodes in the archives of the Atreidze 
and others. The primitive creed that every thing is in the hands of 
God helps greatly our comprehension, but we of the western world 
read of such things in the pages of Herodotus, not with absolute in- 
credulity because of the enormity of the deed, but with revolt at the 
thought of such folly, such absolute absence of wisdom in the ruler 
of an Oriental empire, not inconsiderable even before Cyrus. We 
know man can be a cruel beast, more cruel than any beast, but even 
now we can’t reconcile ourselves to the idea a man can be a fool and 
sit long on any throne. It seems to us Cyrus was not so much fa- 
vored of God in having been saved from wild beasts as in having 
such a grandfather as Astyages. Whatever the truth of the tale, 
we see peeping through it the motif in the philosophy of the ancient 
Greek that no wisdom, however effective in action, can provide for 
the fortuitous arrangement of atoms or of events in the world or in 
our world. 


1H erodoti Historiarum Libri, IX ed. Dietsch—Kallenberg (Teubner), 107 
seq. 
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Herodotus heard the story, we infer from what he says, from the 
Medes and Persians perhaps a hundred and fifty years after it could 
have occurred. Now much may be said of his critical acuteness in 
sifting the sources of history I have already urged. He stands a little 
aloof from the story of Cyrus’ birth and exposure and bringing up. 
It is the common stock out of which heroes and prophets are myth- 
made. So we may be privileged, if we are skeptical, to believe that 
Cyrus was the herdsman’s son and had the wisdom of the serpent not 
alone in taking the advantage of a fool on the throne of Persia, but 
in starting the tale of his being in the royal line of descent, without 
which nothing of the kind was possible for a candidate of royal 
honors in the Persia of his day. But why should Herodotus have 
believed that Astyages could have been such a fool and stil: have had 
the astuteness to preserve his ascendency over the wild and unruly 
tribes of the Medes in the mountains and the Persians of the plains, 
until he had ruled thirty-five years? Well, stories of this kind were not 
absent at all from the legends of ancient Greece. The fact is that 
such tales were believed by the Greeks and became current coin for 
the historian, but unlike similar tales among primitive people, the 
Greeks rested theirs on a quite plausible theory of religion and of all 
things Herodotus was a religious man, to whom philosophy and re- 
ligion were synonyms. If an irresponsible God rules thesworld by 
interference more or less direct in the affairs of men why should not 
He and his satellites, the gods or the fates, produce such prodigies as a 
miraculous fool on a shaking throne? Then they go on to show 
how Nemesis introduces folly and madness into the minds of su- 
premely fortunate and supremely powerful men. We sometimes 
call it paresis, but on the whole this does not cover the ground. The 
Greeks may have missed the pathology of it occasionally, but far 
better than we, they knew the disease of the mind which leaves no 
track at autopsy. Why should not Astyages have ordered his grand- 
son killed because of a dream? Did Napoleon prate of his destiny, 
his star, for effect only? However that may be, it arose out of the 
inmost chambers of the soul. Why should not Astyages have played 
the part of an incredible fool in his dealings with Harpagus? The 
modern mind, it is true, is resistant to such suggestions but back of 
the Greek, back of Herodotus stood his philosophy, his religion. 

The gods of the Greeks were too much like men not to be jealous 
of them, thought the Greek. There is still no quarter of the inhab- 
ited globe where riches suddenly acquired or prosperity long con- 
tinued does actually make such an absurd fool of a man as in Italy 
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or Greece today. Our vulgar nouveaux riches, hard enough on the 
sensibilities of their fellow countrymen, can neither in France nor in 
England nor in America be placed in the same class with them, but 
in all there is that loss of the sense of proportion—of the just value 
of things, which is the inevitable result when human nature is ex- 
posed to certain strains and stresses of life without compensating 
supports of philosophy furnished by one’s environment or by quite 
exceptional fibre in one’s moral nature,—by nurture or nature. Prac- 
tically we are all of us nouveaux riches in chrysalis. Evidently the 
ancient Greek thought just so and he took refuge in a mysticism to 
explain it and with this as a background the psychical element in the 
etiology stands forth as the literature of no other age has exhibited it. 
We see out of what have sprung a hundred wise saws familiar to the 
copy books of our youth. “Pride goeth before a fall.” “Him whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make mad’”’—with riches or with 
power. The hand of God must have been laid on the man at the 
start that he by his prosperity should have gradually and silently and 
subtly lost the very faculties by which he or his ancestor had secured 
it. The “sophrosyne” of the Greeks was the antidote their philoso- 
phers wished to instill into the souls of men to turn them from this 
path to ruin. It is a term we cannot translate, but as near to “wis- 
dom” in functioning of mind as can be conceived. We find the 
Father of History impregnated with this philosophy. It was the 
atmosphere in which he lived. How can a man escape that? If he 
has any message at all for the men of his generation his literary 
product must be suffused with it. If he thinks he has a message 
for any future age there is only a chance in a million that he is not 
mistaken. 

The preponderating chance at the time for the confident prophet 
is that his message, so pressing for his own environment, finds no 
one at home seventy-five generations later and that the prophet’s 
confidence is a touch of that very insanity of which we have been 
speaking. It is only as looking backward we see it was no mere 
chance alone that has put the apothegems of Hippocrates and Hero- 
dotus in our text books. We see it is because our civilization fol- 
lowed a certain path along which Greek wisdom has here and there 
bloomed. Events might well have pursued other paths, the chance 
of battle at Marathon or Lepanto, at Plata or Vienna, or the mere 
accident in their shaping which does not so strike our imagination and 
appeal to our homicidal nature as what happens on fields of battle 
and we would not have been what we are. Another turn of the card 
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and the wisdom of Herodotus would not have interested us at all. 
It is that turn of the card that did happen, many turns of many cards, 
which the Greeks saw as Nemesis which affiliates us with their phi- 
losophy, the fortuitous sequence of events which they visualized in a 
less teleological way also as the Fates. Immutable as they at one 
moment visualize it, at the next it is the intervention of a jealous god 
which guides Astyages along the path to destruction. Such incon- 
sistency still exists in the thought of our time, the tag ends of con- 
troversy of another generation as to fore-destination and free will, so 
let us not stop to wonder at the contradictions of Greek thought. 
For Herodotus, like the devout in our day, it was the hand of God. 
For Democritus and for Lucretius and for us materialists who are 
their heirs, it is the fortuitous aggregation of atoms and events. What 
Herodotus wrote for the men of his day goes home to us here thous- 
ands of years afterwards, thousands of miles away in a land, trav- 
elled man as he was, Herodotus never dreamed of. I am not much 
of a believer in immutable truths, but this wisdom of Herodotus 
comes very near being one of the eternal verities if there are such 
things. 

Herodotus drives the lesson home in many other passages. Some 
one may show sometime he has perverted the springs of history in 
doing it. They have tried hitherto to show that he has, but they 
have not succeeded; still they may. I do not know about that, bur 
the lesson is a good one and can neyer be too often illustrated. We 
know the story of Croesus and Solon. It is one of the tales of Hero- 
dotus which has found its way into our reading books. It was the 
wisdom of Herodotus, it was the wisdom of his day, it is the wisdom 
of ours, still with many illustrations in life all around us, in history in 
the making. When Herodotus told of Solon’s unheeded warning to 
Croesus that for all one’s riches and power the world must wait until 
the man died to pronounce him happy, he was but echoing the lines of 
Euripides :? “Let no one be held happy before his death.” On this 
with all the skill of his art he based the sketch, which remains to us 
as the history of Crcesus, the story of his vast riches, his overwhelm- 
ing vanity, his readiness to venture at war with a great conqueror 
inured to arms and backed by a disciplined force of devoted and 
hardy slaves. From the blazing fagots and the swirling smoke of 
the pyre on which Cyrus bound his captive rose the cry: “Oh, 
Solon, Solon, Solon.” And that cry saved his life, his life and 
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nothing more. I know no lesson in all the homilies, temporal or se- 
cular, ever preached, aimed to inculcate wisdom in the sons of men, 
which has so deserved to have a career in the world, not for its world- 
ly wisdom alone, but also for the dramatic force with which the 
lesson was driven home. It was 561 B. C. when Crcesus came to the 
throne and it was 546 B. C. when Cyrus sacked his city of Sardes and 
probably took him captive then, after he had established that gold 
coinage of which last year such a rich find was made there by Amer- 
ican archeologists.’ : 

After Cyrus had snatched him from the flames, curious to know 
who Solon was, and finding Creesus suddenly (a little too suddenly, 
it seems to me) become a wise and a good man, honoring the gods at 
least, he asked: ‘Who in the world induced you to make an attack 
upon my territories, you, who have hitherto been my friend?” “Q 
King,” humbly said the chastened plutocrat, “I have done this for 
your glorification and for my shame. The reason of it is that the 
god of the Greeks tempted me to wage an offensive war against you. 
No one is such a fool as to prefer war to peace, for in the former 
sons bury their fathers, in the latter fathers bury their sons.” This 
the man snatched from the burning said when the smoke got out of 
his eyes. Did the prisoner of St. Helena see that truth written on 
the South Atlantic skies? Does the hermit of Doorn get a glimpse 
of it through the fogs of Holland? Now what arguments did the 
jealous god of the Greeks insidiously instill into the mind of the ex- 
ultant nouveau riche to lure him on to his destruction? We will 
wave the oracles aside, deceptive enough for a mind already de- 
ceived. They stand in the foreground of Herodotus’ tales with 
omens and dreams. We refuse to give them importance. It was 
the statecraft of the Lydian monarch, master of vast resources, who 
had already yielded to the temptation to overpower the neighboring 
states of his Asiatic Greek kindred. He heard of the rise of the 
Persian power in the hinterland and he determined to attack it before 
it overwhelmed him. Though Herodotus does not say so, we know 
what all his counsellors except Solon, told him. We have heard it 
in our day. Prepare for war if you wish peace and when prepared 
for war strike at any one you think you see making ready for war 
before he is your equal. The man of business chimes in. Do unto 
others as others would do unto you and do it first. It is smart and its 
neat perversion of our ethical maxim makes it funny. That’s the 
way the god of the Greeks led him into a delirium and Solon saw his 
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state and did not know what was going to happen, but went off mut- 
tering the wisdom of Herodotus and Plutarch, copied the sayings of 
Solon and the sequel, as Herodotus put them in his histories, and 
they both have handed them to us. I do not know why history 
should be written at all, except possibly for nursery tales, unless 
bearded men can find in it some such wisdom as the Father of History 
thus lays at our feet. All the people who make history tell us that 
the annalist is necessarily a liar. Why should the historian not try 
to be a moralist ? 

It would be perfectly easy to show how this motif in the histories 
of Herodotus is an ever recurring one hidden in the consciousness of 
the annalist,—perhaps unconsciously back of some of the tales, but 
the modern reader should not graft on it a sprig from the ethical tree 
of Christian life,—be good and you will be happy. Not all are happy 
in after life——after a life of wickedness. Herodotus knew this. 
Modern homilies know it, but these are less familiar with the non- 
success of virtue and occasionally admit that disaster of religious 
ethics,—the mystery of evil. Herodotus and his Greeks however 
looked life steadily in the.eye. Cypselus after a life of unpitying 
wickedness, cruelty, treachery and bestiality, after reigning over 
Corinth for thirty years, ended his life happily and his son Periander 
became his even more cruel successor in the tyranny.* Herodotus 
drops the remark, almost incidentally as to the beast of Corinth,— 
having reigned thirty years and having ended the web of life happily 
his son Periander succeeded him in the tyranny. 

So it was not because the moral sense of the gods was injured that 
they dealt heavily with Astyages and Crassus, stripping them of their 
wealth and power. It was because their immoral sense was injured, 
the sense of jealousy that mortal man could rise so high as to sug- 
gest a rivalry with them. That was the, to us, degrading symbolism 
the Greeks threw over the fate of men losing their equilibrium when 
raised on high, but it was nearer to the truth than our own, it was 
more of a mental problem to them than a moral one. It is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon of idealistic ethical values which has served to 
obscure the truth and hide the facts. Ethics had little to do with 
their gods. It seldom had much to do with primitive religion. It 
still remains no part of theology in the stricter sense. Ethics was a 
part of their philosophy, not of their religion. So far as it was not 
pure oriental fatalism it was because these unfortunates of Herodotus 
were sinners against wisdom—sophrosyne— that they fell from 
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power. The mystery of evil, the problem which has haunted us 
since the Church more and more insistently has coupled theology with 
ethics, had no mystery for them. One must not forget the clinging 
to oriental fatalism in all this and at the same time to an arbitrary 
deity exercising his functions quite aside from the interposition of 
natural law. It lingers with us yet. With bowed heads and crushed 
hearts we still say, Thy will be done, Inshallah, Kismet, Nitshevo. 
No virtue, no wisdom even, can forestall what the Fates allot each 
man ran through all Greek thought as it runs through ours. Napo- 
leon talked about his star. It is the favorite attitude of triumphant 
effrontery. Yet the greatest of all the conquerors had at last insight 
into just what the Greeks meant when they insisted the gods were 
ever laying snares for the victorious, but they realized only too late 
they were in the toils. Napoleon knew there was no halt for him. 
He must move on or perish at home when his country had become 
enamoured of him because of his activity. Torpor meant ruin. 
Cesar exposing himself unguarded to the tyrannicides daggers, Ce- 
sar with the world at his feet preparing for the Parthian war, knew 
it was to come to this at last. What difference whether he died from 
the dagger of a “friend” or from a Parthian arrow? It was better 
than the stones of a disenchanted rabble at Rome. Napoleon carried 
his vial of poison with him, but failed to take it at the right time. 
Perhaps something of the kind moved Cyrus, the King of Kings, to 
perish in a foolish war against a petty barbarous people on his north- 
ern frontiers. Victory had nothing in it for him except the death he 
found and perhaps sought. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Greek mind wandered between the Kismet of the Asiatics, the snares 
of the gods, and the sins committed against “sophrosyne.” For us 
the latter is the only moral, the experience of life and the history of 
three thousand years allows us to draw. 

One of the stories referred to more frequently than other inci- 
dents in the pages of Herodotus was that of Xerxes weeping? at the 
review of his countless host after they had crossed the Hellespont. 
Doubtless concealing or not understanding the true cause of his 
emotion he said he wept because the thought came to him that in a 
hundred years all that vast multitude would be dead, so brief is hu- 
man life, but Artabanes assured him that there was not one of them 
but would in his life be so miserable that he would wish to die 
rather than to live. It is the misfortunes and sufferings of life make 
it seem long and life becoming burdensome death is the desired 
refuge, but life in reality is short. This is the opening thought of 
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the Aphorisms of Hippocrates as they have been arranged from his 
works by some unknown hand. It has been easy for a German 
scholar to point out the curious parallels in the thought of Euripides 
with some of the Hippocratic writings. We have found the saying 
of Solon appearing in Herodotus and unacknowledged of course in 
the lines of Euripides in regard to the uncertainty of happiness for 
men. I might have also shown the parallel of fathers burying their 
sons instead of the reverse, which we have found in Herodotus, per- 
haps also from Solon, is reproduced as well in The Trojan Women 
of Euripides, and here we are reminded of Hippocrates as we enter 
upon the subject of euthanasia at the door of the disgust for life. 
This too penetrated all Greek thought. It is absurd to suppose it 
borrowed always from one by another. Let us see if we can trace it 
to its origin in the life of primitive man in the pages of Herodotus 
and elsewhere. 

They say that General Sherman, who had a wealth of human ten- 
derness at the bottom of his rugged soul, became wearied beyond en- 
durance with the band playing Marching Through Georgia, and being 
like many tender-hearted men somewhat short in temper in later life, 
would break out in wild profanity whenever he found he must listen 
to it again. We shall have no reason to wonder that Dr. Osler was 
overcome with a similar feeling towards the passing jest that made 
him so unwillingly famous among the laity. He had a right to be 
dumbfounded and disgusted that an idle turn of phrase made him 
responsible for a thought which is embodied in the history of thought, 
as it is easily to be found at almost every turn in its ancient and mod- 
ern records. Herodotus® relates the Thracians mourn over the new 
born babe entering a world of sorrows and they rejoice at the death 
of those dearly beloved as they are departing for rest or happiness 
ever more. Is not this a much more logical and unselfish attitude 
than that of the Christians who profess a belief in beatitude after 
death, but mourn when their friends, whom they enjoy, are torn from 
them by it and dread its approach to themselves as the King of Ter 
rors? It is clear that Herodotus has exposed the springs of desire 
and despair, which lay at the heart of primitive man, unsmirched by 
the contortions and tergiversations of our civilization, as it lies at the 
heart of modern men. Ina way we may say that this is an underlying 
cause why aged relatives are frequently killed by savage tribes and 
life and death regarded merely as a choice between evils that are 


known and the possibility of unknown evil, it is true but the proba- 
bility of rest. ; 


° Herodoti Historiarum Libri. VII, 46. 
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‘That petty barbarous people on his northern marches, against 
whom Cyrus threw himself in the foreline of battle were the Mas- 
sagete.’ Herodotus relates how Cyrus, after having made himself 
master of all hither Asia and much of northern India, forming one of 
the largest empires the world has ever seen, perished miserably in an 
attack on this tribe, dwelling along the Araxes river and his inciden- 
tal account of this people supplies us with one or two items of inter- 
est in ethnology and even in medicine, but also introduces us to the 
mainsprings of the ethics in the philosophy of the Greeks and Rom- 
ans which looked with indulgence on suicide, practised by so many 
of the stoics though not countenanced by all of them, and universally 
abhorred by the populace. The exigencies of the state prevents 
anyone from putting into action his belief that any particular one of 
his fellow men has lived long enough, but the moralists of these early 
organizations almost invariably commended the man who came to 
that conclusion as to himself and acted accordingly. The conviction 
that life is unbearable has its roots then in the earliest records of 
mankind and it is only in our day we have seen a strong moral senti- 
ment against the practice of suicide rather ridiculously enacted into 
statutes, but of course no state could exist whose individuals preferred 
not to await the conviction and convenience of others in this matter 
of killing the sick and aged. Herodotus says, however, of the Mas- 
sagete, “there is no specified time of life for it, but when a man gets 
to be very old all his relatives gather around him and use him and 
also with him sheep and goats as a sacrifice to the gods.’ In the 
previous paper on Herodotus in this journal I have alluded to a like 
rumor he relates of a people in further India, who kill and eat their 
relatives before they are unfit for food, but with the same sad con-’ 
victions as to the worthlessness of life. . With interested motives 
such as this it is a little surprising to hear of the survival of such 
people, with convictions and practices apparently unchanged, into 
comparatively recent times. 


We get another hint from Strabo.* According to him it is men- 
tioned by Menander in a lost play and there existed a law in a state, 
probably more advanced in organization that the Massagete, em- 
bodying the unfortunate joke of Osler in a statute. Menander makes 
one of his characters say: “Phanias, that is a good law of the Ceans. 
Who cannot live comfortably, let him not live miserably.” It is 
another instance of the fact to which I have so often drawn atten- 
tion, there is no modern joke whose counterpart can not be found 


* Ibid, 1. 201. 
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among people of the ancient civilizations, which, though ancient are 
still our own. Strabo says the law ordained that those above sixty 
years of age should be compelled to drink hemlock in order that there 
might be sufficient food for the rest. Ceos is an island in the Aegean. 
It is said that once when they were being besieged by the Athenians 
a decree was passed to the effect that the older persons, fixing the age, 
should be put to death and that in consequence the besiegers retired, 
—whether horrified at the cruel order or discouraged in the attempt 
to take a place whose citizens were so resolute to defend it. 
“Diodorus Siculus® tells how at Meroe in Ethiopia the priests of 
the gods who were the most powerful of all men send whensoever 
they please to the King telling him to put himself to death, as such is 
the pleasure of the gods. Many of the ancient tyrants, Nero as to 
Seneaca, it is said, gave the same gracious privilege to some of their 
courtiers who were annoying. But Ergamenes bred in the Grecian 
discipline was the first to disobey the order at Meroe. He went there 
and cut the throats of all the priests and did away with that and 
many other customs. It was a bloody but a necessary step toward the 
better organization of society, for it is easy to see into what abuses the 
impulse of primitive men to escape the evils of life lead them. It 
would not be superfluous in the interest of sanity in the world to 
take the modern medical defenders of euthanasia by the hand and 
lead them back to Herodotus and the paths of historical experience 
which diverge from him in order to show them the evils their own 
limited intelligence would inaugurate as a new refinement of a late 
stage of culture. 

It would not be uninteresting to refer to some of the data with 
which modern ethnology furnishes us on this subject, to the implica- 
tions of which Herodotus opens his pages. From these it is quite 
evident that very horrid practices prevailed with a background of the 
principles of euthanasia and we have found evidence they secured 
entrance even into the statutes, at least the practices of the islands of 
the Aegean which nursed the infancy of the civilization of which we 
are the heirs. But this record can be found so much more fully set 
forth in some of the volumes of Frazer’s Golden Bough, that I shall 
seek for it no further than the few notes I have on hand. Hale’? 
had already told us many years ago that when the Fijis were sick, 
man, woman or child, of a lingering disease, their friends “wring 


their heads off or strangle them.’ He was told by the missionaries 
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they knew of only one natural death, all the others having been 
strangled or buried alive. Even before this, Irving had culled from 
the pages of the Fray Roman Pobre Hermito that in the Antilles, at 
the time of Columbus’ voyages a dying Cazique was strangled out of 
respect and, if the cacique in other cases was willing, such favors 
were extended to others he wished to honor. As to the Fijis, Mayer’? 
has more recently said that they believed that as they were at the 
time of death, so would they be in the world to come and they fre- 
quently requested to be strangled or buried alive. The Ahts*® of 
Vancouver and the Tasmanians'* abandoned the old and sick and de- 
formed, and babes so afilicted were thrown by the Spartans into the 
nearest duck pond. The subject of euthanasia in medicine has a 
rather sombre background in modern ethnology as well as in the 
Wisdom of Herodotus. 


” Hale, Horatio: United States Exploring Expedition, 1838-1842. Phila- 
delphia 1846. 

“Irving, Washington: Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions- of 
Columbus. Philadelphia, 1831. 

™ Mayer, Alfred Goldsborough. Popular Science Monthly, June 1915. 

8 Sproat, Gilbert Malcolm: Scenes and Studies of Savage Life. Lon- 
don, 1868. 

* Roth, H. Ling: The Aborigines of Tasmania. Halifax, England, 1899. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT ON THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Reference has been made to the fact that for many generations, 
and until recent years, Massachusetts observed an Annual Fast Day, 
proclaimed by the Governor, and observed more or less generally in 
the churches. This day occurred in 1865 on Thursday, April 13. 
Rev. Dr. George H. Hepworth selected for his sermon on the death 
of Lincoln the remaining portion of a text, the first part of which 
he had used on the previous Thursday. He read his text: 

“Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with them? But the days will come when the bride- 
groom shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast.” (Mat- 
thew ix:15). 

He then said: 

“Brethren, last Thursday morning I read to you the first part of 
the verse which I have chosen for my text. It was a day appointed - 
for fasting, humiliation, and prayer; but so signal had been the vic- 
tories of the few preceding days, that this people, with one accord, 
united their voices in a great chorus of thanksgiving. Little dreamed 
we then, that so soon the latter clause of my text would call this 
mourning nation to the saddest duty of its life. 

“Who can measure the great grief of this people? The blow came 
so unexpectedly, that we hardly yet know how to express our feelings 
in fittings words. Each man weeps for a friend in the loss of this our 
Foremost American Citizen. When the dreadful tidings first flashed 
upon our hearts, it seemed too appalling to be credible. We strug- 
gled against it. The wires have played us false, we said, and we 
almost grew indignant with the tamed lightning which but a few 
hours before had thrown the whole North into such a bewilderment 
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of joy as it told us the story of the fall of Richmond, and which now 
changed our joy into the very bewilderment of woe as it wrote upon 
the bulletin, “The President is dead!” We did not know how much 
we loved that good man, nor how much confidence we had reposed in 
him, until the fearful certainty of our loss assured us. Was ever 
public officer so sincerely mourned before? Every home of the 
North will drop its tear of genuine sorrow upon his grave, for moth- 
ers sent their boys to do the dreadful work of war all the more wil- 
lingly because our commander-in-chief was so prudent, careful, and 
thoughtful; every hamlet will learn the lesson of the hour from its 
draped pulpit when the preacher shall tell how fell the unsullied pa- 
triot from the affections of the whole people into the bosom of im- 
mortal life; every city, from where the Atlantic wave moans its sor- 
row to the rising sun to where the Pacific sighs out its grief to the 
' sinking orb, testifies its respect and love for the great man, by those 
emblems which sadly decorate every public building, if not every 
private residence, and which always tell us that the people’s heart is 
heavy.” —(Boston Sermons, pp. 109-110). 

Rev. Wheelock Craig, speaking at New Bedford, Mass., on Fast 
Day, April 13, had protested against any attempt to limit the joy of 
that day: 

“Tt should be a day of Thanksgiving. The things essential to a 
thanksgiving are that one be joyful, and that he acknowledge God 
as the author of his joy. We have abundant occasion at this time 
for the fulfillment of both of these conditions. We cannot expect 
ever to have so much public occasion for it again. It is a time when 
devout joy should fill the heart of every man and woman and child 
in the land. There are some who appear to feel that they and their 
chosen associates have a monopoly of the joy, and are entitled to 
turn it into a secular and partisan channel; and when they meet per- 
sons not of their own clique, there is a look in their eye, or an utter- 
ance from their lips, which says, What! are you glad too? what 
right have you to participate in this gladness? Such feelings evince 
very great narrowness and illiberality of feeling, and ignorance of 
human nature. Some of the most joyful hearts today are those 
whom the Pharisees of loyalty and patriotism would shut out of their 
synagogue; it is the very fervor of their yearning for such a day of 
peace as this, which has given them hesitancy in approving of some 
of the measures which, under the good providence of God, have 
ripened into this auspicious consummation; and he is a cur of the 
kennel, and a foul fly in the ointment, who mars the jubilant har- 
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mony of the hour by obtruding such objections. Let the men of 
every shade of opinion, in oblivion of the past, come freely forward 
upon the broad national platform, and join us in making the welkin 
ring with exultant shouts. Who can have it in his heart to think of 
private feuds? All who occupy that platform hold out to everyone 
accepting it the hand of welcome.”—(Two Sermons, I, pp. 6-7). 

But on Sunday, April 23, he said: 

“It was indeed true, as we agreed a week ago, that we were in a 
dream. We were smitten down and stunned by the terrible blow. 
And all our utterances, in those first hours of our dismay, partook of 
incoherency of somnambulism. On Wednesday, the day of the fun- 
eral solemnities, our slumbers, instead of being dispelled, had grown 
deeper and more bewildering than ever. Our minds were taken up 
with strange, superficial aspects of our condition, and we but dimly 
discerned them after all. The hurried confusion of those swift, wild 
days, the midnight alarm, the nocturnal vigils, the constant thrill of 
the nerves, and the weight upon the brain, the draped buildings, and 
the silent, grotesque, melancholy streets—these absorbed our thoughts, 
and precluded reflection upon profounder elements of the distressing 
theme. I am not sure that we have attained a thorough spiritual 
calm even yet; but, to a certain extent, the leaven has had opportu- 
nity to fulfill its work in our spirits; and we are therefore better 
prepared than we then were to do what we did not then attempt— 
that is, investigate the full nature of our calamity, and form an esti- 
mate of our loss.”—(Two Sermons, II, p. 3-4). 

He declared that he was not a politician, but he called for loyalty 
to God and the Government. 

“There are not a few of us who can never be politicians, in the 
technical sense. We join no organizations. We acknowledge no 
partisan designations. We march under no other than the national 
banner. We incur, without a murmur, the obloquy and the misrep- 
resentation to which this course subjects us; for such a course is the 
tribute exacted of us by our vocation, by our training, by our habits 
of life. It is not in us to be politicians; and the attempt to be such 
would detract from our Christian effectiveness in our chosen lines 
of service. But we are patriots. We are loyal men. Our hearts 
and our voices are with the government in every hour of its extrem- 
ity. And as, in the days of the taking of Fort Sumter, we said to 
President Lincoln, and to those enlisted with him in supporting the 
government, so now we say to President Johnson and to his adher- 
ents, We are with you; count us in on your side; our help is not 
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of much account, but such as it is, you shall have it. Keep the 
ship of state headed as President Lincoln had headed her, when 
his patriotic grasp fell from the helm, and all that we can do, 
we will do, to assist you in sailing her. And let no man of such 
a spirit give way to despair. God will help us, and all shall yet 
be well. When President Taylor died, men’s hearts failed them 
for fear. On that occasion Henry Clay happened to be visiting 
Newport. A friend, calling on him, uttered the observation, the 
nation cannot stand up under this blow. You are wrong, rejoined 
Mr. Clay; President Taylor was a great man, and his death inflicts 
a great loss; but no man’s life is indispensable to the prosperity of 
this government. Let us partake of that trustful spirit evinced by 
Henry Clay. Let us feel that underneath us are the everlasting 
arms.’—(II, pp. 11-12). 

The contrast between Thursday’s jubilant fast and Sunday’s 
tragic Easter was mentioned by many of the preachers in New Eng- 
land. Rev. W. R. Nicholson said: 

“T know how hard it is, at times, for the stricken heart, under the 
shock of terrible and scathing bereavement, to school itself (I will 
not say into submission, or resignation, for these are, comparatively, 
tame words) into joyous, hopeful, filial trust. 

“T know what extraordinary and mighty reasons there are to tempt 
us, in spite of all the signs of wise design and overruling Providence 
in the past, to treat this event as being too ill-timed to furnish occa- 
sion for the exercise of these Christian graces, or to be regarded as 
anything else than a bad chance-stroke, full of disastrous portent to 
the fortunes of our country. 

I know how prone are the shocked sensibilities of some to arouse 
the fear of strange evils that throw their shadows before, (as a patri- 
otic woman and mother expressed it yesterday), of a Reign of Terror 
like that which racked revolutionary France in the days of Robes- 
pierre. 

“T know how a dreadful depression of spirit is likely to be pro- 
duced by the contrast between the tone of the last public service in 
this sanctuary and the tone of the present; between the glowing 
scene of Thursday, when a Fast was turned into a Festival by that 
last triumph of our arms, which seemed like a new proclamation from 
the Supreme Governor of the world, and the more than funereal 
gloom that overcasts our lurid sky at this hour, and turns the greatest 
Festival of Christendom into a Fast, to the sickened heart of Christi- 
an patriotism. I know this, and I feel the oppressiveness of the 
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murky air laden with rumors of coming trouble.”—(Boston Sermons, 
pp. 133-134). 

In the Episcopal churches it appears to have been more difficult to 
change the order of service to fit the calamity. At St. Paul’s Church 
in Boston the regular service proceeded. The rector, Rev. W. R. 
Nicholson, told his congregation that on another day, it would have 
been otherwise; but as it was Easter, he asked pardon for “one 
moment’s digression from our usual course.” 

The Rey. Dr. Nicholson spoke as follows: 

“My Brethren, in the extraordinary circumstances in which we 
meet together this morning, I feel unwilling to begin our joyous 
Easter services without a brief word of introduction. I am sure you 
will pardon me for this one moment’s digression from our usual 
course. 

“Easter is the synonym of joy and triumph, and Easter-day has 
come. How sweetly its blessed light has dawned upon us this morn- 
ing. And yet it has brought with it the saddest tidings—yes, in an 
important sense, the saddest tidings—which have ever concerned us 
since we were a people. To-day, our whole land is filled with sorrow 
and mourning; not only so, but with the keenest sense of national 
shame and mortification. It is a dreadful public calamity—in every 
point of view a dreadful public calamity; and certainly it is God’s 
call to us for a yet deeper self-humiliation. The instinct of my 
heart would be to observe this, the first Sunday after so grievous an 
affliction, with such outward expressions of sorrow in our public 
worship as might befit a worshipping congregation. Were it another 
Sunday, the irrepressible grief of our hearts would require us to do 
so. But it is Easter-—the Queen Festival amongst all the glories of 
Gospel Truth. Oh, we cannot shove aside the grandeurs, the heav- 
enly grandeurs, of our Savior’s resurrection! It is the culmination 
of all saving truth; the only light for our darkness, the only joy for 
grief, the only solace in our deepest troubles. Were it the festival of 
an earthly joy, instinctively we should keep silence; but our Easter 
joys are the only medicine, as well for our national wounds, as for 
the individual heart. 

“If properly looked at then; if these services are not construed as 
an esthetic show, a mere parade; if we bear in mind that it is God’s 
own truth which here concerns us; surely nothing could be more 
appropriate, even for so direful a calamity, than are these Easter 
services. Let our hearts be chastened; let us sink in self-humilia- 
tion deep and sincere; let us lift our eyes to Jesus in faith strong and 
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simple—then, all the more because of our present national grievance, 
oh, all the more, strike the very highest notes of Easter joy and tri- 
umph! 

And may the benediction of our God descend and brood over us, 
in these our precious services !—(Boston Sermons, pp. 125-126). 

James Freeman Clark would appear to have used a considerable 
portion of his Easter sermon. His text was, “Who hath abolished 
death” (2 Timothy 1:10), and his opening paragraphs were appar- 
ently those of his sermon as originally planned. The decorations of 
the church, also, were those of Easter, save for the addition of a 
national flag, draped in mourning. But after the opening paragraphs, 
the theme changed. He then said: 

“When the awful news came yesterday morning of the assassina- 
tion of our President and of Mr. Seward, and the other murders which 
accompanied those acts, it seemed impossible to dress this church with 
flowers, impossible to keep Easter Sunday with joy to-day. As on 
Thursday we changed a Fast into a Thanksgiving, so it seemed to be 
necessary to-day to change this feast of joy into a day of fasting and 
sorrow. Yet, after all, the feelings and convictions appropriate to 
Easter are what we need to-day. When we say “Christ is arisen,” 
we are lifted into that higher faith which is our only support and 
comfort in calamities like these. 

“Perhaps the crime committed last Friday night, in Washington, 
is the worst ever committed on any Good Friday since the crucifixion 
of Christ. It was not only assassination—for despots and tyrants 
have been assassinated—but it was parricide; for Abraham Lincoln 
was as a father to the whole nation. The nation felt orphaned yester- 
day morning, when the black tidings came; for during these four 
years we had come to depend on the cautious wisdom, the faithful 
conscience, the shrewdness, the firmness, the patriotism of our good 
President. We have all quarrelled with him at times; we wished 
he would go faster; we wished he had more imagination, more en- 
thusiasm: but we forget all our complaints to-day, in the sense of a 
great and irreparable calamity. Had he been a tyrant and despot, 
there would have been the excuse for the act which we make for 
Brutus and Cassius; but the chief fault of Abraham Lincoln was that 
he was too forgiving to his enemies, too much disposed to yield to 
those from whom he differed, and to follow public opinion instead of 
controlling it. He could not bear to punish those who deserved it; 
and the man who will suffer the most from his death is his murderer, 
for had Lincoln lived, he would have forgiven him. Simple in his 
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manners, unostentatious, and without pretence; saying his plain 
word in the most direct way, and then leaving off ; he yet commanded 
respect by the omnipresence of an honest purpose, and the evident 
absence of all personal vanity and all private ends. Since Henry 
IV. fell by the dagger of Ravaillac, no such woe has been wrought 
on a nation by the hand of an assassin. Good Friday was well cho- 
sen as the day—a day dedicated to the murder of benefactors and 
Saviours. We shall miss him often in the years to come, for when 
shall we find among politicians one so guileless; among strong men 
one with so little wilfulness; among wise men one with so much 
heart; among conservative men one so progressive; among reform- 
ers one so prudent? Hated by the South from that instinct which 
makes bad men hate the goodness which stands between them and 
their purpose, he never hated back; reviled by the most shameless 
abuse, he never reviled again. Constant amid defeat and disaster, 
he was without exultation in success. After the surrender of Lee, 
he caused to be written on the Capitol the words, ‘Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory. 

And so we find him mourned equally by the conservative and the 
progressive wing of the loyal people, because he was in reality a thor- 
oughly conservative and a thoroughly progressive man. Both could 
depend on him as truly their own leader. For his moderation was 
not the negative moderation of a compromise which balances between 
two extremes, but the positive moderation of the large sincerity which 
accepts the truth on both sides. The Conservatives knew that he 
was sincerely cautious, and were sure he would never act rashly. 
The Progressives knew that he was sincerely ready to reform evils; 
and though he might move slowly, certain to move forword. 

“Fortunate man! who thus exhausted the experience of life, be- 
ginning as a splitter of rails and ending in a chair higher than a mon- 
arch’s throne; studying his grammer by the fire-light of a log cabin 
when a boy; when a man, addressing the senate and people from the 
capitol of a great nation; tried by hardship, hardened by labor, 
toughened by poverty, developed by opportunity, trained by well-ful- 
filled duties, chosen by God to be the emancipator of a race, and the 
saviour of a nation’s life; and then, having finished his work and 
seen the end near, crowned with the martyr’s halo, to be made im- 
mortal through all history and all time as the chief actor in the great- 
est drama of modern days. Happy in life; happy also in the oppor- 
tunity of death.” (Boston Sermons, pp. 96-98). 

Without a single exception, so far as I have noted, the ministers 
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praised Lincoln; but they were too near him to praise him as he de- 
served. They qualified their praise, but on the whole were just. 
Dr. Henry B. Smith, later eminent as a theologian, said: 

“Abraham Lincoln was not a model man, but he was a representa- 
tive man. Called to what was at that juncture the very highest and 
most important post in the world’s affairs, he so discharged the sacred 
trust and bore the heavy burden laid upon him, that now all men see 
that he was a faithful, wise and sagacious ruler, misled by no ex- 
tremes, blinded by no false lights, wedded to no impracticable theory, 
waiting for events long enough to study them, yet speaking and acting 
decisively when the opportunity came; thus being the man we needed 
to represent us in the perilous times when he was called to play so 
high a part. Many were oft asking for sharper words and more 
abrupt action; others were ever fearful that rashness would rule 
the hour and hurry us on to anarchy. But there was a wise man at 
the helm, and his hand, and his alone, has firmly held it during these 
four eventful years; and through all danger the ship of state has 
made its course, avoiding the shoals and the breakers, until it is now 
sailing on again, the storm behind it, upon the broad and open sea. 
It is verily God that hath wrought this; and he wrought it through 
the mingled caution and firmness of our late President. 


“Mr. Lincoln, we say, was a representative man in his epoch—a 
fair representative of the best average character of the loyal people 
of the United States in our great crisis. Though he had not the 
breeding and mien of the courtier, he had the breeding and bearing 
of a strong and genuine manhood. God does not always choose 
those persons to execute his purposes, whom short-sighted men might 
think best fitted for the task. Hard work requires strong muscles. 
When great principles are to be maintained, we need manly sense, 
unblemished integrity, and practical sagacity, rather than fine-spun 
theories, courtly grace, or the arts of the skillful demagogue. Ina 
great crisis, the demand is for a man in whom we can have entire 
confidence. He may make mistakes, for he is human; but he will 
rectify them, for he is intent on the public welfare. We like a strong 
man, of whom it can be truly said, that he means well, and is about 
right. This is better than genius, or eloquence, or external polish; it 
is better than either conservatism or radicalism, for it is the mean be- 
tween the two. Such a man the people found in Abraham Lincoln; 
and they gave him their confidence in spite of the mere politicians 
and wire-pullers. He was emphatically our representative man. He 
was this in his homely sense, his practical shrewdness, his love of a 
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good story and an apt illustration, his logical use of the queerest an- 
ecdotes, his constant appeals to a roundabout common-sense; as also 
in his kindliness of heart, his sympathy with the details of private 
griefs, and his magnanimity towards his enemies.”—(Our Martyred 
President, pp. 372-373). 

Rev. Dr. S. D. Burchard was fortunate in having at hand a lec- 
ture which he had preached while Lincoln was living, and was able 
to quote paragraphs from that address. Apparently not every one 
had agreed with it when he first delivered it, but, he said: 

“In a lecture delivered in this place a year ago, I characterized him 
as ‘the type man of the age.’ Now that deatth has ensphered and im- 
mortalized him, and disarmed envious and malignant criticism, I may 
venture to quote what I then said, without fear of giving offence to 
any one.” 

“Having thus presented Jefferson Davis as the type and exponent 
of Southern civilization, we come now briefly to consider our type 
man, or the exponent of Northern civilization. 

“The two forms of civilization are distinctly before you, the 
bases on which they respectively rest, the principles which they em- 
body, and the spirit with which they are animated. And of all the 
men now before the public eye, whether in the cabinet or in the field, 
Abraham Lincoln, the censured and the praised, is our ideal, the im- 
personation of republican principles, the thinker, and the type man of 
the age! I am aware that this avowal is in advance of the popular 
sentiment, but posterity will do him justice and give him his appro- 
priate niches in the temple of fame. He is not perfect; he needs 
refinement and taste. Just as our civilization is not perfect; it is 
in its boyhood state; it needs development, especially in its esthetic 
forms. It is not graceful; nor wrought out into perfect symmetry 
and beauty. Neither is Lincoln handsome; but he is frank, gener- 
ous, and true. He has muscle and sinew. He has wrought in the 
log cabin; on the flatboats of the Mississippi; he has wrestled with 
poverty and the tall forest trees of the West. He is, in the strictest 
sense, a man of the working classes. He was born to the inheritance 
of hard work as truly as the poorest laborer’s son that digs in the 
field; and yet, by the strength of his intellect and by his untiring de- 
votion to truth and right, he has come up, through an ascending 
series, from the walks of the lowly, and from the toils of a day-labor- 
er, to stand at the head of one of the most powerful nations on the 
earth! Is he not great? Is he not entitled to our confidence and 
esteem ?’’—(Our Martyred President, pp. 263-264) 
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Dr. Burchard was confident that all his hearers would now agree 
with what he had said of Lincoln a year before. He went further 
and declared that he believed that even the men and the newspapers 
that had abused Lincoln were never quite honest in it: 

“But where are his accusers now? The Daily News and the 
World, that never had a kind word to offer—that indulged in un- 
measured vituperation and abuse while he was living, are among the 
first to do him honor now that he is dead. Have they been con- 
verted? Has death changed their views? No, my brethren; in 
their deep heart they knew that Abraham Lincoln was honest and 
true to his country’s weal. But they were under the ban of party, 
and could not speak peaceably of him. His acts survive him; his 
deeds live, and by these, though dead, he yet speaketh. Posterity 
will do justice to his memory, and he will be known in history as the 
great Emancipator—the savior of his country. The almost universal 
feeling even now is, that in his death liberty has lost her greatest 
champion, humanity her truest friend, and America her purest pa- 
triot.”—(Our Martyred President, p. 267). 

Edward Everett Hale said: 

“T dare not trust myself to speak a word regarding this simple, 
godly, good, great man, who, in a moment, has been called from the 
rule over a few cities to be master over many things, in that higher 
service where he enters into the joy of his Lord. To speak of him 
I must seek some other hour. Our lesson for to-day is, that the 
kingdom of God comes, and is eternal. The republic, if in simple 
faith it strive to make itself a part of that kingdom, lives forever. 
When we built this church, four years ago, we painted here upon the 
wall before you the beginning of the angels’ song, in the words: 

‘Glory to God in the highest.’ 

“It was in the very outset of war; our own boys were coming 
home to us bleeding from the field, or were lying dead after the battle. 
And we stayed our hands at those words. We did not add the other 
words of the promise. But when last Sunday came, with its glad 
tidings, when it seemed as if we had endured to the very end, we ven- 
tured, in the fulfilment of the glad prophecy, to complete our imper- 
fect inscription, and to add here the rest of the blessed legend : 

‘And on earth peace, good will toward men.’ ” 
—(Boston Sermons, p. 274). 

There are singularly few direct references to Booth. Here is one 
by Rev. Henry J. Fox: 

“With regard to the assassin, there is no ingenuity by which he 
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can escape his doom. He may be hidden for a while; he may wan- 
der like a wild beast through the tangled briars of impassable swamps, 
but go where he may, the wide world will be to him a vast prison- 
house. Untamed brutes, hungry though they may be for blood, will 
slink away abashed at his approach. Men will hunt him as they 
would a tiger that had robbed them of their sons. He will be 
branded by rulers and people everywhere as a second Cain, and as 
the enemy of his race. Even the cannibal king of Dahomey would 
surrender him to the merited vengeance which he has invoked. If 
he could even evade, for a time, the avenging hands of his fellow- 
men, he cannot escape from himself.” —(Our Martyred President, pp. 
343-344). 

Dr. William Ives Budington of Brooklyn was one of the preach- 
ers who found occasion for severe words of denunciation, and an 
opportunity for a fling at the loose theology of the time: 

“People are talking of justice now, not forgiveness. There is for 
the moment wild talk of vengeance; for one extreme is apt to gener- 
ate another; and vengeance is an extreme, but no more so than in- 
discriminate pardon. Before this war broke out, a lax theology pre- 
vailed amongst us, which had succeeded, to a considerable extent, in 
banishing from our pulpits, and from the minds of our people, the 
old and vital doctrines of the Gospel, the intrinsic evil of sin, and the 
absolute necessity of penalties to vindicate the law of God, and, by 
consequence, the need of an infinite atonement to open the way for 
pardon. Men ceased to fear God, or reverence his law; the guilt 
of sin was denied, it was only a mistake at worst; hell was derided 
as a superstition; and many were lapsing into infidelity and atheism. 
At the same time, and by legitimate consequence, low views were en- 
tertained of government, as God’s ordinance, capital punishments 
were abolished, penitentiaries were no longer penal, criminals were 
sympathyzed with, and pitied rather than blamed, and the greatest 
criminals were the most shielded; treason had shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of a political theory, and was no longer a crime, much less the 
greatest crime known to the statute-book and possible to the citizen, 
while murder had lost its revolting character, by no longer putting 
the murderer’s life in peril. From all this the war, we thought, had 
redeemed us; it had certainly taught us fundamental lessons of right 
and wrong, and made a chasm between them, in the blood of our 
sons, which nothing ever seemed able to fill up. But with the success 
of the national arms, and the comparative subsidence of the rebellion, 
there was fast returning upon us our old and loose way of thinking 
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and talking. Bloody treason began to be whitewashed; and the 
chief traitors found apologists, and men pleaded for the lives 
of traitors, who would have been the first to fall by assassination 
had the treason triumphed. How far this reaction would have gone, . 
but for the last great crime of the rebellion, none can tell. The 
dying viper might, and probably would have been nursed into life 
again by the warm confidence of a country into whose bosom it had 
struck its venomous fangs. The genius and the virtues of the mili- 
tary leaders of the South were praised, as if the brilliant qualities of 
criminals, instead of enhancing, diminished the crime. A base-born 
hero-worship was already preparing to sacrifice the sacred interests 
of right to the pretensions of a proud aristocracy. But blessed be 
God! we have been spared this shame; in the hour of our triumph 
we have not been permitted to fall down, and beg pardon of our con- 
quered foes for the heroism of our slaughtered sons. God’s provi- 
dence has saved us this! The wrath of man has been allowed one 
more expression, that we may not mistake, and that all the world 
may know, the malice, strong in death, of this man-hating and God- 
defying rebellion! It has stood for its picture once more, lest 
through the smoke of battle the features of the demon should he ob- 
scured; now upon the dark back-ground of the war, like a retiring 
tempest, a miscreant leaps upon the stage, brandishing the assassin’s 
dagger, exulting in the murder of our good President! Blessed be 
God! the wrath of man shall praise Him!”—(Our Martyred Presi- 
dent, pp. 123-5). 

That Lincoln had been too lenient, and the generous terms ac- 
corded Lee in his surrender to General Grant were dangerously kind, 
was felt by some ministers, including Dr. E. B. Webb of Boston: 

I do not criticise the parole which was granted, though, for the 
life of me, I cannot see one shadow of reason for expecting it will be 
kept by men who have broken their most solemn and deliberate oath 
to the same government. It was not kept by the rebels who took it 
at Vicksburg. Nor will I criticise, for I cannot understand, the poli- 
cy which allows General Lee to commend his captured army for “de- 
votion to country,’ and “duty faithfully performed.” But I consid- 
ered the manner in which the parole was indorsed and interpreted as 
practically insuring a pardon; and to pardon them is a violation of 
my instincts, as it is of the laws of the land, and of the laws of God. 
I believe in the exercise of magnanimity; but mercy to those leaders 
is eternal cruelty to this nation; is an unmitigated, unmeasured curse 
to unborn generations! It is a wrong against which every fallen 
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soldier in his grave, from Pennsylvania to Texas, utters an indignant 
and unsilenced rebuke. Because of this mawkish leniency, four 
years ago, treason stalked in the streets, and boasted defiance in the 
halls of the Capitol; secession organized unmolested, and captured 
our neglected forts and starving garrisons. Because of a drivelling, 
morbid, perverted sense of justice, the enemy of the government has 
been permitted to go at large, under the shadow of the Capitol, all 
through this war. God only knows how much we have suffered for 
the lack of justice. And now to restore these leaders seems like 
moral insanity. Better than this, give us back the stern, inflexible 
indignation of the old Puritan, and the lex talionts of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver. Our consciences are debauched, our instincts confounded, 
our laws set aside, by this indorsement of a blind, passionate philan- 
thropy. 

“Theodore Parker has a passage in his work on religion, in which 
he gathers into heaven the debauchee, the swarthy Indian, the im- 
bruted Calmuck, and the grim-faced savage, with his hands still red 
and reeking with the blood of his slaughtered human victims. And 
the idea, to me, of placing the leaders of this diabolical rebellion in a 
position where they might come again red-handed into the councils 
of the nation, is equally revolting and sacrilegious. It makes me 
shudder. And yet I think there was an indecent leniency beginning 
to manifest itself towards them, which would have allowed to these 
men, by and by, votes and honors and lionizing. The soldiers did not 
relish this prospect. They are not to be deceived by the misapplication 
of the term magnanimity to an act that turns loose into the bosom of 
society the men who systematically murdered our prisoners by star- 
vation, and again and again shot prisoners of war after they had sur- 
rendered.”—( Boston Sermons, pp. 155-156). 

There were those who felt that Lincoln died in a favorable time. 
Had he lived, he would have been mightily burdened with the cares 
of reconstruction; perhaps it was better that he died at the very 
zenith of his glory. Of those who struck this note, Dr. John E. Todd 
was one: 

“For President Lincoln himself, perhaps there was no_ better 
time to pass away. He fell in the very height of glory. Just re- 
established in the Presidential chair by the overwhelming choice of 
his countrymen, risen into the profound respect of the civilized world, 
permitted to see his long watchings and toils crowned with success, 
to rejoice in the stupendous military achievements, in the prospect of 
speedy peace, and in the assured approach of universal freedom, to 
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fall honored by all men, wept by a nation, in the bosom of his family, 
with his cabinet around him, with a nation waiting in tears, in the 
hope of the gospel, was a death becoming a Christian patriot,—a glori- 
ous death to die. It may be that he could not, in a hundred years, 
have found a moment in which to fall so lamented, or leave behind 
him such a memory. Henceforth a humble tomb in the capital of 
Illinois will divide with Mount Vernon the homage and pilgrimages 
of our countrymen. Perhaps if these mighty dead, the leaders in the 
two wars for freedom, are permitted to revisit their resting-places, 
the murdered President will experience the greater joy, in finding 
not only his head-stone worn with the kisses of his own race, but the 
sods of his grave sprinkled with the tears of eyes that used to weep 
in the house of bondage. 

“God bless the memory of Abraham Lincoln! 

“God bless the President! 

“God in his mercy bless and save these United States of Amer- 
ica!” —(Boston Sermons, p. 87). 

Dr. Chandler Robbins was one of those who believed that Lincoln 
had died at a time advantageous for his own fame, but whether it 
was a good time for the country, he was not sure: 

“Moreover, we cannot but feel that he has died in a good time for 
himself ; in a moment of joy, in an hour of hope and triumph, in the 
midst of peaceful and generous thoughts, while offering grateful as- 
pirations to God, and devising acts of forgiveness and magnanimity 
towards man. Though the manner of his death is shocking to us, 
yet we should not forget that to jim it was without a pang. Though 
we contemplate the vileness of the instrument with indignation and 
abhorrence, yet he himself had no suspicion of the malignity of which 
he was the victim, and no feeling of revenge towards the murderer 
who hurried him to rest. 

“Whether he has died also in a good time for his country and for 
us, remains yet to be revealed. That Providence designs this event 
for the ultimate good of the nation we will not, we cannot doubt. 
But of what nature that good may be, and in what ways it may be 
accomplished, only the future will disclose.”’—(Boston Sermons, pp. 
219-220). 

Rey. Warren H. Cudworth of Boston felt that Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation had saved him much anxiety and sorrow: 

“Had President Lincoln lived on through the entire term of his 
office, being in our midst, and not always the representative of our 
ideas. no doubt he would often have failed of appreciation, had he 
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not provoked opposition, and some of his measures or recommenda- 
tions would have been sharply criticised, if not severely censured. 


“But now, as it were, he has bequeathed to us the principles of his 
administration as an inheritance bought and sealed with his blood, all 
the more sacred and binding upon us because he no longer lives to 
expound and enforce them himself. The more they are examined, 
applied and tested, the more they must be valued; the more thor- 
oughly and faithfully they are adhered to, the more highly will they 
be esteemed.” —( Boston Sermons, p. 208). 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler was one of the men who believed that 
Lincoln’s work was finished, and his life-work complete: 

“Did Lincoln die too soon? For us and the world he did; but not 
for himself. It is all sadly right. God’s will be done! The time 
had come when, like Samson, our beloved leader could slay more by 
his death than in his life. He has slain the accursed spirit of slavery 
yet lurking in the North. He has slain the last vestige of sympathy 
with the discomfited rebellion in every candid foreign mind. That 
pistol’s flash has revealed the slave-drivers’ conspiracy to the world— 

‘Not only doomed, but damned.’ 

“Our father died at the right time; for his mighty work was done. 
He lived to see the rebellion in its last agonies; he lived to enter 
Richmond amid the acclamations of the liberated slave, and to sit 
down in the arch-traitor’s deserted seat; he lived until Sumter’s flag 
rose again like a star of Bethlehem in the southern sky, and then, 
with the martyr’s crown upon his brow, and with four million broken 
fetters in his hand, he went up to meet his God.”—( Our Martyred 
President, p. 171). 

The Philadelphia sermons appear to have been delivered mainty 
on Sunday, the 23rd, when Lincoln’s body, then on its way to New 
York and Springfield, was lying in state in Philadelphia. Several of 
the sermons were printed. Phillip Brooks was at that time rector 
in Philadelphia, and his sermon is most eagerly sought of those de- 
livered in that city. He said: 

“While I speak to you today, the body of the President who ruled 
this people is lying honored and loved, in our city. It is impossible 
with that sacred presence in our midst for me to stand and speak of 
him today; and I therefore undertake to do what I had intended to 
do at some future time, to invite you to study with me the character 
of Abraham Lincoln, the impulses of his life, and the causes of his 
death. I know how hard it is to do rightly, how impossible it is to 
do it worthily. But I shall speak with confidence because I speak to 
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those who love him, and whose ready love will fill out the deficiencies 
in a picture which my words will weakly try to draw. I can only 
promise you to speak calmly, conscientiously, affectionately, and with 
what understanding of him I can command.” (pp. 3-4). 

He spoke with emotion and deep reverence for the character of 
Lincoln and stern hatred of slavery, the cause of his death. His 
closing paragraph has a beautiful reference to Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

“He stood once on the battlefield of our own state, and said of 
the brave men who saved it words as noble as any countryman of ours 
ever spoke. Let us stand in the country he had saved, and which is 
to be his grave and monument, and say of Abraham Lincoln what he 
said of the soldiers who died at Gettysburg. He stood there with 
their graves before him, and these are the words he said: ‘We can- 
not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men who struggled here have consecrated it far beyond 
our power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living rather to be dedicated to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
Government of the people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. May God make us worthy of the memory 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

In St. Louis there were outspoken sermons of admiration for 
Lincoln and loyalty to the country which he served. One that was 
delivered by Rev. Samuel J. Nichols, in the Second Presbyterian 
Church had as its text “There was no such deed done nor seen from 
the day that the children of Israel came out of Egypt.” (Judges 
xvix 130). 

Rarest of the St. Louis sermons is one delivered by Rev. Hugo 
Krebs, in the Church of the Holy Ghost. It was delivered in Ger- 
man, and translated into English by “a lady hearer.” His text was, 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead? Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things and to enter into his glory?” (Luke xxiv:5, 26). 
His sermon as printed is full of emphatic utterances in bold face 
type, and appears to have stirred his congregation powerfully. 

Another sermon, delivered in German, attracted so much atten- 
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tion as to require its translation. It was preached at Skippackville, 
Pennsylvania, by Rev. Abraham Grater. It was printed in German 
in several German newspapers, and then printed in English in pam- 
phlet form. Its text was, “Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that 
it is expedient for us that one man should die for the people, and the 
whole nation perish not.” (John xx:50). 

Rey. Frederick Starr, Jr., who was just leaving the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Penn Yan, New York, preached on the death 
of Lincoln in that pulpit on Easter morning, and on his arrival at the 
North Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, repeated the sermon, which 
that congregation caused to be printed. His sermon was a vigorous 
indicment of slavery and its defenders, and it exalted Abraham Lin- 
coln to a place beside John Brown. 

Of the sermons delivered in Cincinnati on the morning of Easter, 
at least one, that by Rev. A. D. Mayo, is preserved in pamphlet form. 
It is a strong, brave sermon. 

Cincinnati had spent Friday, the day of the assassination, in hi- 
larious glee, as the day when the flag was raised again over Sumter. 
Several men who were alleged to be disloyal were roughly treated. 
On Saturday, the news of the death of Lincoln was a signal for a 
grief mingled with fierce indignation. At Pike’s Opera House, 
Junius Brutus Booth, brother of John Wilkes Booth, was closing a> 
two week’s engagement. It need not be said that he did not play on 
Saturday night. The handbills were taken down from the boards, 
and the opera house was closed, and Booth’s brother quietly left 
town. When the opera house reopened, it was for a service very 
different than had been planned. 

A number of Cincinnati ministers preached on the death of Lin- 
coln at their services on Sunday morning, but Rev. M. P. Gaddis of 
the Methodist Church on Sixth Street announced his purpose to de- 
liver his sermon on Lincoln that evening. The newspapers of the 
next day state that scenes of great excitement attended this discourse. 
The crowd was many times as large as the church would hold, and it 
was announced that the service would be held in Mozart Hall. The 
janitor, however, declined to open the house without the permission 
from the owners, who could not be found. It was then announced 
that Mr. Gaddis would deliver the sermon to as many as could get 
into the church, but the crowd would not hear to this. Pike’s Opera 
House was engaged and opened, and although the hour was late, the 
house was packed. Hundreds were turned away after the last inch 
of standing room was taken. Mr. Gaddis appeared on the platform 
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at an hour when the service should have been dismissed rather than 
begun, and delivered a stirring sermon from the text, “Know ye not 
that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 
Again and again, as the newspapers assure us, the audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Gaddis’ address, and it was printed in pamphlet form. 

The people of Chicago could not wait until Sunday morning for 
an expression of their sorrow. On Saturday night they packed 
Bryan Hall, every inch of seating room being taken, and it is stated 
in the daily papers that those who gained admittance were few in 
comparison to the multitude who were turned away. At this meet- 
ing impromptu addresses were delivered by Senator Lyman Trum- 
bull, and a number of laymen and ministers. Among the latter were 
Rev. Brook McVicar, Robert Collyer and O. H. Tiffany. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressive of the grief of the city over the death 
of the President. 

On Easter practically every Chicago minister seems to have de- 
voted his sermon to the event, but so far as is known none of these 
sermons were printed in pamphlet form. The Saturday night meet- 
ing and the plans for the meetings on the following Wednesday may 
have taken something from the edge of interest in particular sermons. 
The newspapers quoted from addresses on Sunday morning, by Rev. 
O. H. Tiffany, Rev. Dr. Humphrey and Bishop Duggan. One of 
the most outspoken of those addresses was by Bishop Duggan in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, paying high tribute to the greatness of 
Lincoln, and especially to his attribute of mercy. 

On the Wednesday following there were services in nearly all the 
churches. The Methodists combined in a large meeting in the First 
Methodist Church, which was addressed by several ministers. Rev. 
Dr, Charles H. Fowler, who later became Bishop, delivered an ad- 
dress on that day which was afterward expanded into an oration 
which became one of the best known of all eulogies on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln and is published in his volume of Memorial Ad- 
dresses. 

Oak Park, in suburban Chicago, was a tiny village in 1865 and 
had one single church, the Congregational, whose pastor was a young 
man, Rev. Cornelius E. Dickinson, who had been ordained less than 
two years. Dr. Dickinson is still living and remembers well the ex- 
periences of the day. He cast aside the sermon which he had ready 
for Easter and on Saturday evening and Sunday morning wrote a 
new sermon, from the text: 

“And Moses said unto the people, fear ye not, stand still, and see 
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the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work for you today: for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen today, ye shall see them again no more 
for ever.” (Exodus xiv:13). 

He says that the sermon itself has long since disappeared, but that 
he remembers that it was complimented by members of the congrega- 
tion and appeared to be in accord with their feelings. Concerning 
the sermon itself he says: 

“T only remember that I treated this as a mysterious providence 
but said that we must consider that God was over all and we must 
have faith that it would result in good.” 

The little white church was draped in mourning and Dr. Dickin- 
son remembers that the crepe hung there for several weeks, probably 
until after the burial service in Springfield. 

Interesting as are the sermons delivered in the cities, those de- 
livered in the towns and villages are yet more so. Among the rare 
items, “Not in Fish,” that is, so rare that they were not known to be 
in any collection at the time Judge Fish made his Bibliography of 
Lincolniana, is one by Rev. Isaac Smith, at Foxboro, Mass. This 
interests me greatly, for I spend my summers at Foxboro. Un- 
known to Fish, also, is one by Rev. Samuel Gorman, at Canton, Ohio. 
Another unlisted item is the sermon of Rev. David Belden, delivered 
in Nevada. Less rare, but desirable, are the sermons by Rev. Robert 
F. Sample, at Bedford, Pennsylvania; Rev. Henry Clark of Poult- 
ney, Vermont; Rev. C. Burgess of Panama, New York, and Rev. 
Henry E. Butler, of Panama, New York. At Edgartown, Massa- 
chusetts, a village on Martha’s Vineyard, Rev. S. Reed preached a 
sermon which was printed. 

These village sermons lose nothing by comparison with those de- 
livered in the cities. Apparently the country ministers met the situ- 
ation with as great resourcefulness as the ministers in the cities. 


(To be continued.) 
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tinuity as enunciated by Leibniz. This doctrine may be stated briefly as 
‘Everything happens by degrees,” or as Boscovich says, ‘Nothing happens 
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per saltum’. 


The second assumtion is the doctrine of Impenetrability............ His 
material points have absolutely no magnitude; they are Euclidian points 
having no parts............ The acceptance of this axiom by Boscovich is 
purely theoretical: in fact, it constitutes practically the whole of the theory 
of Boscovich. 


Boscovich claims that he has reduced all the principles of Newton to 
a single principle—namely that given by his “Law of Forces.” 


This edition of the book was paid for mainly by the Government of 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slavenes and the subsidiary expenses 
by private subscription of certain Jugo-Slavs interested in its publication. 
The Slav world has to its credit such names as Copernicus, Lobachevski, 
Mendeljev and Boscovich. 
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Fichte’s celebrated Addresses to the German People in which with splendid effect 
he called upon his fellow countrymen to regenerate and revivify their fatherland 
should be read today by every thinking person who hopes to see Germany once more 
strong and united holding that fine balance of sanity that has always made German 
people masters of thought and masters of industry. 

These addresses were written during the progress of the French Revolution in 
1793. They are based on the rights of the people and the inherent moral freedom of 
man. They caused Fichte to be regarded by conservatives as a dangerous and radi- 
cal teacher. But time has proved the force of his ideas to be one of the greatest in- 
fluences in the building of the German empire and it is to be hoped that this new 
edition of his great appeal to German people will help to arouse thinking people to 
the appeal of moral issue rather than the appeal of destructive force. 
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Dr. Reid is the Director of the International Institute of Shanghai 
China, where he was established before and during the Great World 
War. His social and political relations with the Orient during the 
trying period of China’s neutrality created in him a spirit of inter- 
national understanding which broke down all sense of separateness in 
human life, particularly in spiritual matters. His book is inspiring 
to every sincere student of the science of religion and will do much 
to establish the new order of human fellowship. 
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The fundamental importance of the right use of Statistics is 
becoming increasingly evident on all sides of life, social and commercial, 
political and economic. A study of this book should enable the reader 
to discriminate between the masses of valuable and worthless figures 
published, and to use what is of value intelligently. It is meant to 
serve as an introduction to the more serious study of the theory pro- 
vided by other works. 


PRESS NOTES 


This is an excellent “first course’ to place in the hands of a mathematical 
student who wishes to develop his work on the statistical side or is interested 
in probability and has an eye to research on the mathematics of the subject. 
As the book is one of Bell’s Mathematical Series (Advanced Section), it is 
natural that the subject should be approached in this way, but its use will be 
wider than that indicated, because it will make a good second course for a 
person doing statistical work in practice if one of the elementary books on the 
subject has been read first, and it can be used for revision purposes by those 
teaching the subject who prefer to give one of the well-known existing text- 
books to their pupils in the first instance-—Mathematical Gazette. 


This is an admirable introduction to qne of the most important of sub- 
jects. Statistics, it is safe to say, were never more used, nor less understood, 
than they are today.—Mr. Jones has done his work well. He explains the 
special terminology of the subject clearly, and deals squarely with all the 
difficulties. We trust his valuable book will have a very large circulation. It 
deserves it.—Scottish Educational Journal. 


Persons interested in statistics—and the number of such is increasing 
daily—will find in this volume a very compact, clear and sufficiently complete 
account of the mathematical machinery employed in analyzing raw statistical 
material and in deducing general statements regarding the characteristics— 
these pages offer an excellent introduction to the works of Pearson, Yule, Bow- 
ley, Edgworth, and the other pioneers of this branch of science.—Journal of 
Education. 
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“The aim of the present investigation is to work out in a systematic fashion 
the possibility of an adequate naturalism. Evolutionary Naturalism does not sink 
man back into nature; it acknowledges all that is unique in him and vibrates as 
sensitively as idealism to his aspirations and passions. But the naturalist is 


skeptical of any central, brooding will which has planned it all. The Good is 
not the sun of things from which the world of things get their warmth and in- 
spiration. The cosmos is and has its determinate nature. As man values him- 
self and his works, he may rightly assign value to the universe which is made of 
stuff which has the potential power to raise itself to self-consciousness in him.” 
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*“‘Let man place his hope in those powers which raise him above the level of 
the ordinary causal nexus. It is in himself that he must trust. If his foolishness 
and his passions exceed his sanity and intelligence, he will make shipwreck of 
his opportunity.” 
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“The Dance of Siva” symbolizes the rhythmic power of creation. 

“Cosmic activity is the central motive of the dance. Like heat 
latent in firewood, our lord, the dancer, diffuses his power in mind 
and matter and makes them dance in their turn . . . . . to summarize 
the whole interpretation we find that The Essential Significance of 
Siva’s Dance is threefold: First, it is the image of his Rhythmic Play 
as the Source of all Movement within the Cosmos, which is represented 
by the Arch. Secondly, the Purpose of his Dance is to Release the 
Countless Souls of Men from the Snare of Illusions. Thirdly, the 


Place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the Centre of the Universe, is with- 
in the Heart.” 


For sale by 
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Graphical methods of calculation are becoming ever more important 
in all branches of engineering. The object of this book is to explain 
what nomograms are, and how they can be constructed and used. 
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By L. Silberstein (Lecturer in Mathematical Physics at the University 
of Rome). Pages, 78. Price $1.75 

An Algebra of Vectors based upon the axioms of order and of con- 
nection and independent of the axioms of Congruence and of Parallels 
is the subtitle of this book. Some of the conclusions desirable from the 
subject may be helpful to readers interested in the degree of soundness 
of the foundations of the modern theory of relativity. 


Elementary Vector Analysis: with application to Geometry and 
Physics 

By C. E. Weatherburn, Ormond College, University of Melbourne. Pages, 

184. Price $3.50 

A simple exposition of elementary analysis. Vector Analysis is in- 

tended essentially for three-dimensional calculations; and its greatest 

service is rendered in the domains of mechanics and mathematical physics. 


An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations and Their Appli- 


cation 
By H. T. H. Piaggio, M. A., Professor of Mathematics, University College, 
Nottingham. Pages, 242. Price $3.50 


The theory of Differential Equations is an important branch of mod- 
ern mathematics. The object of this book is to give an account of the 
central parts of the subject in as simple a form as possible. Differential 
Equations arise from many problems in Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, 
Physics and Chemistry. 


A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in Great Britain 
from Newton to Woodhouse 


By Florian Cajori, Ph. D., Professor of History of Mathematics in the 
University of California. Pages, 300. Price $2.00 

A sensational event in the early history of mathematics was Bishop 
Berkeley’s attack upon the logical foundations of the Calculus invented 
by Newton and Leibniz. Hardly known at all are the quarrels among 
the English mathematicians themselves which followed the controversy 
with Berkeley. These matters are worked out from original sources in 
Professor Cajori’s book. 
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HE re-discovery of a seventeenth-century English philosopher proves the 
maxim that merit is not often recognized in a scholar’s own day not only 
because his teaching is premature but also because it is so pervaded by 

the dominating thought of the time that its element of originality is lost. 

Burthogge’s theory of knowledge is his most important philosophical teach- 

ing. His doctrine of the superiority of mind over matter is about the same as 
that taught by More and by Cudworth. However far from holding that sense 
is a hindrance to knowledge, Burthogge teaches, like Kant, that it is one of 
the only two sources of knowledge. 

This volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth and 

eighteenth-century English philosophical texts by graduate students of Wellesley 
College. 
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Edited and translated by 


GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED 


Latin-English edition of the first non-Euclidean Geometry published in 
Milan, 1733. 


Pages, 280 Cloth, $2.00 


A geometric endeavor in which are established the 
foundation principles of universal geometry, with 
special reference to Euclid’s Parallel Postulate. 
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THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF CHARLES LAMB 


BY DUDLEY WRIGHT 


“OME of the most erratic and contradictory statements have been 
J made with regard to the religious opinions of Charles Lamb. 
In an official publication of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as well as in the Life by B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
he is claimed as a Unitarian by education and habit, whilst W. Carew 
Hazlitt, though admitting that Lamb adopted Unitarianism, claims 
that he did so through the accident of education. These statements 
are opposed to fact and the evidence of Lamb’s letters. Admission 
to Christ’s Hospital, where Lamb spent several years of his early 
life, was, until well within the last half-century, limited strictly to 
members of the Church of England, and a certificate of baptism had 
to be produced before a boy could gain admission. 

At Christ’s Hospital, Lamb did steady work and, according to 
“Leigh Hunt, Southey, and others, attained to the rank of Deputy 
_ Grecian. His achievements merited an exhibition, but one of the 
implied conditions of acceptance was preparation for Holy Orders. 
Lamb was unable to accept, not by reason of any religious opinions 
which he held or to which he was unable to subscribe, but because 
of his unfortunate impediment in speech—the same bar to Leigh 
Hunt’s acceptance of the like distinction. It is evident that, at that 
time, Lamb must have been nominally, at any rate, a member of the 
Established Church. His inability to accept the exhibition explains 
why he did not pass on to Cambridge, as did Valentine Le Grice, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and other of his school companions. As 
Talfourd has said: 


This acquiescence in his different fortunes must have been a hard 
trial for the sweetness of his disposition; as he always, in after 
life, regarded the ancient seats of learning with the fondness of one 
who had been hardly divorced from them. He delighted when other 
duties did not hinder, to pass his vacations in their neighborhood 
and indulge in that fancied association with them which he has so 
beautifully mirrored in his “Sonnet written at Cambridge.” 
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There is no hint of any inclination towards Unitarianism until 
after Lamb had left Christ’s Hospital. His new opinions were 
undoubtedly the outcome of the influence of one who was to be 
a life-long friend—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, although another force 
in that direction may have been his aunt Hetty, with whom, in 1796, 
he used to attend the chapel at Hackney, of which Thomas Belsham 
was minister. Of this preacher, famous in Unitarian annals, he 
writes rather disparagingly in one of his letters, when he speaks of 
him as discoursing glibly of the attributes of the word “God” in 
the pulpit, when he says he “will talk of infinity with a tongue that 
dangles from a skull that never reached in thought and thorough 
imagination two inches, or further than from his hand to his mouth, 
or from the vestry to the soundingboard of the pulpit.” The opinion 
of Miss Flora Masson that Lamb influenced Coleridge towards Uni- 
tarianism is in opposition to Lamb’s own statement, for, in a letter 
to Coleridge on 28th January, 1798, he wrote: 

To you I owe much under God. In my brief acquaintance with 
you in London, your conversation won me to the better course and 
rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world. I might have 
been a worthless character without you: as it is, I do possess a 
certain improvable portion of devotional feelings, though when I 
view myself in the light of divine truth and not according to the 
measures of human judgment, I am altogether corrupt and sinful. 
This is no cant. I am very sincere. 

Coleridge, says Hazlitt, adopted Unitarianism as the result of a 
strong conviction; “so strong that, with all the ardor of a convert,’ 
he sought to win proselytes to his chosen creed and purposed to 
spend his days in preaching it.” 

There is further evidence of Coleridge’s influence over Lamb. 
In the earlier half of 1796, Lamb was himself a victim to an attack 
of insanity and in December of that year he wrote to Coleridge: 

I almost burned your letters—I did as bad, I lent ’em to a friend 
to keep out of my brother’s sight, should he come and make inquisi- 
tion into our papers; for, much as he dwelt upon your conversation 
while you were among us, and delighted to be with you, it has been 
his fashion ever since to depreciate and cry you down: you were 
the cause of my madness—you and your “damned foolish sensibil- 


ity and melancholy” ; and he lamented with a true brotherly feeling 
that we ever met. 


Coleridge evinced great admiration for Priestley. In some verse 
written 1794-6, there occurs the following: 
Lo, Priestley there, patriot, and saint, and sage, 
Whom that my fleshly eye hath never seen, 


A childish pang of impotent regret 
Hath fill’d my heart. 
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By January, 1797, however, the pupil had outstripped his maste:, 
for Lamb then was “re-re-reading Priestley’s Examination of the 
Scotch Doctors,” which he recommended Coleridge to procure “and 
be exquisitely amused.” A few days later, in another letter to Cole- 
ridge, he refers to “Priestley, whom I sin in almost adoring.” In 
the same epistle he claims Wesley as an elevated character. He also 
begs his spiritual mentor to confirm him “in the faith of that great 
and glorious doctrine’— Necessarianism. He had just been reading 
Priestley “On Philosophical Necessity.” 


Because there is no record of his attendance at public worship 
later in life, Talfourd (himself a Unitarian until he was made a 
sergeant-at-law) and others have concluded that Lamb changed his 
opinions. The evidence is almost entirely opposed to such deduction. 
Coleridge, it is common knowledge, reverted to Trinitarianism and 
preached his last sermon as a Unitarian in the chapel of William 
Hazlitt, senior. Other of Lamb’s friends—Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
and George Dyer—were also Unitarians, the two last-named, old 
Christ’s Hospital scholars, admittedly converts. 

Much capital has been made of the famous Elian epistle “Unita- 
rian Protests,” which appeared first of all in the London Magazine 
for February, 1825, which may have led Hazlitt to the conclusion 
that Lamb, in his maturer life, “evinced no sympathy with the pro- 
fessors of his once-loved creed.” The explanation of this epistle is 
as follows: In order that a marriage between Unitarians—then 
sometimes described as Freethinking Christians—might be legalized 
it was necessary for the-ceremony to be performed in one of the 
churches of the Establishment, and occasionally the contracting par- 
ties would deposit a “Protest” with the clergyman in the vestry after 
the performance. This practice aroused the ire of Lamb, who 
regarded the act as contemptible, especially when compared with the 
sturdy Protestantism of the Quakers—‘“No penalties could have 
driven them into the churches.” The month prior to the publica- 
tion of this essay, Lamb wrote to Miss Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s 
sister-in-law, a letter in which he said: “In the next number I 
figure as a theologian! and have attacked my late brethren, the Uni- 
tarians. What Jack-Pudding tricks I shall play next, I know not: 
I am almost at the end of my tether.”” Whatever he may have in- 
tended to convey to Miss Hutchinson by the expression “late breth- 
ren,” he certainly did not mean that he had become a Trinitarian in 
belief, for more than six years later—on 24th October, 1831—writ- 
ing to Edwin Moxon, he said. “Did G[eorge] D[yer] send his 
penny tract to me to convert me to Unitarianism? Dear, blunder- 
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ing soul! why I am as old a one-Goddite as himself.” This letter, 
of course, tends somewhat to confuse the situation since Dyer was 
an intimate friend of Lamb and also a friend of Doctor Priestley, 
and must have been acquainted with the religious opinions of the 
former. 

Lamb certainly was never at any time a rigid sectarian. “Being, 
as you know,” he wrote to Southey, in August, 1825, “not quite a 
Churchman, I felt a jealousy at the Church taking to herself the 
whole deserts of Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, from Druid- 
extirpation downwards. I call all good Christians The Church, 
Capillarians and all. . . . May all our Churches flourish!’ Undoubt- 
edly at one time he entertained serious thoughts of becoming a 
Quaker and read with enjoyment William Penn’s, “No Cross, No 
Crown.” He was prevented from taking this step by attending one 
of their meetings and witnessing the bodily contortions which, in 
those days, formed a feature of the Quaker assemblings. “I detest,” 
he wrote, “the vanity of a man thinking he speaks by the Spirit, 
when what he says an ordinary man might say without all that quak- 
ing and trembling.” But he loved Quakerism in the books of Penn 


and Woolman, and he wrote to Bernard Barton, a Quaker, in Decem- 
ber, 1828: 


Thank you for your kind Sonnet. It does me good to see the 
Dedication to a Christian bishop. I am for a Comprehension, as 
Divines call it, but so as that the Church shall go a good deal more 
than half way over to the Silent Meeting-house. I have ever said 
that the Quakers are the only Professors of Christianity as I read 
it in the Evangiles. I say Professors; marry, as to practice, with 
their gaudy hot types and poetical vanities, they are at one with the 
sinful. 


Lamb detested tittle-tattle and slander. On one occasion, condemn- 
ing the “orthodox” habit of propagating false rumors, he wrote: “O 
Southey, Southey, how long would it be before you would find one 
of us Unitarians propagating such unwarrantable scandal.” 

Lamb’s religious opinions were certainly of the straight-cut type 
and he viewed almost with consternation Coleridge’s leanings towaras 
mysticism and German philosophy. In October, 1796, he wrote to 
him—whom only a few months previously he had regarded almost 
as his religious instructor: 

In your first fine consolatory epistle you say ‘‘you are a tem- 
porary sharer in human misery, that you may be an eternal partaker 
of the Divine Nature.” What more than this do those men say who 
are for exalting the man Christ Jesus into the second person of an 


unknown Trinity ‘—men whom you or I scruple not to call idolaters. 
Man, full of imperfections at best, and subject to wants which 
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momentarily remind him of dependence; man, a weak and ignorant 
being, “servile” from his birth “to all the skiey influences,” with 
eyes sometimes open to discern the right path, but a head generally 
too busy to pursue it; man, in the pride of speculation, forgetting 
his nature and hailing in himself the future God, must make the 
angels laugh. Be not angry with me, Coleridge: I wish not to 
cavil. I know I cannot instruct you: I only wish to remind you of 
that humility which best becometh the Christian character. God, in 
the New Testament. (our best guide) is represented to us in the 
kind, condescending, amiable, familiar light of a parent; and in my 
poor mind ’tis best for us so to consider of him, as our heavenly 
father, and our best friend, without indulging too bold conceptions 
of his nature. 


Coleridge evidently replied promptly to this letter for four days 
afterwards we find Lamb writing again to him, evidently in answer 
to a further letter: 


I am not ignorant that to be “a partaker of the divine nature” is 
a phrase to be met with in Scripture: I am only apprehensive, lest 
in these latter days, tinctured (some of us perhaps pretty deeply) 
with mystical notions and the pride of metaphysics, might be able 
to affix to such phrases a meaning which the primitive users of them, 
the simple fishermen of Galilee, for instance, never intended to con- 
vey. With that other part of your apology, I am not quite so well 
satishied. You seem to me to have been straining your comparing 
faculties to bring together things infinitely distant and unlike—the 
feeble narrow-sphered operations of the human intellect and the 
everywhere diffused mind of Deity, the peerless wisdom of Jehovah. 
Even the expression appears to me inaccurate—“portion of Omni- 
presence.”’ Omnipresence is an attribute, the very essence of which 
is unlimitedness. How can Omnipresence be affirmed of anything 
in part? But enough of this spirit of disputatiousness. Let us 
attend to the proper business of human life, and talk a little respect- 
ing our human concerns. 


But, after all, are not opinions of minor importance when com- 
pared with acts and deeds? If Professor Jacks will condone the 
theft of the phrase, Lamb possessed in the highest degree an actable 
teligion. Lamb’s religion, says Benjamin Willis Martin, was “like 
that of most Unbelievers ; too large to be labelled by a set of dogmas, 
too spacious to be packed within church or cathedral walls.” The 
central fact of his life was devotion to duty, combined with a pas- 
sionate desire for service to others. Once, in a spirit of banter, he 
wrote: “I shall go and inquire of the stone-cutter that cuts the tomb- 
stones here what a stone with a short inscription will cost: just to 
say: ‘Here C. Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.’ Everybody 
will come there to love.’ That, indeed, was the religion of Charles 


Lamb. Thus writes B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) : 
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The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men was 
his entire devotion to one grand and tender purpose. There is, prob- 
ably a romance involved in every life. In his life it exceeded that 
of others. In gravity, in acuteness, in his noble battle with a great 
calamity, it was beyond the rest. Neither pleasure nor toil ever dis- 
tracted him from his holy purpose. Everything was made subservi- 
ent to it. He had an insane sister, who, in a moment of uncontrol- 
lable madness, had unconsciously destroyed her own mother; and 
to protect and save this sister—a gentle woman, who had watched 
like a mother over his own infancy—the whole length of his life was 
devoted. What he endured through the space of nearly forty years, 
from the incessant fear and frequent recurrence of his sister’s insan- 
ity, can now only be conjectured. In this constant and uncomplain- 
ing endurance, and in his steady adherence to a great principle of 
conduct, his life was heroic. 


We read of men giving up all their days to a single object: to 
religion, to vengeance, to some overpowering selfish wish; of dar- 
ing acts done to avert death or disgrace, or some oppressing mis- 
fortune. We read mythical tales of friendship, but we do not recol- 
lect any instance in which a great object has been so unremittingly 
carried out throughout a whole life, in defiance of a thousand dif- 
ficulties, and of numberless temptations, straining the good resolu- 
ioe to its utmost, except in the case of our poor clerk of the India 

ouse. 


The conduct of Charles Lamb was in striking contrast with that 
of his only brother, John, for whom he was always finding excuses. 
Abrupt almost to the point of rudeness, unprepossessing in manner, 
and deficient in courtesy, he seems to have made no friends, and 
even Charles was moved to write on one occasion, referring to his 
mother: “She would always love my brother above Mary, although 
he was not worth one-tenth of the affection which Mary had the 
right to claim.” John wished to confine his sister in Bethlem Hos- 
pital, but Charles secured her release from the asylum in which sh. 
had been placed, by entering into a solemn undertaking to take care 
of her for all time. But there was also thrust upon him, at the age 
of twenty-two, owing to the possession of a lofty sense of duty, not 
only the lifelong care of a sister subject to frequent attacks of homi- 
cidal madness, but that of an imbecile father and an aunt who had 
become enfeebled as the result of the domestic tragedy which had 
deprived the brother and sister of their mother. For his sister’s 
sake he abandoned all thoughts of love and marriage—even an an- 
nual holiday had eventually to be abandoned for he thought there 
was something of dishonesty in any pleasures he took without her. 
Can the annals of literature, of science, of art, even of religion, pro- 
duce a like record? The momentary sacrifices and ‘acts of martyr- 
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dom contained in the annals of religious history fade into insignifi- 
cance when placed alongside a life’s devotion such as this. 

Lamb’s calmness in the midst of disappointments and misfortune 
rivalled that of the ancient Job or the modern Moslem. He re- 
mained unmoved when the Edinburgh reviewers, then recently 
launched on their slashing career and reckless in the enjoyment of 
their power, made elaborate merriment of John Woodvil, as he also 
did at the tremendously hostile reception of his own play, Mr. H., 
and of Godwin’s tragedy, Antonio, or the Soldier’s Return, for which 
he had supplied the epilogue. It was something greater than philos- 
ophy that sustained him, and many incidents in his life remind one 
of the verse in Samuel Johnson’s hymn: 


In the heart’s depths a peace serene and holy 
Abides ; and when pain seems to have her will 

Or we despair, O may that peace rise slowly, 
Stronger than agony, and we be still. 


[here seems to have been only one solitary cry of anguish, during 
his long years of anxiety and suffering, when, in May, 1800, he 
wrote: “My heart is quite sick, and I don’t know where to look 
for relief. My head is very bad. I almost wish that Mary were 
dead.” At all other times he bowed his head in silence, uncom- 
plaining. 

Although he never asked for or received charity or was known 
even to borrow, he was always ready to lend or to give to any 
of his importunate or less fortunate acquaintances and would unhesi- 
tatingly press his gifts upon them if he thought they were in need, 
and yet he could write: “(Heaven does not owe me sixpence for all 
I have given or lent (as they call it) to such importunity; I only 
gave it because I could not bear to refuse it”; but, he added: “I 
have done no good by my weakness.” 

Evidently he found spiritual sustenance in the study of the 
Scriptures, for, although he never talked much about his religion, 
he wrote once to Bernard Barton: “I can read the homely old ver- 
sion of the Psalms in our prayer books for an hour or two without 
weariness,” while his reverence for Jesus is well depicted in the oft- 
repeated story of Hazlitt. When there was, on one occasion, a con- 
versation on persons one would wish to have seen, Lamb waited 
till all others had spoken and then stammered out: “There is one 
man more. If Shakespeare came into the room we would all rise 
to meet him. But if That Person should come into it, we would all 
fall down and kiss the hem of His garment.” Truly did he act up to 
the line he wrote in his Sonnet on “The Family Name”: 

No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name. 


WILL AND CONSCIENCE 


BY DR. CHARLES PLATT 


IFE has been traced through the species from the single cell to 
le a complex of cells, to the elaborated organism, and centraliza- 
tion of the sense functions has been found to proceed pari passu with 
this body growth. The diffused sensibility of the simpler forms 
becomes specialized into a central nervous system, and, ‘ultimately, 
with the formation of a brain, the “sensations” become correlated 
into “sense.” One species, with a brain so sufficient to itself that it 
seems something apart from the rest of the body—a relationship 
which, I believe, gives “consciousness’”—and with a complexity 
which has brought in the seeming possibility of choice—this one 
species is Man. 

There are no breaks in the process of evolution; it is continuous, 
with steps that are almost imperceptible, from the single immortal 
cell of opening life to the complex mortal man. Just where in this 
series did the Will enter in? The term connotes volitional action, 
but the beginnings of Will must have long antedated its conscious 
expression. 

And consider the individual. There is here, too, the same steady 
increase in elaboration. When the spermatozoon fuses with the 
nucleus of the ovum, the individual is complete. In this tiny, now 
fertilized, cell are all the inheritances, mental and otherwise, of the 
parents and of the race, and all the possibilities and potentialities of 
the man to be. The Will is here just as surely as may be a long 
nose or a pair of brown eyes. When the male and female clements 
unite, then begins the Will’s first manifestation, the will of the ovum 
to grow and to multiply and to modify. Is, then, the Will inherent 
in the spermatozoon? It might seem so—but if we prick with the 
point of a dissecting needle the unfertilized egg of a frog, this egg, 
too, will grow and become ultimately a normal frog. Do not these 
facts at least suggest the truth of that scientific conception which 
interprets the will-to-grow as but a matter of appropriate stimula- 
tion, and the conscious will as but an elaboration of the primitive? 
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Let us take the question only on its higher plane, that of the 
choice effected in consciousness; and let us consider it from the 
standpoint of the physiological hypothesis of brain and nerve 
patterns. 


When a “nerve force flows” over a given path, it brings about 
changes in the cells involved, changes which render a second passage 
more easy. And each time the nerve current flows, it cuts, as it 
were, a deeper channel, until, finally, a definite path is produced, a 
path to be departed from only with difficulty—a habit has been 
formed. In the brain, certain cells, having been once connected 
during the registering of some experience, tend to again connect 
when any of the group happens later to be stimulated. An odor, 
a sound, a taste, a word, may recall—revive—some picture, some 
complex of patterns, laid down, it may be, long in the past. The 
brain pattern, this group of cells acting in common is like a set- 
piece of fireworks, requiring but a spark to any one of its parts 
for the whole to be thrown into action. Here is the machinery of 
memory—what bearing has this on volition and choice? 

The solution of any problem, according to this pattern concep- 
tion, must lead by association to a great variety of more or less 
related cell groups—but many of these will contain along with the 
associated elements others which are truly antagonistic, and the solu- 
tion of the problem becomes, therefore, a process of selection. The 
available and related patterns come up for examination and testing; 
each, in turn, is tentatively entered upon, looked over, as it were, 
and either accepted or rejected, as may be. We “choose” from our 
patterns that which best satisfies the conditions of our problem—but 
we have seen the others, and we believe that we might just as easily 
have chosen differently. Our ego, we feel, has simply exhibited its 
own natural privilege. 

But what really determines selection in the nerve flow? Why did 
it not, for instance, enter the first pattern it came to? Watch a 
stream of water making its way over new ground, and see how it 
enters upon the various possibilities which offer, and see how it 
seems. to select from these the most promising. The flow of nerve 
force is a physiological activity, and it is true to the general law 
governing all activity in that it must follow the path of least resist- 
ance—it follows here the channels of association that are best 
marked. Then there is another law here involved, the physiologi- 
cal law that easy functioning has a pleasure value. Resistance 
brings discomfort and even pain. After a hearty meal, a good diges- 
tion yields a sense of luxury—a poor digestion, something else. A 
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habit is easy, and pleasant because easy—the breaking of a habit 
is painful. The Parthenon is pleasing because its perspective is 
adjusted to the mechanics of the external muscles of the eye. The 
completion of all physiological acts normally brought to their goal 
brings relaxation and comfort. It is so with the mental processes, 
which, whatever we may think of their origin, are certainly physio- 
logical in expression. 

As to the organic character of the check to the nerve current, as 
to the organic property which makes one pattern compatible and 
another not, no man can now say. We know little of the physical 
and chemical changes in a neuron, brought about by its activity, we 
know merely that some changes occur. We are as yet baffled in our 
search for the ultimate molecular explanation—but we do know 
surely some of the secondary phenomena, and these are not trivial. 
We know that the Will lies, physiologically, in the activity of certain 
brain cells—in groups of cells which, for convenience, we call pat- 
terns—and we know that this activity is a product of the blood sup- 
ply and of stimulation. We know, too, that the gland secretions are 
also here involved, and that, in consequence, we have as a back- 
ground, to at least many of our mental reactions, some body desire 
or emotion—that which the traditionalists and idealists often call 
“end” or “purpose.” Desire, and a physiological functioning in 
harmony with it—this is as far as we can now go. The nerve cur- 
rents follow the channels of least resistance, and find their satisfac- 
tion in unobstructed flow—when they can enter a pattern without 
effort the circuit from desire to action is at once happily completed, 
and this pattern then becomes “true.” Where desire comes into con- 
flict with experience or reason, where, in other words, old patterns 
conflict with new, then the decision follows a balancing—all patterns 
pertaining to the problem, both of body and of mind, are placed on 
the pans, and the decision is determined by their position.1 


It may be objected that I am dealing here with judgment rather 
than with the will, but the process is the same. To borrow an illus- 
tration from M. Coué, any one can walk a six-inch plank, but ele- 
vate this plank sufficiently and its walking becomes a feat—the 
motor patterns of walking (the will-to-walk) may be here out- 
weighed by the other patterns now brought into play. 

1 The concept of a balance carries with it, of course, that of a balancer— 
we need someone to hold the balance, and a someone, the same or another, to 
put on the weights. This old and familiar metaphor is used here, for its sim- 
plicity. It is easier to picture determinism under this figure than in the physi- 
ological form above adumbrated. Selection by the physiological hypothesis, be 


it remembered, does not require an outside guidance, it requires only a law—as 
in the case of the stream of water finding its way over new ground. 
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Where is the freedom of choice in these cases? The conditions 
of our problems are obviously set for us by forces external to our 
ego, and our patterns are set for us by our experience. Whether 
all or but part of our patterns shall come into play is determined for 
us by physiological considerations, and, in either case, the conclu- 
sion reached is but the algebraic sum of the contents of those func- 
tioning. 

What about the prediction of behavior? Had man a free will 
there would be no prediction possible—and yet we know that, given 
some of the data, we are tempted always to essay a prediction. We 
say, “I believe this man will do—so-and-so.” Or, “I believe he did 
this because of—so-and-so.” We recognize, in other words, the 
existence of cause and effect—the very essence of determinism—and 
we recognize it no matter what our particular theory of the Will 
may be. We take pleasure in a well-written and well-acted play 
because we recognize that the players are acting true to form, true 
to our reasonable expectations, or true to our estimate of the pos- 
sibilities. We have recognized the stimuli and we have discounted 
the responses. Still, no man’s actions are absolutely predictable. 
Make the physiological explanation as complete as we may, and an 
uncertainty of final response must remain. And in this fact, in this 
element of uncertainty, there lies that which further strengthens our 
sense of the Will. We have expectation—the result of the possibility 
of prediction—and we have doubt—the result of its uncertainty. 
What then will the man do? Well, it is apparently up to the mau 
to decide. 

And then consider error. To err is human—it is, moreover, 
rather characteristically human. Man has departed from those sim- 
ple instinctive reactions which guide the individual truly, and has 
not yet, in his new social life, attained to an efficient substitute. The 
argument, then, which has been made for free will as against deter- 
minism on the basis of man’s adaptability, must fail. This adapta- 
tion nature has accomplished far better on a lower plane. Adapta- 
tion is an argument for determinism. An argument against might 
indeed be based on man’s errors, but even this would be weak—man 
does not make errors enough, and such as he does make are easily 
explained by his lack of experience, by conflict of stimuli, by the arti- 
ficiality of his social surroundings, and by those changes in condition 
which so often convert habitual actions, once learned as good, into 
things harmful. 

Uncertainty of response is derived from many sources. We have, 
first of all, the uncertainty as to the nature of the patterns carried— 
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uncertainty as to what data the man has accumulated. Then there 
is the uncertainty as to the strength of the patterns and their associa- 
tions—the physiological health determining whether or not a pattern 
once formed shall remain easily recoverable. There is, thirdly, the 
fact that many of the patterns lie in the unconscious mind, and are 
never really consciously available at all. And there is, finally, the 
uncertainty of the body influences, the physiological desires, the 
emotions, their strengths and the degree of their control. Slip-shod 
thinkers, lacking nerve vitality, or, which may be the same thing, 
having glandular errors which prevent the normal excitation of the 
nerve centers, are content to accept as the completion of the nerve 
flow anything that ‘“‘will do”; they do not possess the energy to go 
on with the process to its normal end—their nerve impulses die out 
just as do their muscular. And then there are those others, of an 
impetuous nature, who rush to their decisions and to action. In 
these, the motor centers, the brain centers from which originate the 
impulses resulting in action, are unduly sensitive and too easily set 
going; they can not wait for the result of the completed nerve cir- 
cuit, but act on the slightest provocation. The first pattern entered 
is “touched off,” as it were, though it may later be recognized to 
have been a wrong one. Quick decisions are by no means an evi- 
dence of mental worth—they may be the reverse, an evidence of in- 
stability and weakness. Our intelligence tester should consider this. 


Again I ask—where is our freedom of choice? However we 
regard our problem, we meet physiological factors, factors, more- 
over, often determined by elements of the body life far removed 
from the brain. There is the registered brain pattern, dependent for 
its existence and usefulness, not only upon opportunity, but also 
upon the organic properties and health of the nerve cells and their 
functioning; there is the perfection of the nerve associations, upon 
which the memory depends; there is the temperament, a matter of 
the glands; and there is, finally, governing the whole, the general 
body health. Does it not seem that a man’s actions must be deter- 
mined for him by a “resolution” of organic forces? If we could 
but know all the forces, and know, too, their relative strength, then 
we could calculate behavior just as surely as we can the path which 
a ball will take when the forces acting upon it are all known; but 
the fact is, in man, we can but guess at the forces, and man’s actions, 
therefore, must remain, as has been said, unpredictable. Consider 
an example from one phase of “will” action. Force A, we will say, 


is a physiological desire derived from some body need. Force B is 
a social convention. Force C is a memory of one’s mother. A prob- 
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lem presents to which all of these patterns are pertinent—what will 
the man do? Shall A sweep all before it with an overwhelming of 
Band C? Or shall A and B alone arise, and the decision be arrived 
at by their relative weight—or shall the balance be between 4A and C 
only? Suppose a case where 4 and B have first come to the fore 
and 4 has outweighed B, there is still the chance that C may later 
come into action and the balance thereby be reversed. Consider 
the remorse which follows the first case, where A has overwhelmed 
B and C—with the satisfaction of the dominant A and its consequent 
removal, B and C become in their turn overwhelming. One could 
make many variations with but three forces, but suppose, as would 
be nearer the case, that there were a thousand distinct and indistinct 
patterns all more or less related—who then would venture a pre- 
diction ? 

What becomes of responsibility should we accept this physio- 
logical control of our thoughts? Now it is not unfair to doubt 
whether those who ask this question are always interested in respon- 
sibility, per se; it is at least possible that they are more often con- 
cerned with the protection of their ego—but still, the necessity for 
responsibility is repeatedly urged. In the first place, what do we 
mean by responsibility? Is it the social or the individual, the legal 
or the ethical attitude that is in question? Disputants frequently 
argue with a fatal confusion of premises here. As it seems to the 
writer, there is in this physiological hypothesis a great responsibility, 
responsibility in all its several kinds. In the laying down of the 
patterns which are later to be our controls, it is culture, environment, 
education, the social ideals, hygiene and climate, food and body care 
which are the formative agents. Inheritance is part, but inheritance 
cares rather for the primitive tendencies, all the rest are really of the 
environment. Note the responsibility here of those who have power 
over environment, and note the social obligation. On the other hand, 
individual responsibility, a responsibility before the law, is equally 
imperative if society is to continue. No determinism, not even fatal- 
ism, can alter the fact that a man’s act are his acts whatever may 
have been their origin. The Greek tragedians have well emphasized 
this. What interests society first of all is the question whether a 
man is fit to consort with, whether he is a social asset or only a 
liability. But note, too, that a man’s legal responsibility, at least 
through obedience to the higher uncodified law, brings him also into 
touch with the group’s moral responsibility. It is not sufficient for 
the social man to keep out of trouble, he must also share in the 


group’s activities. He must share in the moral obligations of the 
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group even though he as an individual is himself controlled only by 
law. Socialism is now trying to codify these social attitudes. 

In other words, with the individual and society there is a mutual 
accountability—duties of each to the other; a legal valuation of the 
individual according to the part he plays in the group, and a moral 
valuation of society according to its care of its members. 

The moral responsibility, then, by this hypothesis, lies fundamen- 
tally with the group—and it lies, it must be seen, primarily in the 
training of the child. It is with childhood that society’s opportunity 
comes, and it is with the child that its first duty lies. The child 
must be so developed that such patterns as are useful to ttself and 
to others shall be laid down and made real. Useful patterns must 
be instilled into the child and made so prominent that they shall arise 
on all occasions when action is called for. A “strong will” is a mat- 
ter of irresistable brain patterns—let all such be made good ones. 
Patterns of truth, honor and duty, for example should be made so 
vital that they shall be ever in the foreground of thought, and ready 
always to throw their weight in the making of decisions—when once 
so strong as to permit of no conscious conflict, then we have that 
best of all social men, the man of honor. 


It has pleased certain critics of determinism to declare that it 
negatives the need for education. Is it not evident that it does just 
the reverse? It makes education not only hopeful, but possible! 
There could be no teaching of a truly wilful child, but if a child is 
swayed by the patterns he carries, then we can certainly teach him 
by altering and adding to these patterns. Consider the fact, already 
referred to, that many of the patterns which aid in the forming of 
decisions lie in the background of thought, below the threshold of 
consciousness. Such may never rise into consciousness at all, but 
they have their full influence for all that. Out of the vast storehouse 
of the unconscious, the weights are piled on one pan or the other 
of man’s balance of thought all unknown to the man—the Will has 
been defined, even as the urge of the unconscious. Consider child- 
training in this connection. Childhood is the period above all others 
for the storing of the subconscious mind. Into this, each day, each 
hour, each moment pass experiences and perceptions, understood, 
misunderstood, and not understood, and even not noticed. Good, 
bad, and indifferent are all put away—to be “forgotten, maybe, but 
never to lose their thought-influencing power. Is instruction then 
useful? Rather, let us ask, is there anything that can be conceived 
of which is of equal importance, not only to the child, but, since 
the child is the father of the next generation, to all mankind? 
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I have spoken of the patterns of truth, honor and duty as being 
possible and necessary of production in the child. As a matter of 
fact, these already exist in potential in all normal children from birth 
—but in potential only, note, not ready for use: they need, as I have 
said to be cultivated. These are abstracts, composites derived from ex- 
perience—the child can not grasp them as realities—but there is a 
racial experience as well as a personal, and it is through this that the 
child is prepared. Repeated experiences, each with something in 
common, can not come to man over and over again through the long 
history of the race without leaving their mark. In each individual, 
even the dullest, there must have been gradually laid down a poten- 
tial complex of patterns representative of the race’s experience, and 
the foundation, therefore, of its abstract conceptions. In any one 
individual these conceptions may remain, it is true, forever vague 
and nameless, but they exist in all and can generally be aroused to 
consciousness. It is in these abstracts, derived from the racial 
experience of what is good and bad that I would place “Conscience” 
—that indefinable feeling which refuses to take form, which has no 
words, but which is, nevertheless, always with us. Influences in the 
field of consciousness are intellectual; those which do not rise into 
consciousness we do not know, we just feel. 


And here is the very last stand of man’s egoism, the last strong 
tower of the citadel of his personality, in its turn assailed. Some 
have offered to sacrifice Will if they may only be left with a con- 
science. They have been willing to grant that a man’s thought and 
act in the intellectual field might be determined by physiological 
causes, but the conscience, as a control of the moral act, they have 
claimed as his very soul. Must this claim be respected? Moral 
acts, both etymologically and historically, are but such as are in 
accordance with the mores. They are but the expression of the 
group’s patterns of experience, and they vary with the group. 

It may be felt that I have placed the Conscience in a region of 
the mind that is not over-clean. Freud has told us of an Uncon- 
scious that is black with primitive desire. Let me offer a one-line 
criticism of Freud. Man thinks with his brain, but the material for 
his thought is variously obtained. Freud’s Unconscious 1s, to me, 
outside of the mind altogether; it consists of impulses conveyed to 
the mind from the body, of extra-cerebral impulses which may even 
antedate the mind’s formation, and which the mind now merely 
translates. 

Let us look at our problem from this standpoint. From the body 
rise desires; from both the conscious and the unconscious mind rise 
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patterns of ideas. The three groups are, or may be, thrown into 
conflict ; a struggle takes place, and, if this be on the conscious plane 
then we say that our Will is being exercised, that we are making a 
choice. What we are really doing is watching a fight, and stand ready 
to acclaim the victor. If the desire wins out, we boast of our vigor ; 
if it is the conscious idea, we boast of our intellect; if it is the 
unconscious ideal, then we boast of our conscience. When a man 
speaks of his conscience as “preventing,” his language is truer than 
his thought. He thinks that he is here expressing a moral choice, 
but this is not so, his conscience did truly prevent—the weight of 
the stored traditions of his group has outweighed and prevented any 
contrary action. 

Does determinism detract from man’s dignity? This is a small 
matter scientifically, but it is not unimportant as regards acceptance 
of the idea. Well, determinism would at first sight seem to insult 
man’s vanity—there would be but little opposition otherwise—but 
that it takes from his dignity is by no means so evident. As Doctor 
MacCunn has said: “Nor will our triumphs of self-control, if we 
be fortunate enough to achieve such, be the less welcome, if in the 
moment of conscious victory we think with gratitude of the men, 
the institutions, and the slowly-fashioned, deeply-cherished ideals 
that have given our resolves and aspirations that habitual well-com- 
pacted coherency, that deep root in our moral being, in which lies 
the open secret of their power.” I do not know that the Doctor 
would thank me for quoting him in this article, but what he says 
seems peculiarly apt. Looked at rightly, not only does determinism 
leave us with pride, but it protects even our vanity, at least the 
vanity of possession. 


But is the idea intellectually acceptable? Said Francis Howell, 
in 1824, “The World of Mind is to be studied as the World of Mat- 
ter—under the influence of that one motive which alone is the proper 
incitement of philosophical labour, namely, the purely intellectual 
desire to know.”’ Let us carry our thought to its logical conclusion. 
We arrive, I believe, not at pessimism, as the critics declare, but at 
something which indeed to our present habits of mind seems sadly 
uninspiring. For example: We may say, if we please, that we will 
take an objective attitude towards life, and do and strive to the 
best of our ability—leaving all these problems to the peace-disturb- 
ing scientists—but, as a matter of fact, we will do exactly as our 
patterns lead us. We will strive if our striving patterns be stronger 
than those which would lead us to indolence; we will engage in edu- 
cation if our patterns so direct, in child-training or what-not—or, 
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we will give ourselves over to this present disturbing inquiry, if this 
last should be what is ordered. 


But suppose that determinism be true—will the knowledge of it 
do harm? I can not believe that truth can do harm. It would be 
a pitiful state of affairs were we to find that we must live on an 
idealism that is false; that in order to get on we must “josh” our- 
selves with egoistic flattery. But is it true? Ay! There is the rub! 
However, let us assume it to be true. Will man slump and do noth- 
ing under the influence of a deterministic belief? That depends, 
once more, upon his patterns—he will slump if his slumping patterns 
are dominant. On the other hand, however, he will continue to 
strive and make effort and do all that is noble, if these are the pat- 
terns that are weightiest. Queer, is it not? The only case where 
I can conceive of harm being done by the acceptance of determinism 
is where the good patterns, the duty patterns, are so weak that the 
trifling addition of this one new intellectual pattern will be sufficient 
to throw the balance against them. And, when you think it over, 
the possessor of such weak duty patterns is of but small importance 
anyway. 

When one gets to this point in the inquiry, one is about ready 
once more to return to the traditional idealistic attitude. We are 
now ready—our patterns permitting—to drop the whole subject and 
to declare it a delusion. But is no compromise possible? May it 
not be that Determinism and Free-Will stand opposed only when 
regarded as exclusive controls? 


Truth lies often in compromise—the ordinary teaching has well- 
nigh ruined the church, and it sometimes threatens even science— 
Aristotle was right, logical conclusions are generally absurd. Let 
us but recognize, as all must, that there is pervading the universe 
and ourselves a power which, at least as yet, surpasses our under- 
standing. We need not be over-anxious as to the effects of deter- 
minism. Nature, to the man of science is neither cruel nor beneficent 
—hbut it has a divine order which is compelling of confidence. Law, 
to the man of science, offers a far better solution to the Problem of 
Job than does theology. The thought of the helpless, of the idiot, 
of the insane, would seem to proclaim aloud the truth of determin- 
ism. Science offers a law—he who obeys it fares well; he who 
defies it must suffer. Theology offers—Eve and her apple. 


On the other hand, science, for its part, must not balk over- 
hastily at spiritual interpretations. These are outside of science, 
but that does not mean that they are necessarily false. Even science 
itself is founded on hypotheses—there is no exact knowledge. Geom- 
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etry begins with unprovable axioms and postulates. An axiom is 
merely that which has as yet found no contrary pattern to combat 
it—the path down which science has traveled through the ages is 
fairly strewn with the débris of axioms. 

Why not, then, add one more hypothesis? Why not, if it helps 
us, consider the ultimate Will as Life itself, as part of the Infinite 
Will—writing this last in “lower case” or in capitals as our taste 
may incline us? If we choose to do this—if our patterns so direct— 
then we are also at full liberty to retain the deterministic explana- 
tion of the Will’s operation. The logical conclusions which seem 
so absurd are, after all, remember, only such as are derivable from 
the imperfect data now possessed. As men of science know, but 
sometimes forget, it would be utterly unscientific to claim for our 
knowledge any completeness. We guess that we have attained to 
but a trifling part of even the material facts now available—what 
lies beyond is known to neither university nor church. 


A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA 


BY JOHN WILSON TAYLOR 


S FAR as I know we have no portrait of Gemistus Pletho. We 

are therefore free to form our own mental picture of that 

flery-spirited Greek who, in the fifteenth century, cherished to an 

extreme old age the conviction that he held the secret of the world’s 
true and ultimate religion. 

There have been many fanatics who were willing to die for a 
truth revealed to them alone. Pletho did not belong to their num- 
ber. He had none of the Oriental abandon which almost seeks per- 
secution as a visible mark of being a faithful servant of the Lord 
and of bearing witness among unbelievers to a special revelation 
from his divine master. Mental inebriation of this type was impos- 
sible for Pletho. He was a Greek in whom lived the ancient Hellenic 
sense of human dignity and a realization of the frailty of all things 
human. The truth might prevail or it might not, but it would have 
little chance of doing so unless he who saw it remained alive and 
- influential in order to advance its interests. 

Pletho, in his youth, having dared to question his ancestral faith, 
was forced to flee from his native land and to take refuge at the 
Turkish court. His spirit was not tamed, but he learned to be more 
careful in the future. He concealed his views except from a small — 
group, the members of which were sworn to secrecy. Obtaining an 
appointment from the Emperor, he served as a judge for many years 
in the Peloponnese and enjoyed, throughout Greece and Italy, an 
enviable reputation as a scholar and a Platonic philosopher. Ortho- 
dox churchmen suspected him, but they could obtain no hold upon 
him. . 

The judge and celebrated scholar, however, remained none the 
less heretic. He received as pupils and instructed young men of 
promise who could in his judgment endure the blinding light of 
philosophic truth. To the more trustworthy he confided the hope 
which he had of giving to the less-gifted part of mankind a glimpse 
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of truth suited to their weaker vision. The many, in his opinion, 
needed a religion, which would, like an allegory or a parable, lead 
the mind toward the truth. Pletho therefore devised a religion for 
this purpose. For its actual realization in Greece he relied on the 
prince of the Peloponnese, whom he hoped to be able to persuade and 
win over to his views. 

That a religion and a social order should be the work of one 
man who had planned and devised it seems strange to us, familiar 
as we are with the idea of evolution, social as well as biological. We 
look on a religion or a culture as the outcome of a complex process, 
the result of many factors. We find it difficult, therefore, to appre- 
ciate Pletho’s confidence in the ability of a law-giver to reform 
Greece and the rest of the world. Nevertheless, Pletho’s view was 
the generally accepted one until fairly recent centuries. Moses gave 
the Israelites their laws; Solon was the author of the Athenian pol- 
ity ; Lycurgus was responsible for Sparta’s characteristic institutions. 
Plato, with his eye on Sparta, had hoped that he might find in Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse a Lycurgus who would found a perfect state, 
fashioned after an ideal model to which the tyrant’s eyes should be 
opened by Plato. The hope was doomed to disappointment, to be 
sure, but that was a misfortune due to the unsuitable character of 
the prince in whom Plato had reposed his confidence. So Pletho 
thought in recalling his master Plato’s disappointment. In his own 
case, however, he expected a more fortunate result, trusting that, 
by persuading Emanuel, Prince of the Peloponnese, he might suc- 
ceed where his master had failed. There is a letter extant in which 
Pletho urged Emanuel to introduce reforms leading to the new 
order. He offered his own services, also, in helping to effect the 
changes. 

Pletho’s confidence was not justified by the results. The forces 
setting against his ambitions were too strong to be stemmed. His 
plans for the regeneration of mankind have been buried in oblivion. 
Their very magnitude made their fate certain. With a sublime 
assurance they proposed the setting aside of Christianity at a time 
when it had not yet suffered any major reverses, such as the Protes- 
tant revolt and the religious wars in the West or the triumph of an 
atheistic tyranny, such as has recently occurred in the East. Moham- 
medanism also was to be replaced, and at the very time when every 
advantage yielded by the Cross was being pressed with relentless 
vigor by the armies of the Crescent. 

The form which the failure of Pletho’s hopes took was that which 
he had long feared. There was in Greece an influential younger 
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contemporary of Pletho’s, a scholar, to be sure, but a scholar whose 
chief zeal was for the faith. Gennadius watched the brilliant Platon- 
ist with wolfish eyes. He sensed from Pletho’s guarded utterances 
the dangerous ideas lurking beneath, none the less dangerous for 
being concealed from the world at large. Pletho was conscious of 
being watched, and he confided to a friend that the chief obstacle to 
the fulfillment of his program was the continued influence of Gen- 
nadius. 

Pletho divined truly. He had, throughout his life, kept within 
a small circle of intimate friends all knowledge of his plans for the 
regeneration of mankind. These plans were contained in a book, 
entitled, like Plato’s work, The Laws. After Pletho’s death, Genna- 
dius obtained a copy of the book. Having become the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he was charged with the duty of defending the faith. 
He read The Laws. His suspicions proved to have been more than 
justified. The work bespoke the most shameless heathenism. It 
taught a form of polytheism and denied the doctrine of revelation 
as the Church understood it. In pursuance of his duty as Patriarch, 
Gennadius issued an edict threatening excommunication for any one 
who should be found with a copy of The Laws and should retain 
it after a second demand for its surrender. All the copies were 
burned. From that in the possession of Gennadius, however, a num- 
ber of pages were preserved as evidence of the reprehensible char- 
acter of the book. These pages, containing several chapters and 
an index of the whole work, have been preserved to the present day 
and are sufficient to indicate the general character of the book. They 
were edited by C. Alexandre some 65 years ago, but they have been 
little noticed and insufficiently studied. 

The work contains material of three kinds. It is concerned partly 
with doctrine, mainly modifications and ingenious elaborations of 
Platonic teachings. Another part consists of regulations for the 
management of the ideal state to be organized in accordance wita 
the religious and ethical doctrines outlined in the book. Finally, 
there is a liturgy of hymns and ceremonies to be used in the new 
form of worship. 

If Pletho had been as successful as St. Paul or Mohammed, The 
Laws would, in the normal course of events, have become a sacred 
book. It is probable, however, that from the nature of things, Pletho 
could not have been as successful as Mohammed or St. Paul. They 
were convinced of the literal truth of their messages. Pletho also 
was convinced of the truth of his religious doctrines, but not of their 
literal truth. They were intended, by means of allegory, to convey 
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philosophic truths which were not sufficiently simple to be imparted 
directly to the many. He did not take the popular form of his doc- 
trines with the seriousness which is necessary for the founding of 
a religion. The book shows too clearly the marks of the thinker; 
it lacks the burning conviction that characterizes a divine revelation. 


The religious dogma contained in the work is a consciously elab- 
orated myth, intended to serve the same purpose as the “myths” of 
Plato. That is to say, it is a more or less concrete representation of 
truths incomprehensible to the many when stated in their abstract 
form. In an extant argumentative tract Pletho had urged the 
necessity of so adapting truth to the understanding of the many. A 
minute examination of the Plethonic theology shows that it consists 
of a system of deities related to each other as the various parts of 
Plato’s world of Ideas are related to each other. In other words, 
although the gods of Pletho’s polytheistic system had the names of 
the popular gods and goddesses of ancient Greece, they really con- 
stituted in their totality the world of Ideas as depicted by Plato. An 
increasing comprehension of the religion, then, on the part of a wor- 
shipper, was calculated to lead to an understanding of the ultimate 
truth regarding life, which Pletho believed to be contained in 
Platonism. 

Pletho’s ethical doctrine departed in certain respects from that 
of Plato, but its basis was similar. That is to say, it was, like 
Plato’s, founded on a psychological dualism, a deep-seated and abso- 
lute division between reason and passion, between the soul and the 
body. Pletho, in company with the Stoics, went further than Plato. 
Plato’s dualism was partially disguised by the presence of a third 
element in the soul of man. This tertiwm quid was the spirited ele- 
ment, which usually supported the reason but was not a part of it. 
Following the Stoics, Pletho found no place for the spirited element. 
The soul resolved itself into reason, the higher and godlike part, and 
appetite, the lower and animal part. Man’s duty was to exalt the 
former and to subjugate the latter by means of self-control and 
rational thought. 


Pletho’s doctrine is distinct from that of the mystic. The end 
of action is not the ecstatic emotional conviction of an abstract unity. 
It is, on the contrary, a synoptic view of life attained by means of 
consistent and persistent thought. The appetites are not to be exter- 
minated as St. Paul and even, at times, Plato would have them 
treated. They are to be ruled. In other words, they are to be 
retained ; they have a value. It is not the habit of a Stoic, however, 
to admit that pleasure has value in itself. To uncover this opinion 
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in a Stoic, one must take him off his guard. So we find Pletho hat- 
ing Epicurus and commending self-control. But one of his argu- 
ments has a strangely Epicurean ring. It rests on the consideration 
that enjoyment is enhanced by a temporary abstinence from pleas- 
ure. Again, he recommends a certain lavishness of expenditure in 
surrounding oneself with beautiful objects. At this point, however, 
he recalls himself to his Stoic ideals, adding that one should never 
forget in the midst of his beautiful surroundings that the true beauty 
is virtue and that it resides in the soul. 

The pages of The Laws rescued from the fire contain a number 
of passages of regulations to be applied to the inhabitants of the ideal 
society. One of the more interesting of these passages is that relat- 
ing to the institution of marriage. Pletho shows in this connection 
a certain super-Christian ferocity of spirit, yet his attitude is not 
specifically that of historic Christianity. That is to say, he does not 
regard the flesh as evil, nor does he consider it regrettable that the 
human race must be recruited by sexual differentiation... On the 
contrary, he went to some pains to construct a rationalized psychol- 
ogy of modesty in order to show that in reality the concealment prac- 
tised in Connection with the sexual act is by no means proof that 
the act is considered shameful. Nevertheless, such relations were 
regulated with an almost barbaric severity. 


Pletho did not share his master’s favor for a communism of 
women. His ideal state was to have a peculiarly strict form of 
monogamy, which he would make secure by savage penalties against 
irregularities and by providing a safety valve in the form of prosti- 
tution, which was to exist as an institution subsidiary to marriage. 
Thus, while male adulterers were to be burned at the stake, female 
adulterers were to be transferred to the class of those who sold their 
embraces for money. By resort to them, men whose passions were 
too strong to endure monogamy might find a “less accursed” outlet 
for their appetite and so might avoid tampering with married women 
or with those intended for marriage. 

Death by fire is a savage form of execution which our humani- 
tarian age does not inflict in cold blood. Pletho prescribed it, how- 
ever, for such acts as seemed to him to be highly anti-social. Not 
only were adultery and murder included in the list, but also another 
crime highly dangerous to the polity and perhaps the most stubborn 
of all in resisting eradication. This crime was heresy, or, as Pletho 
characteristically put it, sophistry. 

The heretic was one found teaching doctrines opposed to those 
on which the state was based. Utopias are, from their very nature, 
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static. Being a best form of society, a Utopia is worth preserving 
at all costs. So it comes about that the utopian finds himself in 
company with the extreme conservative, concurring with him in 
the imposition of the severest penalties on social or intellectual inno- 
vations. Both Pletho and his master Plato, each in his way, defied 
existing society, yet each prepared dire penalties for those who might 
defy the ideal society which he envisaged. It is apparently beyond 
human nature for one to construct a society of one’s own without 
identifying one’s interests with the continuity of the society’s ideals. 
It would appear that in the past, at any rate, it has been beyond 
divine nature also. Zeus’s cruelty was unbounded toward Prome- 
theus, who prevented the annihilation of mankind and the creation 
of a race more satisfactory to Zeus. Jehovah did not hesitate to 
drown his first failure and to threaten with fire those who refused 
to accept his later plans. 


Like most other Utopias, Pletho’s was buried in oblivion. Pos- 
sibly it had something to do with carrying its author also into obli- 
vion. When, fourteen years after the death of Pletho, a vitriolic 
work appeared from the pen of George of Trebizond, vilifying both 
Plato and his deceased supporter Pletho, Cardinal Bessarion replied 
to the attack on Plato. Bessarion had been one of Pletho’s pupils 
and had repeatedly expressed his respect for the opinions of his 
master, but on this occasion he said not a word in behalf of his 
former teacher. A knowledge of The Laws had in the meantime 
transpired. The work had apparently brought upon its author such 
a storm of indignation that his most powerful supporter found it 
advisable to seek shelter by ignoring his former relationship. The 
Laws, nevertheless, even in their fragmentary form, reveal better 
than any other work of Pletho the measure of the vigor and inde- 
pendence of that strange figure, who was among the most revered 
and the most hated men of his day. 


JUSTICE AND SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


E DO well to recognize a certain approach to political and 
economic justice in the growing demand that whatever work 

a man or body of men performs shall be suited to their individual 
capacity and genius; but we make a much closer and more sympa- 
thetic approach when we demand that this work shall be useful to 
society as a whole, not benefit one part and be detrimental to another 
part. Such a code would rule out all our recent war-industries, 
profiteering, mandatory government and class discriminations. But 
in the particular realm of education we feel that such political and 
economic justice will never be bought with bloodshed and turmoil, 
but will come naturally when everyone has become free to elect his 
own vocation and pursue whatever manual, intellectual or spiritual 
labor he is by nature most fit to pursue. The recent flush of popu- 
lar excitement over Felix Adler’s conception of social efficiency hold- 
ing that society loses more than it gains by its forced misfits, its 
unnecessary poverty, its unequal distribution of labor, wealth, leisure, 
opportunity and responsibility, proves that people are ready for such 
ideas and will eagerly grasp them and translate them into action as 
soon as such a policy is given educational and governmental sanction. 
The efficiency of social service means that justice has been applied 

to labor and the rewards of labor ; it means that everyone is employed 
at some universally useful, wholesome and constructive work; it 
means that there are no more misfits, criminals, delinquents or sickly 
souls because the root cause of crime and delinquency has been 
removed. Those who can think straight know that the community 
and the world at large will automatically improve when once a reso- 
lute and unerring justice has been put into all our political, indus- 
trial and economic activities; they also realize what larger benefits, 
what nobler and more liberal forms of enlightenment and achieve- 
ment will accrue to humanity as a whole when once we have inaugu- 
rated a system of social efficiency rather than one of social exploita- 
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tion, a system of service rather than one of profit and spoliation. 
But this truer, better, nobler and more efficient service cannot be 
had in a lukewarm polity made up part slave and part free, part 
cowardly, lazy, grasping or corrupt and part heroic, industrious, 
generous or devout. It can only be had when every person’s pecu- 
liar talent, skill, ambition or capacity has been purified, exalted and 
given a chance to develop and express itself in his chosen line of 
work. And further, it must be a worthy, ethically just sort of work 
he is engaged in, else the resultant service be really detrimental and 
inefficient. A just division of labor, wealth and opportunity is the 
basic ideal, and the character education which aims at this among 
its other tasks, is lending great assistance and impetus to the grow- 
ing revolt against social waste and non-essential industries; it is in 
a fair way to succeed, too, when nearly every sensible person is 
beginning to think that there is not much difference anyway between 
the essential merits of most employers and workers, between the 
functional values to society of most financial wizards or captains 
of industry and the lawyer who gives them clever advice or the 
clerk who “books” them properly on their income tax report. 

It is but natural that we arrive sooner or later at some plan of 
social efficiency, seeing that the efficiency idea is running amuck in 
nearly every other phase of human activity. Misfits and delinquents, 
war-lords and spoils-mongers must be cut off from their too arbi- 
trary power to injure and exploit society. If we cannot success- 
fully segregate and reform them, then we had better invent some 
nice unobjectionable euthanasia whereby to rid ourselves of them. 
We must see and understand life through sympathy, not through 
cold and selfish calculations; and if we do this we will know why 
it is that no one will stay put for long at uncongenial labor, doing 
unsuitable tasks or performing unjust duties and disciplines. We 
will see that he is simply following natural law when he feels un- 
mindful of his misfit obligations and seeks relief in idleness, inatten- 
tion and absence, if not later on in actual inclinations toward revolt. 
But there should be no maudlin sympathy, no weak mercy, no 
coddling sentiment about the matter, else the world soon be noth- 
ing but an inferno of ravinage and revolution, crime and corrup- 
tion. No artificial safeguard against this disaffection is really wanted 
or necessary, it is not a rational protection in case of continuous and © 
intentional mischief ; but there is a natural one in cases of innocent 
misfits, and that is to make the person’s occupation fit his individual 
nature or capacity, give him something to do that is worthy of his 
talent and ambition, and I will guarantee that nine out of ten will 
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respond with genuine appreciation and reborn enthusiasm. I have 
found anyway that very few people will remain inert vulgarians 
when once they have been aroused to the wealth of beauty, truth, 
goodness and possibilities of improvement which abound on every 
side; very few will choose to remain idle, lazy, fickle or inattentive 
when once given a cheerful atmosphere where they may work or 
be occupied with what they want to do. Even the scatter-brains, 
the triflers and fools and fashion-slaves who dawdle away their 
years in pleasure-seeking and promiscuous pastimes, are merely lost 
souls; they have gone into the social discard largely because of an 
errant educational method which did not exercise a just or effective 
program of restraint and redemption while there was yet time for 
salvage. It is thus usually because of a fallacious or inadequate 
system of education that we have fools and scatter-brains, knaves 
and spoliators. If we had used some preventive or formative meas- 
ures to forestall and transfigure these human imperfections before 
they matured their madness or mischief, there would have been no 
ignorance, malice, umbrage, crime, delinquency or corruption added 
to the misery and tribulation already so heavily weighing upon the 
world. 


I know there are many diverse marplots and malefactors in the 
drama of life, the villains always outnumbering the heroes about 
twenty to one. I know that the major portion of the world’s inhabi- 
tants is made up of various sorts of derelicts, debauchee, degenerate, 
devil-may-care fools, morons, hedonists, swindlers and parasites, all 
for the most part (as we find them today at least) worthless men, 
and others who are alert only to work some mischief on the world. 
But are they to be ignored as absolutely valueless unsalvable mate- 
rial? Are they so far beyond the call of goodness that we should 
shun them like a plague? Are they so thoughtless and devoid of 
common-sense that we, too, should totally estrange them from the 
philosophic fold? Who knows what a subtle part they play in the 
negative upward reach of human evolution? Sometimes I think that 
no one, however dull and sour and devilish he may be, is really 
beyond the reach of proper inspiration and suitable cultural influ- 
ences. The modern world has more civilization than ever before 
in all its history, but it also has means of immediate communication 
and we are constantly being informed of crimes and cruelties more 
ruthless and far-reaching than any heretofore perpetrated. True 
enough, all these numerous villains, fools and delinquents have a 
certain mass-inertia that ordinary educational motivation does not 
seem able to overcome; even while we realize that their education 
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has been sadly neglected and their secondary enlightenment has been 
similarly left to the skew-sight plans of a wicked social hypothesis, 
we stand helplessly unable to reform or re-establish them in the 
righteous way. It is too late then, we say, to try to bring about 
social efficiency through justicial education because their charac- 
ters have become warped and peccable, defective and corrupt. But 
we do find some relief in the clumsy practice of punitive restraint, 
that by dealing with them in terms of strict impartial penalties and 
just applications of inevitable retribution their strategems are some- 
what cramped and their mischiefs somewhat curtailed. It is more 
an education by force of penal law that gets at such delinquents 
quicker and more effectively than any program of spiritual rehabili- 
tation. The usual trouble is that your fool or knave, debauchee or 
criminal, never sees the purpose of the law, never sees the true dis- 
cipline of bitter experience ; his feeble faculty only giving him a sense 
of rancor and revenge. At the first opportunity then, he will try 
to avenge his supposed misery and mistreatment by committing 
some vulgar practice, malicious destruction or heinous crime. 


However, I like to speak of the normal intellectual processes of 
sensible people; with them you can soon reach an understanding as 
to what a truly liberal education is, and how it includes the devel- 
opment of popular respect for justice, honor, sobriety, aspiration, 
reverence, health and socially useful occupations. Even today when 
a common school education is all that ninety per cent of the people 
in business ever get, there are many who have a liberal education 
so far as it means broadmindedness, tolerance, honor and justice. 
It is with them in mind that I will say that with the ordinarily 
upright men of today it is almost invariably held a good and suf- 
ficient education if they can only learn the elementary 3-R’s, then 
something of their own natures, and take their whole after-life to 
study the humanities in the concrete, seeking the ever-elusive solu- 
tion to the riddles of life, marking well and applying to their own 
careers the lessons of history and its mighty subject, evolution. But 
in this evolution they will give most studious attention to the course 
of civilization as it has painfully picked its way through savage pas- 
sions and deceitful arts up-to the modern world’s overtures of fad 
and frolic, toil and tragedy, with all their subtle dramatic scores 
from the conflicting joys and sufferings of mankind. After several 
years of this sort of meditation with its attendant understanding 
and discipline in social feeling, there will arise the desire for friendly 
converse, amiable tournament and constructive programs of dissemi- 
nation and instruction. They will then be ready to join others sim- 
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ilarly inclined, and with multiple force carry on the nobler aims of 
life, devoting their labors to worth-while achievements. 

On the ground of this plan I see the beginnings of a truly worthy 
and representative democratic education, and with it will come, 
well to the front in popular sentiment and thought, those ideas so 
eternally the factors of every durable civilization, namely, honor, 
justice, wisdom, virtue, beauty, reverence, generosity, integrity, love 
and loyalty. But out of this plan we should not try to read a group- 
mood of organized exploit or mandatory economics nor an individ- 
ualist dream of mercenary motive and rhyomistic rewards. The 
qualities of character and sentiments of mind which I have enumer- 
ated do make for an all-round social efficiency if we but cultivate 
and exercise them honestly, freely and without any base concessions 
to corrupt utility. In view of this situation then, I believe there 
would be a clearer recognition of justice and social efficiency if our 
educational methods aimed at teaching us how to live rather than 
that more worldling art, how to make a living. One thing at least 
in the way of a good result, the age would not be so deplorably 
over-ridden with fools and knaves hellbent on a vicarious livelihood, 
nor would our flickering torch of culture be so often snatched away 
and either quenched or used as a fire-brand by vandals or degener- 
ates. But we can still have hope and faith, for we are still cour- 
ageous, loyal and devout. Honest labor of hand, head and heart is 
always both worthy and useful ; it makes for justice in one’s opinions, 
honor in one’s occupation, and benevolence in one’s social relations. 
It gives rise to no petty rivalries, nor does it counter strange things 
with umbrage or misunderstanding. Umbrage is the cloud and mis- 
understanding is the shadow cast upon our lives by narrow flights 
of fancy, but they are soon dispelled by the wisdom, vision and 
virtue of one who really enjoys a liberal education—the complete 
and symmetrical education of heart and hand, mind and soul. 
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HapPpinEss—-PHILOSOPHIES AND EVENTUAL DISILLUSION MENT 


Why is it that most all of our popular happiness philosophies are 
finite and fallacious? Why are they neither sensible of life’s proper 
principles nor considerate of the causes which invariably lead to an 
eventual disillusionment? I trust that there is no question about 
the apparent fact that they are grounded in narrow viewpoints, oper- 
ate under functional fallacies and are hence subject to many. a 
rebuff and disappointment. 


On analysis we find that a certain amount of selfishness and 
hedonism is postulated or assumed in nearly every one of them. 
Their general creed is one of open rhyomism, ambitious only for 
realizing its insistent self-satisfactions and making its life pleasant 
and easy as possible. But the assumption is made on the finité 
grounds of half-wise understanding and the postulate is given from 
the pseudo-intellectual tower of a specious world-view. With a 
pinch-penny perspective and a distorted psychology, how can they 
be expected to be anything but fallacious, finite and sterile? Nay, 
more, how can they give us what they do not contain and cannot 
produce, for they add neither happiness nor philosophy to our lives? 
No such happiness as they dream of is possible; no such philosophy 
as they argue has ever been proven valid; and no such ethic as they 
prescribe has ever secured justice or social efficiency even so far as 
giving aid or comfort to the happy-stricken. Hence, I will say that 
they are simply futile and foolish attempts to get or enjoy the good 
things of life without putting forth the spiritual, mental and moral 
efforts which are necessary to their winning. 

Under this aspect it seems that those of us who are intent on 
pursuing an honest character education must take good care lest we 
be fooled or misdirected. It is no easy trick anyway, this art of 
living; it is rather difficult and an activity requiring rare genius, 
noble motives and industrious spiritual application. I do not be- 
lieve, therefore that anyone is very deeply philosophical when they 
make happiness the goal of their life and the reward of their toil. 
It is too elusive and vain; nay, it is even illusory and chimerical to 
think that the world was made so much for our little private hap- 
piness’ sake that we can go ahead and build a whole philosophy and 
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scheme of life on that one ambitious assumption. On the other 
hand, I believe that such a condition would not so readily develop 
if there had been any honest educational measure brought to bear 
on our naive human nature, and surely there would have been no 
superficial happiness philosophy if these measures had started with 
the culture of staunch and lovable characters as the first requisite 
of a worthy and intelligent life. 


It is thus in its relations to education and character that a hap- 
piness philosophy will always find its greatest test and often its 
nemesis. The processes of education, at least when nobly planned 
and honestly pursued, will go far to forestall any such shallow ideal 
as that of mere personal happiness. The true cultivation of those 
clean habits and spiritual aspirations which make up the foundation 
of a strong and virtuous character will also go far to prevent one’s 
listening seriously to the seductions of satisfaction, the comfort of 
ease and the gratification of luxury. The vital antithesis is indi- 
cated in the opposition of these two irreconcilable attitudes toward 
life; the first embracing education and character in their full and 
strictly moral sense stands in direct contradistinction to the second 
which embraces practically any creed or code which does not require 
too much stringency on self-love and self-service. Not only is the 
fallacious ground of the latter hereby revealed, but we can also see 
presentiments of its ultimate failure, the eventual disillusionment 
which will prove that the whole scheme, happiness-ideal and all, 
was a clumsy piece of ignorance, pettiness and vulgarity, a super- 
ficial creed of painless gain and thoughtless pastime. Civilization, 
fortunately, demands more of our spiritual powers than this. It 
has not progressed thus far by lazy ease or aims toward slave-soul 
satisfactions, but more nobly and worthily because of the courage, 
genius and industry of a few heroic, saintly souls who valued char- 
acter and education above the worldling interests of a mere physical 
life. Civilization is a spiritual projection, an expression of man’s 
inward life as it affects the rest of the world; but if we could not 
read in it anything but material progress or refinements of mere 
physical interests and ambitions, then I would say that civilization 
was a sham, a sheer madness and meaningless waste of time. 

Aspiration, however, comes upon us to urge renewed avowals 
of the right, the good, the true, the beautiful, the just. It is the 
best result of education, that much-maligned because much-mis- 
understood system of coaxing, teaching and inspiring efforts which 
is not always a futile devotion. Occasionally, there comes an ener- 
getic soul aiming high and honorably to take a man’s part and do a 
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man’s duty in the world. Then does education become a success, 
for a man of noble character and virtuous aspirations will be its 
invariable product. He will seek no inert happiness, no sham cre- 
dential of reputation, no specious social prestige or political power, 
but will be quite content and satisfied if he can only fill his life with 
kindly thoughts and deeds of valor, being sober, cheerful, gener- 
ous, faithful, courageous and devout. His conduct will be directed, 
not by aims for self, but by the social sympathies he has at heart; 
not by cunning strategems and greed for spoils, but by the honor, 
integrity and fair dealing which are his basic mottoes. There is no 
eventual disillusionment in store for him because he is already wise, 
already too intelligent to succumb to the treacherous charms of a 
false ideal. The good man of today is generally one of education 
and character, but of character always, whether or not educated in 
the popular sense. 


No one denies, I hope, that civilization, both as an ideal and a 
ceaseless effort is based on character, and that character is based 
on spiritual energy and moral discrimination. The actual founda- 
tion of any worth-while achievement is always to be found in peo- 
ple’s characters, in their moral strength and stamina, in how they 
respect just authority and revere the precepts of their wise and vir- 
tuous predecessors. I know of no other scheme which can be used 
instead of this one, so it seems to be our lot to take it and make 
the best of its patterns. Moral choice in education should be more 
strongly emphasized so as to bring out the characters of the pupils; 
for it is all too tardily evident in later life when a person’s moral 
education has been neglected. Were we to devote more time and 
effort to the development of character as the only spiritual heritage 
of fifty thousand years, and give less attention to those popular con- 
ceptions of education, we would soon rid the world of much of its 
fickle folly, fashion-madness, cultural veneer and ethical mischief. 
Above all, we would soon discount its many phases of functional 
fallacy so often given concrete expression in hate, selfishness, pride, 
extravagance, greed, deceit and corrupt ambition. With these star- 
ing us in the face on every hand we should know that there are cer- 
tainly a lot of specious happiness-philosophies in the world urging 
their devotees on toward a chimerical conquest of impossible satis- 
factions. Poor fools, that they do not see their folly and never 
worry about the mischief they do or'the misery they cause. 


However, our future is not altogether pejoristic and forebod- 


ing; it is not a jeering gargoyle on the cornice of life and offers 
something besides a brusk disillusionment from our dreams. With 
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a responsive appreciation and honest practice of the noble princi- 
ples which a true character education aims to teach and inspire, no 
one need fear some imminent catastrophe nor feel depressed with 
the impending disaster of declining spiritual power. No one suffers 
disenchantment who holds worthy ideals; no one is disappointed 
who lives a life of meekness and renunciation. It is only the 
seekers after the world, spoliators, scheming knaves and gullible 
fools who are ready meat for disillusionment and despair. Anyone 
who can see clearly has no illusions about life, and hence is not sub- 
ject to disillusionment. But I think that you will also find that he 
has no specious happiness philosophy either, and is therefore immune 
from practically all of. the world’s numerous plagues of war, greed, 
immorality and crime. It all devolves upon the chief facts and func- 
tions of morality—character and education. If these have been 
neglected, then we can only expect to find people with cheap aims 
in life, worldling ambitions, corrupt policies, mercenary motives 
and vulgar vanities—in a word, vice and ignorance. 

When President Butler of Columbia advised our colleges to edu- 
cate only the fit, he did not thereby rule out those merely physically 
unfit but those morally unfit. It is the delinquent, the imbecile, the 
depraved debauchee and unaspiring hedonist who is unworthy of 
our efforts at education and uplift; in fact, they usually sneer and 
ridicule whatever we try to do for their welfare, and being unfit, 
they are determined to stay unfit. So then, by their own election, 
if they want to be unfit morally and intellectually (leaving no ques- 
tion as to their wanting also to be spiritually unfit) we should make 
socially unfit, also—that is, segregate them and let them disgust each 
other or work their mischiefs among themselves. They will prob- 
ably die the sooner and the world will be relieved of a useless bur- 
den of wickedness and woe. I have no weak mercy or maudlin 
sympathy to offer them. In this life, a man must choose the good 
intentionally and with conscious sense of his own redemption, he 
must seek wisdom with determination and discretion else he miss 
the primary delicacies of enlightenment. He must, above all, be 
honest and devout, brave and resolute, if he wants to achieve his full 
manhood as an intelligent, spiritual factor in the social life and 
accomplishment of the world. Without these, what use is it to try 
to educate or inspire him, he will ignore tradition, ridicule idealism, 
misunderstand intellectual power, doubt morality, be cynical about 
public service and dissatisfied with our dispensation of justice. He 
may be in hot pursuit of pleasure and what he calls happiness the 
while you are trying to revise his world-conception or restore his 
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sanity ; but be not overly hasty with anxiety nor persistent with your 
efforts. Just let Nature take her inevitable course and there will 
soon enough be another disillusionment to go down in that long 
weary chronicle of man’s struggle toward civilized achievement, 
social efficiency, justice and common-sense. 

In conclusion, I will say that the proper method of education is 
along the lines of morality, vocational guidance, intellectual honesty 
and spiritual tolerance, while its proper business is to develop good 
citizens, useful workers, men of genius in art, science, religion and 
philosophy, mystics, saints, heroes, poets and sages. It should aim 
to build up strong and exemplary characters; it should try to recog- 
nize and stimulate every phase of creative power, giving guidance 
and encouragement to the development of every form of moral 
energy and social communion. Only that educational program is 
worthy of our support which is alert to the spiritual needs of a com- 
munity, the state or nation, and provides means for satisfying those 
needs efficiently and justly. There is no liberal art that can compare 
with the art of living, and that is what a real education is supposed 
to teach. But if we have no foundation in character, no footing in 
virtue nor understanding in wisdom, then how can we ever realize 
true happiness, peace or prosperity in our lives? It may be popular 
to seek the mediocre level of Main Street philistines, but it is cer- 
tainly not suitable to the laws of life or Nature. They demand rare 
courage, truth, love, justice, generosity, amiable converse, tolerance, 
hope, faith and largesse in whatever broad achievement we desire 
to make; and I believe it is the proper business of education to see 
that we get a few pointers on the sort of character whose leading 
features are thereby enumerated. 


CLIENT BY A CLIENT 


BY F. VON A. CABEEN 


INTRODUCTION 


Quevedo, that delightful Spanish romancer, recounts his “Vis- 
ions,” what he saw through his wonderful glasses, furnished by that 
great optician, Genius. By their aid he looked into his present, and 
into the future. The legal horizon of today, was beyond the power 
of his lenses, though Quevedo relates an experience of himself and 
the demon when they made one of their visits to hell. 

“Without doubt,” said the notaries, ‘we are the book merchants 
of manuscripts; we compose and publish our works, to which the 
public accord the same faith, as to things they have themselves seen ; 
we are faithful public witnesses, the guarantees of contracts, prom- 
ises, and obligations; the guardians of titles, rights, and privileges; 
our testimony is true, infallible; above suspicion, deceit, and fraud.” 

“Why,” said the devil, are you come to hell? for if you fulfilled 
those duties, you are honest people, and I declare, not only useful, 
but necessary to the public; for between ourselves, there is so little 
public sincerity, that if one could not prove, by writings and wit- 
nesses, the price at which he bought or sold, he would often find 
himself cheated of his money.” 

“Tt is,’ said one of the notaries, “for some antidates or super- 
fluous ciphers, that we are damned, judge you, if the matter is of 
such vital consequence; one is so often deceived by writings, and 
one figure is so easily substituted for another ;—the pen, too, slips 
sometimes, and a nought is easily made!” 

“You are right, in truth,” said the devil, addressing himself to 
me, “they wrong these poor people, in sending them to us; they 
have committed trifling faults, while they do not punish the apoth- 
ecaries, even, for putting up the recipes sent them. I have a great 
mind to send these unfortunate persons home again. Go; return, 
my friends; you have suffered great injustice.” 

With due humility, after such a recorder, let us relate our expe- 


rience. 


CLIENT 


a LIENT—, Client—, Client—,” came in slow, but distinct tones, 
from a prosperous looking man, on a rustic bench, in a public 
garden. Over, and over again came the repetition of these words. 
His gaze was fixed on a miniature water-fall, which flashed sun- 
beams into his eyes. 

He was on one of those slat seats one soon learns are “hard 
wood.” If the resting place had been iron, he would have exclaimed 
with Saint Laurence, “You heathen seem to like the odor of my 
roasting flesh.” 

External surroundings, he did not notice. The glaring sign, 
“These flowers are under the protection of the public,” stared at 
him. The hollyhocks, like clusters of tall candles, sprang upwards 
from a base of broad leaves for the bottom of their candelabra; some 
of the illuminants Nature had beautiful colored lights of bloom, 
springing from them, along their sides and tips. Some purple, some 
pink, some white. Their colors were pure and brilliant, not harsh 
like the electrician is so pleased to annoy the eye with when he tries 
to stimulate them with his tinted incandescent bulbs. 


A great mass of phlox was close to hand, its spicy odors reached 
the lingerer on the seat. Before and around the sitter were clumps 
of blooming roses, whose sweet scent assailed his nostrils as the 
zephyrs wafted them to him. 

The intent gazer had hooked his arms behind him through the 
slats of his seat, looking fixedly at the flashing sunlight from the 
cascade. 

As Kipling writes in Kim, “A very few white people, but many 
Asiatics, can throw themselves into a mazement as it were by repeat- 
ing their own name over and over again to themselves, letting the 
mind go free upon speculation as to what is called personal identity. 
When one grows older, the power usually departs, but while it lasts 
it may descend upon a man at any moment.” 


“Client? Client? Client? What is a client? The man mut- 


tered, rapt from all other thoughts, with his pupils contracted to 
pin-points. 
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Every circumstance and surrounding was most favorable for self- 
hypnotism. A sultry day, the scent hanging heavily from the nearby 
flowers, the steady light flashing from the water upon which the 
gaze was concentrated without visualizing it. The mind, absorbed 
by the one idea (what is a client?), repeated over and over. 

People passed in loud conversation, children rushed past shout- 
ing, on squeaky toys, without disturbing the sitter. He remained 
thus for some duration, suddenly arousing as if from a deep sleep, 
he soliloquized. 

“T have not been asleep, but what a strange vision (if so it may 
be called) I have had. My class-mates thought me worthy of honors 
they could confer. My later associates deemed me fit to sit on 
boards of different kinds, both business and otherwise. I was treated 
with deference by all. 

“Chance, made me a client, and sent me to one who was reputed 
to be an eminent member of the bar. Another client of another 
lawyer told me his.man’s initials were D. L. and W., whose client 
said were his marked characteristics—which stood for ‘Delay, Lin- 
ger and Wait.’ Other clients informed me the whole tribe of prac- 
titioners truly had the same failings. 

“One fell by necessity into the unwritten rules of these chapels 
of the law. ‘Come to chapel at the hour you are told. Drop every 
other engagement and remain seated in uninteresting antircoms. The 
chairs are calculated to put you in training for the torments of the 
lower regions. Become resigned to being told to come back after 
lunch tomorrow, next week, etc. Do not fret, if informed that your 
matter had not been reached by the court and had been postponed. 
Always be impressed when another lawyer, not your own, enters 
the latter’s office. This arrival preserves a haughty manner towards 
the waiting throng of clients. His demeanor intimates that you are 
all a stupid crowd to have chosen D. L. and W. for a councilor. The 
intruder talks long and loud, ostensibly on business, but the most of 
the time is consumed upon what you consider matters far removed 
from the law. 

“One becomes tired of gazing at the engravings of noted but 
long since dead jurists, for they could not have been considered, 
when alive, ‘things of beauty and joys forever.’ On the contrary, 
they remind you of inquisitors and portraits of distinguished male- 
factors, that should have paid the penalty for their crimes by hang- 
ing on gallows, not office walls, if their countenances are to be 


believed. 
“How I have listened,” said the dreamer, “to the tales of other 
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clients, who were awaiting an interview with the priest of the legal 
chapel (our lawyer). 

“A self-assertive, positive man, held forth at length, to a timid, 
shrinking client on ‘Principal.’ ‘I care not,’ said he, ‘for the small 
sum involved in my controversy, but for the principal I must main- 
tain. I have secured several trials in the lower courts where judges 
and juries do not comprehend the principal I am striving for. Now 
I am trying to get a hearing before a higher court.’ 

“Tt must have cost you some money,’ replied the meek man. ‘Is 
the amount involved considerable?’ 

“No, the money is a trifle to me, and I would not feel it if I 
had to pay it. I think it originally was something between fifty and 
one hundred dollars. I have already spent six hundred dollars in 
litigation. But think, my dear sir, of the principal I am fighting for.’ 

‘Tt seems to me six hundred dollars is a large interest to pay 
for such a principal. But everyone to his liking,’ answered the meek 
one. - 

“On the other side of me, a strenuous, assertive woman, was try- 

- ing to hold the attention of a poor little widow to the tale of woe 
about the relator’s husband, from whom she was seeking a divorce. 
According to the wife, her spouse had committed all the crimes in 
the conjugal calendar. She discoursed without stopping for forty- 
five minutes. The clerk saved the widow further infliction by tell- 
ing her she could go, as the time for the interest on her mortgage 
of her home was extended. 

“T thought of the observation of the Lama in Kim. ‘The hus- 
bands of the talkative have a great reward hereafter.’ 

“The Courts claim our attention at times. In low tones, we dis- 
cuss our surroundings—juries interest us, and we discouragingly 
note that about only two of their number show by their counte- 
nances any ray of intelligence. We infer, the other ten, will be 
guided in their verdicts by these two, if they agree with each other. 

“I overheard a discussion between two of my fellow clients con- 
cerning the judge. ‘He is called by the lawyers, “Judge Necessity,” 
said one.’ ‘Is that his proper name?’ demanded his hearer. ‘Oh, no, 
but he is named that by the practitioners because he knows no law,’ 
was the reply. 

““He reminds me of Buddha,’ observed the first speaker, evi- 
dently a cultivated man, ‘though the high desk behind which he sits 
conceals him below the waist, I imagine him sitting cross-legged as 
the Deity is represented. When he places the tips of his fingers 

together solemnly before him in sight of all, he approaches closely 
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the attitude of the idol. He maintains a severe immobile face. When 
he speaks, it is in measured tones that seem to issue mysteriously 
from the lips of this human effigy. His words are supposed to be 
oracular, like the augurs of old, and of great wisdom.’ 

“He may be sitting cross-legged, like a boss tailor, and gives forth 
as much wisdom, as he does to his employees.’ replied an irreverent 
one. 

““Did you notice how deferential and obsequious the tipstaves 
are to the judges—familiar with most of the lawyers—and positively . 
overbearing to all others here?’ observed another. 

“*That is easily understood,’ said a voice. ‘They are appointed 
by the judges through endorsements from the lawyers. Not being 
elected, the tipstaves care nothing for and look with contempt upon 
this assemblage of voters.’ 

““Silence, came in thundering tones from the nearest tipstave, 
who glared at our party while they instantly became mum and shrank 
frightened into themselves. 

““Phew, that was a hot shot that lawyer gave the other, but he 
got a good one back,’ timidly whispered a client behind, adding, ‘they 
are both as mad as fury and look as if they would like to kill each 
other.’ 

““Remember the poem, “The Devil’s Thoughts” ?’ said his neigh- 
bor, quoting: 

“ “He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dunghill hard by his own stable; 
And the devil smiled: for it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel.’ 

““That stimulated wrath will be charged in their bills to their 
clients to the extent they can stand,’ was uttered in bitter tones by 
another. 

““Pshaw!’ interjected a third, ‘this is Common Pleas Court— 
beasts are gentle here compared to the way they roar in Quarter 
Sessions. That’s the court for thrills ;"this is tame.’ 

“Did any of you gentlemen ever see the Court-in-Bank ?’ uttered 
a shrinking little man. ‘I was told at my lawyer’s office he was with 
this court. As I wished to see him very much, I went to all the 
banks and trust companies in town, but could not find any court in 
them.’ 

“*The court you wanted means two or more judges sitting to- 
gether without any jury and pretending to listen to the lawyers argu- 
ing over cases they have heard all about before,’ remarked a fre- 
quent litigant. ‘After the counsel are through jawing, they hand to 
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the clerk their briefs, which purport to be what they have just yelled 
at the judges. These printed prevarications the judges are supposed 
to read at some time (God knows when), and make up their minds 
about it, when they are not bothered by the noise made when they 
are supposed to have heard them.’ 

“Some fell to discussing what sort of men the plaintiff and 
defendant were in the case they were listening to. 


“You cannot correctly judge men by their faces and appear- 
ances,’ commented one; continuing, said, ‘I, like the rest of you, pass 
hours in my lawyer’s antiroom. He has considerable criminal prac- 
tice. Mild-mannered men I frequently learn are clients accused of 
homicide and manslaughter. One pleasing, well-mannered, good- 
looking woman, who seemed like a church worker, was accused of 
being a prominent adventuress and confidence operator. A particu- 
larly smooth, cultivated and interesting man, with a frank open 
countenance, was charged with robbing homes in which he had 
secured a position as butler. He was convicted at his trial. It was 
proved that he had been acting in many states in the Union with- 
out detection, but slipped up here. Irate and fierce-looking men 
proved to be justly outraged good citizens that some sharper had 
fleeced.’ 


““Keep away from the Orphan’s Court as long as possible,’ 
yawned one, ‘sooner or later you will get there and you will find it 
dryer than the dust of Saharah. As far as I could determine, its 
judges were principally engaged in undoing what men had done 
before their death, as to the disposition of their money. One would 
be led to believe that most people who made wills were out of their 
minds when they did so. At least if not crazy, were weak-minded, 
because they did not leave what was expected to certain people. 
From their opponents contention, you will wonder that you have 
never heard of the deceased’s wonderful intellect and brilliancy, 
prior to his demise. You will also find that the inheritance laws 
were enacted principally to ptovide fees and commissions for sundry 
and diverse persons whose usefulness to the inheritor the latter fails 
to grasp. The essential point here seems to be, to keep the bene- 
ficiaries out of their money as long as possible. To keep these despic- 
able people (the heirs) from positively starving to death (which 
would inconvenience the attorneys) the latter are forced to do illegal 
things in a legal way. If perchance a trust company is the disburser, 
you had better pawn anything you can to get food and then go to 
the cheapest places to eat. In other words, it is a forced hunger 
strike without an apparent limit of time.’ 
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“*This court is dismissed until tomorrow morning at ten o’clock,’ 
sang out the tipstave. 

“Like a moving picture, I was transplanted instantly to a tropical 
island floating in a vast sea of sand. I and my fellow clients were 
seated at a bounteous table in the midst of date palms and equatorial 
flora. Birds of brilliant plumage flitted about, sparkling fountains 
sprayed around us, cooling the gentle breeze that fanned the gather- 
ing; delicious viands, luscious fruits and inviting ices were before 
us. Strangest of all, quiet, smiling and willing attendants, vied with 
each other to serve us. The company gazed with amazement at the 
servitors who contrasted so strongly with the waiters of their pre- 
vious existence. The haughty, overbearing ruffians who acted as if 
they were disguised Malay pirates, Bulgarian atrocities or bandits 
of other nations, were not there. No haughty painted jesebels, no 
supercilious beings, or gun-men from the tenderloin, grudgingly, 
hurled the guest’s food at them. These barbarians, metaphorically 
covering you automatic revolvers, in the guise of scowls to compel 
your surrender of half the amount of your check as a tip. Here 
nothing was expected or demanded. 

“*This must be heaven,’ exclaimed one, as he assimilated his 
surroundings. 

““Ves, and there is Hell,’ voiced one, pointed to the encompass- 
ing desert. Some of my sanctimonious friends would be sure they 
were in the realms of bliss. Their fondest expectations are that 
they may be saved, and view some of their acquaintances enduring 
the torture of the damned,’ observed a client. 

“Took out there.’ ; 

““That is a mirage,’ announced another. ‘Miles and miles away 
but seemingly close enough for us to recognize the caravans. See 
how weary and thirsty they seem, but are hurrying (strange to say) 
hither. Note those large solemn camels resting on sand dunes. The 
faces are the countenances of judges we have seen, the others, lower 
down, bear the physiognomies of our late masters, our lawyers.’ 

“A client interrupted with a verse by the poet Bigelow: 

“Wal, it’s a marcy we’ve gut folks to tell us 
The right an’ the wrongs o’ these maters I vow— 
God sends country lawyers, and other wise fellows 
To start the world’s team wen it gits in a slough; 
For John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world ’Il go right, if he hollers out Gee.’ 


“The vision vanished, and I am a client.” 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT ON THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Of the discourses delivered in small towns, that of Rev. Henry 
E. Butler of Keeseville, New York is worthy of mention. His text 
was “I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not.” He 
pointed out the blindness of America to the evils of slavery, and the 
long, hard road by which it had been led to freedom. He pleaded 
for stern justice to be meted out to the leaders of the rebellion, but 
for a spirit of mercy and forgiveness to the rank and file. Mr. 
Butler delivered this sermon on the second Sunday, and it shows the 
marks of careful preparation. 

Well prepared, also, are the sermons of Rev. W. R. Gordon, of 
Schraalenberg, New Jersey, and Rev. Peter Russell, of Eckley, 
Pennsylvania. 

New York and Boston had preachers of greater ability than 
Anamosa, Iowa, and Jacksonville, Illinois, but the sermons of Wil- 
liam G. Hammond at Anamosa, and L. M. Glover of Jacksonville are 
not greatly outclassed by those in the larger cities. 

In Springfield, Lincoln’s home town, the State Journal for Mon- 
day morning, April 17, said: 

“Yesterday was a sad day in this city. Our citizens, as though 
fleeing from some great sorrow, flocked to the churches, which were 
unusually well attended, several of them being filled to overflowing. 
In some of the churches the pulpits were draped in mourning, and 
the services were most solemn, impressive and appropriate to the 
occasion.” 

On subsequent Sundays, down to and including the date of the 
public funeral, the Springfield churches, as reported in the local 


papers, recognized in solemn and fitting terms the death of President 
Lincoln. 
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At Bloomington, on the morning of the President’s death, more 
than a thousand listeners gathered around a wagon from which plat- 
form Mr. W. S. Dodd read from the Chicago Tribune the details 
which the noon train brought in, there being no possibility of supply- 
ing daily papers for the crowd. The next morning the Pantagraph 
told the story of the day, including that of the editor’s trip from 
Chicago that morning, and the signs of sorrow seen in every town. 
One man who was alleged to have expressed pleasure was very 
nearly lynched; and one minister, who was believed to be a Copper- 
head, and whose utterance of grief was believed to be inadequate, 
was forced to resign his pulpit. The other ministers, as reported in 
the Pantagraph, spoke nobly: 

“The churches were all draped in mourning. Probably there 
was never a day before when so many persons attended divine service. 
Many of the ladies appeared in mourning. In some of the churches 
the weeping and sobbing almost disturbed the services.”’ 

At a mass meeting, resolutions were adopted, and nearly all the 
pastors were called to speak to the resolutions : 

“In the name of five thousand people” said the Pantagraph “we 
desire to thank our ministry for the noble and sensible and practical 
stand which they took on this occasion. They have endeared them- 
selves to our people as they never did before.” 

In many of the cities of the South there were services of mourning. 
In Lexington, Kentucky, the City Council attended in a body the 
church of Rev. Dr. C. B. Parsons, and the National Unionist stated 
that at least one third of the congregation had to stand outside. Em- 
blems of mourning were abundant, and those houses that did not dis- 
play signs of sorrow were criticised in the press. The Lexington Ob- 
server and Reporter was pro-Union but Anti-Lincoln, and was sus- 
pended during a portion of the war. This paper had dealt flippantly 
with Lincoln’s second Inaugural, saying that: 

“He commits himself to nothing-—covers his footsteps as fast as 
he makes them—utters old similes —deals in meaningless generalities, 
and finally leaves the reader in a perfectly stupified state of bewilder- 
ment as to what his views really are.” 

After his death, however, its tone was most appreciative, and its 
comment on the local church services was sympathetic, though not de- 
tailed. 

The Funeral Sermon delivered by Rev. P. D. Gulley in the White 
House on the Wednesday following the assassination is well known. 
But there were several other sermons in Washington, some of them 
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preached on the day following his death. One of these was by Rev. 
Charles H. Hall, in the Church of the Epiphany. Washington ob- 
served, also, the day of the President’s proclamation, and one of the 
printed sermons is by Rev. T. R. Howlett of Calvary Baptist Church. 

There were sermons delivered in hospitals and sermons delivered 
in prisons. A Baltimore lady, imprisoned in the Carrol Prison in 
Washington tells of this among the other indignities that she suffered, 
that of being compelled to listen to a sermon on the death of Lincoln. 

A number of sermons on Lincoln were delivered in the South. 
Most of those that were printed are by Northern chaplains to their 
soldiers, or by northern ministers to northern congregations in 
southern cities. But not all were of this character. Some sermons 
by southern preachers mourned for Lincoln as the best friend of the 
south, and expressed the hope that the nation would not judge the 
whole south by the rash act of one man. 

Among the sermons delivered in the south are those by Rev. 
Charles Lowe of Massachusetts, in the Unitarian Church at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; those of Rev. David S. Coddington before offi- 
cers and soldiers of the same city; Rev. T. E. Bliss, in the Union 
Church at Memphis, Tennessee; and Rev. Edward C. Slater, at Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. At Island Number Ten, in the Mississippi, Rolfe S. 
Saunders delivered an oration, but not until April 25. 

In Gettysburg, Pa., Rev. D. T. Carnahan, of the Presbyterian 
Church, preached a sermon on Lincoln, not on the Sunday immedi- 
ately following his death, but on the day of Presidential appointment, 
June 1. It was a good sermon, well prepared and well received. It 
quotes from Lincoln’s address to his old neighbors at Springfield, 
from his words to a company of ministers, as reported by Dr. Gur- 
ley, and from both of Lincoln’s inaugural addresses. But it does 
not quote from the Gettysburg address, nor convey any suggestion 
that the people of Gettysburg had any knowledge of or pride in it. 
We may not over-emphasize the argument from silence, but if a 
prophet is without honor in his own country, so may be the address 
of a prophet in the country where it is delivered. 

Among those who quoted the Gettysburg address, or referred to 
it as proof of Lincoln’s power, were Drs. A. N. Littlejohn and 
James Eells of New York, and Henry Wilder Foote, Warren H. 
Cudworth, W. S. Studley, James Reed and R. H. Neale of Boston. 
They did not refer to it in the familiar way to which we are accus- 
tomed. They said such words as these by Dr. Neale: 

“Let me, in conclusion, refer to one of the most interesting inci- 
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dents in the history of our departed President. At the consecration 
of the Soldiers’ Cemetery at Gettysburg, after the eloquent address 
of Mr. Everett (alas! that he, too, is gone), Mr. Lincoln made a few 
most impressive remarks. He said that the best way to honor the 
heroes that had fallen on that bloody field was to consecrate our- 
selves more fully to the cause for which they bled. There was 
another thought within, he afterwards remarked, in a private con- 
versation; and it was, that he should himself consecrate his own 
heart to God. He hoped, he said, that through divine assistance he 
had done this; and thus had arisen in his bosom the sweet, precious, 
sublime emotions of a new and spiritual life. It is well, friends, that 
we should manifest our grief under this great and oppressive be- 
reavement: we cannot and ought not to restrain our tears. It is 
right that tokens of mourning should be hung out from every dwell- 
ing. The whole nation and foreign lands will unite in doing honor 
to the distinguished dead. But no higher honor can be paid to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln than to imitate his example in giving 
ourselves more fully to the cause in which he fell a martyr, and indi- 
vidually in prayer, and on bended knee, to consecrate our own heart 
to God.”—( Boston Sermons, pp. 174-175). 

Rev. Dr. John McClintock declared Lincoln not only morally 
good, but intellectually great—-an affirmation not frequently made 
in these sermons. It is interesting to note that he cited as a proof of 
the President’s power, “his little speech” at Gettysburg, which he 
thought possibly his hearers might remember : 

“T do not sympathyze with much that has been said in disparage- 
ment of his intellect, although mere mental gifts, of the highest order, 
might well have been eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the 
sublimity of that moral power which overshadowed all his other 
qualities. But it is stupid to talk of him as a man of mean intellect. 
He had a giant’s work to do, and he has done it nobly. Called upon 
to steer the ship of state through the mightiest and most rapid tide 
of events that ever swept over a nation, he guided her safely, and 
was within sight of the harbor, when he was struck down at the helm. 
Even in his speeches and writings, where defects of form reveal the 
want of early culture and give room for the carping of petty critics 
who can see no farther than the form, I do not fear to say that the 
calm criticism of history will find marks of the highest power of 
mind. Do you remember his little speech over the graves of our 
martyrs at Gettysburg? I remember the thrill with which I read it, 
across the sea. It is Greek-like in its simple majesty of thought, 
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and even in the exquisite felicity of some of its phrases. Nor could 
that have been a mean intellect which enabled this simple son of the 
people, standing among men who piqued themselves upon their re- 
finement and culture, among men of large acquirements and polished 
speech, to hold on his own way among them, to take or reject their 
advice, to hear all plans and ali arguments, and after all to be the 
real ruler of the nation and of the times. With such gifts as God 
gave him, he was enabled to pierce to the very core of a matter, while 
others, with their fine rhetoric, could only talk around it.”—(Our 
Martyred President, pp. 133-134). 


How many ministers quoted, in whole or in part, Lincoln’s favor- 
ite poem, as a reminder that even such an exalted position as his was 
not beyond the reach of death? Rev. Henry J. Fox, of New York, 
quoted four lines of it (The Martyr’s Monument, p. 351) crediting 
it to Frank J. Carpenter’s book. It is quoted in full by Rev. J. D. 
Fulton (Boston Sermons, pp 337-338). I think there were one or two 
other instances, but I do not recall them with certainty. 


These sermons contain many illusions to the death of William the 
Silent as offering a parallel for that of Lincoln. Indeed, it was diffi- 
cult for them not to overdo this part of their discourse. Drs. Robin- 
son, Cuyler, Thompson and Rogers of New York City and Drs. 
Webb and Manning of Boston are only a few to whom this historic 
parallel occurred. Dr. Manning’s quotation is in point: 


“Let me quote from history, “On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, 
at about half-past twelve, the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and 
followed by the ladies and gentlemen of his family, was going to the 
dining-room. William the Silent was dressed upon that day, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, in very plain fashion. He wore a wide- 
leaved, loosely-shaped hat of dark felt, with a silken cord round the 
crown,—such as was worn by the Beggars in the early days of the 
revolt. A high ruff encircled his neck, from which also depended 
one of the Beggar’s medals, while a loose surcoat of grey frieze 
cloth, over a tawny leather doublet, with wide, slashed underclothes, 
completed his costume. Gérard (the murderer) presented himself 
at the doorway and demanded a passport. The Princess, struck with 
the pale and agitated countenance of the man, anxiously questioned 
her husband concerning the stranger. The Prince carelessly observed 
that it was merely a person who came for a passport; ordering, at 
the same time, a secretary to prepare one. The Princess, still not 
relieved, observed in an under-tone that she had never seen so villan- 
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ous a countenance. Orange, however, not at all impressed with the 
appearance of Gérard, conducted himself at table with his usual 
cheerfulness, conversing much with the burgomaster of Leewarden, 
the only guest present at the family dinner, concerning the political 
and religious aspect of Friesland. At two o’clock the company rose 
from the table. The Prince led the way, intending to pass to his 
private apartments above. The dining-room which was on the 
ground-floor, opened into a little square vestibule, which communi- 
cated, through an arched passage-way, with the main entrance into 
the court-yard. This vestibule was also directly at the foot of the 
wooden staircase leading to the next floor, and was scarcely six feet 
in width. Upon its left side, as one approached the stairway, was 
an obscure arch, sunk deep in the wall, and completely in the shadow 
of the door. Behind this arch a portal opened to the narrow lane 
at the side of the house. The stairs themselves were completely 
lighted by a large window, half-way up the flight. The Prince came 
from the dining-room, and began leisurely to ascend. He had only 
reached the second stair, when a man emerged from the sunken arch, 
and, standing within a foot or two of him discharged a pistol full at 
his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing quite 
through him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. The 
Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, “O my God, have 
mercy upon my soul! O my God, have mercy upon this poor people!” 

“Such was the death, and such the last exclamation of the great 
and good father of modern liberty, the son and sire of illustrious 
princes, the wise subverter of despotisms, the champion of popular 
rights, to whom, more than to any other man perhaps, the world is in- 
debted for free institutions and free ideas. Who can doubt, if 
strength had been left our good President when the fatal bullet struck 
him, that he also would have exclaimed, ““O my God, have mercy upon 
my soul! O my God, have mercy upon this poor people?’ ”—(Bos- 
ton Sermons, pp. 61-62). 

It is interesting to note how many of the peachers either chose 
for their texts the verses in Deuteronomy that tell of the death of 
Moses, or in the course of their sermons made allusion to the parallel. 
Lincoln, like Moses, had led his people through the wilderness, and 
died in the sight of the Promised Land, which he himself did not 
enter. In New York Beecher, Bellow and Tyng made allusion to the 
parallel. In Boston, Murray, Lothrop, Fulton and Webb employed 
it. Among those who used it in other cities were Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 
of Chicago. He said: 
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“There can be no parallel between the death of our beloved 
Saviour and that of our President, except that both were victims to 
the hands of enmity and violence—both perished in a righteous cause, 
but Good Friday of 1865 will ever be remembered by America as 
affording to the nation and to the cause of humanity doubly an oc- 
casion for tears. There was greater similitude between Moses and 
our President, but he was a leader only, not a Saviour. Four mil- 
lions of bondsmen will talk of him today as the Moses who has 
brought them out of Egypt, their feet already in the bed of Jordan, 
while he lies on the Pisgah from which he has at least been permitted 
to look into the promised land of deliverence.”—(Chicago Journal, 
April 17, 1865). 

As in most of these sermons, Lincoln was called a Moses, so in 
not a few of them and very naturally, Andrew Johnson was recog- 
nized as a Joshua. In Boston, Rev. John E. Todd and Rev. J. M. 
Manning, made the allusion, though guardedly, and without naming 
him. But Rev. A. A. Miner, Pastor of the Second Universalist 
Church, the old church of Hosea Ballou, did not think of Lincoln as 
a Moses, though he held Lincoln in high esteem, but looked upon 
Joshua as the coming Moses: 

“And shall we not find a satisfactory leader in our new, let me 
say, God-given President. It is true he is as yet untried. But four 
years ago Abraham Lincoln was untried; and the trial has endeared 
him to all hearts—has called forth a nation’s gratitude in his re-elec- 
tion to the highest office in our gift, and made his death the occasion 
of a deeper and more general sorrow than we had ever before known. 
Who can say that his mantle has not fallen on one altogether worthy 
of it? President Johnson, though untried in that office, is not un- 
known to the country. Through a long public career, his fidelity has 
been unquestioned. Born and reared in the midst of slavery, he 
knows its baneful influence and its crushing power. Cherishing in 
purest affection the Union and Liberty, he has felt the iron of se- 
cession enter his soul. Acquainted minutely and in detail with the 
spirit and purpose of the rebel leaders, he may be better prepared 
than Mr. Lincoln himself to estimate their deep demerit, and mete to 
them the meed of justice as traitors before the law. 

“It is narrated of Mr. Johnson that, in October last, on an occasion 
of addressing some thousands of colored people in the city of Nash- 
ville, if I remember correctly, he exhorted them to patience, and as- 
sured them that God could raise up for them a Moses to lead them out 
of the wilderness. His auditors shouted, ‘You shall be our Moses?’ 
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Mr. Johnson modestly replied that he was not equal to so important 
a labor. But they repeated their claim, ‘You shall be our Moses; 
we want no other than you.’ ‘Well, then,’ said Mr. Johnson, ‘I will 
be your Moses.’ Was this incident prophetic ? 

“T have rejoiced that our merchants and men of business, both in 
Boston and New York, have made haste to give him assurances of 
confidence and support. He will be surrounded, I trust, by the same 
experienced advisers who have stayed up the hands of his predeces- 
sor, and can command the same resources, and the support of the 
same constituency, as have borne us through the storm of the last 
four years. Shall we not all welcome him, then, to our hearts, and 
pray the blessing of God to be with him?”—(Boston Sermons, pp. 
288-289). 

Rev. W. S. Studley of Boston hailed Andrew Johnson as the 
instrument of swift retributive justice: 

“Ay, woe to Slavery !—woe to its perjured, bloody-handed cham- 
pion, Jefferson Davis!—woe to its adherents and defenders, its ad- 
vocates and apologists, whether in Carolina or Massachusetts! Be- 
hold, the hour of its destruction is at hand! Nay, this very Easter 
Sunday is the day of its resurrection !—its resurrection to everlasting 
shame and contempt !—its resurrection to complete and eternal dam- 
nation! Its doom is sealed! 

“To-day, for one, I would rather be the murdered President, or 
the wounded Secretary, than to be the man, who, in this hour of the 
nation’s sorrow, has no prayer to offer for the final and utter exter- 
mination of that system which has lifted itself so long against our 
peace. 

“When slavery did this last and most brutal of all its deeds, it 
doubtless thought to intimidate the future rulers of this land from 
meting out to the traitors the punishment which their crimes deserve. 
But it made a fearful mistake. In dealing with traitors, Andrew 
Johnson’s little finger will be thicker than Abraham Lincoln’s loins. 
If the old president chastised them with whips, the new president will 
chastise them with scorpions. Here is what he said only last week 
in a public address on the occasion of the fall of Richmond: 

“*Treason is the highest crime known in the catalogue of crimes; 
and for him guilty of it,—for him that is willing to lift his impious 
hand against the authority of the nation,—I would say death is too 
easy a punishment. My notion is that treason must be made odious; 
that traitors must be punished and impoverished: their social power 


broken. 
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“You, my friends, have traitors in your very midst, and treason 
needs rebuke and punishment here as well as elsewhere. It is not 
the men in the field who are the greatest traitors. It is the men who 
have encouraged them to imperii their lives, while they themselves 
have remained at home, expending their means, and exerting all their 
power, to overthrow the government. Hence, I say this: ‘the halter 
to intelligent, influential traitors!’ But to the honest boy, to the de- 
luded man, who have been deceived into the rebel ranks, I would 
extend leniency. I would say return to your allegiance, renew your 
support to the government, and become good citizens; but the lead- 
ers I would hang.’ 

“Nor is this a new-born sentiment in the heart of Andrew John- 
son; for as long ago as the second of March, 1861, in a thrilling 
speech, which created an unparalleled outbreak of enthusiasm in the 
galleries of the Senate Chamber, he said: 

“*Show me the man who makes war on the government, and 
fires on its vessels, and I will show you a traitor. And, if I were 
President of the United States, I would have all such arrested, and 
when tried and convicted, by the eternal God, I would have them 


hung! 
“There is hope, therefore, in the bright beams of this Easter sun! 
Our ruler knows how to deal with traitors!’—-(Boston Sermons, 


pp. 12292231). 

Rev. J. H. Neale of Boston expressed his faith in Andrew 
Johnson: 

“I have confidence in his successor. President Johnson’s opin- 
ions and policy are known, and will be approved by the loyal people. 
There is now a roused but I believe a healthful public sentiment, 
which will not be satisfied until rebellion is exterminated and con- 
sumed, root and branch, and its blossoms go up as the dust.”—(Bos- 
ton Sermons, p. 172). 

The report that Andrew Johnson was intoxicated on the day of 
his inauguration appears everywhere to have been current and gen- 
erally believed. The ministers offered no apology for speaking of it, 
though they apologized for him. He was ill and took an overdose; 
he did wrong but it was not his custom; he did it but was sorry for 
it; these were their excuses. Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk of Boston said: 

“Another sentiment is now called into action. 

“5. Fear. A new pilot takes the helm. Mysteriously, he did 
not command our respect on the solemn day in which the nation put 
the crown upon his brow, and he took the solemn oath of office. He 
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has repented: this is all we ask of him. Everything else in his his- 
tory inspires hope, respect, and gratitude. But still, it is not the 
hand that held the rudder-wheel on those tempestuous nights in 
which we were running through those narrow channels where ruin 
lay on either side. Fear naturally arises in such circumstances. It 
would come up if you were in a steamship at sea, among icebergs, 
with a captain who had sailed only river-craft until now.’’—(Boston 
Sermons, p. 41). 

A calm and discriminating appreciation of Lincoln, and a call 
for the support of Andrew Johnson in his new responsibilities was 
spoken by Rev. Elbert S. Porter: 

“Abraham Lincoln was the representative of popular rights, man- 
hood, and liberty. The people weep because they loved him in 
character as a President, and as a man. The assassin who struck 
him, assailed every loyal citizen through him—and dealt a murder- 
ous blow upon the nation, in murdering its head. We have our 
duties. We must stand by the successor of Mr. Lincoln. Andrew 
Johnson is worthy of our support. He is now our Chief Magistrate 
—and as he wears the mantle of his immediate predecessor, so let us 
give him the support of our prayers and our loyal devotion to the 
cause he serves. Henceforth the name, fame, and virtues of each 
are in the keeping of so much of the world as delight to honor rare 
ability, unimpeachable integrity, and fervent devotion to the rights 
of all mankind. Washington was indeed the father of his country, 
and some future Bancroft shall record on the page of history that 
Abraham Lincoln was the political saviour of what Washington 
and his compatriots had founded. We weep, but we shall dry our 
tears in the sunlight of Hope. The President is no more—but the 
Republic lives. Let it be perpetual.”—(Our Martyred President, 
p. 240). 

Dr. William Ives Budington concluded his sermon with a para- 
graph expressive of his confidence in Andrew Johnson, which was 
all the more marked because of its implication that his congregation 
knew and probably believed the report that Johnson had been drunk 
on the day of his inauguration. Dr. Budington was not always so 
charitable as in this instance, in which he almost made that intoxica- 
tion a virtue: 

“T cannot cease speaking without commending to your prayers 
and confidence him who is called so suddenly to the Chief Magistracy 
of the land. I feel compelled to do this, because of the unfortunate 
impression made upon the country by Mr. Johnson at the late inaugu- 
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ration. With a haste as unreasonable as it is uncharitable, he has 
been condemned, as if an act proved a habit. There is not a man in 
this assembly who would not feel that the deepest injustice had been 
done him by such treatment. Admitting the worst that has been 
said, or that can be said, of Mr. Johnson’s condition on that day, it 
is as susceptible of a favorable interpretation as of an unfavorable. 
It may have been, nay, we are bound to believe it was an accident, 
pure and simple—proof only of an enfeebled body, and of an anxiety, 
in spite of sickness, to discharge a public duty. We have the amplest 
assurances that this was the case. The Vice-President, now Presi- 
dent of the United States, is entitled to the respectful confidence of 
the American people. The strong and generous testimony of Gen- 
eral Burnside, yesterday, in New York, is sufficient, and will be cor- 
dially regarded as such by all loyal and patriotic citizens. Let us 
give him our confidence, and pray for him, as we did for his lamented 
predecessor.” —(Our Martyred President, pp. 126-127). 

Some of the ministers distrusted Andrew Johnson, but some of 
them were most hearty in their support of him, believing that the 
nation just then needed his stern and vindictive disposition. Rev. 
Edwin B. Webb of Shawmut Church, Boston, said: 

“Andrew Johnson, who now becomes the chief magistrate, by the 
mysterious providence of God, is unquestionably an able man. He 
has been much in public life, and never failed—except in his speech 
on inauguration day-—to meet the exigencies of his position. Besides, 
he has had a schooling in Tennessee which may have prepared him to 
lead at this very time. When I was in Washington, four years ago, 
I heard much in his praise. He told the secessionists, who were just 
then leaving their seats in the Senate to inaugurate the rebellion,— 
told them to their faces, for substance,—“‘were I President of the 
United States, I would arrest you as traitors, and try you as traitors, 
and convict you as traitors, and hang you as traitors.” And judg- 
ing from the speech which he made at Washington after the news of 
the fall of Richmond, he has not changed his mind. 

“We want no revenge: we will wait the forms and processes of 
law. We want justice tempered with mercy. We want the leaders 
punished, but the masses pardoned. Let us confide in him as our 
President. And do you make crime odious; disfranchise every man 
who has held office in the rebel government, and every commissioned 
officer in the rebel army; make the halter certain to the intelligent 
and influential, who are guilty of perjury and treason, and so make 
yourself a terror to him that doeth evil, and a praise to him that 
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doeth good,—and we will stand by you, Andrew Johnson.”—(Boston 
Sermons, pp. 158-159). 

Among the ministers who hailed Andrew Johnson, there was now 
and then one who believed him almost a Messiah because of his ex- 
perience with secession and his stern hatred of all that belonged with 
the spirit of the rebellion. On Martha’s Vineyard, the Methodist 
minister, Rev. S. Reed of Edgartown said: 

“But hark! While the nation is uttering its wail of sorrow there 
comes another voice. We turn and look. No sooner does our Pres- 
ident expire than we see advance to take his place one of determined 
mien and quick of step. In his voice there is a certain sound, and a 
flashing light in his eye. 

“Who is this that cometh from Tennessee, with dyed garments 
from the fields of blood? We hear him answer, ‘I am Johnson, and 
I now speak with authority.’ But wherefore art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy appearance like him that treadeth in the winefat ? 
He answers, ‘Because I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the 
people there was none with me; I come from the scenes of secession 
and murder; I have witnessed the deep, damning guilt of treason; 
therefore will I tread down our enemies in my fury, and I will 
sprinkle their blood upon my garments, for the day of vengeance is 
in my heart, and the year of the redeemed is come.’ 

“In the very presence of the lifeless form of our beloved Lin- 
coln, Mr. Johnson says, ‘I pity the deluded masses of the Southern 
people, but upon the leaders, the responsible men of this Rebellion, 
I would execute the penalty of the law.’ 

“To that declaration there comes from the hearts of all loyal 
Americans a hearty Amen; Amen comes from the desolated homes 
and hearts through our land; Amen comes from the graves where 
sleep our noble soldiers. 

“Tn the name of our outraged, weeping nation, we say, Welcome, 
Johnson! In the name of Heaven’s injured innocence, in the name 
of Liberty so long in chains, now rising in her beauty, we say to 
President Johnson, Welcome to the chair of National Government, 
and may the law of eternal justice ever encircle that chair!” 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Rockwell felt that the death of Lincoln was an 
evidence of the moral slump which the war had brought to the 
nation. These words sound strangely modern: 

“Infidelity makes open and unblushing assaults upon all that is 
sacred in his word and character. The institutions of religion have 
become subjects of conventional debates and angry discussion. The 
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press teems with the most direct assaults upon the laws and author- 
ity of God, as made known in his word, and the minds of multitudes 
are tainted with the dreadful poison. [ook at many who are high in 
office and political influence, and how little evidence they give of any 
respect for the word of God as laying any claim to public and na- 
tional obedience. Look at our broken and dishonored Sabbaths. 
How many turn their feet away from the sanctuary; how crowded 
are all our great avenues with old and young, intent only on pleasure, 
even amid the very sound of the Sabbath bells. And what evidence 
do we here find of a growing disregard for Divine law and authority. 
Such evidence is found, too, in the increasing sin of profanity, in the 
prevalence of intemperance, and the open and gross violation of all 
healthful laws for its suppression. Such is the horrible increase of 
infidel and licentious literature, showing a most depraved state of 
public morals that could either demand or sanction such infamous and 
demoralizing sources of vice and profligacy. Such is the open and 
growing disregard for sound and wholesome laws, and a want of 
submission to constituted authority, culminating at last in treason 
and rebellion, and aided and encouraged by men who have thus 
sought to gratify their party prejudices or personal ambition. These 
and a thousand similar evils have been terrible indications that our 
nation has been drifting away from its allegiance to God and casting 
aside his authority and law.”—(Our Martyred President, pp. 278- 
279). 

Dr. John McClintock called on his hearers to exercise undying 
hatred of slavery, but a forgiving spirit toward the people of the 
South : 

“One more lesson, and not the least. If anything I have said, or 
anything that you read or hear in these sad days, breeds within you 
a single revengeful feeling, even towards the leaders of this rebellion, 
then think of Abraham Lincoln, and pray God to make you merciful. 
Think of the prayer of Christ, which the President said, after his 
Saviour, ‘Father forgive them, they know not what they do.’ Let 
there be no place for revenge in our souls; justice we may and must 
demand, but revenge, never. ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ I counsel you also to discountenance all disorder, all 
attempts by private persons to avenge the public wrong, or even to 
punish sympathizers with treason. I have been sorry to hear from 
the lips of generous young men, under the pangs of the President’s 
assassination, sentiments of bitterness and indignation, amounting 
almost to fierceness. It is natural, no doubt, but what is natural is 
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not always right. Indulge this spirit, and you may hear next that 
this man’s house or that man’s house should be mobbed. Mobs are 
alien to our northern soil; they belong to another atmosphere than 
that of free schools and free men. ‘The region of slavery was their 
natural home; let us have none of them. And soon, when the last 
shackles shall have fallen, and throughout our land, from sea to sea, 
there shall be no master and no slave, the blessed Peace shall come, 
for which we have looked, and prayed, and fought so long, when the 
Republic shall be established upon the eternal foundations of Free- 
dom and Justice, to stand, we trust, by the blessing of God, down 
to the last syllable of recorded Time.”—(Our Martyred President, 
pp. 143-144). 

Dr. Charles S. Robinson, so well and favorably known as a hym- 
nologist, was a good hater in his way. His were words of marked 
severity: 

“Tf there ever was a time in which to obey the command, ‘Be ye 
angry, and sin not,’ that time has come now. ‘There was no such 
deed done nor seen from the day that the children of Israel came up 
out of the land of Egypt unto this day; consider it, take advice, and 
speak your minds.’ 

“Let a vast public sentiment be aroused and organized, that shall 
exhibit this vile wickedness in its true light. Let us invoke Christen- 
dom to make it an eternal hissing. With a recoil of feeling so violent 
that it wearies my will, and shocks my very being, with uttermost 
loathing for an offence so abominable; seeing in it that keen, fine 
relish of depravity that marks it not only as devilish, but one of the 
master-works of the prince of devils, I stand simply appalled—won- 
dering, with unspeakable wonder, how it can be accepted by any crea- 
ture wearing the form of civilized humanity! It is an outrage on 
the community, whose tolerance it defies. It is an insult to decency, 
a rebuke to forbearance, an offence unto God. It is without the 
power of language to reach the condemnation it merits. The words 
of denunciation die on my lips in their own feebleness. It is with an 
affecting sense of gratitude to God that I discover the positive pover- 
ty of my mother-tongue in epithets of vileness befitting its descrip- 
tion. As much as in you is, live peaceably with all men; but there 
ought to be a voice of opinion so stern, so outspoken, that no man of 
credited decency should stand tamely by and hear a crime, so un- 
paralleled in its baseness, even extenuated.”—(Our Martyred Presi- 
dent, pp. 96-97). 

Rev. Rufus Ellis of Boston called for a tempered and merciful 
justice, which apparently did not please all who heard it; for he 
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added a foot-note which said that he did not desire that the leaders 
of the rebellion be pardoned, and he added that he thought better of 
Andrew Johnson than he had previously thought: 

“There is a crime unto death. It ought not to be lightly dealt 
with. Let no man ask that it may be forgiven; but, when the minis- 
ters of God who bear not the sword in vain have fulfilled their office, 
and the criminal has received the stern sentence, let us remember, 
were it only for the honor and the love which we bear to our dead, 
the generous and humane spirit that was so large a part of his noble 
manhood. I confess that I have not thought that they mourn for 
him wisely, who, renouncing his spirit before his poor outraged clay 
was cold, propose to be bitter and revengeful in fact, though not of 
course in name, as he was not. Friends,—Christian friends,—fol- 
lowers of him whose first disciples were as loving as they were just, 
let us not forget the many sad warnings of man’s history, the cheats 
which his deceitful heart has put upon him; let us not forget that 
what is begun in righteousness and love is often ended, and not well, 
in unrighteousness and wrath. We shall have lost our noble leader 
indeed, if we lose his spirit, the wise and considerate mind, the ex- 
cellent judgment, the tender, humane heart, that were in him; if, 
with all the wrongs, cruel wrongs, foul wrongs, that we have suffered 
as a nation, we forget that we are a Christian nation, and proceed to 
demand, and that, too, in the name of our gentle sufferer, measures 
of severity which he would never have sanctioned; so taking ad- 
vantage of his dying, to thwart one of the high aims of his living. 
You know that I have spoken in but one voice from the beginning of 
this war, pleading for its rightfulness in the sight of the highest 
Christianity; and so you will not misunderstand my warning, lest, 
misled by passion, and not following, as we suppose, our man of 
peace, we inaugurate a reign of terror and blood. God grant that 
our martyr may be our deliverer; that he who was raised up in the 
most manifest providence of the Lord to be our counsellor and guide 
in our years of sore trial, may still rule and bless the people from 
the hiding-place of spiritual power; and, if we have had occasion to 
distrust him who is now called to the highest seat, may our fears 
be changed into hopes, and the desire of the nation be accomplished !* 
—(Boston Sermons, pp. 241-242). 


* The preacher desires that the paragraphs above may not be interpreted as 
recommending lenity to the authors of privy conspiracy and rebellion; and he 
is glad to add that the circumstances, well known to the country, which led so 
many to distrust our present national Chief Magistrate, have been explained, 
by those who speak with authority, to his entire satisfaction. 
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The appeals to self-control were calm and sensible. For the 
most part they were based on the highest motives; but the ministers 
were sensible enough not to make these the only grounds for a plea 
for calmness. Dr. John E. Todd of Boston said: 

“There is another feeling which naturally succeeds the emotions 
of horror and grief; it is rage. I would not say a word to inflame 
the passions and exasperation which are already filling the public 
mind. I would rather say that which may soothe excited feelings. 
It is a time for every man to lay upon himself a strong control. It 
is easy at such a time to be ungenerous and unjust. Let us discoun- 
tenance all violence and passion, and seek the punishment of evil- 
doers only through the legally constituted channels. Let us not be 
violent even in our defence of the fallen. Let us remember that there 
is one thing more sacred than even friendship, and that is liberty. 
The contemptible creatures who profess to rejoice in the work of an 
assassin are not worth spending rage upon; there is nobler game 
afoot. Let us not waste too much passion upon the perpetrators of 
this dastardly crime ;—not that they are not deserving of indignant 
condemnation, and condign punishment; they must receive it. But 
their importance is not commensurate with the mischief which they 
have done. To lavish indignation upon them is to misuse and waste 
ie 

“Let us not jump hastily to the conclusion that the perpetrators 
of this vile deed were in the employ or the counsels of the enemy. 
For one, I do not believe that the Southern leaders are too honorable 
to stoop to such a deed; I do not believe that they are too shrewd to 
see that it would injure rather than serve them. But let us not come 
to conclusions without proof. We can wait for the light of evi- 
dence.” — (Boston Sermons, pp. 83-84). 

A fine example of the spirit of magnanimity displayed in some of 
these sermons is found in that by Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of New 
York, in a sermon from 2 Kings vi:21, in which Elisha refused per- 
mission to smite the captured Syrians but announced that bread and 
water be set before them, and that they be sent back to their homes: 

“The intelligent leaders in this rebellion deserve no pity from 
any human being. Let them go. Some other land must be their 
home. Their own attained relations and results will be punishment 
and sorrow enough in time to come. Their property is justly for- 
feited to the nation which they have attempted to destroy, and to the 
oppressed, over whom they have tyrannized and triumphed. If the 
just utterance of law condemns them personally to suffer as traitors, 
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let no life be taken in the spirit of vengeance. Let the world see one 
instance of a Government that is great enough to ask no revenge, 
and self-confident and self-sustaining enough to need no retributive 
violence to maintain the majesty of its authority. Let the Lord’s 
own example be to the utmost extent of personal relations, our rule 
and purpose, determined in the spirit of union and patience and 
kindness, to edify and restore, in the widest possible application of 
the spirit, consistent with the nations safety and the honor of the 
laws,—the multitudes who have been.swept down the current of re- 
bellion, by the dominant influence and example of those whom they 
have been taught to regard as their leaders in the path of public duty. 

“There may be great difficulties in the details of the resustication 
of our afflicted land. But there can be none which such a spirit and 
purpose as were displayed in President Lincoln would not soon 
overcome and remove. And upon nothing will memory more delight 
to dwell than upon that high forgiving temper which lifts up a fallen 
foe, restores a wandering brother, and repays the cruelty of hatred 
by an overwhelming benignity and love. Little was he known in 
character and tendency by those who met his first administration 
with violent threats, and reproachful libels. And little has the real 
spirit of this Northern people been known by the great body of the 
South, who really know but little upon any subject, but as their ac- 
credited superiors have been accustomed to teach them. They have 
heard from their highest rebel officers nothing but terms of low and 
ribaldrous reproach and scorn applied to us. They have called us 
hyenas, and satisfied their hatred by the freedom of unlimited abuse. 
But in reality people have not been ready to meet the first offer of 
conciliation with the most cordial response of kindness. Let that 
spirit now prevail. Open the arms of fraternal concord. Spread 
through all the land the priceless blessings of liberty and education 
to all the people. Give the full rights of respected and acknowledged 
citizenship to all. Blot out, cover up the last remnant of that slavery 
which has been parent and the child of every species of oppression— 
the one line of division between the grave that holds the monument 
and the memory of our beloved President a mingled grove of the 
pine-tree and the palm, the orange and the apple, to flourish in im- 
mortal union, and to rival each other only in the beauty of their 
growth, the abundance of their fruit, and the perennial verdure of 
their living foliage, that God may be glorified in all and by all for 
ever.”—(Our Martyred President, pp. 83-84). 

Fairly typical of the appeal to religious conviction and to confi- 
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dence in the stability of government is the closing paragraph in the 
sermon of Rey. James P. Eells, D. D.: 

“My countrymen, let us rise to-day to a more distinct conviction 
that this nation is under the direction of God. Thousands of mar- 
tyrs have been sacrificed at its altar; and at last, when we thought 
no more would be demanded, we have been obliged to yield the most 
illustrious of them all. In this fresh baptism of blood, let us con- 
secrate it to Jehovah, and hold ourselves in readiness for any de- 
mands such consecration may make of us. Let us feel that for this 
brief life we can make no worthier or more valuable contribution to 
our race, than our resolute, sincere devotion to the interests of right, 
liberty, and religion. Nay, there can be no more worthy or valuable 
treasure laid up for the life eternal! The life eternal! how near to 
its confines do we every moment stand! God grant that all of us 
may be prepared, through his grace, when the summons shall come 
to us, to leave forever our stations and work on earth, for the service 
and the bliss of heaven!”—(Our Martyred President, p. 232). 

Rev. Josiah P. Thompson of Broadway Tabernacle was one of 
the men who cited the Gettysburg address as proof of Lincoln’s 
greatness. That address, he said, possessed “a grand simplicity 
worthy of Demosthenes.” 

Dr. Thompson declared that the leaders in the rebellion deserved 
capital punishment; but he did not favor inflicting that penalty upon 
them : 

“There may be a justice more terrible than the scaffold, or there 
may be a living infamy worse than death. 

“Tf now we strip all who have knowingly, freely, and persistently 
upheld this rebellion, of their property and their citizenship, they 
will become beggared and infamous outcasts; fleeing the country, 
not as hunted exiles courting sympathy abroad and creating sympathy 
at home,. but like Cain, with the brand upon their forehead, and 
with a punishment greater than they can bear. They will not dare 
to return to the South, for their wealth being gone, and their social 
and political power broken, they would find none so poor to do them 
reverence; nor would they risk their lives among the common 
people, whom they have deceived and ruined.”—(Our Martyred 
President, p. 212). 

A number of noted men other than ministers delivered addresses 
on appointed days subsequent to Sunday, April 16. Few if any 
senators, members of Congress or judges delivered addresses on the 
first Sunday. But a “Great funeral oration,” as it was not unjustly 
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called, was delivered by a woman, on that day next following the 
Saturday on which Lincoln died. Toward the close of Saturday, as 
the preface states, Miss Emma Hardinge received an invitation to 
speak in Cooper Union at 3 o’clock on the following afternoon. 
Three thousand people are said to have been present. Miss Hardinge 
did not write the address, but it was stenographically reported— 
phonographically, they called it in that day. The address, if coldly 
criticized, must be adjudged as something less than the “great ora- 
tion’ which was described at the time; but it is one of the best of 
the addresses delivered on that day, and it is said to have evoked ap- 
plause—a tribute paid to but two other of the Lincoln funeral ad- 
dresses that of Rev. M. P. Gaddis of Cincinnati, and the address of 
Miss Hardinge. 

Were these sermons eloquent? Do they display great oratorical 
ability? That is too much to claim or expect. These ministers were 
not for the most part great men; they were just ordinary ministers 
of Christ, with their regular round of parish duties, suddenly con- 
fronted with an unexpected demand and they met it with no thought 
that we should now be subjecting their sermons to homiletic analysis. 
It is enough to claim for them that they were honest, earnest and 
courageous; that they met the people on the level of their common 
grief and lifted them to a higher plane of thinking and emotion, giv- 
ing them a measure of confidence and new hope. The sermon that 
sends a man home the better is a good sermon. In very few of these 
sermons is there any attempt at oratory, and what appears as ora- 
tory is chastened with a praiseworthy self-restraint. Yet a good 
many of these sermons are truly eloquent. They are distinctly bet- 
ter examples of true oratory than we could reasonably have expected. 
Here and there are sermons in which occur powerful passages. 

Theodore L. Cuyler and Henry Ward Beecher were not in their 
own pulpits in Brooklyn on the day following Lincoln’s death. They 
were at Fort Sumter, raising the flag over that fortress on the anni- 
versary of its having been hauled down. Returning on the steamer 
“Oceanus” they heard as they embarked that Lincoln was dead. 
Cuyler delivered an address on hoard the steamer of which address 
there is a report in a volume issued in commemoration of the re-oc- 
cupation of the fort. Also, before embarking, he had spoken to the 
colored children at Charleston. On Sunday, April 23, Cuyler and 
Beecher were both in their own pulpits in Brooklyn, and Cuyler said: 

“And now that great, child-like, generous heart has ceased to 
throb. Those deep, melancholy eyes—deep wells of sorrow as they 
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always looked to me—are dimmed forever. Those gaunt ungainly 
limbs with which he strode along his patient way under the burthen, 
are laid to rest. The hand that broke four million of fetters is life- 
less clay! Lincoln in his coffin has put a world in tears. Never was 
a man so mourned; never before did all Christendom stand mourn- 
ers around one single bier. That pistol-shot at Washington echoes 
round the world in the universal wail of humanity. God pity our 
noble friends abroad when they hear the tidings! Kossuth will weep 
as he wept for the lost crown of Maria Theresa. John Bright’s 
heart will bleed as it bled but yesterday over the grave of Cobden. 
Garibaldi will clasp that little grandson to his bosom with a tenderer 
love, that the child bears the name of ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ Our 
missionaries in Syria and China and the Pacific Isles will drop warm 
tears on the pages of those Bibles that they are rendering into 
heathen tongues. Here at home I see the sorrow in every eye; the 
air is heavy with the grief; ‘there is not a house in which there is not 
one dead.’ 

“Intense as is our grief, who shall fathom the sorrow of those to 
whom he brought the boon of freedom, when they shall learn of the 
death of their liberator? What wails shall mingle with the voices 
of the sea along Carolina’s shore! Miriam’s timbrel in a moment 
drowned in Rachel’s cry of anguish! 

“Last Saturday morning I addressed one thousand freedmen’s 
children in the doomed city of Charleston. When I said to them, 
‘May I invite for you your father Lincoln to come to Charleston and 
see the little folks he has made free?’ a thousand black hands flew up 
with a shout. Alas! at that moment a silent corpse lay in the East 
Room at Washington. On reaching Fortress Monroe,—under the 
first stunning blow of the awful tidings, I went aside to a group of 
poor negro women who were gathered about a huckster’s table, 
which was hung with a few coarse strips of black muslin. ‘Well, 
friends, the good man is gone.’ ‘Yes, sah,’ spake out a gray-haired 
Aunt Chloe—‘yes, sah! JLinkun’s dead! They killed our best 
friend. But God be libin yet. Dey can’t kill Him. I’se sure of 
dat!’ How instinctively the childish faith of those long-suffering 
hearts reached up to the Almighty arm! In that poor freedwoman’s 
broxen ejaculation, ‘Linkum dead—but God still libin,’ I find the 
only solace for your heart and mine.”—(Our Martyred President, 
pp. 169-171). 

On the same Sunday morning, April 23, Beecher was in his own 
pulpit. The intervening week had shown the stability of American 
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institutions. Even Wall Street had stood like a rock; the death of 
Lincoln did not affect the nation’s credit. Beecher had returned 
from the south, weighed down with sorrow, but he had risen to a 
majestic sense of confidence in God and in America. As he neared 
the close of his sermon, his congregation that had been in tears burst 
out four times in applause: 

“This was not, then, the avenging hand of one goaded by tyranny. 
It was not a despot turned on by his victim. It was the venomous 
hatred of liberty wielded by an avowed advocate of slavery. And, 
though there may have been cases of murder in which there were 
shades of palliation, yet this murder was without provocation, with- 
out temptation, without reason, sprung from the fury of a heart cank- 
ered to all that was just and good, and corrupted by all that was 
wicked and foul. 

“The blow has signally failed. The cause is not stricken, it 1s 
strengthened. This nation is dissolved—but in tears only. It 
stands four-square, more solid, to-day, than any pyramid in Egypt. 
This people are neither wasted, nor daunted, nor disordered. Men 
hate slavery and love liberty with stronger hate and love to-day than 
ever before. The Government is not weakened, it is made stronger. 
How naturally and easily were the ranks closed! Another stepped 
forward, in the hour that the one fell, to take his place and his man- 
tle; and I avow my belief that he will be found a man true to every 
instinct of liberty; true to the whole trust that is reposed in him; 
vigilant of the Constitution; careful of the laws; wise for liberty, 
in that he himself, through his life, has known what it was to suffer 
from the stings of slavery, and to prize liberty from hitter personal 
experiences. [Applause]. 

“Where could the head of government in any monarchy be smitten 
down by the hand of an assassin, and the funds not quiver nor fall 
one-half of one per cent? After a long period of national disturb- 
ance, after four years of drastic war, after tremendous drafts on the 
resources of the country, in the height and top of our burdens, the 
heart of this people is such that now, when the head of government 
is stricken down, the public funds do not waver, but stand as the 
granite ribs in our mountains. 

“Republican institutions have been vindicated in this experience 
as they never were before; and the whole history of the last four 
years, rounded up by this cruel stroke, seems, in the providence of 
God, to have been clothed, now, with an illustration, with a sympathy, 
with an aptness, and with a significance, such as we never could have 
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expected nor imagined. God, I think, has said, by the voice of this 
event, to all nations of the earth, ‘Republican liberty, based upon true 
Christianity, is firm as the foundation of the globe.’ [Applause]. 

“F-ven he who now sleeps has, by this event, been clothed with new 
influence. Dead, he speaks to men who now willingly hear what 
before they refused to listen to. Now his simple and weighty words 
will be gathered like those of Washington, and your children, and 
your children’s children, shall be taught to ponder the simplicity and 
deep wisdom of utterances which, in their time, passed, in party heat, 
as idle words. Men will receive a new impulse of patriotism for his 
sake, and will guard with zeal the whole country which he loved so 
well. I swear you on the altar of his memory, to be more faithful 
to the country for which he has perished. [Applause]. They will, 
as they follow his hearse, swear a new hatred to that slavery against 
which he warred, and which, in vanquishing him, has made him a 
martyr and a conqueror. I swear you, by the memory of this mar- 
tyr, to hate slavery with an unappeasable hatred. [Applause]. 
They will admire and imitate the firmness of this man, his inflexible 
conscience for the right; and yet his gentleness, as tender as a 
woman’s, his moderation of spirit, which, not all the heat of party 
could inflame, nor all the jars and disturbances of this country shake 
out of its place. I swear you to an emulation of his justice, his mod- 
eration, and his mercy.” —(Our Martyred President, pp. 44-46). 

It was characteristic of Beecher thus to rise from deep sorrow 
to almost jubilant confidence, and to carry his congregation with him. 
It was equally characteristic that, having done this, he should turn, 
and in the very next paragraph move them to tears as he described 
the inarticulate grief of the freedmen, and then move on with a full 
tide of oratorical power to his peroration, one of, the most eloquent 
ever heard in the American pulpit: 

“You I can comfort, but how can I speak to that twilight million 
to whom his name was as the name of an angel of God? There will 
be wailing in places which no minister shall be able to reach. When, 
in hovel and in cot, in wood and in wilderness, in the field throughout 
the South, the dusky children, who looked upon him as that Moses 
whom God sent before them to lead them out of the land of bondage, 
learn that he has fallen, who shall comfort them? ©, thou Shepherd 
of Israel, that didst comfort thy people of old, to thy care we commit 
the helpless, the long-wronged, and grieved. 

“And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, mightier 
than when alive. The nation rises up at every stage of his coming. 
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Cities and states are his pall-bearers, and the cannon beats the hours 
with solemn progression. Dead, dead, pEAn, he yet speaketh! Is 
Washington dead? Is Hampden dead? Is David dead? Is any 
man that ever was fit to live dead? Disenthralled of flesh, and risen 
in the unobstructed sphere where passion never comes. he begn.s his 
illimitable work. His life now is grafted upon the infinite, and will 
be fruitful as no earthly life can be. Pass on, thou that hast over- 
come! Your sorrows, oh people, are his peace! Your bells, and 
bands, and muffled drums, sound triumph in his ear. Wail and 
weep here; God makes it echo joy and triumph there. Pass on! 

“Four years ago, oh, Illinois, we took from your midst an untried 
man, and from among the people. We return him to you a mighty 
conqueror. Not thine any more, but the nation’s; not ours, bit the 
world’s. Give him place, oh, ye prairies! In the midst of this great 
continent his dust shall rest, a sacred treasure to myriads who shall 
pilgrim to that shrine to kindle anew their zeal and patriotism. Ye 
winds that move over the mighty places of the West, chant his re- 
quiem! Ye people, behold a martyr whose blood, as so many articu- 
late words, pleads for fidelity, for law, for liberty!’—(Our Mar- 
tyred President, pp. 47-48). 

This essay was prepared in the spring of 1923, and the substance 
of it was used as an address on the anniversary of Lincoln’s death. 
It was then enlarged and prepared for this publication, and scheduled 
for appearance, as it does appear, in the autumn of the same year. As 
thus published, it has a timeliness which was not anticipated when 
the essay was prepared. The death of President Harding, August 
3, 1923, and the transcontinental journey from San Francisco to 
Washington and back to his old home in Marion, and the services 
held in his memory in thousands of cities and villages, has many 
suggestions by way of comparison and contrast. But that would 
call for a separate article. The death of Harding occurred in mid- 
summer, when many ministers were upon their vacations; but the 
services were notable, and showed again the ability of the American 
pulpit to interpret in terms of religious faith and comfort a creat 
national sorrow. 
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CHRISPMAS? OR EPIPHANY?! 


BY WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH 


IDWAY in this, our mortal life, says Dante, I found me in a 
forest dense and dark; and then he tells us in immortal rhyme 

of all that he saw and heard and felt in that savage and lonely wood. 
Even so, the man that would speak or write of Christmas must find 
himself at once entangled in a deep erroneous wood, amid trees some 
towering erect, some outstretched and fallen, amid vines and brush 
and copse (and all manner of undergrowth), and yet a forest of 
exquisite foliage and fragrant flowers, of foaming torrents and slow- 
winding streams, of hills and vales and glens, and withal where even 
the wariest foot may stumble or go astray. For it is the forest of 
the human spirit in all its toil and moil, its struggles and aspirations 
and aberrations, as lured by hopes and scared by fears, veering hither 
and thither under the winds of contrary doctrines, now guided aright 
by its inborn sense of truth and beauty and justice, now lost in a 
hopeless maze where swamp-fires beckon it this way and that. No 
man can thread this labyrinth alone, by the unaided powers of his 
single intelligence. Fortunately, the adventurous task has attracted 
the interest and energies of some of the finest and best equipped 
intellects of recent years, and they have blazed out paths through the 
wilderness and set up signboards for all future explorers. Certainly, 
much remains yet to be accomplished before the survey can be called 
satisfactory, much less complete; but it is just as certain that much 
has been done correctly and finally, and the great trail has been 
justly, though dimly and roughly, sketched. It is most of all to Her- 
mann Usener, and after him to his continuators, Hans Lietzmann 
and Arnold Meyer, and incidentally to the English master, John G. 
Frazer, that our thanks for this service are due. It is the purpose 
of this address to arrange and appraise some of the results obtained, 
1 Address delivered before the Forwm of New Orleans, 8th January, 1922. 
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to set them in proper perspective, to exhibit their consequences, to 
determine their significance for the history of Soul. 

In last analysis it is only this Self-study, this history of Soul, that 
can have interest for the soul—a proposition that must be assumed, 
for it can not be proved in this context—and the main, if not the 
exclusive effort of the Spirit is to understand its own experience. It 
is this all-important fact that gives dignity and significance to the 
operations of Mind, to the sublime endeavor to know, not only for 
the power of knowledge, but also for the mere sake of knowing. The 
rawest material of Experience seems to be given in the Dream, and_ 
in dreaming is laid bare the nature of soul-activity in its elementary 
simplicity. In sleep you are unconscious and dissociated from your 
fellows; suddenly you have a soul-experience of this kind or that, 
a feeling, a thrill, perhaps a pain. At once you proceed to interpret, 
to try to understand it after the manner of men, of your native soul- 
activity: you make an image or construct, you arrange it in a certain 
way, you compose it of elements of your past experience still pre- 
served as actual or possible memories, and this image or construct 
thus built up backwards to explain your sensation is what you call 
your dream. Thus, a young man dreams he is in Washington, in 
the Senate chamber, listening to their pow-wows; a grave and rever- 
end senator is trying to kill a bill by talking against time; he has 
not much to say, but he says it at endless length, prolonging and 
repeating his monosyllables, thus: “a-n-d, a-n-d.” The dreamer 
wakes from his slumber (exactly the opposite of the ordinary effect 
of such senatorial eloquence) ; a dog is barking at his window, pro- 
claiming bow-wow-wow in perfect senatorial rhythm. The dreamer 
has had the soul-experience symbolized as hearing a sound; he 
explains it to himself by the image or construct of the senator speak- 
ing. In similar but far more elaborate fashion, not in dissociation, 
but in association with our fellows, we go through waking life 
explaining our experience through images, constructs, or symbols, 
and the constructs that hold for us all alike we call real objects or 
realities ; such as do not hold for our fellows but only for ourselves 
we call subjective fancies. 

Now this universal fundamental activity of explanation or ration- 
alization extends through all history—from the simplest dreaming 
or perceiving to the most comprehensive calculations in Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity. In Science we are especially concerned with 
constructs or explanations upon which we can all agree, which 
accordingly embody the most common fundamental activities of all 
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souls, everywhere alike. Our present concern, however, is with 
another realm of such construction, of images or explanations more 
or less individual and peculiar, not serving alike for all folk and all 
ages, but only for some time and some races, to be gradually dis- 
placed and supplanted by others more general and more representa- 
tive of universal elements in human experience. 

A very wonderful example of such a system of explanatory con- 
structions is found in Mythology in all climes and all ages, varying 
from race to race, from North to South, from continent to island, 
baffling in the unending multiplicity of its forms, fitful and many- 
hued as an iridescent garment fluttering in the sunlight, and yet 
woven of one thread without seam from top to bottom. All myth- 
ology is attempted explanation, it is unsuccessful effort at rational- 
ization. We are not now concerned with such endeavors to under- 
stand the processes of nature, but rather with essays at explaining 
rituals and customs, generally religious. It is in the interpretation 
of these latter that the most gifted myth-making peoples have reveled 
and exploited their ingenuity to the highest degree. Some religious 
rite or custom held in the deepest reverence and supposed to be 
affected with magic power to bring the brightest happiness, or, in 
case of neglect or improper observance, the direst calamity upon 
the State, has descended to a people through centuries, perhaps mil- 
lenniums, and they have lost all sense of its origin and primal sig- 
nificance, about which not only do they know nothing whatever, but 
they have no means of information, no possibility even of inquiry, 
for its sources are more inaccessible even than the Nile’s, hidden 
under immovable mists that have settled over remote ages of which 
no record has been kept. Yet, in the presence of this mysterious 
ritual, the human spirit, after it has attained a certain development, 
cannot rest content with ignorance. By the law of its being it must 
explain to itself the inexplicable custom, even as the dreamer 
explains to himself the sensation that aroused his consciousness in 
sleep, or as the man of science explains a physical event by construct- 
ing a scientific theory. The myth-maker invents a tale, sometimes 
extremely crude, it may be revolting, sometimes extremely ingenious 
deep-thoughted and beautiful, in which the rite appears as a sacred 
commemorative service: by its proper observance the folk will please 
the divine powers concerned and win favor and prosperity; by 
neglect or false observance, they will provoke the wrath of deities 
and draw down ruin upon their own heads. Myth-making is con- 
servauve of éstablished institutions. 
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Such is the general truth, very easy to illustrate by examples. In 
the worship of Dionysos, one of the most widespread in the classic 
world, the most revolting feature was omophagy, or raw-flesh-eat- 
ing: the god-intoxicated mystae would rend some animal, man or 
beast, and madly devour the pieces still quivering with life. Of 
course, in the worship of a benignant and philanthropic deity—for 
Dionysos, as originally personifying the luxuriant vegetative power 
of nature, was a mild man-loving and civilizing and wholly beneficent 
god,— such an insanely savage element must have sorely puzzled 
the thoughtful devotees, and more and more as their manners soft- 
ened in the post-Homeric and even the Homeric age. It was not 
easy to eliminate this repulsive feature, descended from remotest 
times and deep-interwoven in the texture of Dionysiac rites; noth- 
ing remained then but to explain it some way, to rationalize or half- 
rationalize it by a myth, an invention of the popular imagination. It 
was fabled that Zeus had loved Persephone, that the issue of their 
union was a Thracian divinity, Zagreus (which means Dismem- 
bered), that Hera, the jealous wife of Zeus, persuaded the Titans to 
attack the young Zagreus and tear him to pieces and devour him, 
that Athena saved only his heart and gave it still pulsing to his father 
(Zeus), who restored it to divine life in the person of Dionysos. 
Now it was a wide-spread notion that the worshipper must some 
way repeat in his own person the experience of his worshiped god, 
a notion that finds frequent recognition or expression in the New 
Testament and in the Christian consciousness even of today. As 
Zagreus-Dionysos was torn to pieces, so must his devotee be torn, 
and in the early days it seems likely that some devout follower of 
the god was actually lacerated and eaten raw by his fellows; in time, 
this savagery was abated and some wild beast was substituted for 
the human victim. Naturally, as the myth was the output of the 
common consciousness, it assumed various forms, and even in art 
there are at least four different types of Dionysos. Our familiar 
conception of him as Bacchus, “the jolly god” of wine, reeling and 
shouting in drunken frolic, is a deep degeneration. All that needs 
note here especially is that the myth of Zagreus-Dionysos-Bacchus 
is ‘an out-and-out invention of Greek fancy, a dream of the Hellenic 
soul, to render half-intelligible an ancient rite in the worship of a 
great God of Vegetation, a rite whose actual nature and origin were 
irrecoverably lost in the darkness of remote antiquity. 

To come somewhat nearer home, we might instance the Pass- 
over, still sacredly observed by a most highly-intelligent and excel- 
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lent body of citizens, everywhere in the civilized world. There is 
abounding evidence that the sacrifice of the first-born was a very 
notable characteristic of early Semitic worship. Nor were the par- 
ents that gave up their darlings to the flames by any means feeling- 
less monsters. They loved their children perhaps quite as much as 
we love ours. But they firmly believed the first-born belonged to 
their god, as distinctly taught in the Old Testament, and when sacri- 
ficed it passed through the fire into eternal union with the Deity 
Himself. In writing of the benignant “Reaper whose name 1s 

Death,” Longfellow has said: ; 


“And the mother gave in tears and pain 
The flowers she most did love; 
She knew she would find them all again 
In the realms of light above.” 


So doubtless the mothers in Carthage and Tyre and Sidon and Moab 
and Ammon and Canaan and early Israel. The supreme virtue of 
Abraham is shown in his perfect readiness to sacrifice his only son 
to Yahveh. But as the centuries circled away, the tenderer feel- 
ings prevailed more and more; all manner of excuses and pretexts 
were devised for escaping the stern exactions of the ancient faith; 
the hooded executioners, who sometimes -at stated seasons passed 
from house to house as angels on their bloody mission, were per- 
haps willingly deceived by marks of blood upon the door-posts ; 
various substitutes were devised and offered and accepted; grad- 
ually the tender-minded triumphed over the tough-minded, though 
again and again, especially in times of great national stress and 
peril and under the influence of neighbors racially allied, the Israel- 
ites reverted with frenzied zeal to the ways of their fathers and 
kinsmen. The change from the rite of the ancients to the milder 
manners of later days marked a giant step forward in the soul-his- 
tory of the people, but was accomplished by devices and ceremonies 
that soon became more or less unintelligible to the masses, for their 
historic sense was forgotten; and so arose the problem of making 
them understandable, a problem that was also solved as in a dream, 
by creative fancy, by inventing a destroying Angel, who slaughtered 
the first-born of the Egyptians but passed by the blood-marked doors 
of the Hebrews. Asa dream, though a purely imaginative construc- 
tion designed to explain some intrusive disturbing sensation or expe- 
rience in sleep, is yet a mosaic composed of fragments of previous 
experience, so too the myth-maker’s invention need not be purely 
fanciful in its constituents but may use historic or half-historic mate- 
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rials lying ready at hand. We, however, are not concerned with 
tracing out or bringing to light any quasi-historic elements that may 
possibly be imbedded in such constructive fancies. 


Enough of such illustrations, which overhang and even encum- 
ber every pathway through the fields of mythology. We come now 
to the matter immediately in hand, the early Christian consciousness 
and its efforts at self-understanding. In the beginning we must dis- 
miss all notions of a single local miraculous origin of the Christian 
movement, which we must regard not as a self-inclosed eddy, but as 
a large and integrant part of the general history-current as it flowed 
round and over the Mediterranean shores. Never perhaps in the 
history of earth was there such intense sustained and universal reli- 
gious arousement. The Greek culture had compassed the circuit of 
the Midland Sea, bringing beacons and torches into the intellectual 
night of so many centuries, and teaching the inherent and abiding 
dignity and worth of the individual soul as well as the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the common Brotherhood of Man; then 
came the Roman Peace leveling the walls of prejudice that divided 
humanity into so many hostile camps, bringing all men and there- 
with all cults and religions face to face and making so many divini- 
ties ridiculous. The worships hitherto prevalent, with all their priests 
and mummeries, had been in general state-religions designed to pro- 
mote the commonweal, to bring peace and plenty to the citizens and 
the State. Plainly and undeniably they had all failed, unless per- 
haps the Roman, and the religious thought of the day was turned 
from the Community to the Individual: Religion was now to be 
made a personal matter as never before; the Soul was to be brought 
into direct personal contact and union with the universal spirit divine 
and so in a manner deified and lifted above and beyond the misery 
and turmoil of the general earthly plight. Such a longing for per- 
sonal Salvation had seized the Greek-Roman-Jewish heart as never 
before in history. Far and wide as the bounds of the Empire, the 
aspirations of men, their hopes, yearnings, and strivings went up 
to heaven in prayers and songs and rituals and incantations. As 
already said, the local divinities had manifestly failed, and the way 
lay open for any new divinity that might promise healing and salva- 
tion to the longing and almost despairing soul. To this situation the 
general mind responded by the production and propagation of a 
number of so-called Mystery-Religions, all aiming alike at redemp- 
tion, salvation, glorification and even deification of the individual 
Soul. Such were the cults of Adonis and Attis and Mithra and 
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Cybele and Isis, Osiris, Serapis, as well as Orphism and the Eleu- 
sinian and other mysteries. Into their details we cannot enter now, 
but it must be noted that they all maintained an air of tolerance or 
indifference but never of open hostility toward the prevailing 
national or municipal cults. In the first stanza of his “Universal 
Prayer” Pope invokes: 
“Father of all! In every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

Exactly such was the prayer and the attitude of the Mystic nearly 
two thousand years before. He held it was one and the same God 
whom all men worshiped, and like Pope he actually invoked this one 
God in the same prayer under a perfect host of names, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Chaldean, Egyptian, Phrygian, Parthian, and 
what not. The new Mystery was not intended to supplace the elder 
community-cults, but was superadded as a peculiar personal element 
thereto ; much as if a man should join the Masons or the Knights of 
Pythias without prejudice to his standing as a Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or Anglican. 

But there was one new religion that allowed no such fatal toler- 
ance, no such weak-kneed Liberalism. It was a Jewish-Greek faith, 
which has since then conquered the European world under the 
sign of the Cross and in the name of the Savior, the Jesus. It was 
the happy lot of this Religion to spring up in Hellenistic circles, i. e., 
among the Jews, not of Judea but of the Diaspora, of the Dispersiou 
among the Gentiles. Naturally these Jews had fallen in some meas- 
ure under Greek influence, they had been somewhat liberalized, but 
they had no thought of surrendering their Monotheism, their espe- 
cial pride and their just boast, nor of identifying their Jehovah, their 
Eternal, with any Pagan divinity, whether Jove or Zeus or Mar- 
duk or Osiris. On the contrary, all such heathen gods they rejected 
without distinction as Demons, and to cast out these demons, to 
overthrow the whole system of idolatrous Polytheism, was for the 
Jew in the Dispersion the supreme mission of his Race, which he 
strove to fulfill without any compromise and with the utmost ardor. 
The New Testament bears unimpeachable witness to his zeal, in the 
famous saying: “Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte.” 
This proclamation of the One God was the quintessence of the earli- 
est Christian propaganda, which first took this name Christian in 
Antioch (Acts xi: 26) but undoubtedly had grown gradually into 
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the definite form assumed in that heathen metropolis. This inmost 
nature of the new faith is revealed most vividly in the Revelation 
of John xiv: 6-8): “And I saw another angel flying in mid heaven, 
having an Eternal Gospel to proclaim unto them that dwell on the 
earth and unto every nation and tribe and tongue and people, saying 
with mighty voice, Fear God and give Him glory, for come is the 
hour of His judgement, and worship Him that made the heaven and 
the earth and sea and fountains of waters.’’ Such is the very earliest 
definition of Eternal Gospel, and it could hardly be more explicit 
and unequivocal: It is Monotheism pure and simple: Fear God and 
give Him glory, and worship the All-Creator. The Heathen were 
worshipping Heaven and Earth and Sea and fountains of waters, 
under the names of Zeus and Jove, of Ge and Tellus, of Poseidon 
and Neptune, and a hundred others ; Eternal Gospel commands them 
to worship not these created things but the One God who created 
them all. This seems clear and unmistakable, but the Apocalyptist 
will make assurance double sure and so continues: “And another, 
a second angel, followed, saying, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, 
that hath drenched all the nations with the wrath-wine of her forni- 
cation.’ When we remember that Idolatry and Adultery are almost 
exchangeable terms in the Old Testament, at least in the poetic and 
prophetic portions, that worship of false gods was always denounced 
as unfaithfulness to the true God and hence described as harlotry, 
it becomes clear as day that this Babylon, elsewhere described as 
the great Harlot, can be nothing more, nothing less, nothing else, than 
the system of Polytheism, the established worship of the Roman 
Empire; the triumph of the Eternal Gospel of Monotheism meant 
of course the final downfall of the whole idolatrous system. The 
language of an Apocalytist could hardly be clearer, and it seems 
well-nigh impossible for any open-eyed person to err in the inter- 
pretation of this capital passage. 


As a protest against the prevailing idol-worship, this Eternal 
Gospel was essentially Religion and not Morality, a point at which 
Liberalism with all its learning has gone hopelessly astray. Such a 
protest would not spring up in only a single soul; already it had 
been voiced many, many times by prophets and philosophers, by 
Jews and by Gentiles. At that time it was present everywhere 1m 
the Roman Empire, articulate or inarticulate,—at least, wherever the 
Jew had gone and carried his militant proselyting Monotheism. The 
general Gospel movement was accordingly as wide-spread as the 
Jewish Dispersion itself. . No wonder that Paul, in his Gentile mis- 
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sion as narrated in Acts, meets such ready reception wherever he 
goes and often finds Christians already there before him. The 
Christian congregation gathered here and there like clouds on a 
summer sky. Watch closely and you will detect the cloud suddenly 
issuing from the spotless blue as a faint almost indiscernible haziness, 
gradually deepening into a distinct wisp, then growing into a mass 
of cloud. 


No art can make it; it must spring 
Where elements are fostering. 


So sings the poet of the birth of love. So, too, the rise of an early 
Christian church or congregation. Even though a nucleus was sup- 
plied by some preached word of some traveling evangelist, the case 
was not really altered. Only “in heaven’s spot and hour” could it 
really germinate and be born, where the minds of the hearers were 
already prepared. So we must view the early church as emerging 
slowly, almost insensibly, here and there, almost everywhere on the 
wide canopy of the Roman world. Of course, no record was kept 
of such imperceptible beginnings, even as none is kept in our mod- 
ern madly documentary age of the initial stages of our great historic 
movements. Who can tell when even such a palpable thing as a 
political party took its origin, and where? We may be told it origi- 
nated in a meeting of certain founders in a certain room in a certain 
town on a certain day of a certain year; but that historic event was 
but the flowering of buds that had long been swelling; all the pro- 
ceedings, the speeches, the resolutions, the whole program had long 
been tossed about in the minds of the founders before thus finding 
expression and crystalization. So with every great historic move- 
ment, preéminently so with the birth of Christianity. Its father was 
the ethic-philosophic Hellenic consciousness, as it had been formed 
in the schools of Athens, under the influence of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and their successors, of Zeus, Chrysippos, and other Stoics, of 
Antiochus and Poseidonios, of the Porch and the later Academy ; 
its mother was the Jewish consciousness in the Dispersion, with its 
priceless Monotheism, its hatred of Idolatry, its ideals of morality, 
and at the same time its overgrown fantastic conceit about its mis- 
sion and destiny in the world, its election by God to especial honor 
and exaltation and universal dominion, about its shoot of Jesse, its 
Messiah, its Son of Man, its Son of God, its catastrophic end of 
history and its Final Judgement. We know, indeed, comparatively 
little of the Infancy of this prodigious Birth, still less of its prenatal 
stages ; but it would be absurd to say it had no infancy, that it never 
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grew and developed in the womb of time, but was a fatherless and 
motherless Melchizedec ; nay, we may be sure it did not leap Athena- 
like, full-grown, full-armed from the head of its father nor the heart 
of its mother. The indications of this long period of gestation and 
preparation, though minute and sporadic, are none the less numer- 
ous and indisputable. Some of them are assembled in the two books, 
Der vorchristliche Jesus and Ecce Deus; there are many others yet 
remaining to discover or marshal and move into action. 


Undoubtedly the earliest Christians, the Protochristians, did not 
at all foresee the development of the movement they were setting 
under way, they were very far from having any well-mapped plan 
of propaganda or any recognized code of practice. The earliest man- 
ual of practice that has reached us is the so-called Didaché or Teach- 
ing, afterwards called Teaching of the (Twelve) Apostles. Of 
course, the notion of the Twelve Apostles was an after-thought. Like 
nearly all such early documents, this Didaché is a compilation ; in its 
present form it may date from the second half or fourth quarter of 
the first century (of our era), though some of the elder portions 
may be much older. Naturally, no records had been kept of earliest 
stages, and the later but still early Christians were perhaps as much 
puzzled as we are to understand some marks of the movement that 
was sweeping them along in its current. They obeyed the primal 
instinct of their nature and tried to make understandable by invent- 
ing explanations. As everything in history was understood as the 
working of some personal agency, they felt bound to embody and 
express the great religious reformation under the form of the per- 
sonal career of a God. The consciousness of all the human world 
around them was literally full, to overflowing, of such personal his- 
tories. Every deity in the whole pantheon had had such a career - 
on earth; even the sublime Yahveh of the Jews, though withdrawn 
into the silent recesses of heaven, had yet walked in the Garden of 
Eden, and conversed with Adam and Eve, had appeared unto Moses 
and many other patriarchs and prophets, and had graciously deported 
himself as a man among men. It would fly in the face of all prece- 
dent if the new Religion should not be marked at its birth by a 
Theophany, the appearance of a god in human form, an idea with 
which both Jews and Greeks were as familiar as we are with taxes 
or the League of Nations. Precisely how this Theophany should 
be effected was another question, to which each might freely return 
his own answer ; to be sure, not all answers would be equally plaus- 
ible, poetic, or persuasive. It was a case for the survival of the 
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fittest. Perhaps no two New Testament writers entertained quite 
the same notions at this point. Their manifest differences are today 
admitted and irreconcilable. But such discrepancies did not much 
disturb the Protochristian consciousness, which knew it was feign- 
ing facts in order to rationalize and recommend the doctrines set 
forth, which was concerned wholly with edification and not at all 
with scientific verification. 

Bearing in mind that we are dealing with a free play of explan- 
atory fancy, let us consider some of the Gospel representations. 
Some very early documents, not descended to us in their entirety, 
seem to have fastened attention almost wholly on the sayings of the 
new god or the new manifestation of the One God. Such was a 
collection of Logia or Logoi or Sayings of the Jesus, i. e., of the 
Saviour, and the object of the new crusade was to save the world 
from the Sin of Idolatry. These sayings began, each one probably, 
with the words 6’Inaots A€ye, “The Jesus says,” exactly like the proph- 
etic formula in the Old Testament, “Thus saith Yahveh,” after which 
follows of course the prophet’s own discourse. Recently there have 
been dug up in Egypt a number of these Sayings, each beginning 
with “The Jesus says.’ Our three Synoptists, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, seem to have drawn heavily upon some such collection of 
Sayings, which the critics designate by the letter QO, a document that 
has itself not yet been recovered, though the use of it by the Synop- 
tists is not doubted. In this document there seems to have been 
very little history or narrative, probably hardly anything further 
than the occasional invention of an incident as the setting or frame- 
work for some Saying, precisely as we habitually invent a little story 
as introduction to some witticism or funny remark. Certainly, 
there was no intent to deceive in any of these inventions; it was 
simply a rhetorical device to give vividness and color to the Say- 
ing and impress it on the memory. It is especially remarkable and 
significant that the settings of all these Sayings adopted from Q into 
our Gospels seem to be Galilean solely, never suggesting Judea or 
Jerusalem. In this early conception the new god Jesus appears as 
a Teacher, an Enlightener, a Light to lighten the Gentiles, as in 
fact Matthew declares (iv: 15, 16) : “Galilee of the Gentiles, the Peo- 
ple that sat in darkness hath beheld a great light, and on them that 
sat in the region and shadow of death, on them hath arisen a light.” 
Here seems to be a very early conception of the Jesus-God, involv- 
ing very little personification or historic incident. The writers or 
propagandists simply proclaimed their new doctrine under the name 
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of the Jesus, as the prophets had proclaimed theirs under the name 
of Yahveh. At a somewhat later epoch the Gentile notion of a Dying 
and Redeeming God forced its way forward and crowded back the 
original Jewish notion of the Teacher. The scene of the death was 
laid in Jerusalem, and it was combined with the earlier Galilean 
scenery by means of a visit from Galilee to Jerusalem at Passover. 
The seam in the Gospel narrative is not hard to detect. Naturally, 
this modified conception of the Jesus required far higher personifica- 
tion and historization, and this is supplied in the Gospel of Mark, 
which is widely supposed to be the earliest. It begins with a Baptism 
of the Jesus, by John, in the Jordan, when he beholds the heavens 
rent asunder and the spirit descending like a dove imto him and a 
voice from heaven proclaims: “Thou art my son the beloved, in thee 
I delight,” or as Luke puts it, in a much earlier form, “Son of mine 
art thou, this day have I begot thee.” The early Christian recog- 
nized in this story the creation or establishment or birth of the Jesus 
as Son of God, and his revelation as such to the world. Mark says 
nothing whatever of any previous history of the Jesus. For him 
the Gospel begins with this incident. He tells nothing of any par- 
entage of the Jesus, whose career begins precisely here at his bap- 
tism and his appointment, establishment, or begetting as Son of 
God. Such is the earliest surviving attempt to envisage, objectify, 
and historize the revelation of the new God and the new religion. 
In certain fragments saved from the lost Gospel “according to the 
Hebrews,” a Gospel highly esteemed by early Christians, a similar 
symbolism is presented, and accented by the additional statement 
that a great light flashed round the place at the instant of baptism, 
which seems to symbolize the coming of Light into the world, the 
light of the new doctrine of universal Monotheism, proclaimed in 
the Eternal Gospel. Naturally the confusion of the new doctrine 
or cult with the new God it proclaimed was unavoidable. 

But the question as to the physical birth and origin of the Jesus 
became necessary and unescapable so soon as the notion of the his- 
toric person was firmly established or even fully introduced. Mark’s 
Gospel does not indeed recognize any such physical birth, nor does 
the mystic Fourth Gospel, called John’s. This latter opens with 
pure Hellenistic philosophizing: “In the beginning was the Logos, 
and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God.” This notion 
of the divine Logos (or Word) was one of the oldest best-known 
and most generally recognized ideas in Greek-Jewish-Egyptian reli- 
gious speculation. To think that it acquires any special warrant or 
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significance by adoption into this late Gospel, is to think like a child. 
The Evangelist continues: “And the Logos became flesh and tented 
among us, and we beheld his glory, a glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father.” It is not possible to attach any clear conceptions to 
such sonorous words ; we are moving in the misty realm of the Greek 
mystery-religions, but it seems evident that John has not in mind 
any physical birth of the Jesus in affirming that the “Logos tented 
among us and we beheld his glory.” He then passes on to the 
so-called Witness of John the Baptist, given in two forms, one inter- 
polated. He denies that the Baptist was the true Light, and seems 
to hint, though the text is corrupt, that the Logos alone was the 
true Light. The thought-relations in this exordium are very obscure, 
but it would appear that the writer knew no way of working into 
his scheme any such historic element as a physical birth of the Jesus 
and accordingly gives no hint thereof. 


Other minds, however, were not content with such reserve. They 
seem to have felt that if there was an historic man, Jesus, then there 
must have been a birth and infancy, moreover, a pre-natal history 
as well; they were not satisfied with a sudden unanticipated appari- 
tion of the Jesus. Even Mark and John represent the Baptist as 
foretelling the approaching advent of the Mightier One. If he really 
so prophesied, his reference was of course to God Himself, for in 
the Old Testament passages it 1s Jehovah and Jehovah alone that 
sends his messenger to prepare his way before him. Most likely, 
however, both Mark and especially John have freely invented tlfis 
preparatory Witness of the Baptist, feeling a need for some such 
evangelic preparation for the Manifestation of the Saviour. As 
already said, this device did not satisfy such as Matthew and Luke, 
who felt that there must have been a physical birth, and bravely 
attacked the difficult problem of making it worthy of the new Savior- 
God. This is indeed a problem that has vexed the myth-makers of 
all climes and all ages: how make the origin or birth of a god fitting 
for the god himself? It seems self-evident that the problem admits 
of no satisfactory solution; it is like squaring a circle, doubling a 
cube, or trisecting an angle. The mytho-poetic efforts at solution 


have been pathetic in their failures, almost always silly, and often 
revolting or even disgusting. The attempts of Matthew and Luke 
are perhaps as good as could be made, as little offensive, even when 
not supplemented by the much later dogmatic fiction of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
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It is noteworthy that the two inventions forming the first two 
chapters of Matthew and Luke are entirely independent of each 
other, are indeed directly contradictory and utterly irreconcilable, 
being developed from wholly inconsistent and sharply opposed prem- 
ises. Matthew regards Bethlehem in Judza as the home of Joseph 
and Mary, and their later residence in Nazareth as an accident due 
to the malice of Herod, to escape whose bloody persecution they 
had fled from Bethlehem to Egypt, and when about to return to Beth- 
lehem they had been warned in a dream and had turned aside and 
settled in Nazareth of Galilee; Luke, on the contrary, regards this 
Nazareth as the home of Mary and Joseph and ascribes the birth in 
Bethlehem to the accident that Joseph and Mary, citizens of Nazareth 
in Galilee, had gone up to Bethlehem in Judzea, to register for taxa- 
tion, because Joseph’s ancestor David had lived in Bethlehem a 
thousand years before! A more ridiculous conceit can hardly be 
found in literature; and yet distinguished scholars by willful sup- 
pression and distortion of facts even now-a-days strive to defend it! 
They forget that they cannot prove Luke’s account correct with- 
out thereby proving Matthew's grossly fictitious, which seems worse 
than robbing Peter to pay Paul. In fact, the story in Luke, though 
much superior to that in Matthew as a romantic novelette, and more 
congenial to modern sentimentality, is far inferior in majesty, pro- 
priety, and internal coherence. The two stories, both fictive in 
every particular, are excellent examples of the means and ends of 
myth-making in general. Besides furnishing an edifying account 
of the birth according to Micah’s prophecy of a Davidic Messiah in 
the Davidic town of Bethlehem, they both wished to explain the 
puzzling fact that early Christians were called Notzrim or Nazor- 
eans. Both derive the word from a supposed town called Nazara 
or Nazareth, but they relate this town to the ancestry of Jesus in 
thoroughly inconsistent ways. There was no such town as Nazareth, 
and even if there were such, the Protochristians would not there- 
fore have been called Notzrim or Nazoreans. Nearly twenty years 
ago in an essay on the meaning of this term, I showed that in origin 
it was connected with the Semitic root N—S—R, signifying keep, 
watch, guard, defend. This derivation has been widely accepted but 
also repeatedly and violently assailed, as very recently by Professor 
Moore in the huge first volume of the “Beginnings of Christianity” ; 
still later, however, it has been accepted and adopted in slightly vary- 
ing forms by the two highest authorities in the world, by Zimmern 
and Lidzbarski; so we may smile at the ill-nature of the Harvard 
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professor, and rest assured that the broad-spread epithet Notzri or 
Nazorean has naught to do with the imaginary village of Nazareth. 

Well, then, we find in the New Testament two widely diverse 
views as to the origin of the Savior-God, the Jesus,—and these cor- 
respond to the two Feasts of Epiphany and Christmas. In the earlier 
conception the Jesus appears on the stage suddenly, unannounced, 
and is ordained and begotten Son of God at the moment of baptism, 
the moment of spiritual birth, while of physical birth no account 
whatever is taken. The Second and Fourth Gospels present this 
theory, the Fourth in a slightly more developed form. On the other 
hand, the First and Third Gospels retain the story of the spiritual 
birth and ordination at Baptism, but prefix two mutually exclusive 
accounts of a physical birth. These two pre-histories, as they are 
called, are generally recognized as much later appendices to the 
Gospel story; when they were prefixed, no man can say; since they 
are sharply contradictory in conception and content, one at least must 
be mere fancy ; in fact, they are both pure imaginations: Luke’s more 
picturesque, romantic, and sentimental; Matthew’s more sculptur- 
esque, dignified, and appropriate. 

These two theories of the Jesus-birth, the earlier spiritual theory 
of Mark and John, and the later physical theory of Ma‘thew and 
Luke, divided more or less distinctly the allegiance of the Christian 
world for hundreds of years. The earlier spiritual view expressed 
itself popularly and ritually in the celebration of the Feast of Epiph- 
any on the 6th of January. The word Apparition is the exact Latin 
for the Greek Epiphany, which denotes the appearance, manifesta- 
tion, or revelation of a god. Two such Epiphanies are recorded in 
the New Testament, one at the Baptism in Jordan, the other at the 
Transfiguration on the Mount; at both a voice from heaven pro- 
claims, “Thou art my Son the beloved; in Thee I delight,” or in 
the elder form still preserved in Luke and the Gospel according to 
Hebrews, “this day have I begot thee.’ This form is clearly the 
primitive ; it states boldly and vividly the early conception that the 
. Jesus was then and there made or appointed (begotten) the Son 
of God; the later form, “In thee I delight,” is weak and meaning- 
less, quite impossible as an original, but it had to displace the elder 
nobler form when the notion of the begetting of the Jesus as Son 
of God was transferred from the Jordan and Mount Tabor to the 
chamber of the Virgin Mary. It may be of interest to note that 
there are at least eighteen instances, among the old Christian writ- 
ings, of the adoption and expression of the elder and sublimer con- 
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ception. We rarely think now-a-days of the Transfiguration, unless 
gazing on Raphael’s brilliant painting in the Vatican, but it held first 
place in early Christian thought as capital proof of the godhead of the 
Jesus. In the so-called Second Epistle of Peter we read (1: 16-18) : 
“For it was not fabricated myths we followed in making known to 
you the glory and presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, but eye-wit- 
nesses were we of his majesty; for he received honor and glory 
from God the Father, when such a voice was borne to him from 
the majestic glory, “My Son my beloved is this, in whom I delight” 
—and this voice we heard borne from heaven while with him in the 
holy mount.” This testimony of an “eye-witness” we may properly 
value on remembering that it was given nearly one hundred and 
fifty years after the Transfiguration. 

Naturally, we ask, why did this witness retire into the back- 
ground? Because it was crowded back by the similar witness at 
the Baptism. Extremely noteworthy the fact that this Epiphany 
celebrated at first both the Birth and the Baptism of the Jesus, thus 
regarded as one. Physical birth and begetting are far apart, but 
spiritual begetting and spiritual birth may well be regarded as the 
same. When the Spirit descended as a dove and entered into the 
Jesus (as the elder form says, not rested on him, as the later and 
weaker form puts it), there and then he was begotten and born the 
Son of God—so thought the ancient. Hence, the original celebra- 
tion of the Birth and the Baptism as one. 

It is remarkable what opposition the establishment of the PBirth- 
feast encountered at the hands of early orthodox Christians. Until 
the close of the Fourth Century the only authoritatively recognized 
Church festivals were Easter and Pentecost ; church-fathers resented 
birthday celebrations as too much like keeping the natal days of 
detested Roman Emperors. How then did Epiphany establish itself 
as both Birth-and-Appearance Feast, and why on the 6th of Janu- 
ary? Let not the answer surprise you: We owe it all to those excel- 
lent fanatics and mystics, the Gnostics, to whom we also owe the 
beginnings of church Hymnody and church Theology and church 
commentary and ecclesiatic literature in general. And the land to 
which we owe it all is that never-failing realm of wonders, Egypt. 
Allow me to read from the great historian of heresy, Fpiphanios 
(Haer.), an account of the celebration of a Birth-feast on the eve 
and morn of January 6, the oldest record extant, presenting the 
celebration in the earliest form yet discovered. In Alexandria, he 
tells us, is “a so-called Koreum, a great temple, the sanctuary of 
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the Kore, i. e., the Maiden (whence the familiar English name 
Cora) ; there they hold vigil the whole night long, with songs and 
flute-playing, which they offer to the image of the goddess; and 
when the night-feast is ended, after cock-crow, they descend with 
torches into a subterranean sanctuary, and bring up thence an image 
carved of wood, sitting naked upon a litter; it has a mark on its 
brow, a cross of gold, and on each hand another such mark, and on 
each knee another, and the five crosses are all alike of gold. This 
statuette they carry seven times round the central space of the tem- 
ple, to the sound of flutes and hand-clapping and hymns, and at 
the end of the march they carry it back into the subterranean cham- 
ber. But if you ask them the meaning of this mysterious ceremony, 
they return this answer: At this hour today, Kore, that is, the Vir- 
gin, has given birth to the Aion.” This Aion is a Greek word mean- 
ing Age or Time; it passes over into English as Aeon,—we say unto 
aeons of aeons, unto ages of ages, that is, forever; in fact, aion 
becomes aevum in Latin, to reappear in such Latin-English words as 
co-eval and medieval, and even in the familiar English aye, meaning 
ever. The phrase “unto aeons of aeons” is a literal Greek translation 
of a Hebrew phrase for eternity, applied particularly to God, who is 
also called the Ancient of Days. Hence, Aion came to designate 
Deity and was regularly used in Egypt and among the Gnostics as 
a name for God, quite as we speak of Him as the Eternal. Here, 
then, we have an Epiphany celebration of the Virgin-birth of the 
God. You will say that it was pagan celebration. Yes, but it was 
also deeply dyed in Christianity, as the sign of the Cross clearly 
proves. Moreover, it was held at the same time as the orthodox 
Christian festival, and hence is used by Saint Epiphanios to prove 
that the 6th of January, the 11th of Tybi, was surely the day of the 
physical birth. In 1886 there was dug up at Faiyum, the ancient 
Arsinoé, in Egypt, a strip of papyrus that had been used by many 
hands (so the finger-prints show) as we use hymn-books; on it 
was written the part of the liturgy that the people or the choir sang 
in response to the minister’s chant or reading. This oldest liturgy 
in existence dates back over sixteen hundred years. It is written 
in rather Egyptian Greek and may be translated thus: 
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“He that was born in Bethlehem, 

And reared in Nazareth, 

And dwelt in Galilee — 

We saw a sign from heaven, of the star that appeared. 
Shepherds night-watching 

\Vondered, then falling on their knees they said, 
Glory to the Father, Alleluia, 

Glory to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, 

Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 


The date of the strip, i. e., the date of the festival is Tybi 10-11, 1. e., 
January 5-6. There can then be no doubt that the Virgin birth of 
Jesus was celebrated at the same time and largely in the same man- 
ner as the Virgin birth of the Aion,—of course, with difference 
in details. 


If now you ask why this particular day was chosen, the answer 
need not linger. January 6 was the day of Dionysos, fabled as born 
of Persephone, who was also called Kore. Moreover, the conflicts 
of Dionysos with various Kings, as Pentheus and Lykurgos, the 
opposition he encountered in introducing his man-loving worship 
into the ancient world, formed the subject of many stories and even 
theatrical representations. The last and in some respects the great- 
est tragedy of Euripides, the Bacchae, deals with the strife of Pen- 
theus against the god, who is arrested and brought before the king 
to be tried and condemned. We, to be sure, think of Dionysos as 
a mere wine-bibber, a revel-making deity, but such was not at all 
the Greek conception, which made him the Friend of Humanity, 
the most beneficent philanthropic power on earth, which he made to 
teem with vegetative life. He was also full of wisdom, he was the 
source of divine inspiration. When brought before Pentheus he 
deports himself with surpassing dignity, with imperturbable calm, 
with mysterious beauty and oracular awfulness of expression. The 
Gospel writers, particularly John, seem to have taken a hint from 
this notable representation and have depicted the Jesus before Pilate 
in a strikingly similar manner. Were I to exhibit before you the 
Gospel dialogue in one column and the Euripidean dialogue in a 
parallel column, you would hardly fail to be struck by the resem- 
blance. Well, then, it seemed not at all inappropriate nor repellent 
to the Gentile-Christian consciousness to celebrate the birth-feast of 
the Jesus on the day that had for centuries been consecrated to 
Dionysos. 

Remember, however, and never forget, for it is of decisive impor- 
tance, that in the oldest form the birth was solely spiritual and not 
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physical, it consisted in the Epiphany or Manifestation, especially 
at the Jordan-baptism, but even this Baptism was a comparatively 
late, though also a comparatively early, invention. It was unknown 
to First-Century Gnostics till as late as about 120 of our era; the 
philologic-historic proof of this statement cannot be set forth here, 
but it seems decisive. One small but significant detail may be men- 
tioned. The great church-father Irenaeus tells us? that Satornilos 
of Antioch held that “the Savior was unbegotten, bodiless, and form- 
less, but appeared as a man in semblance.” Observe that the word 
appeared is in the Greek epipephénenai, which is just a verb-form 
of the noun Epiphany. Now Satornilos was of Antioch, where the 
Disciples were first called Christians; he dates backs very far, per- 
haps into the first century, he may have known Peter and Paul, and 
his testimony is very weighty. True, he was afterward reckoned a 
heretic, but that was because the Church had grown away from the 
original doctrine. The heretics were left behind on the old stand- 
points, and the movement was from the spiritual to the physical 
birth. In passing, however, it should be added that it was natural 
for the Semitic or Jewish Christians to speak of birth from the Spirit, 
because their word for Spirit (ruach in Hebrew, rucha in Aramaic) 
is feminine ; hence in a fragment of the Gospel according to Hebrews’ 
we find the Jesus saying: “This instant my mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs and bore me aloft unto the mighty moun- 
tain, Tabor.” We can now see clearly that the Holy Trinity was 
originally the Holy Family, of Father, Son, and Mother. When the 
Gospel passed over completely to the classic tongues all this had to 
be altered; for Spirit was not feminine in Greek but neuter (to 
pneuma) and masculine in Latin. Hence the Eternal-Womanly was 
excluded by grammar from the Holy Trinity, but it reasserted itself 
victoriously in the worship of the Virgin, the human woman taking 
the place of the Divine Spirit as Mother. 

At every point of our winding path some new object of interest 
catches the eye, but we must hurry on. We have seen the early 
notion was that of the Jesus revealed to the world suddenly as the 
divine power, the Logos or Word, clothed in light for the seeing 
eye. Says John, “He pitched his tent among us, and we beheld his 
glory.” Considerably later the same idea was symbolized by the 
story of the Jordan-Baptism, at which the Godhead enters into the 
Tests as a dove, and the Voice Divine proclaims: “Son of mine 
art Thou; this day I have thee begotten.” As the notion of a physi- 

27. xviii, Harvey, I: p. 197. 
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cal birth began to prevail in the Christian consciousness, this story 
had to be modified. The Dove was described not as entering but as 
resting upon him (which destroys the sense), and the full-laden 
words: “This day I have thee begotten” were turned into the empty 
“In thee am I well-pleased.” Such is the growth of Scripture and 
Dogma. Gradually the notion of the physical birth dominated more 
and more, as the notion of the Jesus-Man asserted itself in rivalry 
with the primitive notion of the Jesus-God. Gradually then the 
Appearance-festival of Epiphany was turned into the Birth-festival, 
at first a spiritual birth, but by degrees taking on physical charac- 
teristics. Still this Appearance-Birth-Epiphany was celebrated on 
the night of 5th-6th January, the 10th-11th of the Egyptian Tybi,— 
Epiphanios in 375 has no doubt that the Jesus was born that night. 
He tells us that the miracle of turning water into wine was wrought 
the same day of the year and finds proof in the fact that the miracle 
is repeated at various fountains, as that of Cibyra in Caria, where 
at precisely the same hour as at Cana the well-water turns into wine, 
as likewise at the Gerasa fountain in Arabia. To show that there 
really can be no mistake about it, he assures us he had drunk from 
that fountain himself and his brothers from the Gerasa fountain. 
He does not say the water turned to wine when he and they quaffed 
it, by no means! He merely says they had drunk from those foun- 
tains. One is reminded of the marvel narrated by the lamented Jack 
LaFaience, of the dog that brought back six ducks when only three 
had been shot; if any one doubted, the narrator exclaimed, “What? 
You no believe? You come to my house, I show you ze dog.” It 
should be noted that the accuracy of Epiphanios at this point has 
been most impudently impeached by J. Casaubon but triumphantly 
vindicated with great learning by Herbert Rosweylus. 

More important is the further statement of the Saint that the 
same thing happens regularly in Egypt on the same 11th of Tybi, 
for which reason they draw up all they can and can all they draw 
up. Here is a kernel of truth. The rise of the Nile begins a little 
before the 11th of Tybi and its waters were thought purest then; 
they were bottled and stored away and carried to distant lands for 
libations and lustrations in the temples of Isis. So we learn from 
Aristides Rhetor. Quite similarly St. Chrysostom discourses about 
Epiphany. On its eve the springs and rivers were blessed and their 
waters stored away for lustrations and baptisms, and he adds that 
such waters kept for three years and even improved with age, like 
wine. We might go on heaping up such testimony, but enough! per- 
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haps, too much already. January 6 was Epiphany, the Day of Appa- 
rition, of Manifestation, of Lights, of Baptism, of Spiritual Birth, 
because it had been the Day of Dionysos and of Blessing the waters 
of the Nile. 


But as the notion of physical birth of the Jesus-Man grew more 
and more conspicuous in the Church, there was felt a steadily in- 
creasing need for a feast-day devoted exclusively to that wonder. 
Earlier speculators had fixed upon the 28th of March for purely 
astronomic reasons connected with the original creation of the world 
at the Vernal Equinox. But in the Fourth Century and earlier 
another consideration had come to the front. The worship of Mithra, 
popularly identified with the Sun, had spread from Persia over the 
Roman world, particularly among the soldiery, it had received the 
sanction and adhesion of illustrious Emperors, it was in many re- 
spects a noble, manly, and inspiring faith, by odds the most worthy 
as well as the most dangerous rival of Christianity. The people of 
the Empire were devoted to the celebration of Mithra’s Natal Day 
on the 25th of December, for that day had been established by 
authority of Julius Caesar, forty-five years before Christ, as the 
Winter Solstice, when the great pendulum of the sky, the Sun, hav- 
ing swung to the lowest point South, begins to swing back again 
towards the North, to reach its highest point in the sky at the Sum- 
mer Solstice, the last of June. Accordingly they celebrated Decem- 
ber 25 as the birthday of the new Sun, of the unconquered Sun 
(Solis invicti), as they said, which was represented as a naked new- 
born babe, for on that day it was reborn and rebegan its yearly 
vibration between the Solstices, across the sky. It would have been 
hard or impossible to wean the people away from this festival; the 
Church did not attempt it but with characteristic wisdom preserved, 
purified, beautified, and glorified the feast of the new-born Sun of 
the sky into the Feast of the new-born Son of Righteousness arising 
upon earth with healing under his wings. 

Rapidly the new festival spread over the West, much more slowly 
over the East, where the old notions of Epiphany long held their 
sway. But before the year 400, even Epiphanios had been persuaded 
to adopt the new birthday. John of Nice has preserved an interest- 
ing and characteristic story of a Bishop of Jerusalem who wrote to 
the Bishop of Rome complaining that his people celebrated January 
6 as birthday at Bethlehem and then hastened away thirteen miles 
to the Jordan to celebrate the Baptism on the same day, which hur- 
ried them too much. So he asked the Roman prelate to look into 
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the archives brought by the Jews to Rome after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem in 70 and find out just what was the real birthday of Jesus. The 
accommodating Roman consented; he examined Josephus and re- 
ported back that the birthday was December 25! To be sure, there 
were no such archives at all, and the Roman Bishop was the only 
man in the world that could ever find the remotest hint in Josephus 
upon the subject. But in that early day such a correspondence be- 
tween two such dignitaries supplied all the proof that the faithful 
desired. 

Very interesting is the story of the march of Christmas through 
the North, of how it encountered ancient festivals already unshak- 
ably possessing the heads and the hearts of the people, of how the 
Church most shrewdly declined the hopeless task of dispossessing 
these established notions and practices but sagaciously Christianized 
them, with the well-known results that we behold today—all this 
might make pleasant reading if set forth clearly in a book, but we 
have no time for it now, and its historic-philosophic significance can- 
not be compared with that of the balder and less entertaining facts 
of early Christianity, with which we have thus far dealt. Suffice it 
then to say that the great English historian, the Venerable Bede, 
informs us reluctantly and in as few words as possible that the 25th- 
of-December celebration was known and practised in England long 
before the Introduction of Christianity ; moreover, although the Teu- 
tonic Christmas tree is comparatively recent, yet tree-worship itself 
is undatably ancient, perhaps older than the worship of the sun and 
the moon and the host of heaven, and has survived certainly in Chris- 
tian lands to the year 1874, when James Piggul, steward of the 
estate of Pinakovitz, witnessed an elaborate priest-conducted cere- 
monial of worship of a withered and stunted yet holy oak by the 
rivulet Mitsky between the Governments of Pskov and Livonia, in 
Russia, and reported it in the Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of the same year. 


SAFE AT LAST: THE CAHOKIA MOUNDS' 


BY WALLACE N. STEARNS 


HE recent action of the Illinois Legislature, creating a Cahokia 
State Park, gives every citizen occasion for gratitude. We now 
have an opportunity to learn of the real value of these monuments 
and posterity will have a reminder that America, too, has a history. 
The value of the land for industrial uses already had caught the 


eye of business. The fine mounds that gave to St. Louis its sobri- 
quet, are now only a memory. To have allowed these also, the 


CAHOKIA MOUND LOOKING NORTHEAST 


Two-story house in foreground may serve for comparison. From Bushnell 
(Peabody Museum) 


finest of their kind, to pass out before encroaching industries or per- 
chance be used for ballast, would occasion lasting regret. 

Within the brief compass of the American Bottoms occurs « 
confluence of mighty streams. Through this basin the waters from 
over a million square miles find their way to the sea. Here within 
a range one hundred and twenty miles from north to south and 


1 By couretsy of authorities of Peabody Museum, the cuts in this article are 
taken from Bushnell, The Cahokia and Surrounding Mound Groups, 1904. 
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thirty miles wide, is one of the greatest amphitheatres in the world, 
where for thousands of years man has been working out his destiny. 
Here, today, railroads have built a web of steel; here, fifty years 
ago, argosies of packet-boats darkened the heavens with their clouds 
of pitch-black smoke; here for centuries back the Indians swarmed 
in their canoes; and here are to be found monuments of a people 
whose names are lost but whose labors must be reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. 


TAB CADOKIAS GROW 


The cut shows an area one and three-fourths miles square. From Bushnell 
(Peabody Museum). The stream is Cahokia Creek 

Eight miles northeast from St. Louis stand the Cahokia mounds, 

one of the most remarkable of these groups of possibly prehistoric 

monuments. Within an area ten miles square are more than a hun- 

dred mounds of earth ranging from five to, in one instance, a hun- 

dred feet in height, and attaining, some of them. a circumference of 
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several hundred feet. About seventy of these mounds stands within 
a square mile along Cahokia creek. They are of various shapes— 
oblong, round, square, truncated, and with sides more or less worn 
down and disfigured by storms and by the ravages of white men. 
Most of these mounds occur in groups, though a few stand isolated 
and apart. 

That the mounds are artificial appears from cross sections. Much 
of the black soil of the valley was used, but scattered through this 
material occur bunches of yellow clay, sand, and marl—masses of 


PUAN OF CATIOKIA GROUP 


From Patrick (Peabody Museum) 

A. Graded approach, 80 feet north to south. B. First terrace, 500 feet, east 
to west, 200 feet north to south. C. Second terrace, much eroded and 
broken. D. Third terrace, 97 feet above level of plain. A small 
conical mound that stood near center of this terrace has been 
destroyed. E. Fourth terrace, 3 feet above level of D and 
once 100 feet above level of plain. F. Track, work of 
white men, to summit of mound. Such vandalism is 
inexcusable even for prisoners 


earth of such size and shape as a man could fashion and carry by 
himself alone. Not far distant are shallow ponds, considerable lakes 
in-flood-time. One could easily imagine the earth scooped out here 
to be added to the growing mass of the mounds, though much of 
this material must have been brought from considerable distances. 
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The so-called “American Bottom” with its flanking ridge of hills, 
provides fit places for folk assemblies. Here before the largest of 
the mounds is a natural arena. Natural approach is by river. Within 
a hundred miles the Mississippi receives its mightiest tributaries, the 
Missouri and the Ohio, with a half-dozen scarcely less streamis, as 
the Hlinois. When we consider the great tributaries of these auxil- 
iary streams, as the Cumberland and the Tennessee, we can see how 
in those early days when the river was all, no better place for great 
tribal or national gatherings could be found in all the heart of the 
continent. This is the true center of the Mississippi valley, and here 
an ancient people selected a site for their great folk-gatherings pri- 
marily, probably, in the name of religion. [urther, the site does not 
stand open to view. Up the Cahokia creek, at all times easily navig- 
able for their craft, these people found a natural highway to a spot 
affording ample arena and the seclusion desirable for their purpose. 

The country about is a cemetery. The bluffs are favorable places 
for burial. Even the mounds, some of them, show intrusive burials. 
The mounds when they are really burial mounds mark the graves of 
chiefs of high rank, but most of them were not burial mounds at all. 

Many finds and fragments, especially of pottery, are continually 
being plowed up. This indicates that the Mound-people had settled 
themselves to ways of peace. There are spades and hoes of flint, 
and others that are thought to have been used in the manner of 
plowshares. Iron and lead ore are found as ores but not in worked 
forms. There is copper, but no traces of a bronze age. Towering 
over all the rest, the so-called Cahokia, or Monk’s mound bulks a 
stupendous mass. The dimensions taken by Van de Voort, a pro- 
fessional surveyor, and published by MacAdams, are as follows: 


Cahokia Cf. Cheops 
VengthyGNo. to750.) a4. CoO Taso vale aide 
Breactline: epee, convene 72VAE. 7 55a Kt, 
ATCA teed ach Eo aa 16 A., 2 roods, 3 perches Lae 
Leto Litera hie eke 99 ft. (now) 482 ft. (now) 
Wolunier <i cecten cane 21,690,000 cu. ft. 91,000,000 cu.ft. 


The contour has often been explained. ‘There are four levels: 
the southern curtain at one-fifth the height and with a depth of one- 
fourth that of the entire mound; a terrace on the western side one- 
half the entire width of the top of the mound; two levels dividing 
the remaining top surface about equally, one level about three feet 
above the other. On the southern end, leading to the large open 
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space or arena there is the ruin of a ramp whereby approach is had 
to the mound. The contour of Monk’s mound is fairly well pre- 
served except on the western side which is in a sorry state of dilapi- 
dation. A road built up from the southwest corner has wrought 
destruction, and the storms of ages have left the structure deeply fur- 
rowed. One feature attracts notice. On the west side two deep 
gorges, stopped below by detritus and too deep to have been formed 
by natural agencies, flank a narrow ridge that stands out boldly from 
the rest of the mound. As one climbs down this ridge one cannot 
escape the thought that this is the remnant of an ancient approach, 
ar “employees’ entrance” as it were, leaving the south ramp as the 
state approach from the assembly arena. Public processionals would 
be by the way of this southern ramp and in view of the assembled 
people. Further, this western approach opens out toward the Cahokia 
creek, the natural approach from the river. 

Size and arrangement are evidence of engineering skill even 
with crude tools; of ability to conceive and power to accomplish 
large things; and of a form of government that could hold men 
together and compel them to labor through long periods and to a 
desired goal. Man had reached a settled form of life; the period 
of wandering was over. Equally apparent is it that such vast works, 
life in so desirable a country and with all that made life ideal for 
them, must have ceased only because of destruction, assimilation or 
compulsory withdrawal before a fresh, more warlike, and, to judge 
from remains, more barbarous people. 

Terms are as non-committal as are “megalithic,” “menhir,” and 
the like in Europe. The expression “Mound-builders” is descrip- 
tive only, there is no clue as to their race or kind, their origin or 
date. Two questions thus come up: Who were they? and When 
did they live? 

Elaborate statements have been made, supported by abundant 
citations (Cf. Lucien Carr in Smithsonian Report, 1891, pp. 503ff.) 
from travelers and historians, to show that ancestors of the Ameri- 
can Indians of white man’s knowledge could well have been and 
doubtless were the Mound-builders. These arguments almost con- 
vince us. To suppose that within a thousand or two thousand years 
a civilization such as that of the Mound-builders must have been, 
could have thus disintegrated and degenerated is possible. Or are 
we to believe that a people far advanced in the ways of settled life 
but grown unaccustomed to war, was overwhelmed by a new, less 
cultured but more warlike people and finally expelled from their 
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ancient seats? This, too, seems in keeping with what we know of 
history elsewhere. 

Estimates as to dates are at best only conjectures. One cannot 
escape the impression of great antiquity. Accepting central Asia as 
the homeland of the race, we know at what dates, approximately, 
migrations reached Western Europe, though even here the problems 
have not all been solved. It would probably take longer from Asia 
to our Mississippi valley than across Eurasia. We are willing to 
accept high dates for the monuments of Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru, then why not for those in the United States? 

Many and diverse are the uses conjecturally made of these 
mounds. Perhaps they served many purposes. Their relative loca- 
tions with outlying sites render plausible their employment as beacons 
cr signal-towers, and their size would make some of them excellent 
observatories and outposts. That they might have served an astro- 
nomical use can possibly be neither proved nor denied, and some of 
the smaller ones served as burial mounds. But there was one pur- 
pose served by the larger mounds; they were preeminently for 
ieligious rites. 

The following clipping from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (April 
21, 1922), conveys an idea of work now done. Those directing the 
work are suspending judgment until in the light of these finds 
epinions may be reviewed and, doubtless, thoroughly recast : 

“Professor Moorehead has been at work under the direction of 
the University of [llinois for five weeks and in that time has cut 
through the center of six mounds, has unearthed three cemeteries, 
taken up fifty-two skeletons, discovered twenty-three funeral urns 
and jars, found countless small art objects, each with some contri- 
bution to understanding of their makers, and yesterday uncovered 
in the base of a mound an altar, the use of which is not yet clear. 

“The altar is in the center and at the base of a conical mound 
having a diameter of approximately 160 feet and a height of twenty- 
three feet six inches. It is a basin-like structure of baked clay, its 
sides having a thickness of three or more inches. It was filled with 
ashes, though of what nature only a chemical analysis will disclose. 


The character of the ash will throw light on the use to which the 
altar was put. 


Such altars commonly were used by the Mound-builders in other 
sections of the Mississippi valley in connection with ceremonial rites. 
They were inserted, as this one is, in a flat surface baked hard with 
hot fires into a sort of platform or ceremonial dance floor. At such 
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time as the altar had fulfilled its ceremonial usefulness, it was the 
custom of the people to cover it over laboriously and to great height 
—hence, the mounds. 

“As the hard floor surrounding the altar was uncovered, the 
diggers came upon two sticks protruding about two inches above the 
platform, as if they had formed two sides of a tripod. The sticks were 
rotted and easily pulled out. They were found to have been fitted 
into holes nearly 12 inches deep, and as the digging progressed a 
complete circle of about 35 holes, six to eight inches apart, was 
uncovered. This caused the conclusion that a tepee had been erected 
above the altar—too small a tepee for residential purposes and hence 
leading to the surmise that it was used in some sort of ceremony.” 


MECHANISM, LEISURE AND BEAUTY 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


SEVERAL years ago a leading American economist and edu- 
cator of distinctly conservative leanings surprised many of his 
friends by declaring that the world needed more than anything else 
a new aristocracy, an aristocracy of men and women possessed of 
sufficient moral courage and genuine simplicity to dare practice the 
gospel of self-denial, modest living and high, serious thinking. 

Now this thinker did not depreciate mechanism, invention, mate- 
rial progress, the wide diffusion of comfort and well-being. He did 
not suggest that telephones, motor cars, electric washing machines, 
wireless, ocean liners, etc., be voluntarily renounced for the sake of 
the better acquisitions of the spirit. What was important to him was 
the personal attitude toward comfort, convenience and luxury, the 
personal standard, the emotional reaction. He valued the example 
of dignity and simplicity in a world addicted to extravagance, dis- 
play, excitement, bustle, speed, vulgarity. 

It is certainly possible—nay, it is or should be easy—to be happy 
in a cottage sans telephones, automatic players, costly rugs, and the 
like, and to make one’s life rich and full without automobiles, elab- 
orate meals, expensive amusements. After all, there are no pleasures 
comparable to those derived from literature, music, pictures, natural 
beauty, meditation and contemplation. If the young do not appre- 
ciate these blessings, our educational system is at fault, and our 
social and domestic standards are equally at fault. What example 
do the middle-aged and mature set to the rising generation in respect 
of the use of leisure, the choice of amusements and recreation, the 
amount of time devoted to good books and reading aloud? 

But we have been told lately that western society is morally and 
spiritually sick unto death—the death of civilization bequeathed by 
older and better ages—hecause it has formed and adopted a fatally 
wrong conception of progress and happiness. We have been told 
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that what ails Europe and America is their worship of mechanism, 
of activity, of industry and work. Individuals, the implication is, 
cannot escape their surroundings and atmosphere ; they cannot isolate 
themselves and yet hope to influence their neighbors and friends. 
Reform, therefore, should begin, not with the individual, but with 
society as a whole, and the most essential of all reforms today is, 
forsooth, a deliberate rejection of the western ideal of progress 
which involves unremitting pursuit of improvements and labor-sav- 
ing and time-saving devices, in favor of the eastern idea of cheerful 
acquiescence in things as they are, of contentment amid poverty and 
dreamy carelessness, of comparative idleness and stagnation. 

Thus in a recent issue of The Dial, Mr. Bertrand Russell, in an 
indictment of western notions of progress, wrote as follows: 

“Our social system, our prevailing habits of mind, and our 
so-called moral ideals are destructive of what is excellent. If excel- 
lence is to survive, we must become more leisurely, more just, less 
utilitarian and less ‘progressive’. . 

“Since I came to know China, I have come to regard ‘progress’ 
and ‘efficiency’ as the great misfortunes of the western world. But 
I have hopes of a laziness as a gospel. I think that if our education 
were strenuously directed to that end, . . . it might be possible to 
induce people to be lazy. 

“The whole urgency of the modern business world is toward 
speeding up, greater efficiency, more intense international competi- 
tion, when it ought to be toward more ease, less hurry and combi- 
nation to produce goods for use rather than for profit.” 

Mr. Russell hopes, longs and works—works very hard, it may 
be added—for “‘a society which is stable as regards the material 
side of life and the methods of production; where industrialism has 
ceased to be competitive and is used to make life more leisurely 
instead of more strenuous.” 

The implication in Mr. Russell’s whole argument is that “lazy” 
people, or people who appreciate leisure and actually enjoy it, are 
necessarily more just, more kindly, more disinterested, more peace- 
able and harmonious than strenuous, efficient and industrious people. 
But what evidence has he for this notion? There is no such evi- 
dence in the history of primitive and uncivilized tribes. People may 
be too lazy to fight, but they are not too lazy to harbor malice, envy, 
jealousy, suspicion and antipathy. 

It may be conceded at once that civilized men would be better off 
if they had more leisure and knew how to use it beneficially. It is a 
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truism that we should work to live, not live to work. But what is 
meant by living? Staring into vacancy, sport and amusement to kill 
time, futile occupations to escape boredom are hardly to be extolled 
as the properties of abundant living. The thoughtful person desires 
leisure for the sake of study, reflection on the deeper problems of 
existence, communion with sages and seers, observations of nature 
and man, pursuit of esthetic satisfactions. The lazy individual is 
too lazy to think, to concentrate his mind, to wrestle with scientific 
and philosophical treatises, to listen attentively to good music, to sit 
through dramas, tragedies and comedies which require intellectual 
effort on the part of the auditors. The lazy individual has little, 1£ 
any, curiosity or thirst fur knowledge, and without such thirst there 
is no genuine culture, no rational human happiness. 

No doubt Mr. Russell would explain that when he preaches the 
gospel of leisure and laziness, all he really means is that men and 
women ought to spend less time in factories, mines, mills, shops, 
counting-rooms, and the like, and more time in libraries, laboratories, 
art galleries, gardens, parks, woods, mountains, tennis courts, golf 
links, and sail or row boats. To this, however, the answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, mechanism is enabling the advanced indus- 
trial nations to do precisely that—to reduce the length of the work- 
day, to give the workers more holidays and half-holidays, to do 
away with the worst forms of drudgery, to increase wages and raise 
living standards. Mechanism reduces the danger of accidents in 
industry as well as the danger of contracting occupational disease. 
Mechanism has brought air and light into factories and mills, and 
has made miners relatively safe. Mechanism has put an end to rural 
and suburban isolation, and it is bringing country and city together. 
Mechanism abolishes slums and will abolish smoke, soot and dirt. 
According to eminent electrical engineers, in a few decades men 
will look back with amazement on what they will call the primitive 
and barbarous struggle for existence and decent comforts of the 
present period. A four-hour day will prevail; men and women will 
enjoy health, leisure and happiness, and back-breaking, monotonous, 
grinding toil will be unknown. Electricity and water power are 
expected to be the principal factors in thus transforming the world 
and with the aid of mechanism solving vexed social and moral 
problems. 

Are these pictures too bright and too imaginative? Not if one 
reflect upon the effects already achieved by mechanism. Have 
American farmers more leisure or less since the invention of the 
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tractor, the cheap motor car, the telephone, the durable, hard-sur- 
faced highways and byways? Would the modern forms of recrea- 
tion—golf, country clubs, tennis, travel—be feasible without mechan- 
ism? Has not mechanism’ made the best books, the best music and 
the best periodicals and newspapers accessible to all? Has not 
mechanism averted revolution by facilitating emigration and redis- 
tribution of surplus population? These questions answer themselves. 

In the second place, and granting, purely for the sake of the 
argument, that mechanism has not increased leisure, but, on the con- 
trary, has emphasized the false gospel of work, speed and efficiency, 
how does it follow that mechanism is necessarily incompatible with 
the true gospel of leisure and the joy of life? Admitting that 
mechanism has not been properly used, must one also admit that it 
cannot possibly be so used in the future? Would it not be infinitely 
easier to popularize in the West the gospel of the right and enlight- 
ened use of mechanism than to induce the business world to adopt a 
policy of stagnation and inaction in respect of the processes and 
methods of production and distribution? Take the average employer 
and consider which of the following two courses he would rather 
pursue—give up invention and research, refrain from further im- 
proving his plant and product, in order that he and his employes 
may turn their attention to leisure and its problems, or continue to 
seek and make improvements, cheapen production costs, extend 
markets, and at the same time share his profits with labor and help 
it translate mechanism into leisure and elevated pleasure? Or ask 
the average mechanic or skilled workman the question whether he 
would be willing to renounce progressivism and labor-saving machin- 
ery in the hope of reaping some benefit from a cycle of Cathay in 
the restless West or whether he prefers to continue his efforts at 
betterment with the aid of mechanism and ever-increasing industrial 
resources. 

It is true that in the past, trade unions have opposed the intro- 
duction of labor-saving and time-saving machinery, but that policy 
is now repudiated in the home of its former champions. Trade 
unions and labor organs no longer openly oppose machinery. Many 
of them are quite sincere in protesting their interest in efficiency and 
all proper means of increasing production and creating abundance. 

But, it may be asked—indeed certain moralists and philosophers, 
including Mr. Russell. have asked—whether it is wise to increase 
further the discrepancy that exists between mechanism and material 
progress, on the one hand, and social and individual morality on the 
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other. The material environment of civilized man has, it is said with 
truth, changed much faster than human nature, and intellectual 
advance without a corresponding advance in character and virtue 
may be fatal to civilization. Can we safely continue to arm man 
with terrible weapons while he remains covetous, envious, jealous, 
malicious and greedy? Can we safely encourage the love of wealth, 
power and luxury, seeing that the pursuit of these objectives leads 
to fratricidal strife, to sanguinary warfare between classes, nations 
and groups of nations? Should not western society proclaim a sort 
of truce, or holiday, or vacation, or strike against invention and pro- 
gressivism, or the gospel of speeding up and strenuous living, in 
order to give the soul or spirit of man a chance to catch up with 
material conquests ? 

There are several answers to the foregoing queries. In the first 
place, the suggestion of a suspension or cessation of invention in the 
mechanical and industrial sphere is idle and Utopian. The West 
cannot help being what it is; it cannot change its nature; it cannot 
stop thinking, planning, contriving improvements. Why preach the 
impossible ? 

In the second place, there is no reason to believe that the period 
of suspension, the truce, would be utilized for the purpose intended 
by those who propose it—catching up. It might be spent far less 
worthily,—for example, in quarreling about the wealth and treasure 
already accumulated. The quarrels might even be more violent than 
they have been under unchecked industrialism and_ triumphant 
mechanism. 

Finally, it is an obvious fallacy to imply that further progress of 
mechanism must necessarily increase the discrepancy between mate- 
rial and moral assets of civilized man, or between intelligence and 
character. Mechanism is not always or entirely destructive. It arms 
the “blond beast,’ it also arms the spiritual, the socialized, the 
“godlike” self. We hear more about poison gas, war in the air, sub- 
marines, than we do about life-saving and health-saving appliances, 
about medical and surgical discoveries, preventatives of disease, of 
accidents, of premature death. But science and applied science have 
done as much good as harm, if not more good than harm. 

No, there is no need of a cessation of invention and improvement 
in the material sphere. There is no occasion for a gospel of idleness 
and laziness. The need is for a gospel of national living, of a bal- 
anced existence of work and pleasure, of hard thinking and passive 
enjoyment, of high seriousness and wholesome fun and sport. There 
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is need for a gospel of beauty in conduct and in art, a gospel of 
simplicity and dignity based on a sound appraisal of values. There 
is nothing new in such a gospel, but it sounds new to millions. For 
this fact, radical reformers are largely responsible. They have 
assumed that the modern industrial system is inimical to a sound 
philosophy of life, to appreciation of beauty, of pure and abstract 
science, of free and cheerful existence. They have assumed that 
the present industrial order condemns men to misery, gloom and 
despair. They have assumed that competition in trade, commerce 
and the professions is incompatible with sociability, with good will, 
with spontaneous co-operation in any field of endeavor whatever. 
They have assumed that competitive industry, as such, is subersive 
of all that is wholesome and excellent in modern civilization. 


For none of these assumptions is there any warrant in reason, 
logic or fact. Competition in the material sphere can be made as 
safe and beneficial as it admittedly is in the intellectual and artistic 
spheres. No one proposes to make men happier than they are by 
doing away with competition among educators, inventors, philoso- 
phers, historians, essayists, critics, artists. Given certain fundamen- 
tal conditions—free access to natural opportunities, fair play, equal 
freedom—and industrial competition also ceases to be pernicious and 
demoralizing. The trouble with society is not competition, but privi- 
lege, artificial monopoly, lack of opportunity for millions. Individ- 
uals and nations may compete for business without hating or dislik- 
ing one another, and without forcing one another to sacrifice life, 
health and joy to mere wealth. The “pace that kills” in industry 
and trade is not imposed by competition as a principle; it is the 
result of false standards and false conceptions of life. Men might 
establish co-operative industries by the thousand and yet continue 
to practice efficiency for efficiency’s sake and mistake means for ends. 
It is an extraordinary fact that many thinkers adopt the doctrine 
of historic materialism, or the purely economic interpretation of 
human life, without knowing or suspecting it. 


The economic and industrial problems are very real and very 
serious, but they are far from being the only important problems 
civilized man has to solve, or is endeavoring to solve. There are the 


problems of religion, of ethics, of esthetics. They are but super- 
ficially affected by mechanism and by industrial systems. The men 
and women who do not ask themselves what the meaning of life is, 
what our place in the universe is, what our destiny is, of what stuff 
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the world is made, what we know and can know of truth and beauty, 
of good and evil, are scarcely civilized. 

Many may feel that religious, ethical and esthetic research, no 
matter how prolonged, will but lead them to skepticism and Agnosti- 
cism. One hears among the young of today the expression, “I am 
an Agnostic in morals, art and politics as well as in religion.” But 
it is one thing to say this after much earnest study, reflection and 
exploration, and another thing to say it lightly, flippantly, ignorantly. 
After all, the deepest and worthiest of all gospels is that of untir- 
ing truth-seeking, unceasing pursuit of knowledge and understand- 
ing, cultivation and enjoyment of the sublime and beautiful. 


THEODORE PARKER—A STUDY FROM THE 
LIFE OF EDWIN MILLER WHEELOCK 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


HE author of Proteus, and of the two papers in the style of 

Proteus, which appeared in the September issue, 1920, and the 
July issue, 1922, of the present magazine, was essentially a poet, 
though his medium of expression was prose. Even the casual ob- 
server, viewing the remarkable portrait which accompanied the 
excerpts from Proteus in the July issue, 1908, of The Open Court, 
and which served later to illustrate the superb edition of the book 
put forth by the Open Court Publishing Company, could scarcely 
mistake the type. It is, indeed, as the product of a poetic mind, and 
with some measure of allowance for poetic license, that Proteus and 
its companion pieces must be read, though they rest upon the sci- 
ences and find there the source and spring of their inspiration. 

That such a man should have possessed also in marked degree 
the character of the crusader is just matter for marvel. Crusader, 
however, he was, as the biographical sketch in the September issue, 
1920, sufficiently attests, and what that sketch lacks in detail is amply 
supplied by the papers in the February issue, 1922, and the March 
and August issues, 1923, relating the story of his labors as an aboll- 
tionist in the turbulent days of the movement before the Civil War. 
It was by no mere accident, as the earlier papers have shown, that 
his sermon upon the execution of John Brown—the culminating dis- 
course of a series upon slavery ranging through the years of his min- 
istry at Dover—should have given to his name an enduring place in 
the literature of the anti-slavery agitation. 

It was not the subject of emancipation alone, however, which 
afforded the outlet for our minister’s ardor in the cause of freedom. 
He was the champion as well of intellectual liberty. - Stirred deeply 
by his contact with Theodore Parker, he entered upon his first min- 
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istry as pastor of the Unitarian Society at Dover, New Hampshire, 
in 1857, at the age of twenty-eight, pledged by instinct and training 
to unceasing war against human thralldom, whether of mind or 
body, and his sermons during the five years at Dover, still preservea 
in manuscript, are impressive testimonies to the zeal and eloquence 
with which he waged the struggle. 

It was in 1859, during the pastorate at Dover, that the death of 
Theodore Parker occurred. The passing of the great reformer was 
a signal for tributes from hundreds of pulpits. Among the words, 
however, which were spoken in honor of that remarkable man the 
discourse of the Duver minister was one of the noblest and most 
powerful, and the sermon is an impressive evidence of the broaden- 
ing influence of the three years of active ministry, and an evidence 
likewise of the added power and persuasiveness of statement which 
the weekly preparation of his sermons had imparted. So striking is 
this discourse, coming as it did from a young man in his thirtieth 
year, that we shall hazard an over-fullness of quotation in order to 
preserve in these pages some few of its striking passages. 

Theodore Parker, let us preface, was born in 1810, and after 
studying at Harvard University was settled in 1837 as a Unitarian 
minister at West Roxbury. He soon became famous over New Eng- 
land as a preacher and lecturer. In January, 1841, Parker delivered 
a sermon at the ordination of a young minister which has become 
known as the South Boston Sermon from the circumstance of its 
delivery at the South Boston Unitarian Church. The sermon smacked 
of a disposition to discount the accepted principles and traditions of 
the church, and was ill-pleasing to the conservatives. As yet, how- 
ever, Parker was very far from the extreme of radicalism in religion 
which he later attained. Some short time after, a book appeared 
from his pen which wrote larger the principles of this sermon and 
the murmur of disapproval grew correspondingly louder. Even Dr. 
Convers Francis, who had presided at his ordination—the same Doc- 
tor Francis who performed that office at the ordination of the sub- 
ject of this biography—grew timorous and for a time excused him- 
self from exchanging pulpits with Parker. In 1845 the distinguished 
James Freeman Clarke invited Parker to occupy his pulpit, disavow- 
ing, however, in advance, all sympathy with the latter’s heresies of 
opinion, but even with this disavowal to relieve the tension of the 
situation many of the influential members of Clarke’s church with- 
drew by way of protest. 
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Notwithstanding all this, Parker’s power was growing and soon 
Boston began to know him as a resident and a preacher to its her- 
etics. Here, the feeling against him from the conservative Unitarian 
clergy grew more intense—so far, indeed, that his fellowship with 
the remainder of the Unitarian ministers of Boston became impos- 
sible. Parker thundered from his pulpit that the words of Christ 
are to be accepted because they are true, and not because of any 
supernatural authority which attend them, while the conservative 
Unitarian thundered back that they were to be accepted because they 
were spoken by him, and not merely because they were true—a dis- 
tinction which presented an ever-widening chasm. They did not 
deny that Parker’s character was of an exalted type, that his power 
as a preacher was extraordinary, that his notions of God and immor- 
tality were exceedingly beautiful; but he cast off wholly the super- 
natural element in religion and this was too much for the Unitarians 
of Boston of that period, tight-laced as they were by inherited 
dogma. 

Time was to be when the principles for which Parker stood 
should triumph completely in the Unitarian organization and his 
sermons should be re-echoed throughout the land from Unitarian 
pulpits, but that time was not yet. His congregation in Boston 
boasted few of the rulers of opinion in finance or society, but among 
those who heard him were such men as William Lloyd Garrison, 
Samuel G. Howe and Frank B. Sanborn, and such women as Julia 
Ward Howe and Louisa May Alcott. Herndon, Lincoln’s law-part- 
ner at Springfield, knew Parker well and had much correspondence 
with him, and it was from him doubtless that Lincoln was given 
access to Parker’s sermons and addresses. 

Parker’s discourses against slavery, which form the crowning 
work of his ministry, were as yet in the future, and had only been 
dimly foreshadowed in 1845. The series of sermons at the Music 
Hall in Boston with which his name is chiefly associated did not 
begin, indeed, until 1852, when the removal of the congregation to 
the Music Hall took place, with its seating and standing capacity of 
more than three thousand. 

Parker had a sympathy for all movements looking to the allevia- 
tion of the human lot and many a page in his writings is given to 
the reforms of his day. The movement, however, which particularly 
engaged his interest was the anti-slavery agitation. The annexation 
of Texas in 1845 had been the subject of a sermon in which the war 
with Mexico was denounced as the legitimate fruit of slavery, and 
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two years later, in a speech at Fanieul Hall, he grew more emphatic 
upon the subject of the Mexican War and its relation to chattel slav- 
ery, giving token of an ever-deepening feeling upon the subject. 
which was to break at last into blasts of moving eloquence prophetic. 
of the larger and blacker storm to come. 

In 1856, the year of the graduation of the subject of our biog- 
raphy from the Divinity School at Harvard, Parker took charge of 
an independent religious society at Watertown. This was the same 
congregation addressed later on frequent occasions by young Wheel- 
ock, as were the churches at New Bedford and other places organ- 
ized by Parker, or to which he had preached. At Watertown, per- 
haps, as at the Music Hall in Boston during his student days at Har- 
vard, young Wheelock was privileged to hear the great Unitarian 
and listen to the powerful deliverances upon his favorite doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence of God in matter and man, as likewise to 
his critical treatment of the Bible and his emphasis upon the human 
side of the great Galilean, and it was quite to be expected that a dif- 
ficulty would arise in deciding between the preaching of Parker and 
that of the conservative ministers whose prestige was supreme at 
Harvard and who were wholly without sympathy for the eloquent 
heretic and his doctrines. 

The financial panic of 1857—the year of the beginning of the pas- 
torate at Dover—and the depression which followed, gave an oppor- 
tunity to revivalists of the old churches to reach the religious sensi- 
bilities of those who had been touched by misfortune and who were 
open therefore as never before to the traditional religious consola- 
tions. Parker strove to meet the psychological effect of this condi- 
tion, but his health was almost gone and in 1859 he left for Europe, 
whence he never returned. 

It is singular that even at the time of his death, Parker’s influ- 
ence, while great enough to create for him a ringing fame through- 
out the American continent, was not sufficient to dissolve the preju- 
dices of the staid and conservative authorities at Harvard. The 
younger Unitarian ministers and Divinity students, it is true, were 
coming over to his side, and in 1857 the class of that year—the class, 


be it remembered, succeeding that from which Edwin Miller Wheel- 
ock graduated—elected him as their class preacher; but their choice 
was vetoed by the faculty to the indignation of the students who 


voiced their protest at once against this infringement of their intel- 
lectual liberty. . 
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Parker’s death in May, 1859, was followed on June 17th by a 
Memorial Service which filled the Music Hall with sorrowing lovers 
of the great preacher, and at this service addresses were heard from 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Doctor Furness 
and others. 


This was the man, then, whose memory the sermon of the sub- 
ject of this chapter commemorated. It was delivered at Dover on 
the morning of the Sunday upon which, at the Music Hall in Boston, 
the Memorial Service was proceeding, and its utterances gain a 
greater dignity as the spontaneous outpouring of the preacher’s 
heart with all opportunity denied to know what Emerson and Phil- - 
lips and Curtis and others were saying at Boston. 


Our minister took for his text, upon that occasion, the famous 
verses from the ninth chapter of Luke, “And John said, Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name; and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not with us.” And Jesus said, “Forbid him not; for 
he that is not against us is for us.” He then began: 

“Some forty years ago, a noble company of New England men 
broke away from the old ecclesiasticism and planted themselves on 
the right of unlimited freedom of inquiry, private judgment and a 
free Christianity. They believed that through all the rubbish of the 
old dogmas—through all the human inventions and additions of the 
creeds—new life was to flame forth, revealing fresh potencies and 
splendors of the Christian truth. They never claimed to understand 
the whole of this new truth or to have discovered its entire. They 
had no distinct and precise and stereotyped system to substitute for 
the dogmas they denied, but they claimed that the dead past should 
shackle no longer the living present and that to all earnest criticism 
the Bible should be open and free. Turning from the partial and 
tyrannical sect-religions, they demanded as the only evidence of a 
true religious experience a true religious life. 

“This was the liberal movement led by such minds as Channing, 
Buckminister and Ware. A nobler summons was never sounded to 
the soul. For the original household stood fairly on the high table- 
land of a liberated Christianity, where each found space and verge 
to develop his whole thought. In the strong force of a tolerant 
spirit and in the consciousness of a stable and rational faith, they 
confronted the superstitions of this age as Luther did those of the 
sixteenth century, solemnly protesting against proscription for 
opinion’s sake and demanding the freest discussion of the various 
questions of theological science. 
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“The success of this movement, for a long time, was signal. It 
really seemed to hold in its hand the Protestantism of today and the 
better church of the future. The younger age, weary of a theology 
based upon mere assumption, hostile to imagination, at variance with 
science, and scornful of human instincts and human reasoning, felt 
its heart throbbing in unison with these noble ideas. 

“Had the successors of these men been true to their original 
affirmation, in another generation the republic would have been 
theirs. But a test of character was presented. The denomination 
was brought before the judgment seat and was found wanting. Their 
sentiments faded into sentimentalities and their strong early faith 
oozed out of their souls. They ate their grand words about human 
reason and the imminence of God in the soul and returned to the 
outward authority of the Book and the church. 

“Since then, say the Doctors, the denomination is affected with 
a ‘suspense of faith.’ For on societies as on persons wait the retribu- 
tive laws of God. Each act of recreancy meets its due recompense 
or reward. If great principles are seen, but not obeyed, then from 
those unfaithful souls even the vision of Truth is taken away. 

“The church that on the pathless sea of American sectarianism 
refuses to go where God points, furling the sails of frée inquiry and 
rational methods, must drift into the dead calm of a ‘suspense of 
faith,’ while the Heretic they scorn lays his course straight across 
the boisterous sea to safe anchorage and firm footing on the farther 
shore. 

“When our Unitarian body brought Theodore Parker, for his 
‘terrible unreserve’ under the ban of ecclesiastical disability, suspense 
and menace, they shackled their own wrists and passed the sentence 
of proscription on themselves. For he stood in the straight line of 
descent from Channing and pushed Unitarian methods to their last 
result. Their reiterated statement that ‘the Bible is not the infallible 
word of God but only a record and a history of it,’ remands each to 
his own intuition to find out the good and the true and thus legiti- 
mates him. His conclusions were logically begotten of their prem- 
ises and however far he journeyed it was always in the path of their 
traditions. 

Some one says of children, “I can forgive them everything but 
their injudicious frankness.’ Posterity will one day say, ‘This was 
also Theodore Parker’s unpardonable sin.’ So vital was he, so near 
the gracious heart of the liberal movement, that the knife of his 
excision touched its main artery and its spirit began to ebb from 
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that selfsame hour. It was as though the Ironsides should excom- 
munivate Cromwell. 

“Was it not enough that with the might of an ‘Apostle’ he was 
casting out devils that possessed the body politic—devils that ‘go not 
out’ even with ‘the prayer and fasting’ of the church—but we must 
‘forbid him because he walks not with us,’ in our precise theological 
foot-tracks? Shall we never tire of garnishing tombs of the dead 
prophets and stoning the living ones? Must there be in every age 
a John the Baptist going out into the untrodden wilderness of reform 
followed by the hate of those who ‘sit in the seat of Moses’? 

“Tf God mtends variety in spiritual as in natural growth, we 
should slight no statement which in the light of any earnest soul 
seems to be good and true. Much less should we, with canine zeal 
worry those who avow it. Men can not all see truths in the same 
way. Every genius has a tongue of his own and every heart its 
own religion. It is a truth not for one generation alone but for all 
time that ‘the stone which the builders rejected becomes the head 
of the corner.’ 

I do not know of a sorrier page in American Church History 
than that which tells that the most liberal church of the age—the 
communion in advance of all others—could find no manlier way of 
treating a great scholar, a profoundly religious soul, a man bent 
wholly on finding the truth and doing his duty, then by running at 
him with an ecclesiastical straight-jacket ; as if sane heresy were no 
longer possible and our set of opinions were the final theology of 
the church. 

“Theodore Parker was a teacher of positive righteousness. He 
was a believer in the ‘two great commandments’ in which Jesus 
summed up ‘all the Law and the Prophets.’ He was, in wide aspects, 
a providental man. No pulpit in New England ever wielded such 
power or spoke to so wide an audience. He led the ‘forlorn hope’ 
of Protestantism and has left no successors. 

“Every humane movement felt his inspiring influence, every voice 
writhed under his rebuke. There was no disloyalty in him. Night 
and day was he straitened till his mission and baptism was accom- 
plished. Alike in the working field of humanity and in the purer 
realm of thought, he was eyes to the blind, feet to the lame and a 
mouthpiece to the dumb. His greatness shone most towering when 
all shrank from him for he was never in a larger majority than then. 
His roots went down below the surface to the ‘absolute’ and ‘perma- 
nent’ in religion and like St. Paul the proof of his apostleship ‘can 
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be read of all men’ in the lavish hate of despot and pharisee and 
demagogue, in the grateful love of the poor, the scorned and the 
perishing. In an age like this there can be no better evidence of 
fidelity to God and man. 

“Grant that he overlooked or denied some things which we hold 
exceedingly dear, that he undertook to do the work of a church 
without a Christology or a Pneumatology and that, in his faith, 
overstrained reason labored alone without the divine afflatus of 
imagination, yet even his unbelief was of a noble stamp and its ten- 
dencies always ran upward. His denials were but the recoil of a 
strong man from the grievous errors with which Protestantism has 
overlaid the gospel. While to abstractions or sentimentalities, or to 
the creeds scented with sulphur, he always gave a vigorous denial, 
none sooner than he saw the positive beauty of spiritual truths. Yea, 
as he prayed before his people, with still and shining face, I have 
thought, at times, that some of the beauty he adored in the heavens 
was passing into his own soul. 


“TTe was one of a class who are wnable to receive truth upon 
authority. His work was to abbreviate old mythologic dreams and 
enlarge life; to disintegrate and sift theology. supplying the place 
of each inoperative item by some practical pledge to humanity which 
the church had never fairly sighted before. 


“The hard judaism of the existing sects may crowd and elbow 
him but the New Jerusalem which is descending from the great God 
into all good and true minds with glowing splendor, causing the 
lives of sects to be dim and stale and tremulous, will include Theo- 
dore Parker, as it will include every other quickened soul. For his 
pure prophetic life, through all its stages, was a real, deeply uncon- 
scious worship of Jesus, as, indeed, must all lives be that are true. 
‘He that is not against me is for me.’ The name Christ he may not 
have seemed to hear, but the ‘will of Christ’ he always sought to do 
and the life of Christ—the life of tender humanity for the ‘little 
ones.’ whom the world tramples down—he uttered from his soul. 
He knew not. nor wished to know, the Christ of sentimentalism, 
whose name a hundred jealous sects are ‘taking in vain’ with wordy 
praise ; but he knew the Living Christ—the Christ of vital piety and 
practical reform. He knew his cross, too, and for fifteen years he 
bore it on his shoulders—the cross of the bigot’s curse, of priestly 
hate, and of the world’s hissing scorn. No matter who may seek 


to disparge or revile him now, he has served One ‘who knoweth 
them that are His.’ 
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“If Christ be God the Son, second person in the Trinity, I had 
rather stand before His bar with Theodore Parker who denies Him 
but follows in His steps serving humanity, than with any orthodox 
doctor who writes South-side books to turn our sympathy for the 
oppressed into approbation for the oppressor. [for the Christ of 
the New Testament is one who cares nothing for his own personal 
position or honor, has no self-feeling to be wounded by any denial 
of his right, and can never be offended by any mistake as to his 
office and authority. His holy anger is only for those who offend 
or injure his little ones—his poor, his oppressed, his outcasts, his 
wretched, his forlorn.’ 

“Believing then,” he concludes, “ “that men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles,’ we leave him to the great Hereafter of 
History, which keeps with costly care the few beautiful lives of 
earth.” 

The “great Hereafter of History” did abundant justice to the 
man and his principles, as the prophetic young thinker clearly fore- 
saw would be the case, and “the stone which the builders rejected” 
did verily “become the head of the corner.” 

It is plain that our courageous pastor was not quite ready to go 
the entire way with the great crusader for liberal religious thought, 
and he was prepared to grant that Parker “overlooked or denied 
some things which we hold exceedingly dear”; but the thought of 
Parker was to win steadily upon him through the years, and the dar- 
ing of the man, his passionate love of humanity and his fiery zeal 
for any cause he believed in, set off against the persecution and con- 
tumely he suffered, touched the deepest chord in the heart of the 
Dover preacher and brought him valiantly to the standard of the 
dead hero. At that time it was plainly more a faith in the man that 
drew forth the impassioned tribute rather than a belief in his prin- 
ciples, but the faith in the man was working steadily as a resolving 
agent, eating away inherited tendencies and predelections and neu- 
tralizing the influence of the University prejudice against Parker. 

It is a far cry from the spirit and language of the ordination 
discourse, and the sermons upon baptism and communion of the 
early days at Dover, to this glowing deliverance three years after. 
His ordination had found him fresh from a course of years at Har- 
vard, with the impress deep upon his mind of the bland pieties which 
prevaded the atmosphere of that institution. The efforts of its Doc- 
tors of Divinity to reclothe the old forms of religion so as to avoid 
offense, the deprecation of controversy and the iteration of smooth 
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abstractions which meant nothing to moral or ethical welfare and 
yet satisfied the superficial religious sense—all this had wrought 
powerfully upon his mind. 

Touch close enough with Parker had been afforded him, as the 
present discourse amply shows, and deep stirrings of soul had 
occurred in consequence. Those surcharges of spirit on the Sunday 
mornings at the Music Hall, from the fountain of Parker’s feeling 
and utterance, provoked, doubtless, qualms and doubts in abundance 
during the study hours of the week days, but the student was young 
and impressionable, his antecedents inclined him to the old observ- 
ances and the prestige and kindly personal interest of the professors 
was an influence of overwhelming potency against any discipleship 
under the great Unitarian outcast. 

For a few years still these older and more powerful factors, mak- 
ing for orthodoxy of sentiment and tendency, retained their hold; 
but his was a mind of rare strength and rectitude, and a sympathy 
of unwonted breadth and tenderness, and the pressure of time and 
thought told inevitably in favor of the outcast against the pronounce- 
ments from the established seats of authority, aided, as the process 
must have been, by an ever-deepening interest in the anti-slavery 
movement, and other humane reforms which Parker and his fellow 
radicals championed with unstinted zeal, and which the conserva- 
tive professors at Harvard strove always to avoid with apologetic, 
Pilate-like movements of the hands. 


FASTING 


BY JULIUS J. PRICE 


HE withholding of natural food from the body for a determined 

period, for moral or religious purposes found favorable accept- 
ance in all religious systems. The motives and forms, however, of 
this involuntary self-affliction, vary with the different creeds and 
nationalities. There are various conflicting theories regarding the 
origin of this institution. According to Smith, fasting was originally 
merely a preparation for the eating of the sacrificial meal. Spencer, 
however, is of the opinion that it rose from the custom of providing 
refreshments for the dead. Others again, attribute the custom to a 
desire on the part of the worshippers to humble themselves before 
their God, so as to arouse His sympathy; while still others think, 
that “It originated in the desire of primitive man to bring on at will 
certain abnormal nervous conditions favorable to those dreams which 
are supposed to give to the soul direct access to the objective realities 
of the spiritual world.” 

The belief strongly prevailed amongst the Rabbis that fasting 
was a form of sacrifice. The loss of strength and tissue meant that 
a man gave up part of his very self in atonement for his sins. Rav 
Shesheth, when fasting, and after having repeated his usual prayer, 
used to say, “Lord of the worlds! it is revealed before Thee that 
when the Temple stood a man who sinned brought a sacrifice, and 
only the fat and blood of the same was offered, and thus was atone- 
ment made; now I am fasting and my fat and blood are being dimin- 
ished in consequence, may it please Thee that my fat and blood thus 
diminished be accepted as if offered on the alter before Thee, and 
be Theu reconciled to me.” 

Considerable stress is laid upon fasting in post exilic literature. 
There is a solemn fast after Ezeras’ reading of the law. He him- 
self had proclaimed a fast before he left Babylon, “That we might 
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humble ourselves before God to seek of Him a prosperous journey.” 
Nehemiah on hearing the evil news of Jerusalem’s degradation, “sat 
down and wept and mourned certain days and fasted and prayed 
before God and Heaven.” David set his face on the Lord, God, to 
seek for prayer and supplication with fasting and sack cloth and 
ashes. 

The phrase ‘used in the Torah for fasting, “You shall afflict or 
humble your souls,” implies the chastening of the appetite; the dis- 
ciplining of the will. The soul be reached though through the body. 

The Rabbinic idea with regard to the institution of fasting, was 
that man gave up part of his physical enjoyments as a token of the 
sincerity of his grief and contrition. The predelection of the Rabbis 
for fasting as an act of outward piety, is frequently alluded to in 
the Talmud. 

The Jewish calendar originally had few frxed fast days. The 
law of Moses ordains only one fast day, but this was later increased 
to four to commemorate the disasters that befell the nation during 
the period of captivity. These were the fast of the fourth month 
(Tammuz), of the fifth month (Ab), of the seventh month (Tishri), 
and of the tenth month (Tebeth). 

Rabbi Simon ben Yochai said, “Four things have been expounded 
by Rabbi Akiva which I do not expound like his, and this is one of 
them: The fourth fast was on the ninth of Tammuz, when the city 
was broken up, as it 1s said (Jer. mi. 6, 7). “And im thesteurth 
month, in the ninth day of the month, the famine was sore in the 
city, so that there was no bread for the people of the land. Then 
the city was broken up.’ Why was it called the fourth fast? 
Because it was in the fourth month. The fifth fast was on the 
ninth of Ab. when the house of God was burned. Why was it 
called the fifth fast? Because Ab is the fifth month. The seventh 
fast is on the third of Tishri, when Gedaliah the son of Ahikam was 
slain by Ishmael the son of Nethania, which teaches that the death of 
the righteous is equal to the burning of the house of our God. Why 
is this called the seventh fast? Because Tishri is the seventh month. 
The tenth fast is on the tenth of Tebeth, when the king of Babylon 
set himself against Jerusalem, as it is said (Ezek. xxiv. 1,2) : ‘Again 
in the ninth year, in the tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, 
the word of the Lord came into me, saying, Son of man, write thee 
the name of the day, even of this very day the king of Babylon set 
himself against Jerusalem (upon) this day.’ Why is it called the 
tenth fast? Because Tebeth is the tenth month,” etc., etc. In Baby- 
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lonia, however, “there is no other public fast day observed except 
the ninth of Ab.” 

As time went on, however, many other fasts were decreed in 
memory of certain trouble that befell Israel. Frequently fasts were 
imposed upon the community when great calamities threatened the 
people. It is related that the elders journeying from Jerusalem 
homewards, once ordained a fast because two children were de- 
voured by wolves beyond the Jordan. Rabbi Yossi said, ‘Not 
because wolves devoured the children but simply because wolves 
had made their appearance.”’ In the following cases an alarm is to 
be sounded even on the Sabbath day: A city being besieged by Gen- 
tiles, or threatened by an inundation, or a ship about to be wrecked 
at sea. Rabbi Yossi said, “The alarm may be sounded as a call for 
help, but not as a mere alarm.” Shimon the Temanite said, “On 
account of pestilence also the alarm may be sounded on a Sabbath,” 
but the sages did not agree with him in this. On account of every 
calamity—may none even happen !—the alarm may be sounded on the 
Sabbath, except on account of much rain. It is related that Choni 
ho-Maagol was asked to pray for rain. “Go,” said he, “and gather 
in the ovens (in which the paschal lambs were roasted), that they 
may not be softened by the rain.” He prayed, but no rain came. 
Then tracing a circle on the ground, and placing himself in the cen- 
ter, he exclaimed, “Lord of the Universe! Thy children are stead- 
fastly looking to me, for I am before Thee as one of Thy household. 
I swear by Thy great Name that I will not stir from this place until 
Thou showest mercy to Thy children!” At this juncture raindrops 
began to fall. “I have not asked for such a rain as this,” said he, 
“but for such as would fill wells, cisterns, and pits.” Then the rain 
came down in torrents. “No!” exclaimed he, “nor even for such a 
rain as this did I ask, but for genial and beneficial showers.” The 
rain abated, and Israel had to leave Jerusalem for the Temple Mount, 
on account of inundation. Then said they to Choni, “As thou hast 
prayed that rain should fall, now pray that it should leave off rain- 
ing.” “Go and see,” said he, “if the Inquiry Stone is submerged.” 
Shimon ben Shetach sent the following message to Choni: “If thou 
wert not Choni, I would excommunicate thee. But what could I du 
against thee? Thou art like a spoilt child with his father before God, 
and He does thy will as a father indulges the whims of a spoilt child. 
It is with reference to thee that Scriptures says (Prov. xxiii. 25), 
‘Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare thee 
shall rejoice.’”’ 
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Twenty-four fasts were observed by the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, in order that the writers of books, phylacteries and mezuzahs 
(doorpost charms) might not grow rich, lest in becoming rich they 
might be tempted not to write any more. 

According to tradition, these fasts were accompanied with many 
solemn ceremonies. The shrine (the chest in which the scrolls of 
the Law were deposited) is to be brought into the open street of 
the town and ashes to be strewn upon it, and upon the head of the 
prince, and also upon the head of the chief magistrate; every indi- 
vidual also is to take of the ashes and place them upon his own head. 
The Elder among delivered a solemn speech, saying, “My brethren, 
it is not said of the people of Ninevah: and God saw their sackcloth 
and their fasts, but God saw their works that they turned from their 
evil way” (Jonah iii. 10). And in the tradition (of the prophet) it 
is said, “Rend your heart and not your garment” (Joel ii. 13). 

Fellow citizens do not salute one another on fast-days.” If one 
is saluted by an amhaaretz (illiterate), they are to respond with a 
weak lip and a heavy head (i. e., in a subdued tone and with a slight 
nod of the head). They are to wrap themselves in their veils and 
sit on the ground as mourners and as excommunicated persons who 
are rebuked of God, until they obtain mercy from Heaven. 

According to the Rabbis, a fast day is not to be nanied a fast 
day upon which the sun does not set. Eating and drinking is for- 
bidden until the sunsets and two stars at least become visible. 

Fasting on the Sabbath is forbidden. On the eve of the Sab- 
bath (Friday), as also at the exit of the Sabbath (Saturday night), 
they did not fast on account of the honor due to the Sabbath. Some 
say it was on account of the additional soul given to Israel between 
the lights on Friday evening, and after the Sabbath was over it was 
again taken away from them. Another reason for not fasting on 
Sunday is on account of the idolaters, that they should not be able 
to say, “because we rejoice on the first day of the week, they fast.” 
But the sages have said, there was no concern about the hatred of 
the idolaters at the time of the Standing Orders in the Temple, but 
on account of what is written (Exod. xxxi. 17) : “He was refreshed, 
or alas! because of the soul.” The only fixed day that may be cele- 
brated on the Sabbath is the day of Atonement. All the others, if 
they fall on the Sabbath are postponed until the following day. Our 
Rabbis strictly taught on the Sabbath it is forbidden to go without 
food until midnight, except when one is accustomed to eat late in 
the day and would injure himself by changing his custom. 
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Private fasts were frequent among the Jews from earliest times. 
Individuals may take it upon themselves to fast on certain days, 
either in memory of certain personal events, or in expiation of sins, 
or in time of trouble to arouse God’s mercy. Many of the Rabbis, 
however, discouraged such abstinence. Samuel said, “He that fasts 
is called a sinner, for he holds with a certain Tanna who taught that 
Rabbi Eleazer Hakkappar bar Rabbi cited the words (Numb. vi. ii), 
‘Make an atonement for him (the Nazarite), for that he sinned 
against the soul,’ and asked, against whose soul has he sinned? It 
is because he abstained from wine that he mortified his own soul. 
This is deduced inferentially from minor to major. If he is called 
a sinner who mortifies himself by abstaining from wine only, how 
much more does he deserve to be called a sinner who abstains from 
everything else?” Rabbi Eleazar, however, said, “On the contrary, 
he is called a saint, for it is said (Ibid., ver. 5), ‘He shall be holy, 
and shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow.’ If he mortified 
himself by abstaining from one thing only and is called holy, he who 
mortifieth himself by abstaining from all things, how much more is 
he to be called holy!”” Resh Lakish said, “A disciple of the wise 
is not permitted (habitually) to fast, because he will become weak- 
ened in his heavenly occupation.” 

Fasting was positively forbidden in the case of a scholar who 
might be disturbed in his study. 

The Talmud records many instances of personal fasts. The Rab- 
bis have taught that when Adam first noticed the gradual shortening 
of the day, he soliloquised, “Woe to me! It may be because of my 
sin that darkness is gradually gaining ground, and the world is being 
brought to chaos and confusion again, and that this is the death I 
am subjected to.” Thereupon he gave himself up to fasting and 
prayer for eight days. But when, after the season turned, he 
observed that the days gradually lengthened, he remarked, “This was 
only the order of nature.” He then celebrated eight days of festivity. 
He instituted them to the honor of idols. . . . The Rabbis have fur- 
ther taught, when Adam for the first time saw the sun setting, he 


exclaimed, “Woe to me! It may be, because of my sin, that dark- 
ness is gradually gaining ground and the world is being brought to 
chaos and confusion again, and that this is the death I am subjected 
to.” Thereupon he and Eve fasted and cried the whole night long ; 
but when the day began to break, he observed that it was merely the 
order of nature. He then offered to sacrifice an ox whose horns 
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had been formed before his hoofs; as it is said (Ps. Ixix. 31), “It 
shall please the Lord better than the ox with horns and hoofs.” 

It is also related that Adam when he observed that the decree of 
death was occasioned by him; he fasted a hundred and thirty years, 
and all this time he abstained from intercourse with his wife. 

Rabbi Zadok fasted forty years that Jerusalem might not be de- 
stroyed and he became so emaciated that whenever he ate anything 
it might be seen going down his throat. 

Rabbi Zira, when he returned to the land of Israel, fasted a hun- 
dred times to the end that he might forget the Babylonian Talmud. 

It is related that Rav Hunnah fasted forty days because the 
leather thong of his phylacteries happened to be turned inside out. 

It is related of Rabbi Joshua that his teeth were quite black 
because of his many fasts. The Rabbis again have taught, whoever 
is fasting because of some calamity and it passes over, or on behalf 
of a sick person and he meanwhile recovers, must complete his fast. 
If one goes from a place where there is no fast (being observed) 
to a place where there is a fast, let him take part therein, If vice 
versa, let him complete the fast. If, having forgotten the fast, he 
has partaken of food let him not appear in public nor indulge him- 
self further. 

Fasts undertaken in consequence of an evil dream, have peculiar 
significance according to Jewish tradition. Rabbi Joshua, son of 
Rav Iddi, happened to call at the house of Rav Ashi. They pre- 
pared for him a third calf (the first and second calf a cow bears is 
not so healthy as the third—Rashi). When he was asked to eat, he 
said, “I am fasting.” “And does my master not consider what Rav 
Mehudah says? For he says a man may postpone his fast for another 
day.” He replied, “It is a fasting in consequence of a bad dream, 
and a fast for a bad dream is as fire applied to flax, says Rav 
Chamma; and Rav Chasda says that on the very same day of the 
bad dream the dreamer must fast, and Rav Yoseph says even if that 
day happens to be a Sabbath.” 

Although fasting on the Sabbath day is forbidden, he who on 
account of having had a bad dream fasts on the Sabbath-day, the 
judgement is against him, though it be of seventy years’ standing, 
shall be torn up and abolished; nevertheless, he shall be called to 
account, and punished for omitting to enjoy himself on the Sabbath 
(which was his bounden duty). And how is he to remedy this? 
Rav. Nachman bar Yitzchak says, “Let him fast for having fasted,” 
1. €., to fast on Sunday for having fasted on the Sabbath when he 
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ought to have enjoyed himself by eating large fish, the best of garlic, 
and a dish of beetroot, or even small fish strewed with flour and 
cooked in vinegar. 

With regard to the fasting of children, Rav Yitzchak says, “That 
they are bound to observe the usual fasts in full. A girl, however, 
is to fast after she is twelve. 

The giving of charity on a fast day was much encouraged by the 
Rabbis. Fasting renders our sympathy with want and privation, 
more keen and more real, and the Rabbinic saying, “the reward of 
the fast day is in the amount of charity distributed, is in accordance 
with the thought of Mar Zutra, who says, ‘““The reward of a fasi- 
day is in the giving of alms.” 

The Rabbis also ordained that man should fast not only for his 
own personal welfare, but the Jew is requested to fast for the wel- 
fare of his fellowman, and as a result, we read in the Talmud, The 
Rabbis have taught that the men of the watchpost, or men of the 
order of the course, used to pray that the sacrifices to their brethren 
might be favorably accepted, and the men of standing used to assem- 
ble in the synagogue and fast four days, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays; on Mcnday they fasted on behalf of those 
that voyaged by sea; on Tuesday, on behalf of those that travel in 
the desert; on Wednesday, that quinsy might not befall little chil- 
dren; on Thursday, they fasted on behalf of pregnant women and 
nursing women—that the former might not miscarry, and that the 
latter might be able themselves to nurse their children. On Friday 
they did not fast because of the honor due to the Sabbath; and of 
course, they never fasted on the Sabbath-day. And why not upon 
a Sunday? Rabbi Samuel bar Nachmaini says because it is the 
third day from the formation (of Adam). Resh Lakish says be- 
cause of the additional soul given to man on Friday, and taken away 
again at the close of the Sabbath, as it is said (Exod. xxxi. 17). “He 
rested and was refreshed” (playing on the word by dividing it into 
half), i. e., having rested, alas! the additional soul is lost. 

In time, many other fasts in memory of certain troubles that 
befell Israel were added to those which had already existed. These, 
however, were not regarded as with that same necessity of obliga- 
tion as the other facts which we have spoken about, and as a result 
they found little acceptance among the people. The list with few 
exceptions as given in the Shulhan Aruk, Crah Hayyim, is as follows: 

1. First of Nisan: The sons of Aaron were destroyed in the 
Tabernacle. 


On 


10. 
1k 


18. 
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Tenth of Nisan: Miriam the prophetess died; the well that 
followed the Israelites in the wilderness disappeared. 

Twenty-six of Nisan: Joshua the son of Nun died. 

Tenth of Iyar: Eli the high priest and his two sons died, and 
the Ark was captured by the Philistines. 

Twenty-ninth of Iyar (twenty-eighth): Samuel the prophet 
died. 

Twenty-third of Sivan: The Israelites ceased bringing the first 
lings to Jerusalem in the days of Jereboam. 

Twenty-fifth of Sivan: R. Simeon, son of Gamaliel; R. Ish- 
mael,'son of Elisha, and R. Hahina, the superior (“segan”) 
of the priests were executed. 

Twenty-seventh of Sivan: R. Hanina, son of Teradion, was 
burned while holding a scroll of the Torah. 

Seventeenth of Tammuz: The tablets were broken; the regular 
daily sacrifice ceased; Apostemus burned the law, and intro- 
duced an idol into the holy place; the breaking into the city 
of the Romans (Ta’an. 28b). 

First of Ab: Aaron the high priest died. 


Ninth of Ab: It was decreed that Jews who went out of Egypt 
should not enter Palestine; the Temple was destroyed for the 
first and second time; Bether was conquered, and Terusalem 
plowed over with a plowshare (ib. 29a). 

Eighteenth of Ab: The western light was extinguished in the 
time of Ahaz. 


. Seventh (seventeenth) of Elul: The spies died in a pestilence. 


Third of Tishri: Gedaliah and his associates were assassinated 
in Mispah (II Kings xxv. 25). 


. Fifth of Tishri: Twenty Israelites died, and Akiba was impris- 


oned and afterward executed. 


Seventh of Tishri: It was decreed that the Israelites should 
die by the sword and by famine on account of the affair of 
the golden calf (see Meg. Ta’an. ad. lo., ed. princeps, Mantua. 
1514. 

Sixth (seventh) of Marheshvan: Nebuchadnezzar blinded King 
Zedekiah after he had slaughtered the latter’s children in his 
presence. 


Seventh (twenty-eighth) of Kislev: Jehoiakim burned the 
scroll that Baruch wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah. 
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19. Eighth of Tebeth: The Torah was translated into Greek in the 
time of Ptolemy; there was darkness in the world for three 
days. 

20. Ninth of Tebeth: Incident not explained (death of Ezra, as 
mentioned in “Kol Bo’). 

21. Tenth of Tebeth: The siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
began (II Kings xxv. 1; Jer. lii. 4). 

22. Eighth (fifth) of Shebat: The righteous (elders) that were in 
the time of Joshua died. 

23. Twenty-third of Shebat: The Israelites gathered to war with 
the tribe of Benjamin (Judges xx.). 

24. Seventh of Adar: Moses died. 

25. Ninth of Adar: The controversy between the house of Sham- 
mai and that of Hillel. 


Although. fasting was regarded as of paramount importance 
amongst the Jewish people, and in spite of the fact as we have noted 
above, that the Rabbis have decreed that the Jew may even fast on 
the day of atonement when that day happens to fall on the Sabbath, 
yet there are thirty-five days in the Jewish calendar on which public 
mourning and public fasting was forbidden. The thirty-five days 
commemorate memorial events which the Jewish nation either per- 
formed or witnessed joyful events. 

The days in question as they are enumerated in Megillat Ta’anith 
(scrolls of fasting), are: 


I. NIsANn 


1. From the first day of the month Nisan, and to the eighth 
of it, it was settled about the daily sacrifice (that it should be paid 
out of the Temple treasury )—mourning was prohibited. 

2. And from the eighth to the end of the Feast (the 27th) the 
Feast of Weeks was re-established—mourning is interdicted. 


1O0, lisa 


1. On the seventh [yar the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
—mourning is prohibited. 

2. On the fourteenth is the day of the sacrifice of the little (the 
second) Passover—mourning is prohibited. 

3. On the twenty-third, the sons of Acra issued from Jerusalem. 

4. On the twenty-seventh the imposts were removed from 


Judaeah and Jerusalem. 
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Ill. Srvan 


1. On the seventeenth Sivan the tower of Zur was taken. 
2. On the fifteenth and sixteenth the men of Bethshean and of 
the plain were exiled. 
3. On the twenty-fifth the tax-gatherers were withdrawn from 
Judah and Jerusalem. 
IV. TaAmMMuz 


1. On the fourteenth Tammuz the Book of Decisions (“aggra- 
vating ordinances”) was brogated—imourning is prohibited. 


We. AB 


1. On the fifteenth AB the season of wood-offerings (for the 
Temple use) of priests—mourning is prohibited. 
2. On the twenty-fourth we returned to our Law. 


2 


WAL, JR wOIE 


1. On the seventh of Elul the day of the Dedication of Jerusa- 
lem—mourning prohibited. 

2. On the seventeenth the Romans withdrew from Judaeah and 
Jerusalem. 


3. On the twenty-second we returned to kill the apostates. 


WiKl,  AWiSistea 


1. On the third Tishri the mention of the Divine Name was 
removed from public deeds. 


VIII. MarcHESHVAN 


1. On the twenty-third Marcheshvan the Sorigah (a partition- 
wall in the Temple supposed to have been erected by the heathen, 


(comp. 1 Macc. iv. 43-46), was removed from the Temple-court. 


2. On the twenty-fifth the wall of Samaria was taken. 


2: 


3. On the twenty-seventh the meat-offering was again brought 
on the altar. 


L Xe ISISEBY, 


1. On the third the Simavatha (another heathen structure) was 


removed from the court of the Temple. 


2. On the seventh is a feast day. 


3) 


3. On the twenty-first is the day of Mount Garison—mourning 
is prohibited. 
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4. On the twenty-fifth the eight days of the Feast of Lights 
(Chanuka) begin—mourning is prohibited. 


ASS TET 


1. On the twenty-eighth the congregation was re-established 
according to the Law. (This seems to refer to the restoration of 
the Sanhedrin after the Sadducean members were removed, under 


the rule of Queen Salome. See the historical motices in Appen- 
dis IV.) 


XI. SHEBAT 


1. On the second a feast day—mourning is prohibited. 

2. On the twenty-second the work, of which the enemy said that 
it was to be in the Temple, was destroyed—mourning is interdicted. 
(This seems to refer to the time of Galigula, when, on the resistance 
of the Jews the statue of the Emperor was at first not allowed to 
be in the Temple.) 

3. On the twenty-eighth King Antiochus was removed from 
Jerusalem (supposed to refer to the day of the death of Antiochus, 
son of Antiochus Ephiphanes, in his expedition against the Par- 
thians. ) 

XII. Apar 


1. On the eighth and the ninth days of joy on account of rain- 


2. On the twelfth is the day of Trajan. 

3. On the thirteenth is the day of Nicanor (his defeat). 

4. On the fourteenth and on the fifteenth are the days of Purim 
(Feast of Esther )—mourning is prohibited. 

5. On the sixteenth was begun the building of the wall of Jeru- 
salem—mourning is prohibited. 

6. On the seventeenth rose the heathens against the remnant of 
the Scribes in the country of Chalois and of the Zaoedaeans, and 
Israel was delivered. 

7. On the twentieth the people fasted for rain, and it was 
granted to them. 

8. On the twenty-eighth the Jews received good tidings that 
they would no longer be hindered from the sayings of the Law— 
mourning is prohibited. 

On these days every one who has before made a vow of fasting 
is to give himself to prayer. 
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BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE Igorots of Bontoc, although natives of the Philippines, were 

never considered citizens while Spain ruled that archipelago. 
They were pagans; only Christians were eligible to Spanish citizen- 
ship; so it happened that when our Dewey thundered at the gates 
of Manila, the Igorots were yet devotees of Animism, spirit-worship. 
While American sovereignty did not give that pagan people citizen- 
ship, it did give them a legal status denied by Spanish law. 

Through the centuries the Igorots had known the Spaniards as 
ruthless, cruel invaders, but they accepted the Americans as less 
ruthless only because in their fight with Aguinaldo’s barefooted 
legions, they, the Igorots, played the role of the innocent but injured 
bystander. 

Scarcely had peace been declared in the Philippines before the 
former foes of America, the Christian Filipinos, began to complain 
of the headhunting proclivities of the Igorot warriors who frequently 
descended into the coastal regions to secure the heads of their Chris- 
tian enemies. The Igorot considered the head of an enemy a social 
as well as a religious necessity ; in fact, the existence of Igorot soci- 
ety depended upon those grewsome trophies brought back from the 
lowlands. No youth of the tribe could become a warrior until he 
had taken part in a successful headhunt. No maiden ever took a 
mate who had never participated in a kill, the head of a foe was as 
much a part of the marriage ceremony as is the ring at a Christian 
wedding. 

Governor Taft’s desire to protect the Christian coast-dwellers 
and at the same time to help the Igorots caused him to send a troop 
of cavalry to Bontoc for station. Captain Peck, the troop com- 
mander, was a cavalryman of the old school. He was six-foot-four, 
wore long, faded mustachios, two qualities that made him an object 
of awe in the eyes of the pock-marked, pigmy natives. It soon 
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became evident that the captain himself was a whole troop; so the 
soldiers were sent away. Captain Peck was left alone io govern 
and garrison the heart of Northern Luzon with its quarter-million 
pagans. 

Captain Peck, unaided by any other American, supervised trail- 
building and enforced simple sanitary measures. Tami, chief of the 
Igorots, really governed directed by the captain while Babalyan Buti, 
the local witch-doctor, looked after the pagan religious rites. Cap- 
tain Peck knew little of the religion of his charges but, however, he 
discovered that “Lintic ca”—may the lightning strike you—was a 
curse too terrifying to be used when swearing at the indolent road- 
builders. 

The Igorots were happy and contented. Every evening a crowd 
might be seen adoring from afar their “super-apo,” the captain, com- ‘ 
fortably resting in a steamer-chair on his little veranda overlooking 
the plaza. There every evening he sipped two Kentucky highballs 
and smoked as many big black cigars before the mosquitoes and 
flying-ants drove him to cover and bed. The daytime duties were 
few, the principal being, the protection of his wards from Christian 
raiders hunting pagan slaves as had been their custom for three 
centuries, the pagans, as already explained, having had no legal 
status in law ; hence no protection. 

Captain Peck’s splendid isolation of six months was broken by a 
black-robed priest with an ascetic face inset with deep black eyes 
burning with religious fervor. He had tramped over the trail from 
Vigan to Bontoc to convert the Igorots to his faith. This self- 
appointed religious leader was a Belgian of noble birth. His wealthy 
parents had given him to the church, so it happened that Pere’ Andre 
brought to Bontoc a well-filled purse to be replenished by a monthly 
remittance from his pious parents. 

Pere’ Andre was a politician as well as a priest, he courted Cap- 
tain Peck’s friendship until they became constant companions. The 
Igorots did not understand that only the racial tie and expediency 
bound their adored captain to the priest nor did they know that 
secretly each resented the presence of the other. 

The priest’s purse was emptied time and again. He built a church, 
a parish house and a school, and a convent where lived three gentle, 
beautiful French nuns who taught the little Igorot girls the cathe- 
cism, how to make lace evening gowns for sale to American ladies, 
and the sin of dressing Eve-like in harvest-time and when puddling 
rice paddies at planting. 
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Pere’ Andre’s activities alarmed Buti the witch-doctor almost 
from the day of his arrival. Buti believed in receiving instead of 
giving, moreover, Bontoc was on a wave of prosperity. The Igorots, 
as do all pagans, become most generous in time of adversity rather 
than in prosperity. Every day Buti wrangled with Chief Tami, 
blaming him for his poverty and humiliation, the popular disregard 
of the pagan rites and for the religion of the invading whites. 

Buti was squatted on his haunches on a street corner where Tami 
must pass on his way to early morning mass. 

“Apo Tami.” Tami halted. Buti began: “Yes. Thou art yet 
chief, but was I not once more powerful than thou? It was I who 
wooed the favor of the gods,” after pausing long enough to disen- 
tangle an insect from his grey hair, he went on, sarcastically, “I see 
thou bearest a cane instead of a warrior’s lance. Thy cap and coat 
are the castoffs of the American apo, only thy naked legs and feet 
are true Igorot. Shame upon thee!” Buti stood, tightened his loin- 
cloth, spat on the ground at Tami’s feet, then turned his back upon 
him. 

Tami was angered but feared to strike the link of the spirit- 
world. Instead he used his upraised cane to emphasize his words. 

“Babalyan Buti, all thou hast said of thyself is true, but my valor 
made me chief of the Bontocs. Could I have been proclaimed chief 
if there had been another with more Christian heads to his credit?” 
Buti nodded approval, then Tami continued: “Thy poverty—well— 
do as the Americans advise. Go to work.” 

“Work?” Buti groaned as if in great pain. 

“Pere Andre declares thou art an imposter. While it is true that 
before the Americans came sickness was of the gods, it is not so now. 
The governor says that diseases causing sickness breed in the filth 
of our homes and streets.” Tami gulped as frequently Orientals do 
under intense mental strain, then went on, but now in gentle mono- 
tone. “Thou, Buti, wouldst not have ridiculed me for the castoffs 
I wear hadst thou known their protecting comfort in the bitter cold 
of the mountain tops as well as in the blistering heat of the jungle 
valleys. I hope that I may sometime wear pants and shoes too. 

Thou hatest both the governor and the priest. Thou hatest every 
one helping us. Even the gentle pale nuns are not spared thy in- 
sults. I am sorry for thee, Buti. All has changed since the Ameri- 
cans came. I fear that thou art but a relic of the past.” 


Tami had finished his speech, but before he could get out of ear- 
shot, Buti, with hands raised heavenward, muttered that terrifying 
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Malay curse: “Lintic sa lahat’—May lightning strike all these, my 
people. Tami closed his eyes and quickened his step as if momen- 
tarily awaiting a bolt. 

Babalyan Buti left Bontoc. He could no longer endure humilia- 
tion and hunger. A jungle valley became his home where he lived 
on roots and berries. His constant thought was of plans whereby 
he might regain his former prestige with its ease and plenty. 

Buti’s longing for Bontoc overcame him in six months. Upon 
his return to his people he was surprised to find a second church. 
American nurses maintained a little hospital for his people while yet 
other Americans taught little girls lace-making and explained the 
sin of local marriage customs. A tall, serious American in a white 
helmet and a starched khaki suit distributed pictures and other 
trinkets to the people with a warning that they beware of the evil 
influence of Pere’ Andre; for the American missionary, Maxwell by 
name, was a zealous Christian. Fortunately, Maxwell had abundant 
means provided from mission funds gathered in the States. His gen- 
erous allowance made it possible for him to buy from the Igorots 
all the trinkets, crucifixes, pictures and beads distributed by Pere’ 
Andre. All such articles were promptly destroyed. The vendors 
were always careful to conceal from the priest their method of dis- 
posing of his presents, they had no desire to incur his displeasure. 
Pere’ Andre frequently exchanged as much as two gantas of rice 
for a good-sized Protestant Bible to be used to kindle fire in a little 
sheet-iron stove whenever his cell became too cold for coinfort. 

Although they did not know it, the priest and preacher were one 
in the belief that Captain Peck was a sinful man, but only Preacher 
Maxwell had the temerity to ask him if he were saved. To this 
question the captain only grinned and referred him to Pere’ Andre. 
This would be a signal for Maxwell to thunder, “We must break the 
power of Rome! We must break the power of Rome!” 

But the bitter rivalry of the Belgian and the American did not 
affect Buti’s opinion of Christianity. From the first he had been 
deeply impressed. He liked the bells, candles, incense and the mys- 
tery of the Catholic service, but a tin of pink salmon and two gantas 
of rice made him lean toward the Protestant faith. The frugal priest 
gave free only pictures and trinkets of little value and had given him 
but a mere handful of rice for a three-pound Bible. Before Buti 
could finally decide upon which church he should join, he had hit 
upon a plan whereby he hoped to regain his former power and 
prestige. 
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The seasons of the Philippines are two, the wet and the dry. This 
dry season had been long and hot, and planting time was near. The 
old rice paddies resembled sun-dried bricks. Bontoc river had long 
been dry and only the deepest springs flowed. Nowhere except in 
the darkest valleys could green be found. Even the stately pines of 
the sacred grove had turned brown. 

Chief Tami had told both the Belgian and the American of Buti’s 
curse. They had laughed at his fears, but now, in view of the long 
drought, he urged them to implore their gods to protect his people. 
Both promised Tami to take suitable action. 

The black-robed priest and the white-clad nuns said many 
prayers. They paraded the streets with their holy images. The 
villagers joined them, bearing candles and song of praise. 

Missionary Maxwell did his part. With his nurses, teachers and 
a number of the villagers, he prayed in the street.. The prayers of 
the Protestants were loud and long, but they were no less pious than 
those of the priest and nuns. 

But the rain did not fall. 

Two days later, Chief Tami reported to the church leaders that 
many of his people were beginning to doubt the power of the Chris- 
tian God. c 

Buti had lost no time in bringing to the attention of the people 
the fact that the Christians were divided; therefore their prayers 
had been fruitless. 

The Igorots had grown sullen and indifferent to the churches. 
Famine was casting a sinister shadow over the land. They gathered 
in groups discussing the wisdom of providing the head of a white 
man for their ancient ceremony. The situation had grown so serious 
that the rival creeds forgot their differences, so for the first time 
and the last time in Philippine history, the Protestants and Catholics 
joined in a union meeting. Together they prayed for rain. 

But not even a fleecy cloud appeared in the sky to reward their 
efforts. 

Buti had chosen a November holiday, in fruitful years a day of 
rejoicing, for the final effort to redeem himself. He mounted a 
table in the now vacant market-place where quickly the idlers gath- 
ered. After assuring himself no enemy were present, he cleared his 
throat loudly, struck a dramatic pose, pointing to a white spot on the 
mountain slope half a mile away; then, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, began: “Look and weep, my children. Return to the sacred 
grove the altar of thy ancestors anitos, then they will weep their 
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gratitude that thy fields may become green again. Our ancestral 
gods have never failed us. It may not yet be too late to escape the 
famine already upon us. Let us return the Anito Rock to its sacred 
resting place within the grove.” 

Chief Tami had often thought of the malign influence of the 
spirits because of his failure to restore the Anito Rock, yet he felt 
he had no right to question any action of the Storm King who had 
so undermined the sacred altar that it had rolled out of the sacred 
grove and halfway down the slope. The fact that the anitos had 
not been strong enough to protect their own altar had shaken his 
faith in them. Although with little faith in the anitos of his fathers, 
he could not remain blind to the desire of his people, a majority 
appeared anxious to give their pagan religion another trial. Tami 
was a politician as well as a warrior. 

Chief Tami felt that his tenure of office depended somewhat on 
his standing with the two missionaries, so he took up with them 
Buti’s recommendation. He tactfully agreed with the horrified mis- 
sionaries that the Anito Rock had no influence over rain but, when 
he pointed out that Buti’s failure would eliminate him forever and 
eliminate, too, all danger of the Bontocs returning to their pagan 
rites, both churchmen consented to ask Captain Peck’s approval of 
the plan to replace the sacred rock. 

Every Igorot of Bontoc volunteered to help to move the two-ton 
Anito Rock. Tami himself supervised the work. Buti spent his 
entire time on a nearby peak from which was visible the China Sea 
beyond Vigan. After five days of toil, Buti’s evening inspection 
found the Anito Rock within a few feet of its former foundation. 
Next morning he ordered that until further instructions, the men 
spend their time filling the long gullies cut by storms of previous 
years. 

Buti did not reappear till noon of the eleventh day. He person- 
ally took charge of the unfinished work. It required but a few min- 
utes to drop the Anito Rock into its proper place. 

The naked toilers had scarcely recovered from the fatigue of 
their final effort when out of a clear sky fell huge drops of water. 
A strong wind set in from the coast. Clouds formed with surprising 
rapidity as only is possible in the tropics. The perspiring, frightened 
Igorots without waiting for dismissal scurried down the mountain 
slope like monkeys chased by a python. Before they could reach the 
shelter of their smoky huts, the black and yellow sky had broken, 
rain descended in torrents. 
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The next morning the sun shone through a clear sky. The river 
ran full. The rice paddies were a sea of mud. Over night the 
brown hills had turned greenish. The villagers of Bontoc were 
noisy as if preparing for a holiday. 

All that day the path leading to the Anito Rock in the sacred 
grove was filled with happy, laughing people. Each bore an offer- 
ing; a dried yam, a handful of rice or a coin to leave upon the Anito 
Rock as an offering to their ancestral spirits. 

Both the priest and the American preacher were frantic. Their 
churches were deserted. They rushed here and there. How were 
they to explain their failure and humiliation? 

“How did he guess?” they questioned each other as they met in 
the street. Together they went to see Captain Peck. The agitated 
missionaries shouted to him from the street under his veranda. 

“Tow did he guess it?” 

“How did he guess it?” Captain Peck leaned over the veranda 
to repeat, “how did he guess it >—Well, he didn’t. This was only the 
change of the monsoon. Happens every year. The first rain of 
the China Sea is plainly visible from that mountain peak,” pointing 
toward the one where Babalyan Buti had kept vigil. “I read today 
in an old Spanish weather report that the annual monsoon rain 
reaches Bontoc three days after the first in the China Sea off of 
Vigan. Buti had timed his task by that infallible sign.” 
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In the translation will be found a constructive and systematic survey of 
the whole field of the principles of the exact sciences from the standpoint 
of a logical idealism. Historically, this survey is derived from Kant, but 
it lacks the rigidity of Kant’s system. As Professor Cassirer develops his 
logical or critical idealism, it becomes a doctrine of creative intelligence. 
Cassirer’s doctrine is neither idealism, pragmatism nor realism as these 
terms are understood in English speaking philosophy; it is rather a posi- 
tivistic and non-static rationalism, which seeks to preserve the spirit which 
unites Plato, Descartes, Leibnitz and Kant and to show how this spirit 
reaches the fulfillment in the modern development of mathematical and 
physical theory. 

The reader will find in it a valuable text and reference work to guide 
him through the mazes of the study of the Theory of Knowledge. 

Accuracy and clearness have been the chief aims of the translators of 


this truly great book. 
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The Belief in God and Immortality 


by 


JAMES H. LEUBA 
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Author of ‘Psychological Origin and Nature of Religion” 


Cloth, Price $2.50—Pages 333. 


This book, now in its second edition, continues to attract much at- 
tention. The reason for its success is that, unlike most writings on 
these topics, it is not a theoretical discussion but a scientific effort to 
reach conclusions based on a sufficient body of facts—conclusions re- 
ferring to matters of vital interest to religion and, more generally to 
social life. 


Part I. is concerned with the reasons for the formation of beliefs in 
immortality. Part II. provides the first adequate statistics of belief in 
the God implied in Christian worship and in personal immortality. 
They include all the persons listed in ‘‘American Men of Science,” i.e., 
every one having any right to be regarded as a scientist, and also certain 
classes of college students. Among the facts brought out by these 
statistics is that in every group investigated, the number of believers is 
much less among the more, than among the less distinguished members 
of the group. Part III. considers the advantages and the disadvantages 
of these two cardinal beliefs of organized Christianity. 

Of the statistical part, the “American Anthropologist” says, “His 
more important conclusions are quite well established of the book in 
general,” Professor Pratt writes: 

“Tt 1s a book which every clergyman, as well as everyone interested 
in the psychology of religian and in the future of religion, should read 
and ponder. For Professor Leuba has made a contribution to our 
knowledge of religious belief that is of very considerable significance.” 

The Christian Register says of it: 

“It is an honest effort . . . done with scientific precision and 
love of truth. Such an investigation, wherever its results may now 
seem to lead, tends surely towards an ultimate good.” 
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“The most important of the assumptions in this work is that of Con- 
tinuity as enunciated by Leibniz. This doctrine may be stated briefly as 
‘Everything happens by degrees,” or as Boscovich says, ‘Nothing happens 
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per saltum’. 

The second assumtion is the doctrine of Impenetrability............ His 
material points have absolutely no magnitude; they are Euclidian points 
HAVaNg! HOC PAarts......ce0s-s The acceptance of this axiom by Boscovich is 


purely theoretical: in fact, it constitutes practically the whole of the theory 
of Boscovich. 


Boscovich claims that he has reduced all the principles of Newton to 
a single principle—namely that given by his “Law of Forces.” 


This edition of the book was paid for mainly by the Government of 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slavenes and the subsidiary expenses 
by private subscription of certain Jugo-Slavs interested in its publication. 
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Fichte’s celebrated Addresses to the German People in which with splendid effect 
he called upon his fellow countrymen to regenerate and revivify their fatherland 
should be read today by every thinking person who hopes to see Germany once more 
strong and united holding that fine balance of sanity that has always made German 
people masters of thought and masters of industry. 

These addresses were written during the progress of the French Revolution in 
1793. They are based on the rights of the people and the inherent moral freedom of 
man. They caused Fichte to be regarded by conservatives as a dangerous and radi- 
cal teacher. But time has proved the force of his ideas to be one of the greatest in- 
fluences in the building of the German empire and it is to be hoped that this new 
edition of his great appeal to German people will help to arouse thinking people to 
the appeal of moral issue rather than the appeal of destructive force. 


For sale by the 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Cloth, $2.50 Pages 360 


Dr. Reid is the Director of the International Institute of Shanghai 
China, where he was established before and during the Great World 
War. His social and political relations with the Orient during the 
trying period of China’s neutrality created in him a spirit of inter- 
national understanding which broke down all sense of separateness in 
human life, particularly in spiritual matters. His book is inspiring 
to every sincere student of the science of religion and will do much 
to establish the new order of human fellowship. 


Order through any book dealer. 
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BY 
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FORMERLY LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 
AT DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


Price, Cloth $3.75 


The fundamental importance of the right use of Statistics is 
becoming increasingly evident on all sides of life, social and commercial, 
political and economic. A study of this book should enable the reader 
to discriminate between the masses of valuable and worthless figures 
published, and to use what is of value intelligently. It is meant to 
serve as an introduction to the more serious study of the theory pro- 
vided by other works. 


PRESS NOTES 


This is an excellent “first course” to place in the hands of a mathematical 
student who wishes to develop his work on the statistical side or is interested 
in probability and has an eye to research on the mathematics of the subject. 
As the book is one of Bell’s Mathematical Series (Advanced Section), it is 
natural that the subject should be approached in this way, but its use will be 
wider than that indicated, because it will make a good second course for a 
person doing statistical work in practice if one of the elementary books on the 
subject has been read first, and it can be used for revision purposes by those 
teaching the subject who prefer to give one of the well-known existing text- 
books to their pupils in the first instance——Mathematical Gazette. 


This is an admirable introduction to one of the most important of sub- 
jects. Statistics, it is safe to say, were never more used, nor less understood, 
than they are today.—Mr. Jones has done. his work well. He explains the 
special terminology of the subject clearly, and deals squarely with all the 
difficulties. We trust his valuable book will have a very large circulation. ‘It 
deserves it.—Scottish Educational Journal. 


Persons interested in statistics—and the number of such is increasing 
daily—will find in this volume a very compact, clear and sufficiently complete 
account of the mathematical machinery employed in analyzing raw statistical 
material and in deducing general statements regarding the characteristics— 
these pages offer an excellent introduction to the works of Pearson, Yule, Bow- 
ley, Edgworth, and the other pioneers of this branch of science.—Journal of 


Education. 
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illustrated. Cloth $3.00. 
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The Travel Book of the Year! 


SINCE LEAVING HOME 


By Albert Wehde 


The Story of a Great Adventure 


It narrates the exciting travels of boy and man, on land and sea, in 
the jungle, up strange forbidding rivers, amid the resting places of dead 
gods, braving snakes and sharks, pursued by Japanese ships in the East- 
ern theatre of war, escaping innumerable traps and at last—being cap- 
tured and sent to prison, where this book was written. 

Mr. Wehde’s book contains 575 pages, and is illustrated from photo- 
graphs made and collected by the author. Attractive format. Price, $3.00. 
Send your order today. 
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Evolutionary Naturalism 


BY 


ROY WOOD SELLARS, Ph. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
350 pp., Cloth, Price $2.50 


*‘The aim of the present investigation is to work out in a systematic fashion 
the possibility of an adequate naturalism. Evolutionary Naturalism does not sink 
man back into nature; it acknowledges all that is unique in him and vibrates as 
sensitively as idealism to his aspirations and passions. But the naturalist is 
skeptical of any central, brooding will which has planned it all. The Good is 
not the sun of things from which the world of things get their warmth and in- 
spiration. The cosmos is and has its determinate nature. As man values him- 
self and his works, he may rightly assign value to the universe which is made of 
stuff which has the potential power to raise itself to self-consciousness in him.” 
% co *% * % 

*‘Let man place his hope in those powers which raise him above the level of 
the ordinary causal nexus. It is in himself that he must trust. If his foolishness 
and his passions exceed his sanity and intelligence, he will make shipwreck of 


his opportunity.” 
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Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
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Wellesley College 
Pages, 245 Cloth, $2.00 


HE re-discovery of a seventeenth-century English philosopher proves the 
maxim that merit is not often recognized in a scholar’s own day not only 
because his teaching is premature but also because it is so pervaded by 

the dominating thought of the time that its element of originality is lost. 

Burthogge’s theory of knowledge is his most important philosophical teach- 

ing. His doctrine of the superiority of mind over matter is about the same as 
that taught by More and by Cudworth. However far from holding that sense 
is a hindrance to knowledge, Burthogge teaches, like Kant, that it is one of 
the only two sources of knowledge. 

This volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth and 

eighteenth-century English philosophical texts by graduate students of Wellesley 
College. 
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Edited and translated by 


GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED 
Latin-English edition of the first non-Euclidean Geometry published in 
Milan, 17383. 
Pages, 280 Cloth, $2.00 


A geometric endeavor in which are established the 
foundation principles of universal geometry, with 
special reference to Euclid’s Parallel Postulate. 
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“The course of civilization has reached a crisis, and in the near 
future, will strike into new paths. ... The two great Credos of human 
history, common to all expressions of religious instinct—belief in 
God and belief in immortality—are, I affirm, bound to prevail on 
Earth.”—Author. 


Cloth Pp. 350 Price $3.00 
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cy,” and to the dangers of too much system, the “goose step of the 
mental drill.” 


Cloth Pp. 253 Price $1.25 
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